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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


JANUARY-JUNE 1933 




CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

_ JANUARY 1933 

lit Indian R. T. C. ^Delegates' stock-taking : — Sir T. B. Supra, interviewee) regarding 
the results of the Round Table Conference, Btntcd that the picture was still incom- 
plete but that he was certain that Sir Samuel iloare was in earnest about 
Federation and that it was not likely that Provincial Autonomy would be 
introduced without central responsibility, lie disagreed with Government's 
proposals regarding defence and reservations of powers to the Governor-General 
concerning credit and financial stability, lie concluded by saying that the 
chapter of negotiation for further consideration did not appear to be closed,— Sir 
Mirza Ismail thought Government’s attitude to be distinctly progressive, — Mr. 
Liaqat Hyat Khan was completely satisfied. — Mr, Zafarullah Khan «aid that the 
picture of an AU-lndia Federation was now assuming a definite shape.— Mr, 
Ghuznavi complimented the Muslim delegation on its team work. Mr. Kelkar 
thought that more had been secured than seemed likely when ho left India. He 
disagreed with the various reservations. Mr. Kelkar was prepared for Congress 
disapproval but did not regret joining the Conference.— Sir A. P. Patro felt 
satisfied with the spirit that actuated the Conference.— Mr. A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar thought that all parties might congratulate themselves on the degreo of 
success achieved. 

British Press on R, T. C Results “The time for action has come M said tho 
11 Daily Herald v . The Government proposals arc bold in essentials and if tho 
pledges given to India are honestly and courageously fulfilled then no squabbling 
over detail need arouse any apprehension. Tho third session of tho" Round Table 
Conference, added the paper, despite official assurances, had closed leaving even 
Indian Moderates doubtful and dismayed.— The "News Chronicle ” said that tho 
dull and rather laborious detail work has plarod tho good faith of tho British 
Government beyond all reasonable doubt. — “ The Times' 9 said that tho Conference 
sessions has been eminently successful. It was businesslike, conciliatory and 
realistic and had done much for the prestige lof Indian political leadership in 
England. — "The Morning Post ” characterised it as hypocrisy and askod, “with the 
biggest political party in India in goal and the Indian army as a reserved service, 
how can British Ministers pretend that they entrust India with self-government V 

2nd. Bombay's Civil Disobedience Figures An analysis of the arrests made since 
the inauguration of tho Civil Disobedience movement following tho arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi on January 4, 1931, shows that 4,355 persons have been 
arrested in the city in connection with Congress demonstrations, and 52 ‘war 
councils' have been jailed. Tho largest number of arrests were in connection with ’ 
gold exports. 300 volunteers were arrested in connection with picketing at gold 
export shops and picketing banks and the Mint. Picketing at foreign druggists' 
shops and foreign cloth shops accounted for the arrest of 175 and 179 respectively. 
The arrests in connection with the cotton market were 138 including 13 merchants. 
Congress activities relating to picketing at post offices, at the Secretariat, court 
demonstrations and the raid at the Wadala Balt pans resulted in tho arrest of 
200 persons. The National Gandhi Weeks between them resulted in the arrest of 
nearly 400 persons. Four hundred and forty-six were arrested under tho Ordi- 
nance. Rs. 50,000 belonging to tho Congress funds were seized from local banks 
by the Government. Fines were imposed almost in every case and tho amounts 
realised so far total Rs. 1,83,000, the largest amount being paid bv Mr. Bhulabhai 
J. JDesai, ex- Advocate General who bad to pay Rs. 10,000. Bp Mulraj Kursondas 
Ra. 5,000 and Surji Vallabdas Re. 1,000. Jn addition to the “Free Press Journal” 
that forfeited its security twice and has paid nearly Rs. 36,000 so far, seven 
other printing presses and newspapers in the city were asked to deposit security 
and one press was seized by the police. Excluding furniture and movable proper- 
ties of eonvicted Congressmen seized in lieu of fines imposed, the police have 
also seized two motor cars, cyclostyle machines, cycles, hundreds of uniform and 
1 
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cash amounting to nearly Rs, 2, 000 and cartloads of Congress literature. In the 
first four days in January 1933 the arrests in connection with Congress activities 
are nearly 40. 

4th. Prof, Kripalani arrested Prof. J. B. Kripalani was arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and was sentenced on 13th January to five months* 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna, under Section 17 (1), Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

Mahatma 'a Moving Appeal : Solution for Ouruvayur Deadlock In a moving 
appeal to Sanatanists for improving the lot of Harijans, Mahatma Gandhi said: 
“I have no other end to serve than to see Sanatan Dharma revivified and lived in 
its reality in the lives of millions who at present seem to me to deny it. 7 * 
Following the established precedent with but slight variation, he suggested that 
Harijans “should be always allowed, but only for certain hours in the day” as 
solution for the Ouruvayur deadlock. 

“Gandhi Day ” Arrests in Bombay The anniversary of the incarceration of 
Mahatma Gandhi was observed at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Allahabad, Delhi and 
Jubbulpore, leading to a number of arrests by the police.— In Bombay lathis 
wers used to disperse a largo crowd. A Congress demonstration held at 
Chowpathy to observe the 12th Gandhi Incarceration Day culminated in 
13 persons being arrested, and seven others being injured. The arrested persons 
included Mr. M. R. Masani, a young Parsi barrister and three members of the 
52nd Emergency Council of Bombay. The din created by vociferous cheering and 
shouting of slogans by the demonstrators was followed by police charges on the 
crowds. Flourishing their lathies, police officers chased away the crowds to con- 
siderable distances, and seven persons injured during these eharges were treated 
at the Congress Free Hospital and the Free Emergency Hospital. There were also 
a few cases of stone-throwing at the police by the hooligan clement in the 
crowd. A similar demonstration held at Parel resulted in the arrest of 13 persons, 
bringing the total number of arrests to 26. 

5th. Communal Trouble in Alwar State The situation in Alwar State i9 troubled 
owing to the agitation set up by Mhos or Muslim farmers. They were reported to 
have attacked some towns and committed robberies. The police being helpless, 
the military was sent to keep the peace. Incendiarism and looting were reported 
to be rampant in Tanjira, Govindgarh and Ramgarh. The authorities felt some 
difficulty in finding adequate forces to cope with the situation, ft was estimated that 
the rebels numbered eighty to nincty-thou-and. The military were forced to open 
firo on a crowd of Meos in the vicinity of Govindgarh, when several thousands 
of Meos tried to rescue captured rebels by forec. Batches of soldiers of fifteen 
each marched in villages in the disturbed areas restoring confidence among 
the people. The insurgent M<*os, however, dispersed into the jungles and 

inaccessible hills, avoiding clashes with British forces. A small fresh contin- 
gent. of cavalry and infantry subsequently arrived from Delhi and proceeded 
to Ramgarh. Only loyalist Meos came to the capital to record their loyalty, but 
the rebels, who formed the majority, held themselves out demanding the 
appointment of an independent committee of enquiry under the chairmanship of a 
British Officer. 

Alwar revolt exploited by British Diehard Press : The Alwar revolt was 
exploited bv the British diehard organs as a further proof of India’s unfitness for 
Rwaraj. “ The Daily Mail" particularly splashed headlines about British troops 
being the only barrier*, against a state of anarchy. Some moderate journals also 
wrote dubiously about the danger of communal repercussions in British India 
resulting from the present troubles. 

6th. Bobu Rajemlra Prasad arrested Babu Rajendra Prasad. Acting President of 
the Indian National Congress, was arrested at Ban ki pore JaiI gate where he cam* 
to watch Prof. Kifpalani’s trial. He was produced before the Magistrate and rem- 
anded to custody till 19th January. 

Gujert “dictator” sentenced P. T. Varraa, Gujerat's 59th. Congress “Dictator** 
was sentenced at Poona to two years* rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
150 under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Toe accused on 3rd January 
announced in the Cantonment that there would be a meeting at Rhanwar Wada, 
on the next day and he was arrested while reading a speech at the meeting. 
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71k Arrest of Mr. PyareJal Mr. Pygrelal, Gandhi ji'a Secretary, was arretted 
liader the Special Powers Act at “Mani Bh&van.’ by the Bombay C. 1. D. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, sentenced Mr. Pyarelul, and Messrs, 
P . R. Barucha and K. B. Barucha, Barristers, on the 12th January, to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a tine of Rs. 200 each, in default to undergo im- 
prisonment for further period of three months, for managing the operations of an 
unlawful body. They were also sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment 
and to a fine of 100 each. 

9th. Liberal Leaders' Momentous Statement on Arrival Home :— Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jaynkar in a Joint. statement summarised tho main achievement 
of theR. T. Conference. They said: “Despite many moments of grave anxiety during 
the progress of our discussions in London and the fact that there are still loose 
ends to tie up, the general atmosphere as our work developed became one of 
increasing friendliness and mutual understanding. Even where agreement was 
not readied, there was obvious desire to appreciate each other's points of view* 
In fairness to the Bee ret ary of State we are bound to say that, he showed a keen 
sense of the necessity for a speedy solution of the constitutional problem and a 
real appreciation of Indian demand for responsibility at the centre. For this and 
other reasons it is that we urge that it is all the more necessary that Indian 
opinion should direct itself closely to concrete elements of the entire problem and 
our resources should be consolidated in order to enable that, opinion effectively to 
assert itself at all subsequent, stages. Wc do not disguise from ourselves the pro- 
bability of strong opposition from certain reactionary circles in England and 
India, but wc are confident, that, if our countrymen organise the full forces of 
public opinion upon a constructive plan for the achievement, of a satisfactory and 
workable constitution success will be within our grasp’. 8ir Tej Bahadur feapru 
and, Mr. Jayakar briefly referred to the essential features of their scheme embodied 
in their memorandum in London and r« iterated that neither because of the possible 
difficulty connected with the establishment of the Reserve Bank nor in the 
unlikely event of the Slates making any delay, should tho functioning of the 
Responsible Government at the Gent re be postponed beyond 10115. They add that 
although our demand that the date should he fixed in the Act of Parliament for 
the establishment of Federation has not been met, we do not. look upon this 
issue as closed. 

1 Ith. Protest against the Poona Pact in Bengal.—- A largely attended and repre- 
sentative conference of Bengal Hindus was hold at Calcutta, under the auspices 
of the British Indian Association. Bir B. B. Ghosh presiding, to protest against 
the Poona Pact, which the resolution inter alia Hinted was arrived at without 
consulting the Hindus of Bengal and without any knowledge of or consideration 
for the social and political conditions in the Provinces. The resolution pointed 
out that the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes whs out of all 
proportion to the real needs of the Province. The Conference requested the 
Premier to cancel his acceptance of the arrangement as far as Beugal was 
concerned. 

15th. Big Lucknow Round-up: J2 Congressmen arrested '.— A minudoula Park, the 
heart of Lucknow City was the scene of great excitement when over 42 prominent 
Congress workers of these provinces were arrested in a private building while 
holding a special meeting of the IT. P. Provincial Congress Committee convened 
for to-dny, and which was joined by Congress ‘dictators’ representing all districts 
of U. P. The sitting commenced punctually at 3 p. m., Doctor Murarilal pre- 
siding, and adopted several resolutions. 38 Congress ‘dictators’ including two 
ladies, were in attendance. The police who got scent of the programme remained 
watchful throughout the day. The Congress people after completing the delibera- 
tions of meetir.g hoisted the national flag over the building where they had held 
their meeting and began addressing a gathering which had collected in large 
numbers. The Police thereupon rushed to the scene of the occurrence, and entered 
the second storey where they arrested them all. 

Dictators” day Celebration Sequel at Calcutta:- Fortyone persons described 
as dictators of District and 8ub-di visional Co gress Committee* were arrested iu 
connection it was stated with the celebration of ’‘Dictators’ Day.” It appeared that 
a conference was proceeding at Mahisbathan near the Balt Lakes, seven miles off 
the city, to observe the day in the evening when the Bub-Divisional Magistrate, 
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Rarasat, appeared with a pose of police^ declared* the assembly unlawful and 
effected the arrests. 

16th. The Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment Mr. Yorko, Sessions Jadge delivered 
judgment to-day in the Meerut Conspiracy Case convicting all but three accused. 
All the accused were present in the Court except Kishorilal Ghosh who was 
lying ill in Calcutta and Thcngdi who died a few months back. Elaborate police 
arrangements had been made and all people entering the court compound were 
searched. The District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the Superin- 
tendent of Meerut .Tail were present in court besides a few others including three 
local lawyers. The “communist” accused entered the court compound singing 
the usual workers’ songs. Ladies wore not allowed in the court. The Judge delivered 
the judgment convicting and sentencing the following persons Muzaffar Ahmed— 
transportation for life. Dange, Sprat t, Gbate, Joglekar and Nimbkar — transportation 
for twelve years each. Bradley. Mirajkar and Usman i— transportation for ten 
years each. Shansingh, Joshi. Majid, and Gosw a mi— transportation for seven years 
each. Ajodhya Prasad Adhikari. P . C. Joshi and J )osai~ -transportation for five 
years each. Chakravarti, Basak, Hutchinson, Mittra, Jbabwala and Saigal — four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shnmsul Hilda, Alvc, Kaslc, Gaurishankar and 
Kadam— three years’ rigorous imprisonment each. The following persons were 
acquitted Kishorilal Ghosh, Shibnath Bancrjco and B. N. Mukhcrjec. 

It will bo remembered that on tho complaint filed by Mr. Harton, Deputy Ins- 
pector General of Police, 32 persons had been arrested from different parts of the 
country on March 20, 1028. The allegations against them were that they were 
members of a conspiracy to deprive His Majesty the King Emperor of his soverei- 
gnty of British India within tho meaning of Section 121 A, I. P. C. The trial be- 
fore Mr. Milner White lasted for ten months. With the exception of Dharam- 
bir Singh all the accused were committed to the Sessions and Air. R. M. Yorkc, 
Additional Sessions Judge took up the ease in January 1930. lie delivered 

S raent which covered about G7G closely printed foolscap pages and it was 
that it took full five months to write the judgment on this case which was 
considered to bo the biggest trial in this country. From the political and histori- 
, cal points of view, the Meerut trial stands unique. Its alleged association with 
* Soviet Russia made it the cynosure of the eyes of the whole world. The enquiry 
and trial together covered a period of 3 years and 10 months. Its printed 
record covers about 10,000 pages. About G37 witnesses were examined and 33G4 
oxhibitB were filed, in addition to wlmt it cost to the defence, the Government 
had to spend over 1G lakhs of rupees in conducting the prosecution. 

19th. Bombay Liberals urge release of Political Prisoners “The signatories are 
strongly of opiuion that in order to secure a peaceful atmosphere for considera- 
tion of the reform proposals on their merits it is essential that all political 
prisoners should be immediately released and that they are not without hope that 
such action may result in harmony and co-operation.’ —Thus ended a 

long statement issued by Sir Chimanlal Betulvad on behalf of tho 

conference held over tho week-end by leading Bombay citizens of Liberal persua- 
sion. The conference held three sittings ami thoroughly considered the proposals 
made by Sir Samuel Iloare at the llound Table Conference. The statement 
formed its considered opinion and took objection to most of the principal 
proposals made by Sir Samuel Hoarc. Among the signatories were Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Govindrao Pradban, Sir Pheroz Scfhna, LaJji Naranji, H. P. Mody, 
J. B. Petit, L. A Tairsee. Maim Subedar, M. O. Chsgalu, R. II. Bakalc G. 6. 
Motilal, A. D. Shroff, Sir M. Viswcswarayu, Sir Chuniiai Mehta, Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, Mnthurada3 Vassanji, II. M. Mehta, Meyer Nassim, K. Natarajan. 
J. K. Mehta, B. P. Masani, M. D. Gilder, I). G. Dalvi and B. N. Gokhale. 

2 lot. Oandhiji's Statement : “State Interference in Religious Matters an Intolerable 
Nuisance : Legislation Imperative Necessity -"If the report is an intelligent 
anticipation of the forthcoming Viceregal decision, I can only s.\y that it will be a 
tragedy,” observed Mr. Gandhi referring to a Delhi message published in the morn- 
ing in which the probable difficulties m the way of Government according sanc- 
tion to the Temple Entry Bills were anticipated. “1 emphatically repudiate 0 * 
continued Mr. Gandhi, “the suggestion that there is any political objective behind 
these measures. If court decisions had not hardened a doubtful custom into law, 
no legislation would be required. I would myself regard State interference iu 
religious matters aB an intolerable nuisance. But be re legislation becomes an 
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imperative necessity in order to remove the legal obstruction and based as it 
will be on popular will, as fur as I can see, there can be no question of clash 
betweeu parties representing rival opinions. 

22nd. Mahatma speaks on Ouruvayur Question “If a systematic referendum is 
again taken on the Ouruvayur question and if the Zamorin participates iu it 
and accepts whatever result comes out, I shall consider my vow fulfilled”, wroto 
Mahatma Oandbi is reply to the questions sent to him by Mr. ltancbchoddos 
' Fatvari, ex-Dewan of the Morvi Htate, who recently interviewed him in the 
Ycravada Jail. Mahatma (iandhi proceeds : "Pamphlets describing who were 
entitled to vote were freely distributed and people were relied upon for their 
honesty of faith. It is not wholly impossible that those who were engaged in 
taking the Referendum exploited my vow to fast unto death. I, however, have not 
come to know that the vow is being exploited for conducting an agitation in 
favour of the Temple-Entry Fill. ] do not consider inter-commumil dinners and 
marriages as a part of the programme of removal of uutouchabilily. though I sco 
nothing wrong in all classes of people sitting together to take food prepared 
according to the hygienic principles and served in separate dishes, and I welcome 
marriages between 'suitable parties if their conduct is pure and their ultimate goal 
is self-respect. 1 have visited temples so often during my travels that I cannot 
say how often 1 have visited them, I had no right to contribute anything to tem- 
ples from the funds collected by me. “1 cannot be satisfied with separate temples 
for Untouchables, as I do not recognise a class of untouchables. Those untouchables 
who observe rules of cleanliness should have the right of temple entry. 1 consi- 
der it easier to ensure that observance of rules of cleanliness by untouchables than 
by other Hindus. A large section of depressed class* h have not authorised me to 
agitate for securing right of temple-entry for them, but I want other Hindus to- 
do their duty. I cannot, without committing a breach of the pledge givon to lilts 
Government, answer the quest iuii, why I having launched the Noii-Co-opcration 
Movement, seek the help of the Viceroy on such a question/’ 

23rd. Viceroy Refuses Sanction to Temple-Entry Bill Lord Willingdon refused 
sanction to Dr. fribbarnynn's Temple-Entry Jiill in the Madras Council, but Ilis 
Excellency permitted the int reduction, in the legislative Assembly, of Mr. Kanga 
lycrs Untouehnbility Abolition Fill. The Government emphasised trie need of ascer- 
tainment of Hindu opinion before they (Government) could decide what attitude to 
adopt. The announcement, further stared that the Governor-General and the Go- 
vernment of India desired to make it plain that it was essential that consideration 
of any such measure should not proceed unless the proposals were subjected to the 
fullest examination in all i heir aspects not merely in the Legislature but also out- 
side it by all who would be affected by them. This condition can only be satisfied 
if the Fill is circulated in the widest manner for tbe purpose of electing public 
opinion. It must also be understood that tbe grant of sanction to the introduc- 
tion in the Central Legislature, Fills relating to temple entry do not commit the 
Government in any way to the acceptance or support of the principles contained 
therein. 

24th. Mahatmaji an Viceroy's Decision -The Viceregal sanction would have in all 
probability successfully prevented the fast over Ouruvayur. But the Government 
of India had willed otherwise. I must try to trace the hand of God in it. He 
wants to try me through and through, said Mahatma (iandhi in a statement 
regarding the decision of the Viceroy about Temple Eutry Bills. Tho sanction 

§ iven to the AU-lndia Bill, added Mahatmaji, was an unintentional challenge to Hin- 
uism and the reformer. Hinduism will take care of itself if the reformer will 
be true to himself. Thus considered the Government of India’s decision must be 
regarded as God-send. It clears the issue. It makes it for India and tho world 
to understand the tremendous importance of the moral struggle now going on in 
India. Continuing, Gandhiji said.: "But whatcrcr the fennatanists may decide the 
movement for Temple Entry now broadens from Guruvayur in the extreme south 
to Hardwar in the north and my fast, though it remains further postponed, 
depends not now upou Guruvayur only but extends automatically to temples in 
general.” 

26th. Independence Day Arrests s— As a sequel to the “Independence Day” celebra- 
tion# # number of arrests were made all over the country.— At Calcutta a proces- 
sion of 200 volunteers including 40 women was arrested while marching to maidan 
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(o hold demonstrations, A dozen youths were arrested for attempting to hoist 
Congress flag on the Central office of the Calcutta Corporation.— At Patna Mr. 
A. N. Singhs, the Provincial Congress “Dictator”, Mrs. Rajendra Prasad and 
four other ladies wero arrested for leading a procession. Several volunteers 
were also arrested for attempting to hoist national flag on the High Court.— Seth 
Govindas was arrested at Jubbulpore for leading a procession.— In Bombay, a 
crowd of demonstrators at Chowpatty were dispersed by a mild lathi charge 
and five arrests were effected.— Mr. Chottabhai Dcsai, President of the Bombay 
“War Council”, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous and a fine of Rs. 150. Six 
volunteers who were arrested along with the President were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from six months to three months. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan Kingho, described as tho Behar Provincial Congress “Dictator”, and 
Chandrabathi Devi, District Congress “Dictator”, who were arrested to-day, 
were sentenced, on 1st February, under Section 17 (2) Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act to fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment each, while nineteen others 
including two ladies, were sentenced under Section 17 (1) of the Act to four 
monlhs’frigorotts imprisonment each. — Forty-nine persons, including two women, 
who were arrested to-day in Calcutta in different batches on charges of leading 
an unlawful procession and being members of an unlawful assembly, were sen- 
tenced on 1st February by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment each. The convicted persons included Mr. K. P. Chatter- 
j<je, Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation, and Doctor ludranarayan Sen- 
Gupta. 

Civil Disobedience Prisoners : An Official Analysis Official figures regarding 
communal character of the Civil Disobedience prisoners show that in the case 
of Ajmere Mcwara, out of a total of 269 Congress prisoners sentenced up to the 
end of September, 267 were Hindus. In Assam out of 887 Civil Disobedience 
prisoners in the .Sylhet .Tail 866 were Hindus and 21 Muslims. In Bengal of 
2,957 prisoners at the end of October, 33 were Mahomcdaus and the rest Hindus, 
lu Bihar and Orissa 99 per ce.nt of the prisoners in the Patna and Cuttack jails 
aro reported to be Hindus and 55 per cent of them illiterate. In the Central Pro- 
vinces out of Civil Disobedience prisoners all except 24 were Hindus. In Coorg 
all the prisoners were Hindus with no visible means of subsistence, lu Delhi 
91 per cent, were Hindus. In Madras of 904 Congress prisoners in the Raiah- 
Mundry, Trichi nopoly and Cannauore jails 892 were Hindus, 6 Muslims and 6 
Christians. In the * Punjab, in the Central Jail at Multan 89 per cent, were 
Hiudus and Sikhs and Muslims 10 and 3 per cent respectively, in the old 
Central Jail 94 per cent, were Hindus and 9 per cent, other communities. In 
the United Provinces the percentage in the four jails of Hindus was as follows : 
Lucknow Camp .Tail 99 per cent., Lucknow District Jail 98 per cent., Fyzabad 
District Jail 96 per cent. And Bareilly District Jail cent, per cent. 

29th. Begum Shah Naieax on womens franchise Bcgtini Shah Nawaz in a letter 
to “Thie Times” presenting the case of women in the new Indian constitution, 
urged direct representation for women and that they should be represented on 
the Central Upper Chamber. 8he asked for tho unconditional recognition of equa- 
lity between sexes as a Fundamental Right and also that women members of the 
Houso of Commons Bhould have a place on the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Begum Shah Nawaz added it was essential that there should be differential qualifica- 
tions for women in order at least to enfranchise the number of women recommen- 
ded by the Franchise Committee. 

3I«k Lancashire's threat to India The contention that the Indian cotton duties 
on Lancashire goods are unjustifiably high is expressed in the annual report of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Tk report says that it appears that British 
and Indian Governments have taken undue advantage of the restraint shown by 
Lancashire and allowed the alliance of Indian millowners with the Congress to 
hurry them into action, which disregarded other legitimate interests. If that is 
proved to he the case in future, Lancashire will be forcod to use^a political weapon 
and call on its Parliamentary representatives for action to redress the situation of 
obvious inequity. 

Anti- Indian propaganda in England smMembers of Parliament have lately been 
receiving a number of letters from their constituents urging them to oppose the 
Indian policy of the Government, to support the views of Mr. Ohuromit, to re- 
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fuse responsibility at the Centre till Provincial autonomy has had a fair trial, and 
to limit Provincial autonomy (said a “Times” report). The similarity of many of 
these communications led to the discovery of their common origin in a circu- 
lar issued by the Executive Committee of the Indian Empire Society to its mem- 
bers, requesting them to induce electors to write letters to the members of 
Parliament in the above strain. They also appended to tho circular model letters* 
*No autonomy for Bengal ” : European Association Decision : — Provincial autono- 
my, so for as Bengal was concerned, should be withheld in toto until such time 
as its inauguration could take place with Bafety, was the observation mado by 
Mr. H. Carey Morgan, Chairman of the Calcutta Branch of tho European As- 
sociation, in the course of his speech at the annual moeting of the Branch at 
Calcutta. The views of this Branch had been approved, he said, by the other 
branches of the Association and ho added that representation had been made to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Bengal Governor on the coming Reforms H. E. Sir John Anderson, ad- 
dressing tho European Association at Calcutta, said that he deprecated too much 
the cry of “Breakers Ahead” and added that responsibility had a sobering and 
steadying effect. His Excellency supported central responsibility and absolute 
autonomy for provinces. Leaving aside conditions of emergency, His Excellency 
said that responsible government was not really compatible with outside control. 
Regarding the question of law and order in Bengal, Sir J. Anderson said that 
the time had not como to pronounce the final judgment but His Excellency 
hoped that the province might not be singled out for special treatment when full 
self-government was being conferred on other provinces of India. 

FEBRUARY 1933 

lit. The Viceroy's Address to the Assembly : —“There is no tarrying on the road of 
constitutional* advance. Steadily and Rurely tho march to Federation proceeds. 
In spite of themselves, the loaders of the Civil Disobedience movement will, I feel 
convinced, be caught up in the living forces of constructive politics, which the 
near approach of the new Constitution is releasing on all sides.”— Thus observed 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the course of his address to the members of 
the Assembly. Regarding tno Joint Select Committee procedure, His Excellency 
said that the Secretary of State would shortly announce the lines to bo followed 
after tho publication of the White Paper. The Viceroy was confident that repre- 
sentatives orf the Indian legislatures would be among those invited for consulta- 
tion. As regards the situation in the country, His Excellency was glad that tho 
Government s policy of not relaxing the measures against Civil Disobedience bad 
commended itself to an cvcr-increasing number of moderates and he assured tho 
House that these measures would be in force only during tho transitional stage. 

Sarda Act Conference The Sarda Act Conference was held at Delhi under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Harbibis Sarda, tho author of tho Act. A 
resolution was unanimously passed asking the Government to take steps to aroeud 
the law so as to prevent child marriages from being performed in contravention 
of the Act. The resolution added, that in order to give the country the full 
benefit of it the Child Marriage Restraint Act should be so amended as to give 
power to District Magistrates to issue injunctions stopping the performance of 
marriages which contravened the provisions of the Act. 

2nd. Delhi " Conspiracy ” Case dropped The Government of India announced 
abandonment of tno Delhi ConspiracyCase after 21 month’ trial. The total annual cost 
of the trial was about Rs. 3,50,000. The Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the special procedure which was adopted to expedite the trial had 
failed to secure that object and so the conspiracy case was not to be pursued. 
Some of the accused, however, who were alleged to have committed serious overt 
acts would be placed for trial under the ordinary procedure. Two would be 
detained under Regulation HI of 1818. 

3rd. Mrs. Gandhi Arrested Mrs. Kastnribhai Gandhi and six other women were 
arrested in the village of Ras ia Borsad taluka, when they along with a hundred 
local women went in procession shouting slogans. The arrested persons were 
taken to Borsad for trial* Mrs. Gandhi was sentenced on the 8th under Section 
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17 (1) of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act to six months’ imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Rs. 500 or in default, to undergo six weeks’ further imprisonment. 
Six other ladies who were arrested along with Mrs. Gandhi were sentenced 
tinder Section 17 (2) to eighteen months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 
200 or in default to undergo six months’ further imprisonment. 

4th. Sir S. lloare on the Indian Question In the course of letter to his constituents, 
reviewing the Indian problem, Sir Samuel Hoare said : *‘We have no intention 
of abdicating responsibilities and wc certainly shall not roport the Irish precedent. 
While wc are prepared to support the cause of Indian self-government we are 
certainly not going to sacrifice British or Imperial interests”. 

5th. Iloare's Review of Indian Situation Making a statement in the Commons on 
tho position in India Sir Samuel Hoare said that, during January, there were 
occasional outbursts of Congress activity accompanied by minor disturbances but 
the situation continued to bo well in hind. 14,815 were imprisoned for political 
offences at the end of December compared to 17,145 at the end of November. 
Tho interest of many Congress workers was diverted to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign 
against Unreliability, 

6th. Ban on Allahabad Meeting A public meeting in Allahabad in connection with 
tho anniversary of Pandit Matilal which was to have been presided over by Sir 
Tuj Bahadur Saprti, was prohibited by the District Magistrate of Allahabad. In 
tho course of a statement to the Press regarding the ban, Sir Tej Bahadur said 
that the District Magistrate might have boon more considerate and made a refer- 
ence to the convenors of the meeting who were politicians of different schools, 
even though Congressmen might join it. He added that actions of such charac- 
ter only tended to cause unnecessary and avoidable irritation and annoyance to 
public sentiment. He concludes by flaying that *'it is time it was realised that 
there is a limit to exasperation of public feeling on a question of this character”, 
l’andit. Hirdayanath Kunzru, one of tho convenors, applied to the Sessions Judge, 
Allahabad, to revise the order of the District Magistrate. The Sessions Judge 
dismissed the application on tho ground that it would t bc waste of time to con- 
sider it since no order passed by him could afreet any similar order which the 
Magistrate may pass in future. 

Condition for Gandhi’s release : —In the Assembly Sir Harry Haig was bom- 
barded with a series of questions relating to the release of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Horae Member maintained that tho key to the whole question Tgy in the Congress 
attitude on Civil Disobedience whether they intended to continue it or abandon it. 
Members suggested that sinco Mr. Gandhi, if released, would be preoccupied with 
anti-uutouchability campaign it would be safe and desirable to release him and 
other political prisoners. Sir Harry Haig isaid that the Government had received 
no satisfactory assurance Ihat with the release of Mr. Gandhi thero would bo 
complete abandonment of Civil Disobedience. On the other band, Mr. Gandhi 
himself only so recently as January 14 stated that he would uso all bis talents 
for tho Civil Disobedience movement. 

8th. Bombay Liberals Condemn Reform Proposals : A mammoth meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay belonging to various schools of thought, was held in the 
Cowasji Jehangir Hall, which was packed to the full Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
presided, and the speakers included Sir Govind Eao Pradhnn, Sir M. 
Visvesvarayya, Mr. Mathurdas Vassanji, Mr. H. P. Mody, Mr. R. P. 
Masani, Mr. J. K. Mehta, Professor Davar and others. Resolutions wero 
passed, expressing dissatisfaction with the Reforms proposals that havo emerged 
from the deliberations of the Third Round Table Conference and demanding the 
release of all political prisoners in order to secure a peaceful atmosphere for tho 
consideration of the Reforms scheme. 

Hardship of Political Prisoners : Questions in Assembly Question hour to-day 
was unusually enlivened by Mr. Satyeu Mitra’s questions regarding political 
prisoners, ana their hardships In Madras Presidency. Deoli Detention Camp and 
Andamans. Answering Mr. 8. Mitra, the Home Member said that the question 
of association for Mr. Bose, a lonely State prisoner in the Jubbulpore 
Jail was under the consideration of Government ana Government’s decision would 
be reached at an early date. Sir Harry Ilaig saw no reason for supposing that 
S&tindran&th Sen, a Bengal detenu in the Ajmer Central Jail was getting a 
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treatment which was unjustifiable. The question of transferring him therefore ilii! 
not ariao. There are eight Suite prisoner** from Bengal eon fined in the Jail# of 
the Madras Presidency and the Home Member said that ho was not prepared to 
give detailed information about them but said that the general state of health of 
those prisoners was satisfactory. Sir Harry Haig informed the House that the 
Government had accepted the general principle that prisoners convicted of terrorist 
crimes should be liable to be sent to the Andamans. 

9th. Arrests ami Convictions : — S th O.unndar Das, described as the “Dictator’’ 
IJ. P. Congress Committee was sentenced tit Bareilly to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a ( 1 tie of 50 rupees. Srimati Vidya Ball, “dictator”, 
Allahabad and another woman were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of Rs. 15 each under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act in connection with the Congress procession at Bareilly on the 12th of 
January hist.— Seth Govimlas who was arrested on 20th January in connection 
with the Independence Day celebrations was sentenced on the 9th February to one 
ycni’a rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs LHXK) in default to three months’ 
additional imprisonment.— Mr. Debiprasad Shu k la who was also arrested with 
him was awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment and u fine of Rs. 100 in 
default to oue-aud-a-half mouths’ further imprisonment. 

13th. Condition of O mdhiji's Release : Sir Samuel's Statement In Commons : 

Replying to Mr. Thomas Williams. Sir Samuel I loan* ami on need that there 
could be no question of Mr. Gandhi or other Civil Disobedience prisoners being 
released until ( tavern nrjiit had convincing reasons to believe that their release 
would not ho followed by a revival of civil disobedience. Mr. Thomas Williams 
usked whether Sir Samuel lloaro e\'|>eete<l to get the maximum results from 
the Round [able Conference when the ofiicial leaders of Indian thought were 
in prison. Sir Samuel l Inara replied that there would bo numerous represen- 
tatives of Indian thought at any present or future discussion. Mr. WillianiH 
asked : Was it. not likely that Indians would be more ready to welcome the 
progress that had been math) if their ^lenders were released. Sir Samuel lloaro 
replied that it was a very complicated question to which an answer yes or no 
would be useless. 

Establishment af Indian Medical Council : Mr. Bajpai's Hill in the Assem- 
bly At the Assembly Mr. G. S. Bajpai moved that the Bill to establish a 
Medical Council in India and to provide for a maintenance of British Indian 
Register be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law Memlw?r, Sir 
Frank Noyco, Dr. Dalai, Mr. Aithur Moore, Sir Harisiug Gour, Sirdar Harabans 
Brar, Messrs* Gayaprasal Singh, Mr. S. C. Mitru, Ku invar Haji Alikhan, Mr. 
Yarniukhan, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Messrs. Ramkrishna Reddi, Anklcsnria 
and the mover, lie was cheered at the conclusion of his twenty minutes’ speech 
when he Bought the co-operation of tho House to remove any imperfections. 
He emphasised that, licentiates should be excluded from the scope of the mea- 
sure in accordance with the opinion of a majority of the provincial governments. 

14th, Arrests and Conrielions Pruyag Dutt and twelve others were sentenced at 
Lucknow to one year’s rigorous imprisonment each under tho Criminal Law 
Amendment Act on n charge of participating in activities in furtherance of the 
Congress moveraont. They were arrested when attempting to oj»cn an office of 
tho District Congress Committee at* Aminabnd— At Calcutta, six persons wore 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous each by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
lor loading a procession in Clive Street and for being members of an unlawful 
Association. 

IStfa. Release of Qandhiji and Political Prisomrs : Debate in Assembly — Jn the 
Assembly there was a resolution on the agenda by Mr. Ranga Iyer for no- 
mination of representatives of the House to interview Mahatma Gatulhi in Jail 
with a view to bring about his release and that of his followers. When the Deputy 
President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter made a statement yielding 
place to Mr. Maswood Ahmed to niovo his resolution on the same subject. Thu 
resolution asked for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayalullah and 
other political prisoners to secure their co-operation in tho future of constitution* 
making. 

16th. Chittagong Armoury Raid Absconlci arrested Surya Sen, alleged leader of 
the First* Armoury Raid, for whose arrest a reward of Rs. 10,000 had been do* 
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dared by the Government, and Brajendra Nath Das, another absconder, were 
arrested at Gairala, 5 miles from Patiya in Chittagong District. Details available 
regarding the arrest showed that the arrest was effected after a sharp fight between 
the absconders and the police. No casualty was, however, reported. Sen, who 
was regarded as the principal absconder in the Chittagong Armoury Raid case, 
had been missing since 1930. 

17th. Anti-communal League s— In order to give practical shape to Dr. Mahomed 
Alam’s idea of forming an Anti-Communal League having tor its object the eradi- 
cation of communal ism in every shape or form, prominent citizens of Lahore, 
representing various communities and interests, met by invitation at Dr. Alam’s 
residence. Prominent among those present were Dr. Alam, Lala Dunichand, 
Lala Shamlal, Advocate, Prof. Abdul Majid, Mr. Haridatta Sharma, Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Prof. Kuchiram Sahney, Mr. Hira Singh, Dr. Datta. Sardar 
Gopal Singh, and Mr. Ralliaram, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Lahore. The League’s aims 
would be to devise ways and means to bring Indians of all claBBes aud communi- 
ties closer together to promote the common interest. The League’s activities would' 
be at first in the Punjab but it was hoped to make it an All-India organisation. 

20th. Next Congress at Calcutta Mr. M.H. Aney, Acting President of the Congress 
announced that the next session of the Indian National Congress would meet at 
Calcutta on the 31st March and 1st April. Four provinces had pressed their 
invitations but the invitation from Bengal was accepted. 

22nd. Demand for release of politicals : — A well attended public meeting at Lahore 
urged the immediate release of all political prisoners and declared that the re- 
form proposals as they emerged from the Round Table Conferences were un- 
acceptable to the Indian people because they fell far short of the minimum de- 
mands of the country. The meeting demanded that tho new Constitution should 
include complete Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility subject to safe- 
guards in India’s interests regarding defence and foreign affuirs, for a fixed tran- 
sitional period. 

23rd. A/-. Subash' Bose sails far Europe : — Mr. Subash Chandra Bose sailed for 
Europe from Bombay Ito-day. Select friends and relatives were allowed to interview 
him .on board the steamer^ n the presence of police officers. Regulation III order wa9 
not withdrawn till the steamer entered the ocean. Mr. Sunil Bose, Mr. S. 0. 
Bose’s elder brother, who is the manager of the Calico Mills, Ahracdabad, his 
nephew Mr. Amiya Bose, and Mr. Sunil Bose were the three relatives whom tho 
Bombay Government permitted to interview Mr. Subash Bose on board the steamer. 
Mr. Bose was going to Switzerland where he would be treated. Mr. Bose’s parents 
could not come as they were unwell. 

24th. Women Magistrates in Bengal For the first time in Bengal seventeen women 
were appointed as Presidency Magistrates empowered to sit with the stipendiary 
Presidency Magistrate in the Central Children Court, Calcutta. The appointments 
gazetted included the names of 10 Bengali women, two Muslims, four Europeans 
and one Parsi. 

28th. Dichards ’ plea for modification of White Paper Controversy continued to 
rage among tho Conservatives on tho Indian policy. “The Morning Post ” said: 
The belief is that tho Government will be compelled to take note of the alarm so 
generally expressed. It is expected that the result will be considerable modifica- 
tion of the White Paper, A large section of the Members of Parliament will 
force to an issue the growing demand for the free vote in the Commons”.— Mr. 
Oadogan, Member of the House of Commons, in a speech in London, said that 
he was “opposed to any form of Responsible Government in the Centre unless it 
was made perfectly clear that the essential safeguards would accord with the 
appalling responsibility resting on the British shoulders for the welfare of the 
Indian people.”-— A resolution "that the Grand Council of the Primrose League 
views the question of Indian reforms with the gravest anxiety and whilst assur* 
ing Government of its support for reasonable progress in the provinces it trusts 
that the White Paper will not indicate that the British Government at the Centre 
will be abandoned until there is a definite proof of the success of Provincial 
Self-Government”, was passed. 

Government of India Budget for 1933-34 The Hon. Sir George Schuster, 
Finance Member of the Government of India, introduced the Budget In the 
A aseinbty. The revised estimates for the current year close with a stopras of Rs, 
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217 lakhs, as against Rs. 315 lakhs according to the Budget estimate. The year 
under Budget (1933-34) is expected to close with a surplus of 42 lakhs, the 
improvement being due to economies in Military and Civil Expenditure. No re- 
mission in taxation is proposed owing to the uncertainty still continuing. Sir 
George Schuster made slight changes in duties on boots and shoes and 
artificial Bilk. The noticeable change in taxation was the proposal to reimpose the 
stamp duty on cheques with effect from the 1st July. Blit this measure is in- 
tended to benefit the Provincial Governments exclusively at their request. 

Bengal Governor on timl for proper atmosphere 11, E. the Governor of Ben- 
gal addressing the Council said that it was not enough to meet fotce by force or 
to overbear lawlessness by asserting the majority and power of the law. Au at- 
mosphere must, if possible, be created in which seeds of disorder would not readily 
germinate. 


MARCH 1933 


v l»l. Ban on Congress session : -Mr. 8. 0. Mitra put a series of short notice ques- 
v lions in the Assembly relating to the Congress session. Sir Harry Haig, replying, 
* said that though the Congress hud not been declared an unlawful Association, “it 
stands at the present moment, for an unlawful movement, ami its activities are 
directed towards an unlawful end, and that is the reason why its annual session 
canaot be permitted.” He also stated that the Government’s decision to ban the 
proposed session lmd the approval of the Secretary of State. 


2nd. Congress and the White Paper Chaudhury Khaliuuzzaman of Lucknow, 
an old Oongreseman and acting President of All- India Moslem Nationalist Party 
left for Benares to consult Pundit Madan Mohan Malnviya. Maulana Abul 
hularn As id joined them at Benares. It was understood that the meeting was for the 
purpose of emphasising the view of the Nationalist Muslim Party, that the next 
session of the Congress should consider favourably the working of the new Cons- 
titution if it was acceptable to the country, thereby changing the present policy of 
Civil Disobedience. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, when asked whether the? Congress 
at Calcutta was likely to consider the White Pupcr, replied that although ho could 
not speak for the Congress personally he was of opinion that it could not con- 
sider the White Paper bo long as Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen wero in 


3rd. I lea for a non-co minimal Party : — An informal meeting of the members of the 
Council of State and the Assembly was held at New Delhi in the Western Ho- 
tel to consider the desirability of forming an All-India organisation based on non- 
communal lines to work the new Constitution. The Kumar Raja of Vcnkatagiri 
was the prime mover with regard to this matter. 


ah s fa c t ion icith Reforms proposals A public meeting was held in the 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad, to consider the reforms proposals, under the presidency 
of 1 undit Hirdayanath Kunzrii. The Pundit was of opinion that the proposals 
were not of such a character as to satisfy the people of India. He also pleaded 
for *1 he release of all political prisoners in order to create an atmosphere of good- 
will. Mr. O. Y. Chiutamoni characterised the present scheme as most unsatis- 
factory and one sided. Mr. Chintamani appealed to his countrymen to make it 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to palm off* utterly unsatisfactory Reforms as if 
they were the Magna Charta of India.” A resolution was passed expressing 
dissatisfaction with the reform proposals and opining that a definite perioa 
must be fixed for nationalisation of the army. 

The Moslem League A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
was held at the Western Hotel, New Delhi, under the chairmanship of Mian 
Abdul Aziz, President of tho A^Iudia Moslem League. The question 
of the amalgamation of tho All-India Muslim League with the All-India Muslim 
Conference was discussed. Sir Mahomed Yakub sponsored the resolution regard- 
ing amalgamation which was stoutly opposed by some. The meeting ended in 
utter eoufusion, some of the members indulging in a fight with sticks and chairs. 

Police raid "Oongrets camp'' in Calcutta The police raided a house in Nim- 
5¥!fi lt 5i described as a “Congress Camp’’ organised under the 
auspice* of tae All-India Congress Committee m connection with the session of 
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might be treated to have been accepted by the British Government. Altogether, 
eighteen safeguard# are mentioned in the list, and besides those mentioned above 
are the following : That the Federal Government will have no concern with the 
form of Government in the State# and the method of selecting representatives of 
the Indian State# to the Federal Legislature ; that there shall be no discrimina- 
tory legislation against any of the Fodering States or the subjects of auy such 
States ; that the appellate jurisdiction of trio Federal Court shall not extend over 
the courts of the Indian States. The concluding paras of the report contain a 
vigorous plea for the acceptance of the federal scheme. 

21st. Mr T. B. Saprus statement on White Paper Sir Tej Bahadur in the course 
of a long statement, on the White Paper said “The White Paper was a 
disappointing document, and the Constitution was not one for a self-governing 
dominion. The most outstanding feature of the Constitution is that far more 
emphasis is laid on safeguards and reservations than on Central responsibility and 
the possibility of its early growth and expansion. He said that it was not a 
Constitution intended to make an appeal even to moderate- minded men in India. 
It would have to bo materially altered in certain respects. Our duty, he concludes, 
is now to work for material alterations and amendments. The whole superstruc- 
ture is built on two foundations, viz., the Communal Award and All* India 
Federation. Our business should be not to attack the foundations but try to 
improve the superstructure.” 

22nd. Dr . Moon/Vs appeal for Unity : — In an appeal for political unity and the 
convening of u All parties' Conference, l)r. Ik Moonjec, Working President of the 
Hindu Mahnsablia, said that the only way of forging an effective instrument to 
force Government to respect the voice of the people and reconsider the retrograde 
proposals of the White Paper lay in bringing about political unity on a wider scale. 
Dr. Moonje considered that the time was ripe for a bold and comprehensive lead 
and appealed to the Congress and Mr. Aney to take the initiative and convene an 
All-Pailics’ Conference to reassert the comprehensive leadership of the Congress, 
which alone could bring round the Government into a sober mood. 

Congress Reception Committee members sentenced Dr. Ghosh and Mr. Pun- 
chaimii Bose were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to three 
months’ imprisonment under the Press Act, for having issued unauthorised leaflets, 
without the names of the printer or press in connection with the session of the 
Congress. They were further convicted as being members of the Reception 
Committee, which was an unlawful body, but were not separtely sentenced. 

24th. The ! Temple-Entry Bill -The Temple-Entry Bill was introduced in the 
legislative Assembly to-day. The motion for Introduction w ? as opposed by the llajali 
of Kollcngode and Mr. Thampan raised n preliminary objection that the Bill 
was ultra virus of the legislature, The latter objection was overruled by the 
President and the House allowed t lie Bill to be introduced. Mr. Ranga Aiyar 
next moved that the Temple-Entry Bill be ciiculated to elicit public opinion by 
the 10th .fuly. Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehari opposed the circulation motion 
and condemned the proposed legislation in strong terms. At last he urged that 
the date fixed for circulation should be 31st December instead of 3lst July. 
Mr. Gunjal opposed the circulation motion and asked the House not to support 
the Bill. As it was already 5 p. m. and as that was the last day of the session 

for non-official business, the President wanted to take the sense of the House for 

a late sitting. As there was no overwhelming majority for it, the President 

adjourned the House. So the Bill stood postponed to the Autumn session of 
the Assembly. 

25th. A Menace to Progress of Education : Bengal Governor on Terrorism : — “The 
Syndicate and Senate, as was only to be expected, have given expression to 

their sense of the menace which the cult of terrorism offers to the progress of 

true education and indeed to the advancement of the general interests of the 

country. I trust they will not permit their disapproval to stop short at mere 
expression but that they wifi actively exert their influence over students and 

guardians alike to counteract the insidious position of this pernicious doc- 
trine.” With these words, His Excellency 8ir John Anderson, in his first 

speech as Chancellor, addressed the annual Convocation when nearly G73 
Graduates received their Diplomas.— The Vice-Chancellor addressing appealed 
to parents and guardians of boys to help the University in counteracting the 
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terrible menace of terrorism to peaceful pursuit of knowledge and said: 'it is 
my duty to warn its alumni against the terrible disaster subversive activities 
against Government have brought to the country and the set-back it had already 
given to our aspirations for speedy attainment of Swaraj.* 1 

Viceroy's Gag s Jam Sahib Prevented From 'Airing His Views' At the 
Chamber of Princes the Jam Sahib of a wan agar, the Chancellor, read out. the 
account of work of the Indian States* Delegation to the Third Hound Table 
Conference. Ho stated that the cold logic of the situation had convinced him 
that the present federation scheme was dangerous alike to the States and the 
British connection, lie reiterated the conditions as a sin qua turn for the 
Indian States for entering the Federation which was the establishment of the 
rights of the States upon something more solid than the shifting sands of poli- 
tical convenience. In the present scheme he saw the obliteration of kingship 
by the inroads of democracy. At this stage the Viceroy intervening from the 
chair said that he did not see the relevancy of giving personal views at the 
time of submitting the report of the delegation. While unwilling to interrupt 
the Chancellor from completing hi» task of submitting the report, Ilia Excellency 
said that this was no occasion for airing one's views on “the terrible dangers 
of a possible federation.* 1 The Jam Habib of Nawanagar did not. proceed further 
with tho reading of the report. 

26th. Police Sub-Inspector shot dead At Patiya ( Chittagong), Sub-Inspec- 
tor Dikshit was shot dead. The victim was posted to Patiya about a year 
ago specially to deal with dacoity cases in tho area. Ori tho day of the 
outrage ho returned to his quarters late in tho night and when he was perfor- 
ming ablution in the attached yard he was tired on from behind with a shot gun 
and he immediately ex pi ml. Seven Mahomedans were arrested. They were 
recently hauled up by tho Bub-Inspector in a ease under Bee. 110 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

27th. Bengal Muslims Condemn White Paper “Tho White Paper is thoroughly unac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as tho proposals arc reactionary and or an illusive character, 
and particularly detrimental to tho vital interests of tho Moslem Community 11 , 
was the resolution passed at a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League. 

Hindu Mahasabha Condemns While Paper -The Joint Conference of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Maha Babha and the Hindu members of the Cen- 
tral Legislature met to consider tho While Paper. The conference was of opinion 
that the proposals in the White Paper were “most disappointing, inadequate ami 
eveu retrogressive”. 

28th. Congress Arrests in Calcutta : — Dr. Naliimkshya Sanyal and JTarn- 

sunder Chakravarti, Chairman and General Secretary, respectively, of the Reception 
Committee of the proposed Calcutta session of the Congress, and Manuidra 
Bannerjeo were sentenced to six months 1 rigorous imprisonment, on a charge 
of issuing unauthorised leaflets without the names of tho printer and publisher 
a .d also for being members of an unlawful association. 

tb. Depressed classes' Deputation to the Viceroy A deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India, led by Rio Bahadur M. 0. Raja, waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and urged the removal of disabiliti they were suffering under. They hoped 
that the Government would assist the passage into law of the Temple-entry Bill and 
the Anti-untouchabiliCy Bill. Replying to the deputation, His Excellency detailed 
the action taken by ths Government of India, the Provincial Governments and 
His M&icsty's Government for the improvement of their position economically and 
politically. Regarding the Temple-Entry Bill, tho Viceroy said (hat the duty of 
the Government was to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such 
proposals unless the fullest opportunity was given (o those affected to form and 
express their considered views on them. In the end, His Excellency assured the 
deputationists that himself and his Government would continue to show such 
practical sympathy as the circumstances permit. 

80th. Arrests of Congress leaders in Calcutta : —Early in the morning tho Calcutta 
Police made many arrestslin connection with the Fortyseventh Session of the Congress. 
Inspector J. Lahiri of the Ballygunge Police Station, with a number of constables 
went to the house of Sj, J. C. Gupta at 309, New Circular Road and communi- 
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catcd the object of his visit. Sj. Gupta was ready in a lew minutes and was 
arrested and driven to the Police Station under a police escort, lie was subse- 
quently removed to the Aliporo (Central Jail. Dr. M. Alam, the Congress 1 wider 
from Lahore, who was then in Calcutta to undergo a further course of treatment, 
was arrested and taken to the Central Jail. Sj. Buresh Chandra Majumdar, des- 
cribed as the third ehairman of the Reception Committee of the 47ifi session of 
the Congress was arrested. Sj. Rcnoy Rose, General Secretary, was also arrested. 
Hrecjnkta Urmila Devi who had been lying ill in bed was arrested and taken to 
the Central Jail. Prominent Congress workers who were arrested simultaneously 
with the arrests of Dr. Alam and Sj. J. C. Gupta were:— 8m. Jyotirmoyco Gan- 
gnli, Hjkta. Ifemprova Majuimlar, Dr. Protap Chandra (Julia Roy, Sj. Jitendra 
Natli Mitru, Amarendrn Rosr, Pantosh Banorjoe, Kalyani Das, Sudhangsu 15ose, 
Prabhat Ganguli, Prabhat K. Roy, Sailendra Mitra, Gostha Pal, Gu relit Singh, 
Ihisantalnl Mtiraka, Rhupcndra Nath Dutt, Uankim Mukherjoe, Mudliusudhan 
Das Htirman. The following persons were also arrested:— Capt. 
Narendra Nath Dutt. Dr. Charu Chandra Banorjoe, Moulvi Jalaluddin llashctni. 
Sirdar Niranjan Singh, Editor, “Dcflh Darpan Sardar A jit Singh, Assistant Edi- 
tor, “Desh Darpan”, Gopal Singh K ha Isa, Raghubir Singh, Pandit Madan Lai 
Mislini. Among prominent ladies and gentlemen arrested were Sjlas. Sujjan Devi, 
Mithi Ren, Miss Chhaya Chattorjno, Sjs. Probhat Roy Choudhury, Hajura Singh 
Akali, Ralbant Singh Pardeshi, Kabul Singh, Gopnl Singh American, Ram Singh 
A kali, Ahinash Rhattncharjee, Abinash Rose of Dimjpnr, Viswanath Kapoor, 
Kamlngun Singh and Sm. Gangarani Devi. Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting Congress 
President, who was proceeding to Calcutta by Thursday’s Rombay R. N. Uy. Mail 
was arrested at the Kharagpur 1 tail way Station. It was believed that the Jar rest was 
etbHifced under the Public Security Act. Sri ink la Nellie Son-Gtipfa was served 
with a notice directing her not to leave her house for three days and also not 
to take part in any political demonstration for ono ^ month. Sr’ijut R. N. Sasmal 
was served with a notice under seetion 4 of the Public Security Act directing him 
not to leave his house for throe days and further not to take part in political de- 
monstration for ono month. A similar notice was also served on Sj. Sanlosh 
Kumar Rose. Notice was served on Prof. Satish Ch. Ghosc directing him not to 
leave house till April 4 . 

3 1st. l*t, Malaviya arrested and released Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, hi* 
son Pandit Govind Malaviya, and grandson Mr. Srecdhar Malaviya and party, 
including Messrs. Rail Ahmed Kidwai, Keshabdeo Malaviya, C. li. Gupta mid 
seven others were arrested at the Asansol Station cn route to Calcutta to attend 
Congress. Mrs. Molilal Nehru who was travelling by the same train was also ar- 
rested. They were detained in the Asansol Jail. Pandit Malaviya and those 
arrested with him were released on 3rd April. They immediately left for Calcutta. 
Messrs. Dcvidas Gandhi and Triloehan Pant who hud been detained in the lAsan- 
boI Jail were also released on 3rd April. 


APRIL 1933 

2nd* U. J\ Liberals on the lie form Schema:— A general meeting of the IJ. P. 
Liberals’ Association, Mr. 0. Y. Chintunmui presiding, passed a resolution 
recording its dissatisfaction with the proposals in the White Paper and affirming 
that far from being a measure of appeasement the White Paper scheme is bound 
to accentuate political discontent The Association is of opiui >n that no reform 
scheme will meet the wishes of Indians, which will not endow India with a true 
responsible self-government, with no more than the mintmnm of reservations de- 
monstrably in the interests of India for a short transitional period fixed by 
statute. The Association also passed a resolution protesting against the action 
taken by the Government for the second lime to prevent the holding of tho Indian 
National Congress. 

Death of it. 11. Jam Sahib Sudden death of His Highness the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar at Jamnagar. His Highness was Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in 1932 aud was well-known in the cricket world as ‘Ranji’. 

4th. Municipal employees and offences against the State . A Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1932, with a view to preventing those who may have 
been convicted of offences against tho State from being appointed as Municipal 
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•erranti, was published in a ‘G tzette Extraordinary’. The Bill also provided for the 
dismiss*! of those Municipal officers who might be convicted after the enforcement 
of the Act. 

6th. Communal Rutting in Calcutta : — 13 Muslima and 3 Hindus were injured 
in a noting a r B *h*U Southern Suburbs, seven miles from the ciiy, in the morning 
when some Punjabis, joined by a mim'ier of upcountry men rbstrncted a Muslim 
procession leading a number of sacrificial cows to Shapur Mo«*qu**, And, as alle- 

f ed, they sna'ched two of the cows. It was staled that Section 144 Criminal 
'rocedure God* was proruulgated the day before restraining Muslims from sacrifi- 
cing at Gholsapur M>*que, within th* jurisdiction of Behda Police Station but it 
was arranged that sacrifice* should h 1 made at the Shtpur Mo*qu»\ Police pic- 
kets were posted accordingly, and Muslims, after prayers at Gholsapur Mosque, 
were taking cows to Siapur. wh*n the incident occurred. Excitement prevailed 
aiid the tram service was suspended for some time. The police, soon after, 
brought the situation under control. 

i. Mahatma and the White Paper i No detailed Opinion without consulting col - 
leagues The ' B >mbay Chronicle” to-day published what it had ‘Vvary 
reason to believe” to be an accurate reproduciion of m iterial portions of the 
statement addressed by Gandhiji to the Viceroy in reply to a request 

that Gandhji should express his views on the R. T. C. proposals. The 
‘‘Chronicle” declared that Sir Simuel Hoare who had been strongly 

pressed by fc?ir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other R. T. C. delegates to 
agree to release the political prisoners, was himself always anxious to secure 
Gandhtji'a return to co-op •ration. There was thus a strong move to secure 

g^dhdi’s release in the middle of Mtrch at the time of the publication of the 

White Paper. The difficulty, add<*i the “Chronicle”, was “of satisfying the Govern- 
ment of India that the release would not lie followed by a renewal of Civil 
D sobedience. It was. therefore, dec id d to ask Mahatma Gandhi to give the 
Viceroy a 8tatcm*ut of bis views on the present situation.” The “Chronicle” 
oelievtHi that the following were extracts from the statemen's made to the 
Viceroy by Gandh ji in conformity with the request. The Paper added that 
the Govern meat of India rejected that statement. The “Chronicle”, however, did 
not say exactly who made the request to Gandhiji The extracts from Uandhiji’s 
statem'*nt are as follows “It is not possible in «he circumstances in which 

Your Excellency s Government has placed myself and the organisation which 

does me the honour of accepting my views and guidance to express art un- 
biassed opinion on tho const nut tonal proposals which ‘prima facin' bear no 
evidence uf being demonstrably in the inter'*!* of India. The Pact which 
the bate Viceroy did me the honour of signing with my placing the seal of 
friendship on the relations between our two countries indicates the major basis 
On which the Congrea*, which at. Karachi accepted the Pact, could work the 

§ rovisional Government, namely, on the definite assumption of fumre Dominion 
talus with the substance of Independence. The workability or otherwise of 
tne constitutional proposals as [ have been able to read them cursorily in the 
newspapers is a problem which I have not the boldness to undertake to per- 
suade the Congress to sunport. At the same time, if peaceful conditions 
lor the evolution of Independence are possible, I would be the first to 

tue tho influence which I possess with ray friends in the Congress to induce 

tnem to agree to suspension of the srrifn and operation after examination of the 
provincial constitutions, as in my opinion they may be a truer lest of the real 
transference of power. The provisions relating to special powers appear to me 
framed in . a spirit of distrust but recognising as I no the value of supreme 
authority in extreme cases of emergency consistently with the principle of full 
powers being delegated to Congress presidents during the recent strife and 
emergencies, I would not attach undue importance to those if they were suffi- 
ciently counter-balanced by the effective voice and au homy of the legislatures 
" .J oflen expressed roy unceasing readiness for honourable co-operation I 
would repeat once again th* need for a great gesture from the Oovernm nt 
which may heal the wounds of the last year and off*r a fair basis for bri Iging 
of misunderstanding and creating an atmoanhere of trustful co-opera- 
therefore, *»d Yonr Excellent will appro-fete my inability 
,® I P r< * t * n y detailed or definite opinion in tii«* matter of Coaneu oulioT 
without the free co-operatiou of my colleague! in the OoogreM ” 8 p ? 
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12tb. Alleged ill-treatment of Delegatee to the Congress About twenty-four mem- 
bers of toe Legislative Assembly forwarded to Hir H»rry Haig, Home Member, 
s long statement, prepared by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, containing certain 
allegation* against the Police in respect of the treatment accorded to several Con- 
gressmen arrested in connection with the Congress session. The Assembly mem- 
bers requested the Home Member to enquire into the allegations. The Home 

Member replied to them stating that he had forwarded a copy of the state- 
ment to the Government of Bengal asking them to enquire into the allega- 
tions. 

15tb« The National Liberal Federation ' The fourteenth session of the National Libe- 

ral Federation of India m*‘t at Calcutta, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 
presiding. Mr. J. N. Basu, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates characterised the White Paper as •profusely punctuated with 
hesitation and mistrust’. The Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, proposing 
Mr. Ramachandra Rao to the chair, observed that it would he wrong to stand 
back. ‘Our business is to see that we take a hand in the work if possible and 
that, if we cannot improve it, we should at. least see that we do not hold it back’. 
The President dwelt at first on the great change in the British policy towards the 
Indian question after the advent of the National Government, and on repression 
and the ordinances. He next examined the contents of the White Paper and said 
that the solemn pledges of British stn teamen had not been carried out. There was 
not any attempt, he said, in the White Paper proposals to set up India as a 
self-governing dominion from now or to lead to it in the near future, with a 
period of transition during which certain powers would be reserved. He critici- 
sed the whole scheme and observed that unless it was modified there was no 
chance of its acceptance in the country. He concluded by saying that the essen- 
tial need was united action among the political parties and leaders at this Bupreme 
crisis in the affairs of the country. 

I6th. Karachi Merchants' Association condemn White Paper Characterising the 
White Paper proposals as quite unsatisfactory and derogatory to the self-reBpecfc 
of India, the Karachi Indian Merchants 1 Association Committee made a number 
of suggestions for constitutional reform. The committee said that in the event 
of the Princes agreeing to join the Federation, it should be laid down that the 
representatives of the State* should he elected by the States’ subjects. In the 
Centxcj only Def nee and Foreign Relations should be reserved and that only for 
a specified period. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce : — The sixth annual session 
of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce was held at New Delhi with 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, in the chair. After the address of the 
President, resolutions were considered. The Federation was of opinion that the 
White Paper proposals were unsatisfactory and the safeguards proposed would be 
detrimental to Indian interests. It appealed to His Majesty’s Government to subs- 
tantially amend it. The Federation urged the necessity of putting an embargo on 
the export of gold and protested against the Government policy in keeping the 
rupee linked to sterling. 

17tb. The Liberal Federation and the White Paper At the Liberal Federation, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, moving the resolution on White Paper, said : ‘‘Let the Go- 
vernment create political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people 
and so far as the demands go, let me repeat for the hundredth time that 
Congressmen and we differ very slightly. It is perfectly satisfying to me 
to be a member of the Self-Governing Commonwealth, but I must be a 
member of this Self-governing Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, 
Canada, South Africa and other Dominions”. He severely criticised the propo- 
sals regarding the question of the Service. Pandit Kunzru supported the resolu- 
tion ana emphasised that a definite scheme of ladianizafcion of the Army was 
essential. Winding up the debate, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani said that he did not 
want the scheme outlined in the White Paper to be translated into an Act of 
Parliament. The resolution recorded its “sense of disappointment at the proposals 
of the White Paper as they are over-weighted with safeguards which are not only 
not demonstrably in the interests of India during a transitional period but are 
much more in the interests of the United Kingdom”. It added that nothing less 
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than conferring the status and powers of a Dominion on India would satisfy 
India. 

1 9th. Death of Mr. Hasan Imam Mr. Hasan Imam died to-day at his 
Patna residence. Mr. Imam was leader of the Bar, and was among the few 
lawyers in India earning a fabulous income. He presided over the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in September 1918. Ho was a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court from 1912-16. Mr. Hasan Imam was the second Indian to 
represent India at the League of Nations in Geneva. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Khilufst Delegation which visited England. 

20tb. Indian Delegation to Joint S elect Committee The Joint Select Committee 
decided to call into consultation the following representatives from the 
Indian States and British India :— ( Indian States): Sir Akbar Hydari ; Sir V. 
T. Kriahnamachariar ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan ; Sir Manubhai Mehta; 
Mirza Sir Mahommed Ismail; Sir Prabha Shankar Pattuni; Mr. Y. A. Thom- 
bare. (British India) : His Highness the Aga Khan ; Sir C. P. Ramaswarai 
Aiyar ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar; Sir Hubert Carr; Mr. A. H. Ghuzuavi ; Sir 
Henry Gidnoy ; Sir Huri Singh Gour; Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; Mr. M. 
It. Jayakar; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Kelkar ; Sir A. P. Patro; Sir Abdur 
ltabirn ; Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ; the Hon’ble Sir P. Scthna ; Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan ; Beg am Shah Nawaz ; Sir N, N. Sircar ; Sirdar Buta Singh ; 
Sir Purshottam Thakurdas and Chowdhury Zafarullah Khan. 

22nd. Bombay Indian Merchants' Chambers Disapproval of Reforms: — An extraor- 
dinary general meeting of the Indian Merchant*' Chamber, Bombay, held under the 
presidency of Mr. Mathradas Vananji, Vice-president, passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing of the Government** scheme of reforms as retrograde and falling far short of ex- 
pectations. The Chamber was of opinion that no useful purpose would be served 
by participation in the consideration of constitutional changes unless and untill 
full political liberty was restored to every section of the population and measures 
were taken to secure the co-operation of the Congress. 

23rd. Gandhi- Ambedkar Interview Dr. Ambedkar had an interview with Gandhiji 
regarding the question of altering the pannel system of election for Depressed 
Classes agreed to in the Poona Pact. He said that such a system involved a 
double election which would be a costly paraphamclia. He advocated a system 
of single election and no candidate for the Depressed classes seat in a general 
constituency should be declared elected unless he had secured at least twenty- 
five per cent of the Depressed Classes votes. Gandhiji asked for time to 
consider the suggestion of Dr. Ambedkar. He promised to consider it and 
intimate his decision to London. 

26th. Diehard opposition to White Paper The Horsham and Worthing Conserva- 
tive Association passed a resolution by a large majority against the White paper. 
The resolution demanded that the Indian question should be settled on the basic 
of the Bimon Report except that law and order should be under the control of 
the Governor-General. The Political Committee of the Manchester Constitutional 
Club demanded that the control of the Police force should be reserved and declared 
that the White Paper had failed to provide protection for British trade with India. 
The Eastbourne Conservative Association advised the Government to proceed with 
caution. 

Mr. Baldwin's defence of Indian Polity Warm defence of Government’* 
Indian policy was made by Mr. Baldwin, speaking at the annual meeting of Bewdley 
Unionist Association, Worcester. He declared that if Britain did not advance the 
generous right hand of fellowship to India, then India would be lost for ever. Mr. 
Baldwin likened the safeguards to the dual control in an aeroplane and said 
that when a man was learning to fly, the man sitting beside the pupil wa* not 
there to get in his way but to help him and if he saw that a crash was coming 
he wag going to act. He stressed that the final word was not with the com- 
mittee but with the Parliament. 

Conviction for burning copy of While Paper*.— The Sub-Divisional Officer. 
Deoghar, sentenced five Congress volunteers on s charge of burning copies of 
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the White Paper, three of them to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each and 
two to three months. 

Mr. Shaukat AH proposes to meet Viceroy Moul&na Shaukat AH returned 
to Bombay from hi* American tour. Presiding over the Gujerat Moslem 
Political Conference. Maulaua Shaukat Ali said that, ho wished to promote peace 
not only between Moslems and Hindus but also between Britain and India. He 
hoped to meet Pandit Mal&viya at Delhi and then proceed to S<mla and ask for 
an interview with H. E. the Viceroy. Regarding the White Paper the Maulana 
said that he hoped the Joii.t Committee would remove the useless safeguards 
and brakes that ruined and spoiled the gift. Unless confidence and trust were crea- 
ted. no constitution could he a success or acceptable. Toleratiou and goodwill 
were more important than safeguards and brakes. 

28th. European support to White Paper :— Sir Hubert Carr, writing in “The Times”, 
criticised the diehard campaign anu declared that the British community in India 
waa generally definitely in favour of the principles of the White Paper, which, with 
certain amend men ts, they hoped would form the basis of a new Act. ‘‘The commu- 
nity is wholly alive to risks involved in the evolution of responsible Government 
and there are certain conditions relating to the Federation and the introduction 
of reforms which they will insist with all the influence they can command. The 
community is equally alive to the dangers of refusing to gratify aspirations 
which had b-en persistently encouraged for many years,” 

30th. Gandhiji on Dr. Ambedkar's proposal In the course of a leading article in 
“Hnrijau” referring to the proposal of Dr. Ambedkar. Gandhiji said that “the 
proposals seems to he of no advantage to Harijans. The alternative to the panel 
system seems to be fraught with grave danger. So far as I can see and 
so far as the system of reservation prevails, the panel system is best adapted for 
securing the election of only thos * candidates who in Iianjau opinion are best 
fitted to serve their interests, whereas I can see nothing but seeds of strife and 
bitterness in the alternative proposal”. Gandhiji added that while the panel system 
gave an opportunity to <!a«te Hindus to have some say in the election of Hari- 
jan candidates. Dr. Ambedkar’s alternative might well deprive Caste Hindus of any 
say wherever and thus create an effective bar between Caste Hindus. 

Opposition to Dr. Ambedkar's suqgestion That the electoral method contained 
in the Poona Pact, should not he altered until and unless it is given a fair tria 1 
and is found wanting was the opinion expressed by Mr. B J. Dcortikhnr, Nation- 
alist Depressed Class leader in a statement to the Press Mr. Deorukhar observed 
that the present move on the part of certain people to get the Poona Pact revised 
was a subtle one to keep the Nationalist elements among the Harijans out of the 
Councils. Mr. G&vai, General Secretary, A 11- India Depressed Classes’ Asso- 
ciation, in the course of a statement to the Press, said that the Poona Pact 
was partially bast'd on joint electorate principle and as Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestion 
seemed to be a negation of that principle, it should be rejected. 


MAY 1933 

1st. Mahatma to fast again : Bombshell from Yervada Jail Gandhiji announced 
his intention to commence on 8th May an unconditional and irrevocable fast for' 
twenty-one days, in connection with Harijan Work. In a statement issued to 
the press, Gandhiji said that the fast was against nobody in particular but was a 
heart- prayer for the purification of self and associates. He warned others of fol- 
lowing hia example without previous preparation and discipline. He asked his 
friends not to uige him to postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in 
any way. In an interview with the Associated Press Mahatma declared : “Un- 
less Goa or the D**vil, whoever possesses me, comes to the rescue and says, *No, 
you must not fast,” there is no possibility of my changing the decision of fast: 
nor unless someone with a clearer vision than myself convinces me that 1 could 
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not possibly have been possessed by God, but that clearly this ia a suggestion 
from the Devil.” He added: 4t I have not hesitated to correct my error before 
now, but the conviction has to become clear to me that it is an error.” Mahatma 
Gandhi cheerfully answered moat of the questions he was asked and said that he 
was more than optimistic about his ability to stand the twenty-one days' fast. 
He took the decision at midnight on Saturday and after three days’ unrest, slept 
peacefully that night. 

Seizure of Congress Catmpore Report More than one thousand copies of the 
Caw u pore Congress Enquiry Committee report were seized in Allahabad, as the 
result of vigorous searches carried on by the police in some places. All the 
copies detained at the Allahabad railway station ( about. 100 ) were also seized. 
Instructions to the police were to the effect that all copies of the publication were 
to be treated as unauthorised news-sheets, until further orders. 

2nd. The Road- Rail Conference The Road- Rail Conference held its sessions in 
Simla under the Chairmanship of Sir P'rank Noyce. The Conference was of 
opinion that in the general public interest, a more intelligent co-ordination and 
increased co-operation of effort between the various authorities and interests con- 
cerned in the matter of future railway developments and development of road 
communications were essential. In order to secure better co-ordination between 
various forms of transport, it was considered essential that motor transport should 
be organised under authoritative control. The statutory provision which at pusent 
limits the operation of motor services by certain rail wh vs should be repealed. It 
was also thought necessary that, a co-ordinated plsn should be drawn up for 
standardising luxation of motor transport. The Conference then discussed the 

3 uestion of road development fund, the resolution on which recommended the 
rawing up of a comprehensive plan to examine the possibility of the develop- 
ment of both the main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limits 
of the resources available for their maintenance. The last item on the agenda of 
the Conference was the establishment of a suitable machinery at the Centre and 
ir the Provinces to ensure afhquatc co-ordination between road and rail transport 
and their future development. The need for such co-ordinating machinery was 
generally accepted 

6th. Round-up of North Indian youths at Madras '.— A sensational raid was made 
by the police, on a house in the northern end of George Town, Madras 
where four youths from North India were residing. These youths were alleged to 
have some connection with the raid on the Trsvancore National Bank at Ootaea- 
niund and on information received that some Northeners were residing in a house 
in Linghi Chetty Street the police party raided the house. Beeing that they were 
cornered, the youths who were armed with revolvers and rifles put up a fight. 
One of the youths threw a freshly manufactured bomb at the police, resulting in 
injuries to a head constable ana a police officer. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape all the young men were captured by the police. One of the young men 
subsequently died of a bullet wound received by him during his encounter with 
the police. After a thorough search of the rooms occupied by the young men, the 
police seized disguises, khaki uniforms, ammunition belts, revolver holsters, gun- 
powder and chemicals. More than Rs, 3,000 in currency notes were also recovered 
from the youths. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi commences fast : Released Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 days' 
fast exactly at 12 noon. He was released in the evening. Mr. Wilson, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Policy Bombay, wbe served the order of arrest on the Mahatma last year, 
informed Gavidbqi that the order served on him under the Bombay Regulation, 
u R5 er «. ty?. was detained, had been withdrawn. A Government communique 

said that Gandhiji was released in view of the nature and objects of the 
fast which be was undertaking and the attitude of mind which it disclosed. Col. 
Doyle, Inspector-General of Prisons, drove Gandb’ji and Mrs. Barojini Naidu from 
Hil VI<,a Jail 10 Iiady Thackersay’s Marble Palace at the top of the Yerro- 


Disobedience Suspended Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension 
of toe civil disobedience movement tor a month. This sensational announce- 
ment was made by Gandhiji in a statement following consultation with and the 
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Approval of Mr. M. S. Anev, Acting Congress President. Qandhiji appealed to the 
Government to release all the political prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. He 
added that if he survived the ordeal of the fast he would take up the thread where 
it was interrupted on his return from England. 

Appeals to Qandhiji to reconsider Mr. T. A. E. Shrewani, 8ir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Provashankar Pattani and Pandit Malaviya 
sent messages to Gandniji, appealing to him to reconsider his decision to fast. 
Dr. Anaari wanted a promise from the Mahatma to break his fast as and when medi- 
cal advisers would regard the Mahatma’s life to be in danger. In a statement draf- 
ted by Qandhiji just before the commencement of the faBt, he said that such 
fasts were indispensable for him and added that his fast was not undertaken to 
oblige Harijans but for purification of self and associates. Sanatanists need not 
scent further coercion in the fast, since it cannot be broken before its period 
even if every templo was opened and untouchability wholly removed. 

Dr. Tagore's message to Qandhiji:— Dr. Rabindranath Tagore sent the follow- 
ing message to Qandhiji: “Great anxiety darkens the country owing to your tragic 
resolve. Pray reconsider your decision for the sake of humanity which cannot 
spare you now. We claim your living guidance in these fateful days of Tndia’s 
history, when our future is being shaped and our millions depends upon your 
wisdom.” 

9th. General Smuts' Tribute to Qandhiji “A great South African” : This was Ge- 
neral Smuts’ description of Mahatma Gandhi given in the course of his conver- 
sation with Mr. Sorabji Rustomji, President of South African Indian Congress. 
Gen. SmutB said : “I regard him as a great South African. South Africa has 
produced some great men and Mahatma Gaudhi is one of them. He is also one 
of the great men of the world”. Speaking with feeling about the fast, General 
Smuts said he did not regard a fast of twenty-one days as a joke. He doubted 
if Mr. Gandhi would endure it. 

Government' s Response to Qandhiji' s Proposal : An Emphatic ‘ no ’ : — An official 
communique of the Government of India issued this evening stated : “The release 
of Mr. Gandhi consequent on his undertaking of a prolonged fast which, as he 
stated, was wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement indicates no change whatever in the Government's policy 
towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners or towards those who openly 
or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. The position of the 
Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedieuce prisoners was stated by 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st April last in course of 
which he said : “If, in fact, the Congress ao not mean to revive the struggle, 
why should not that be made plain ? If there arc mental reservations that if 
the policy of the Government is not to their liking they wil! hold over the head 
of the Government the threat of revival of the Civil Disobedieuce movement. There 
can bo no co-operation under the menace of renewal of Civil Disobedience. We 
have no wish to keep prisoners longer than circumstances require. Equally we 
are determined not to let them out when their release might lead to the renewal 
of the Civil Disobedieuce movement. We must not risk the re-Btarting of the 
trouble by a premature action. The position has been summed up in the 
words used by the -Secretary of State in the House of Commons. He said we 
must have convincing reasons to believe that their release could not be followed 
by revival of Civil Disobedience. A mere temporary suspension of Civil Dis- 
obedience intended to lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders in no way 
fulfils the conditions which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact 
the Civil Disobedience movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no in- 
tention of negotiating with tho Congress for the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience or 
of releasing the leaders of the movement with a view to arriving at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities. 

Bose- Patel statement : ‘Confession of failure ' : temporary suspension of C . D. 
movement “The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi <u suspending Civil Disobe* 
dience is a confession of failuin” declared a joint statement of Messrs. Patel and 
Subash Bose given exclusively to the Reuter. The statement proceeds : “We are 
clearly of opiuion that Mahatma Gandhi as a political leader has failed. The 
time has, therefore, come for a radical re-organisation of the Congress on new 
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principle with a new method for which a new leader is essential as it is unfair to 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to work a programme not consistent with his life-long 
principles. The statement added: “If the Congress as a whole can undergo this 
transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a new party will hare to 
be formed within the Congress of radical elements*” 

15th. Judgment in Arms Conspiracy Case After a protracted trial continuing for 
nearly eight months, judgment was delivered in the Nagpur Arms Conspiracy ease. 
Sentences ranging f»-om five to two years* rigorous imprisonment were 

awarded and the accused Maganlal was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 
in default to six months' additional imprisonment. The accused received the 
sentences calmly and appeared quite cheerful. 

17th. V . P. Liberals Decry Government Policy The Commit tee of the United 
Provinces Liberal Association adopted a resolution, stating that it had read 
with deep regret and strong disapproval the Government of India's communique 
of May 9 which embodied a policy of intransgience towards the Congress even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. The Committee was convinced that 
this was not the way of ordered progress, which was only possible by a policy 
of trust And conciliation. The Committee reaffirmed its conviction that in the best 
interests of the country political prisoners should be released on abandonment 
of civil disobedience, and that conversations should be resumed between the 
representatives of the Government and the Congress on the proposals of 
constitutional reforms. 

19th. Kalpana Dutt and 3 others arrested ; Suspected Armoury Paid Abscottders 
After about 5 months’ laborious soarch. the police and military succeeded in 
arresting Miss Kalpana Dutt, wanted in connection with section 109. Cr. 
P. C., during the hearing of which she escaped, at village An warn. With 
her were arrested three persons, suspectod to be absconders of the Armoury 
Raid case. They were Tarakeswar Dastidar, Sudhindra Das and Prasanna 
Talukdar. Two were killed during the exchange of shots. Their names were 
Monoranjan Das and Purno Talukdar. Rewards varying from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500 had been offered for their arrest. These were notable arrests after tho 
arrest of Surya Sen on the 16th February last. Kalpana was arrested on the 
24th November and was standing trial under Bection 109, Or. P. O. on a charge 
of concealing her prcseucc in the garb of a male, and was released on a bail 
of Rh. MO 0 and two sureties of Rs. 1000 each. She had been missing aince 
December 28. Later, on the 14th January, tho two sureties were ordered to pay 
Rs. 1000 each on their failure to produce Kalpana on the fixed date of hearing. 
The order was upheld by the High Court. 

21«t. Alicar Maharaja going Abroad The Maharaja of Alwar left the State to-day 
for Mount Abu, wnereafier he went abroad for a year or two. Matters 
relatiug to the internal administration of the State had taken an acute turn 
owing to differences of opinion between the Maharaja and the British authorities 
on the question of revenue collection and remission of taxation. The Treasury was 
depleted and the collection of revenue slow. Apparently, all attempts by the 
Maharaja to raise loan privately were unsuccessful. The Government of India in- 
formed him that if they were to lend financial help, they would insist that the 
Maharaja should fix his privy purse between two and three lakhs annually. 
According to a Government Press Communique, during the absence of the Maha- 
raja from his State, “the Prime Minister will have full authority to carry on tho 
administration, and to deal with the conditions which have lea to disturbances 
with the State.” A comprehensive scheme of retrenchment had been drawn up 
and were rigidly imposed, with the sole object of rehabilitating the State finances. 
It was reported that the Government of India were seriously considering the 
advance of a loan of fifty lakhs. The Maharaja himself will supplement it by a 
voluntary surrender from the privy purse which will now be reduced to roughly 
three lakhs annually. 

52nd. Police raid in Calcutta Dinesh Majumdar who was "convicted in the Dal* 
bouaie Square bomb case and who escaped from the Midnapore jail, Nalinidas. 
who escaped following the outrage at Ohandernagore, and another were arrested 
by the police following an exchange fof shots. The police raided a 
house in Cornwallis Street opposite the Chitra Cinema house, whereupon, the 
•heconders fired at the police who answered the Lsame, compelling the culprits to 
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surrender. Dinesh Majumdar was convicted in the Tegarfc case and was sentenced 
to twenty years, bat escaped from the Midnapore Jail in December 1931. 

24th. Identity-tickets for Hindu youths The District Magistrate, Chittagong, issued 
two orders under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. The first 
required all male Hindu bnadralok youths between twelve and twenty-five, resid- 
ing within the jurisdiction of four thanas specified, including the Kotwalli to csrry 
identity cards which must, be produced for inspection whenever required. The 
second order directed Hindu stud nts to read only in those schools which were 
situated within three miles of their respective places of residence, except under 
special circumstances. The order will have effect from the 20ih June, after which the 
carfew order, at present in force, will be withdrawn from two of the four thanas 
but will remain in force in the interior of the district. 

26th. Death of 8ir Zulfikar Ali Khan Nawab Sir Zulfikar All Khan, member of 
the Legislative Assembly, died afn*r a prolonged illness. Sir Zulfikar was born in 
1875. He represented East Punjab Muslims in the Central Legislature. Sir Zulfikar 
was a Muslim leader with a catholic outlook. He presided over the Conference of 
Muslim leaders held at Lucknow preliminary to the Allahabad Unity Conference* 
Sir Zulfikar was a keen supporter of the cause of Hindu-Musliro Unity. 

28th. Hunger-strike in Andamans The following Government of India commu- 
nique was isMtied The Government of India have received information 
from the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, that on the 12th May, twenty- 
nine prisoners convicted of crimes connected with the terrorist movement went 
on a hunger-strike in the Cellular Jail as a protest against certain alleged grie- 
vances not being redressed. They have since been joined by several others. 
One of these prisoners MAhabir Singh, who was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for life in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, died on the 17ih May. 
He started a hunger-strike on the 12th May. Up to the 16th May, his condi- 
tion was satisfactory, though he was weak. The Senior Medical Officer saw 
him on the morning or the 17t.h May and considered that his general condition 
w»« then such that artificial feeding was necessary. Accordingly at 11 in the 
morning, milk with sugar was given by nasal feeding. The patient resisted 
very violently, both while the tube was being inserted and while milk was being 
administered. At 1 in the afternoon he was showing evident signs of shock. 
The Senior Medical Officer saw him twice during the afternoon and in the evening 
and prescribed treatment. In state of this, he gradually sank, and death occurred 

soon after midnight. A post-mortem examination was held and no signs were 
found of either external or internal injuries as a result of the operation of feed- 
ing. The patient’s resistance in his weakened state caused a severe shock to 

his system, and led to his collapse and death. The Chief Commissioner is fully 
satisfied that all due precautions were taken from the moment forcible feeding 
was decided upou. The Government of India also regret to announce that 

another prisoner, Mankrishna Das, who was convicted of dacoity in 
Bengal, died of pneumonia on the 26th May. He started a hunger-strike on the 
10th May. On the 17th May, food was administered through the month with- 
out resistance. Co the 19th May, he was admitted into the ihospita) with lober 
pneumonia. Throughout his illness, he took whatever was prescribed for him 
and gave no trouble whatever. His death, due to natural causes, was in no 

way accelerated by abstinence from food for one day. There are at present 

thirty-nine prisoner* on hunger-strike. With one or two exceptions, their con- 
dition is reported to be quite satisfactory. 

29th. Gandhiji breaks fast Gaodhiji broke 'his fast at 12-20 *p. m. to-day 
taking two ounces of orange juice. A small, but representative gathering, inclu- 
ding Harijans, witnessed the solemn function that preceded by breaking of the 
fast. Prayers lasting half-an-hour included the recitation of Hindu hymns by Mr. 
Mahadcv Desai. chapters from the Koran by Dr. Ansari and chapters from 
Zoroastrian and Christian scriptures. Mahatmaji, in the meantime, lay peace- 
fully on the couch listening to toe chanting of prayers. Just before taking the 
orange juice which Mrs. Gandhi was holding fjr him at the bed-side, 
Oahdhiji dictated to Mr. Mahadev Deaai a brief message urging the gathering to 
join in the prayers at the time of hit breaking the fast. The fotlowing is a 
translation of Mahatmaji’s message Within a minute or two* I break my fast 
la His name and with faith in Him. In His name it was taken. In His name it 
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terminates. My faith m Him is not lets to-day, but more. You will not expect 
me to make a speech on this occasion. It is an occasion lor praising the name 
and singing the glory of God. 

Police open fire on Calcutta Strikers About 150 conservancy coolies and 
carters employed by the Calcutta Corporation were arrested following a serious 
disturbance between them and the police in and about the residential quarters of 
the former in Lower Circular Hoad. A large number of the arrested men were re- 
ported to have received more or less serious injuries. Three rounds wore reported 
to have been fired without anyone being wounded as a result thereof. The dis- 
turbance was the outcome of the demand of certain conservancy coolie* to have 
their salaries increased, which demand the Corporation definitely refused to meet. 
These men were joined by about 3,000 carters. About 1,000 of them were noticed 
in the evening to be loitering ab >ut. and sitting In front of the conservancy 
office obstructing public thoroughfares. Police intervening with a view to control- 
ling the situation, the men became restive and began to throw atones and brick- 
bats. It was understood that most of the strikers received injuries when they 
jumped from the roofs of their quarters in order to join those who attempted to 
invade the office. 

Sham Provincial Autonomy : Sir .V. N. Sircar's Analysis : — Speaking at a 
meeting of Conservative M. P's and their friends in London, Sir N. N. Sircar, 
one of the Bengal Hindu delegates at the Joint Select Committee, analysed the 
implications of the White Paper relating to transfer of Law and Order in the 
provinces and maintained that the proposals in the While Paper were calculated 
not to amount to a real transfer of Law snd Order aad the language of the 
‘safeguards'’ destroyed the reality of the so called transfer. He held that if Law 
and Order were not going tc be really transferred, it would be more straight- 
forward to say there was no intention of granting Provincial Autonomy. Regard- 
ing special crimes, such as those committed by terrorists, Sir N. N. Sircar took 
up the position that if it was intended the Governor should have control over 
these crimes. In respect of other crimes, the Governor should not interfere at all 
As the safeguards and “directions” now stand, the Minister cannot be made 
responsible for the Police. 

30th. Hunger-Strike in Amiamans>- A crowded public meeting was held in Calcutta, 
the Mayor presiding, when concern was expressed at the news of the continued 
hunger-strike of thirty-nine political prisoners in the Cellular Jail, Andamans, 
and the death of two convicts. The meeting demanded an immediate enquiry into 
the circumstances leading to the death and the hunger-strike. The mooting 
strongly protested against the reopening of the Andaman Cellular Jail for poli- 
tical prisoners from India in the teeth of the vehement popular feeling against it. 
The meeting opined that the political .prisoners in the Andamans should im* 
mediately be brought back to India, so that the conditions of their jail life might 
more effectively be supervised both by the Government and the public. The Go- 
vernment of India regret to announce that another prisoner named Mohit Mohan 
Maitra convicted in connection with the terrorist movement in Bengal and trans- 
osi ilsr* 0 Cellular Jail, Andamans, died of double lobar pneumonia on the 
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Id. ftaea Situation at Srinagar t— The Kashmir Durbar baaed the follow Inc 
eommiutqae to-day :-3. M. Abdallah aad hi. two M JSdSf 

ffiTffiHniffi “ 7*3p.P»* on May 31 at the Zalna Kadal Bridge. 

g 1 *. l a U Z r ? 9 . obstructed the erred by all mean, in their power bat it wea even- 
felly eff ected. After this the parts of the city where troabb might have been 
•■peeled were sarprMogly quiet. Bat a mob of hooligans held op the baffle In 
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ihe Amira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. ro, and had to bo driven back by the police 
who were pelted with stones from all quarters and twenty to thirty received 
serious injuries. Pickets were placed to prevent the ingress of the mob into civil 
lines but a crowd of about 200 men evaded the pickets and demonstrated about 
II p. m. outside. They were easily dispersed but later, in defiance of the curfew 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kada! 
Bridge. Three shots were fired by the military and four men were injured and 
takon to hospital. All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 
formed in the morning. A ^feature of most of the processions has been that 
they are all preceded by women and children. 

3rd. Journalists 1 Association on Calcutta Arrests The Indian Journalists 1 Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution : “This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association regrets to note that the Government of India’s communi- 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of assault by the Police on Congress delegates 
states, as one of the reasons for holding the charges of Panditji to bo false and 
malicious, that tho Indian Press of Calcutta did not publish such incidents at 
the time. This meeting invites tho attention of the Government to the repeated 
complaints made by the Association to tho Government of Bengal regarding the 
rigid censorship of tho Press by tho Press Officer making it practically impossible 
for tho Press to publish allegations against the Police. Yet, Calcutta papers 
published a report of the lathi charges on persons assembled for the Congress; 
and on crowdB of sight-seers. As to the assaults alleged to have been committed on 
persons arrested while they were in police custody in the various thanas, the 
Press could not possibly publish such reports, the risk of publishing them being 
great in view of the general attitude of the Press Officer. 

6th. Appeal for Release of Politicals : Headed by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore an 
influential body of leaders sent a cable to tho Premier, the Lord President 
of the Council and the Secretary of State urging the release of political prisoners. 
In tho courso of their cable, they Baid : “We appeal to the statesmanship of His 
Majesty’s Government to respond with alacrity to the gesture of goodwill made 
by the Congress, and thereby restore a favourable atmoBphore.” 

British Press support for release of politicals The significance of the appeal 
of tho sixty Indians for the release of political prisoners was stressed by “The 
Spectator” and “Tho Now Statesman.” Thejformcr urged tho Government to give 
the most serious attention to it, and Raid that the appeal carried the great moral 
weight of the most responsible spokesmen for India, Iwho know the country and 
desire that the Reforms should succeed. The paper said that the new constitution 
could not be satisfactorily applied without India’s goodwill. Government should 
consider whether, at the present moment, when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, 
tho rolease of political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere for 
reforms. 'The new Statesman” hopes tho Government will pay attention to the 
remarkable telegram sent by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to release the political pri- 
soners. It points out that the significance of this appeal lies in its signatories. 

7th. Why Andamans Prisoners resorted to Hunger-strike : Simla Explanation The 
following communique was issued. “The latest report received from the Chief 
Commissioner of Port Blair in regard to the hunger-strike, (in the Andamans 
Cellular Jails), which was the subject of communiques issued on May 28 and 31 
shows that there are now no cases of pneumonia and that the condition of stri- 
kers is generally satisfactory. The strike started among the “C” class convicts, 
who demanded concessions, which would, if granted, have had the effect of placing 
these convicts approximately in the same position as those in the class “B . 
“These concessions included supply of tights in cells until 10 p. m. and of a diet, 
which the free ii«habitants of tne Island cannot obtain. Borne “B” class convicts 
joined the strike mainly out of sympathy with tho demands of the “B” class 
men and partly in support of the" domands of their own, which included supply 
of foreign newspapers and permission to relieve money for persona! expendilnre. 
“The Government of India, with the permission of the Government of the Punjab, 
have asked Lieut Col. Barker, Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab, who has 
special experience of hunger-strikes, to proceed to the Andamans for consultation 
with the Chief Commissiouer in regard to medical arrangements. 
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10th. Indian Political Conference in Ismdoit : Mr. Bose's address -fltrond 

criticism of the pa^t leadership of the Indian National Congress T 01 , 

Sit, Subhas Chandra Bone in his presidential address read at the Political Con- 
ference of Indiana in London, Mr. Bose stated that aa political fighleis they baa 
been neither sufficiently militant nor sufficiently diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blunder, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag- 
nitude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work. Buffering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually uudone. 
Discussing the future policy, Mr. Bose maintained that compromise between Bri- 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indians to rule out for ever the prospect of inriodieal compromises and 
urged the adoption of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectual and practical preparation for which must be scientific and must 
rest on objective foundations. With reference to the White Paper, Mr. Bobo said 
that the prop- wed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people but he 
did not accept the proposals to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
legislature. 

12th. Civilians' astounding claims : - The Civil Servant*' attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for compensation in the event of the aboli- 
tion of certain senior posts, the Congress views on debts and Mr. (landhi’s 
declaration on the subject at the Hound Tabic Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects brought up before the Joint Committee in the cross-examination^ of 
the witnesses on behalf of the Civil t-HTvice Association. B’»r John Kerr, 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition of 
such posts as (Vmiinissiomnships, the members of the I. C* H. h fleeted should bo 
given compensation. The Association was unwilling that the Becretury of Htato’a 
powers in relation to the Services should Ik? transferred to the (Governor General. 
Sir John Kerr suggested that the Governor should have a separate account in the 
Iwuk with which the province kept the revenues and that account should be kept 
in funds nmssary hr the Governor to meet his special repoiisiliilitics. The All- 
India A -•social ion of European Government servants, the Indian Police Association 
mid All India i’ivil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegurds of the Civil 
Association. They urged the British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should he dejKjsited in Britain. 


15th. Si" X. X. Sircar's Warning to British Politicals A grave warning was 
uttered by Sir N. N. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of tho 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, he pointed out, that “with 
the preponderance in population of D1 to 48 in a hundred of the adult popula- 
t'/m, Muslims should have been allowed f>0 per cent, in excess of Hindus seals’'. 
Criticising' the allocation of special seats, lie warned the British people : “ I 
consider it my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, but as part of my 
sincere conviction, and us a friend, lhat, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
Bengal Hindus rankle under a sense of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact’’, probably in Bengal the consequences will not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another ‘‘settled fact”, the Partition 
of Bengal ’» 


1 7lb, Another Six Weeks' susjtension : Congress Presidents Statement s— Tho Civil 
Disobedience movemet was suspended for another six weeks, that is, till the 
31st of July, 1933. After consulting Mnbutma Gandhi after the Medical Board 
had given their opinion, Mr. Aney issued the following statement : “In view of 
the present state of health of Mahatma Gandhi and the doctors’ opinion expressed 
» lo-day’s bulletin issued by the Medical Board, 1 hereby [extend suspension of 
(avil Disobedience for a farther period of six weeks that is, till the 3JLst of 
July, im ! 

25th. iyess Censorship in Bengal :— The Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government's reply to its charges of 
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rigtd censorship of Press reports in Bengal. It issued a statement, in which it 
instanced the rigidity and intolerable lengths to which control by the Press officer 
was carried. The Association placed a number of suggestions before H. E. the 
Viceroy and also protested from time to time against the method of censor- 
ship. In conclusion the Association stated that if Tn view of the facts mentioned 
by it the Government persisted that there was no rigid censorship of thetyress, the 
Association and the Government must have very different ideas as to what cons- 
titutes rigid censorship, 

27th. Indian Women 1 $ Demand Kumari Amrit Kaur, representing the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Ur. Muthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs. Hamid All addressed a 
well-attended meeting to-day. They expressed strong dissatisfaction with 
the White Paper proposals for women’s franchise. They advocated equal 
rights to all citizens without any sex-bar and failing adult suffrage they urged 
that women’s vote should be based on Bironlc literacy. The speakers emphasised 
the fundamental unity of Indian women land protested against any expedients, 
which were likely to divide them communally. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

I. The General Situation 

The political situation in India during the first half of the year 1033, 
was, on the whole, of less anxiety from the point of view of Law and 
Order. The year had opened with diminished figures of political prisoners 
in the Jails of India. In November, 1932, the total number of prisoners, 
men and women, had been 17,155 and 684 respectively ; these figures 
had dwindled to 14,815 aud 610 at the end of December. The surge of 
civil disobedience had gradually been subsiding to its low water mark, 
and dashing only in sporadic breakers upon the shores of Ordinance* 
concrete bureaucratic resistance. Those breakers were still high and in 
serried array on special occasions like the “Independence Day/* But 
occasions were few and far between. Tho sentinels of Law and Order 
had now not only breathing time, but also time to Btretch themselves 
now and then on their hitherto* unslept-in sheets and, even perchance, 
snatch a few moments' nap. This was true only of those who had to 
keep watch on the open ramparts of Government fortifications, that is 
to say, deal with the above-ground manoeuvres of tho civil resisters. 
The civil ^ registers were less in numbers and their manoeuvres less 
engaging. The vigil could therefore afford to reduce its strength and 
relax its pressure. But not so with those who had to deal with the 
underground tactics of terrorism. They had their hands full. It could 
hardly be claimed that the Government positions 'was: less anxious from 
the point of view of the terrorist menace. Prima facie , it was a case 
for even greater anxiety. For, part of the anti- Government activity, not 
now being converted into open and avowed civil resistance, might be 
converted into another kind of activity, viz., the secret, subversive acti- 
vity of terrorism. This subversive activity may be gauged not only by 
its manifestation in overt acts, but also by the extent of its preparations 
for them. Now, during 1932 and the first half of 1933, the volume and 
the strength cf this activity did not seem to have diminished cither in 
respect of overt crimes or in that of active preparation for them. The 
dens of the terrorists were agaiu and again discovered and raided by 
the police, and arms and ammunition recovered. This showed that, though, 
perhaps, the. country could hardly be said to be honeycombed with 
terrorist societies, it was undeniable that the germs of violence had 
spread and, possibly, were still spreading. So, though Government were 
allowed to function under markedly relaxed pressure in its offensive and 
defensive. against civil, disobedience, it continued to work under high 
pressure in so far as its operation agaiust terrorism was concerned. 

II. ‘The Relaxed Pressure'* 

blazed pressure/.' however, in so far as it was allowed with 
respect to the open offensive of the Congress, was, in an absolute sense, 
wore a fiction than a fact. It is like the relaxed pressure under which 
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modern nations are supposed to function in times of “peace”. The so- 
called times of peace are times of armed peace, times of intense war- 
preparedness. The substance of the nations in peace and amity with one 
another is pressed out of them under the cumulative weight of their 
armaments. The dead weight of militarism has sat upon the bosom of 
the world as an evil incubus. All the world is feeling it and groaning 
under it. For, there is no denying that its abyss of economic depres- 
sion and its slough of unemployment have both in part been produced 
by it. The Disarmament Conference may have failed to find a way 
out. Hut it is undeniable that nations arc almost dying for a way out. 
The so-called relaxed pressure of peace is, therefore, a very deceptive 
thing. Now. the Government of India was able to claim that it had 
brought back affairs very near to peace conditions, and that, consequen- 
tly, it had been made possible for the machinery of Indian administra- 
tion itself to work under a relaxed pressure. Upon a surface reading 
of the general situation in the country, ono might, it is true, be almost 
tempted to admit that claim as valid. 

III. An “Armed” Peace 

But it must be remembered that the peace that has been secured is 
mainly an 'armed* peace. Government may have relaxed its vigil on 
the ramparts, but it has not dared scrap its heavy armaments on its 
fortifications. The armaments set up under the ordinary provisions of 
Indian Law have, in all conscience, been heavy enough and formidable 
enough ; and experts have always opined that those armaments on the 
bureaucratic fortifications have been remarkable for the length of their 
range, immensity of their sweep and fatal accuracy of their aim. These 
heavy armaments have never been reduced. On the contrary, in and 
out of times of emergency, they appear to have been so trimmed and so 
primed and so operated as to make the merest shade of an affront 
to official authority or pretige a sure peril — as sure and swift and 
sweeping os the recent earthquake in North Behar. Section 144 Cr. 
P. C. has for example proved as convenient and as effective as an aerial 
bomb. Our well-meaning legislators have tried now and again to outlaw 
this aerial bombing from which nothing under the sun is exempt. But 
Officialdom has been obdurate. Even with all this, the peace secured 
would have been a more genuine and less deceptive peace, if other 
armaments of the tank-type had not been put on the fortifications and 
made a permanent feature of their fighting equipment Wc refef to the 
Viceregal Ordinances which were subsequently placed on the Statute 
Book. It showed that in official estimation, though the actual menace of 
civil disobedieuce was small, the potential menace was still great. That 
is to say, the factor which the Congress movement represented was simply 
held under force but not killed or eliminated Like a highly expansible 
and explosive gas, that movement was squeezed into quiescent smallness 
under enormous pressure, so that, if and when that pressure were 
relaxed, the tiling would forthwith expand and explode again. The 
equilibrium produced is, therefore, one that spells high pressure and 
tension. The peace achieved is, therefore, more or less a forced 
peace. Government’s steady refusal to part with the very extraordi- 
nary and drastic powers assumed under the Ordinances, shows that 
they themselves cherish no illusions as to the realities of the situation. 
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They have won the battle, but cannot yet dare disarm. The “enemy* 
is, therefore, still alive, and may, from uuder the debris of defeat, 
rise stouter than ever. The so-called relaxed pressure of Government 
is not what it may seem. 

IV. “ The Reserve Powers ” 

It cannot be pretended that the extraordinary powers have remained 
only as reserve powers or that the measures sanctioned by statuto have 
remained only as preventive measures. The poweis have been in exercise, 
and the measures have been in operation. Officialdom have not forgotten 
to be zealous in the exercise of those powers, or jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon them. The Congress organisations have been declared unlaw- 
ful, and any size of activity on the part of such organisations, such as 
picketing, flag-hoisting or Independence Day celebrating, has been suppres- 
sed with a zeal and fortitude never caught napping or bending. Vet flag- 
hoisting and Independence Day celebrations are not ipso facto sins. They 
become so in the hands of the “out-la wed”. When, for example, tho 
Indian National Congress decided to hold its 47th session in Calcutta 
(and it was actually held on the first of April despite all drastic mea- 
sures to foil its plans) and notified its intention of doing so, and a 
Reception Committee was, in due course, formed in Calcutta in furthe- 
rance of that object, Government showed no disposition to blink the 
deliberated defiance. Under powers conferred by Section 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1608, as amended by tho 
Devolution Act of 1620, the Bengal Governor-in-Council declared the 
Congress Reception Committee an unlawful association as “the asso- 
ciation had for its object interference with the administration of law 
and maintenance of law and order, etc.” The Chairmen nud successive 
General Secretaries of that unlawful association were promptly taken 
into custody. Yet preparations for the holding of the Congress 
session went apace. Be it remembered that Government had not 
declared the Congress itself an unlawful body. So, such preparations 
in the name, and in furtherance of the object, of that body were never 
prima facie unconstitutional. The Reception Committee was outlawed 
by a special stroke of the pen* It was, however, a stroke that came 
easy enough and sure enough. The bureaucratic pen has not only 
a knack but a genius for making unerring telling strokes. They ever 
come ready at the opportune moment But the stroke that damned 
the Reception Committee could not arrest the Congress. For, it had 
been the pleasure of the powers that be to grant the Idea (in the 
1 latonie sense) or the abstract entity of the Congress itself a sort 
of tentative sufferance, a kind of revokablc-at-pleasure passport In 
the precarious state of Indian constitutionality. And its pleasure was, 
and is, law. All concrete, material embodiments of the Congress 
Entity had, of course, been declared outlaws. Was the pure abstract 
Congress given suflcrcnce, because, though Whitehall had to chastise 
the flesh that sinned, it was yet Christian ’enough not to damn the 
soul, the spirit that might make amends ? The spirit might repent 
one day and ask for forgiveness ; and, then, the benign Providence of 
Indian destiny might stay its haud of thunder and grant pardon and 
grace. 

Whatever the reasons might or might not have been, the rod that 
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chastised the flesh and punished its many sins of omission and com- 
mission, had spared the soul. But ample care was taken that a too 
lenient sparing of the rod might not spoil the “child”. For, had not 
the soul of politically-minded India been, for half a century, like an 
wayward child and crying the moon ? Lollypops are for children and 
vice versa ; but lollypops of reforms, or boons as they were called, 

. had not made the children behave. They had only made them cry 
for more. Liberty to children was not a thing in the gift of Provi- 
dence ; even it were, Providence would not give it them. For, does 
not such liberty turn into license, nuisanse and mischief ? 

V. The Calcutta Congress Session 

However that be, the resourcefulness of Whitehall or Simla Pro* 
videncc is proverbial : it is equal to all possible exigencies. The 
soul of the Congress might be suffered to remain as a prospective 
penitent, but, in the mean time, no quarters were to be given to any 
recrudescence of its wayward, mischief-making propensities. On March 
26, therefore, the provisions of the Chapters I nnd II of the Bengal 
Public Security Act of 1932 were called into full operation by an 
Extraordinary Notification in the Calcutta Gazette, which recited the 
usual Mantra of the ceremony of conjuring an uncercmonius emergency 
measure : “ as the Governor in Council was satisfied that by reason 
of a movement subversive of law and order a state of emergency had 
arisen of such a kind that the existing powers of Government were 
inadequate for the maintenance of public security in that area, ” etc. 
The provisions of the said Act were extended to areas through which 
a Congress attack could possibly be made upon Calcutta, by land or 
by water. By such blockade, Calcutta was sought Jto be made Con- 
gress-proof. The day of Airways blockade had not yet come. At 
any rate, the “enemy” had not yet managed to fly. Its offensive was 
still confined to two dimensions of space only. The violence party 
had, of course, improvised a third dimension by burrowing in the 
ground. Modern world powers have, of course, laid their offensive 
and defensive tactics in accordance with an non-dimensional scheme. 
They can attack on or under . land and water, and on conceivable 
planes of space. They are still assiduously working at the metaspaces 
and byperspacos. They are taking lessons from Moloch bent upon 
destroying not only what is euphemistically called civilisation, but 
God’s fair and wide creation itself. 

VI. How It Was Dealt With 

Now, by a Notification in the Gazette, Government blocked all 
possible avenues to the proposed venue of the Congress session. 
The Notification was issued under a Public Seourity Act. The 
Congress delegates were, however, fully prepared for this. They wore 
bent upon disobeying the order, and taking the consequences of their 
misbehaviour. A large number of arrests were made en route, of 
Pandit Madanmohan Malviya, Brijut Aney, and others. But hundreds 
of delegates could still find it possible to filter in through the granite wall 
of die Emergency Notification.. Many had eluded somehow or other 
the no-thoroughfare rope obstruction at the far-away outposts ; some 
bad managed to slip through the barbed-wire fencing nearer homo. 
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Still others had entered by discarding civilised conveyance altogether : 
they had come as pilgrims on foot. Whatever were the modes of 
locomotion or the methods of approach, on the first day of April at 
the scheduled time, several hundred delegates! men and women, and a 
goodly number of spectators, assembled near the Esplanade, Calcutta, 
and did hold a brief session of Indian National Congress in the midst 
of prompt, dramaic arrests and ^regular lavish lathi charges. ^ Two 
supplementary meetings, under the same sweet soporofic conditions, 
appeared to have been arranged in the northern and southern parts 
of the city also. Feeder processions to the main whirlpools of Con- 
gress demonstration were in many cases stopped by dams of regulation 
lathis of Police infantry and lances of Police cavalry. But a few had 
succeeded in striking into unexpected, unguarded by-paths, and reach- 
ing their “ordeal of fire”. Yet Government precautions on that day, 
and for some days previous to that day, had been as elaborate as 
could be possible or as perfect as could be desired. In fact, the city 
wore, particularly in its public squares and raaidans, the aspect of a 
city besieged and under martial proclamation. To all appearance, # it 
was not a mere flea that Government had arranged to blow from its 
big guns. The magnitude and elaborateness of the counter-action were 
in themselves proof sufficient that, oven in the estimation of Govern- 
ment, the disabled and defeated Congress was still very much alive 
and kicking. The springs that fed the steam of the Congress move- 
ment were not yet dead. We wonder if after the sensational Con- 
gress session in Calcutta here described, Government did not work 
out in their minds a problem of simple ratio proportion. If the Con- 
gress could create such a stir and make such a show (a show, by the 
bye, which cost many of them the peace and integrity of their bodily 
selves) in the face of such drastic and determined Government preven- 
tive and “curative” action, what could it do or not do in the absence 
of such counter-action? If th) Congress could prove so stiff and 
so tenacious under such enormous Government pressure brought to 
bear upon it, what would it prove to be if and when that pressure 
was removed or relaxed ? 

VII. Easy Delusions 

This question possesses not merely an academic interest, and officials 
and . the general public should pause and ponder over this before 
running after easy delusions. To begin with, the so-called relaxed 
pressure of Government and of public administration generally, is not 
actually reduced pressure, but pressure that is only less kinetic or 
patent, but really, more potential and latent. The actual, real pressure 
in effective existence is the sum of the kinetic and the potential, of the 
actual and the possible. A determined Congress demonstration like 
that of the Calcutta session helps to bring above level the foroe that 
generally may lie under. On an occasion like this, Government have 
to requisition and harness to the full extent the powers that they 
have assumed under emergency legislation or fiat, and which, under 
normal conditions, that is, when no organised challenge to their function 
Is there, may almost be believed by them or by the public to be 
reserve, if not nearly obsolete, powers like the vote in the seif-governing 
Dominions* 

6 
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VIII. Emergency Powers 

Id justice to Government it must, however, be said at once that they 
had never regarded, or asked the public to regard, their emergency 
powers as merely reserve, latent, dormant powers which they would not 
be called upon to bring into use. They were never simply an extra- 
ordinary constitutional insurance against recrudescence of unconsti- 
tutionality. The powers had been assumed for securing three objects : 
Government had to bring under control forces that threatened to 
undermine its very foundations; Government had to function at a 
level of pressure where those forces might not be expected to prejudici- 
ally affect them ; and Government had to maintain that level of pressure 
with a view to a safe launching of the new Constitution which India had 
been promised. This, in short, has been the'fundamental principle govern- 
ing the whole statics and dynamics of Indian Government. They must 
throw back the aggressor ; they must hold him down ; and they must 
grow and expand. 

IX. The Statics and Dynamics of Government 

Here there was a prima fade case for Government. Possibly, any 
other government would or should have, in the given ensemble of 
conditions, acted as the Government of India did. The fundamental 
principle governing the statics and dynamics of governments apparently 
remains uniform even under presumably diverse conditions. The Govern- 
ment of Mr. De Valera and the Government of Sir Samuel Hoare do 
not function under identical conditions. Yet both may have recourse 
to very extraordinary and very drastic measures. Though the objectives 
may not be the same, the action which the one takes against the Blue 
Jacket is the same in principle as that which the other may take 
against the Gandhi Cap. Every government claims the inherent right 
to function. It claims also the implied right to remove impediments to 
its functioning. And every government has, according to its own lights, 
a vision of a future. De Valera's Government has set before it com- 
plete independence or full sovereignty ; Sir Samuel Hoare’s Govern- 
ment has its vision circumscribed by the White Paper. In either case, 
it has some point to move to. We do not now raise the all-important 
question whether that point carries things forward or backward. The 
Lenin-Stalin Dictatorships in Soviet Russia, the Mussolini Dictatorship 
in Italy, and the Hitler Dictatorship in Nazi Germany have all, in subs- 
tance though in form, been very stern autocracies which have dragged 
and driven their flock of docile Democracy with nooses round their 
neeks. It has been by all deemed uecessary so to drag and drive them. 
For, have not the flock, left much to themselves, an unhappy knack of 
straying into the dirty ditch ? 

X. A Point to Move to 

Now, the India Government had also set before it a point to move 
to. The point had been dotted on a White Paper spread on a Round 
Table, round which had sat White Gods with gaudy Indian mirrors, 
coloured black or brown, bo set before them as to catch their reflexes. 
Those reflexes were designed to be picturesquely life-like and even 
inordinately vocal, like pictures of a boom talkie film. But still they 
Were reflexes, and played not their own parts. Of course some half a 
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dozen of them seemed to have been possessed by a “spirit^which, occa- 
sionally, made them say funny things op indulge in inconvenient gestures. 
The White Gods must have immensely enjoyed the funny things said, 
and did not appear to have minded the inconvenient gestures muck In a 
moment of Irwinian quintescence of weakness, the gods had, by mistake, 
put a very live person upon one of the picture cushions. In him the 
gods caught a veritable Tartar. That was Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
carried not a cracker to scare but a live bomb (in the shape of the 
Congress mandate) to disconcert the gods. The gods, however, soon rose 
to the height of the occasion, and so arranged and arrayed the blazing 
movable mirrors that they flashed their borrowed brilliance full on his 
eyes whichever way he might turn ; and so, out-manoeuvred and discon- 
cerned, the Congress delegate had to come back not only to Indian soil, 
but to his wonted cloister in the Yervada Jail. 

XI. Make the Best of a Bad Job 

The nationalist Press in India continued, generally, to ignore, and, 
occasionally, eujoy the tamasha of the movable Indian mirrors arranged 
for our edification in London. For our part, we thought and still think, 
that many of the Indian gentlemen invited to London had accepted the 
invitation with a will to make the best of a .‘bad job. For, it was a bad 
job to go as “nominees”, and as representing practically nobody but 
themselves ; it was a bad job to go packed in mutually unaccommodat- 
ing communal compartments ; it was a bad job to go with divided inter- 
est and counsel ; it was a bad job to go with no assurance forthcoming 
from the Whitehall Providenco that any Indian dispensation would be 
made even remotely realising the dream that all nationalist India dreamt; 
and it was bad job to go with an almost certain likelihood of beiug 
played and pitted against the one political organisation in India that 
knew how, and was trying, to create sanctions for the grant of the subs- 
tance of independence. It was believed to be a bad job not only because 
nothing tangible was expected to issue from it, but also because, the 
Congress having to remain out of it, a Round Table Show of British 
statesmen and their nominees, in which the whole pantomime (a very 
vocal one) of constitution-making would bo artfully staged, might, in 
actuality, prove a delusion and a snare. Many were reminded of a 
funny story in the Arabian Nights which told how a poor starving 
porter of the imperial city of Bagdad was treated to a mimicry of a 
a banquet by a noble lord in his palace. The poor porter had good 
Bense to humour the good lord in his pantomimical pleasantry. He 
heartily^ partook of the many imaginary dishes, aud was convivai over 
the fictitious dessert and fancied wines. He even offered to dance to 
the accompaniment of an occult orchestra of unseen musicians. The 
good lord laughed and cheered in gracious glee. All the time, however, 
the poor porter was inwardly dying of inanition. But the reward of 
good sense came at last. A real, steaming regal repast was ordered, 
m which all that phantom flower of fancy grew into solid, delicious, 
luscious fruit. The porter was paid more than he had played for. A 
sumptuous dinner, purse full of sequins, and an invitation renewed. 

XII. Biank and Black 

Now, our Round Tablera have had their invitation renewed too. 
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There have been three grand sittings at the Table ; minor and infor- 
mal a sittings have been innumerable. In every one of these, the 
mimicry of eating out of actual dishes and drinking out of real cups, 
seems to have been assiduously gone through ; the poor “porters'* 
have shown commendable patience and good sense in playing their 
desired and expected parts ; the noble hosts, too, seemed to have been 
mightily amused. But up to now, they have not ordered a real repast. 
The poor guests are dying of inanition, in their phantom Hotels* Royal. 
And they would fall to even a meagre actual fare carelessly served 
with ravenous appetite. But whilst their own empty bowels are being 
tickled by a tantalising feast, and the famished wolf of Indian poverty 
and discontent has been yelling at their very backs, a precious menu 
of minced reforms sandwitched between very toothsome safeguards has 
been placed on the Table in a White Paper. It is a very sublime 
paper, very precise and liberal as to the toothsome safeguards, and 
very vague and niggardly as to the mineed reforms sandwitched be- 
tween. It is, moreover, a paper all white except in places where the 
safeguards have been set in black and white. In all other places, it is 
all white on one side and all black on the other. As to the prospect 
of real, substantial Indian advance, it has commonly been taken as all 
blank and black. And it seems that the curtain is not destined soon 
to be rung down on the mimicry of a constitutional banquet staged 
in London. The blank and black bill of fare is going to be scrutinised, 
attested to, and made up by a joint Parliamentary Committee process, 
in which the honoured guests of the evening may have indeed their 
say to say, but in which our August Host of the Inn and none other 
shall have the right to sa y the Nay. At any rate, this is how the 
thing struck many of the Indian onlookers. 

XIII. “In Camp” 

The White Paper and the Proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee shall have their due measure of attention from us in the 
body of this Register. They need not detain us long in the Introduction 
itself- Let us come back to the point at which we made a digression 
into the realm of constitutionalism. We had been dealing with an un- 
constitutional, subversive movemeut and Government reaction thereto. 
While doing this, we ourselves had, unwittingly, caught an infection from 
the subversive agitator. We had been trying to explode a very plausi- 
ble myth — viz., that Government, after succeeding in their manoeuvre 
to get round the Congress, were permitted to function under a reduced 
and relaxed pressure. The reduced and relaxed pressure is an appear- 
ance only, and has no reality. The effective force which Government 
had to use in their actual fight with the Congress movement, is now 
used to keep that movement in check or restrain the pace of its revi- 
val and rejuvenation. And the fighting force is not now dissipated and 
lost, but exists there as restraining and regulative force. It is not less 
effective in the latter form than in the former. The very active emer- 
gency powers now enjoying a statutory domicile in the Indian consti- 
tution, are proof positive that the fighting force has never been disban- 
ded but has been located and configurated in camps. In the areas 
which have not yet held up their “hands” and completely surren- 
dered— which are, for example, still keeping up an appearance of a no-tpx 
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campaign, or which show some violent propensities— the fighting force is 
not in camp” even, but is made to march and manoeuvre and befriend 
the lovely, loyal countryside. The fighting force is encamped because 
Government want to consolidate the foundations of all generations 
of governments, alien or national or mixed, to come ; and it is made to 
march and manoeuvre and befriend the lovely, loyal countryside because 
Government do not want to vegetate or stagnate, but to march on 
the lines of the White Paper to the Promised Land, taking the lovely, 
loyal countryside with them, leaving the disloyal and the distrusting in 
the lurch. 

As we began by saying, such a plan of camping, marching afcd 
manoeuvring comes natural to all governments. Whether a govern- 
ment has to work a Ten or Five or Four year Plan, it must plan and 
prepare and provide for the carrying out of that Plan. Without this 
planning, preparing and providing, it forfeits its right to exist and 
function. And in order to exercise this fundamental right, it has, now 
and again, to don the dictator's robe of a Hitler or Mussolini. All may not 
be fair in love and war, but all is fair in modern statecraft and statesmanship. 

XIV. Taking Stock of Actual Conditions 

That the Government of India has not really been functioning under 
reduced and relaxed pressure should be a patent and admitted fact to 
all who take sufficient stock of the actual conditions. The number of 
political prisoners, diminished and though diminishing, is still considerable. 
And this number includes not merely civil resisters, men and women, but 
also prisoners, men and women, actually convicted of violent crimes, or 
suspected of association with such crimes or organisations. The number 
coming under this latter category is also considerable. And the pres- 
sure or tension which the detention without trial of thousands of suspected 
prisoners involves, must be understood as a very high tension actually 
exerted on the Government which have recourse to the extraordinary 
and, presumably, unpopular measure of executive, extra-judicial punish- 
ment ; it also means— and we daresay, Government, too, fully appreciate 
this a very high and acute tension exerted not only upon a wide range 
of people who happen to be the relatives and friends of the unfortunate 
detained, but also upon a much wider range of the public in general. 
Ihe Andamans far out in the Bay of Bengal fo*ms, no doubt, a zone 
and centre of high pressure and tension, which has appreciable repercus- 
sions on the Government barometer as well as on the public. It would 
have been a centre of pressure of less intensity and volume if it had 
not been far out in the Bay. It is the distance and “splendid isolation” 
of the Penal Settlement (which, by the bye, had been abandoned by 
Government as a guest-house for political offenders), that makes it a 
centre of such acuteness and wide range. But even as it is, its tension 
is not felt as insufferably great unless reports of something unusual— for 
instance, a hunger-strike in course of which some unfortunate prisoners 
succumb— reach in a straggling manner the Indian shores. Then, of 
^itho whole latent tension of a far-away penal settlement for 
politicals is brought home in all its painful, anxious intensity. But even 
JtV 8 a j an ev ©ryday phenomenon. Generally speaking, the pressure 
of the Andamans is felt as a dull deadened pressure which may be 
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deep, bat Is aot 9 except on occasions, poignant* Be it remembered that 
we are here referring to that wide range of the Indian public which 
evinces no sympathy with the Andamans cult of violence or its methods, 
but regrets the existence of that cult, and, from patriotic or humanitarian 
considerations, would be glad to see the lot of the misguided redeemed 
and made as bearable . as it could be made in necessarily stringent 
conditions of penal servitude. But let us escape from the Andamans. 

XV. The Meerut Case 

The historical Meerut Case, again , which had dragged itself over a 
number of years and cost the public to the tune of not thousands but 
lacs, was brought to a temporary close by the award of the trying 
Court, which convicted all except three. Now, this State trial created 
a good deal of stir in this country, a part of which reacted on the 
peripheries of the Left-Wing Labour in England also. Apart from all 
its aspects of alleged criminality, and all its legal bearings one way or 
the other, the case represented an Idea that had been slowly but 
steadily taking root in the soil of India. And it had been a forceful 
Idea. We are not at all going into the merits of the case. We are 
referring merelv to the very general and very pronounced Labour unrest 
and Labour upheaval all the world over. Whether one may or may 
not be prepared to go the whole length with the ideals and methods of 
Communism, one cannot pretend to be dead to the very wide and ac- 
tive influences seeking at the present moment to right the topsyturvydom 
of the social framework produced by an over-stressed capitalism, and 
restore what is called social balance and justice. These influences are, 
in the main, operating against the existing vested interests, political, 
economic and social. This is the Idea, the Urge. Of course there will 
be difference as to the interpretation of its full logical implication, and 
as to the correctness or otherwise of the present-day orthodox methods 
of the communist. But the spirit of a revolt against the vested interests 
as they are called cannot be mistaken. That spirit has been abroad, 
and is 6talking this ancient mystical Land. While some are shudder- 
ing at its approach and would fain lay it for good, there is a growing 
number of our younger men and women who would hail it as the 
deliverer. Of this growing number, there may be a few who may 
possibly be inspired by the red gospel of Moscow, and like to go in 
for its methods in their entirety. They may not pause to discriminate 
between the furcoat suitable for Bussia and the loin-cloth suitable for 
this country. They may be bent upon levelling first, and building or 
rearing afterwards according to differing requirements. Others, however, 
will like to move with greater circumspection and discrimination. Their 
socialism is to be not merely scientific but safe. They would build 
a new house to shift to, before pulling down that which served them 
so long. But earthquakes, economic or other, have a queer mode of 
pulling down houses for them. And when the crash comes, woe betide 
those who may tarry. It would be thought advisable, therefore, to 
forestall future earthquakes. A vast number are, however, already 
sleeping in the verandahs and corridors of their houses, if not actually 
sitting on the fencing. 
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XVL The Labour Unrest 

That an economic and social readjustment is urgently needed and 
has been overdue, is now perceived by some master capitalists them- 
selves. Henry Ford is one of them. Says he : “Capital that is not 
continually creating more and better jobs is more usele°s than sands. 
Capital that is not constantly making conditions of daily labour better 
and the reward of daily labour more just is not fulfilling its highest 
function.” He also pleads for “the putting of service before profit” But 
labour is no longer satisfied with mere condescending service or with step- 
motherly care now proposed to be extended to it by the “exploiting class.” 
It refuses to make peace with that class on such easy terms. It is 
bent upon continuing “class war” till class itself is exterminated. It 
will not be led into the subterfuges of Fascism and other forms of class 
defensive tactics. 

XVL The New Ideology 

This new ideology seems to be gaining ground in India also. India 
is more a land of kishans than of mazdoors; yet a call to “arms” seems 
to have gone forth already to both. The mazdoors have long been 
initiated into the offensive and defensive strategy of direct action in 
the shape of strikes, boycotts and reprisals; and the kishans are also 
being now taught direct action through a mass no-tax campaign, whether 
or not its leaders have all of them a communistic outlook and objective. 
The idea, therefore, which the Meerut Case, apart from its legal signi- 
ficance, represents, is one that has to be seriously reckoned with in any 
future political and economic and social reckoning to be made in India. 
It will not do to bliuk it or nod it out. It must be fought or fostered. 
No neutrality is possible. Government, by launching into the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case and seeing through it, have shown that they could or 
should not remain neutral. They have exerted pressure, and by exerting 
it, thvy have thrown the official gauntlet at nascent Indian bolshevism, ft 
remains to be seen whether this accelerates or retards the growth of 
the nascent movement. But, in any case, the case for Government 
exerting pressure and increasingly -Jgreater pressure in this direction, does 
not end with the ending of the Meerut Case. Here also, therefore, we have 
no reduced or relaxed pressure, but one which is likely to be on the 
increase as the new idea strikes deeper and deeper into Indian soil. 
XVII. Sigh of Relief 

The point we have been labouring to establish would appear to be 
almost a truism if certain appearances did not, and were not allowed 
to, cloud it The Congress is brought down : so there is release of 
strain and tension. The Meerut Case is concluded : so, again, there is a 
sigh of relief. Violent prisoners of a more dangerous type are shipped 
away to the Andamans : so, there is a sigh of relief again. Political 
lepers are segregated as are the social lepers (the thieves and cut-thro- 
ats)^ and shoved away to a safe sea corner. The suspects are secured 
within barbed wire in the camps at Buxa, Hijli, and other places ; and 
a select number transported to the arid isolation of Deoli. And there 
is a sigh of relief again. Particularly very amiable methods are 
suggested in the Gazette for the reclaiming of trying-to-escape ^prisoners 
who have, by the bye, never been tried in a court of justice (or some- 
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times tried and acquitted and taken into custody immediately after 
acquittal). Soldiers quartered, curfew order promulgated, and collective 
fine imposed in troublesome towns and villages : and; there is the sigh 
of relief again. There is an occasional tightening of a screw here and 
a screw there in the pucca steel-frame of Indian Administration by 
means of an Emergency Notification proclaiming fresh areas and con- 
ferring fresh powers on officers and men already over-burdened with 
them. To officers and men it is, of course, “the more the merrier”, and 
the Heads of Departments, again, yawn and heave a sigh of relief. 

XVIII. Auto-Suggestion and Make-Believe 

But it ought to be patent to all that this sigh of relief is only a 
process of auto-suggestion and make-believe. By many of these acts, 
high explosives, that have so far been lying afield, are gathered, and not 
destroyed but laid as mines under our very feet. There is a method of 
averting present troubles by which their time-scale is inverted — that is to 
say, instead of remaining past and present troubles, they become 
future, impending troubles. Not only so. The troubles may be diverted 
and converted also in a manner and in proportions not desired or 
expected by those who have tried to avert them. They may be diverted 
to areas and channels where . they previously did not exist ; and they 
may be converted into forms in which they had not their original vent 
and expression. Thus lathi charges and firings, liberally indulged in, 
floggings, seizures of the poor men’s wherewithal, and so forth, may 
drive an essentially non-violent movement in part into the dark alleys 
of mad, retaliating violence. Some of those who came to suffer in faith 
might thus be provoked to strike in anger. Wholesale internments and 
collective fines may have a tendency to mar sweet reasonableness and 
not promote it, not only in the few who may perchance have a guilty 
conscience, but in the many who are presumably, as innocent as the 
earth and as uncontaminated as the sky. 

XIX. Political Prophylactics 

In an epidemic, the susceptibility and proneness to disease of 
the people is not a less vital factor than the miasma itself in the 
propagation of the disease. By reducing this susceptibility, inoculation 
and other methods may succeed as prophylactic agents. Now, in the case 
of an wide epidemic of political distemper also, the State doctors must 
adopt all measures which are calculated to reduce this susceptibility and 
not increase it. The best political prophylactic is that which brings 
back tone to the constitution. And be it remembered that this tone is 
to be measured not by the prestige of Government only. Respect for 
authority and for law and order is, of course, a more reliable index. 
But the respect must be real and responsive, and not a mere result of 
repression and a reflex of fear. A government making itself feared and 
obeyed, may yet alienate itself from, or antagonise, the vital conditions 
that make for the stability and progress of all good governments. 
These are the copybook lessons of political philosophy at which nations 
have been trying their hand since the days of Greek democracy. But 
they have not yet learnt them. Governments, investing themselves with 
autocratic unbridled powers, have a special knack of unlearning what 
little history might have taught them. 
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XX. The Tone of Body Politic 

So the peace and order produced by a continued exercise of extra- 
ordinary powers and adoption of very drastic measures (to some of 
which we have alluded), is not real order and peace. They are not indicative 
of a reduced pressure in the function of Government. And they are 
no index of the requisite tone having returned to the diseased body 
politic. Those who are entrusted with the working of the machinery of 
government should perpetually bear this in mind. They should be 
sober enough while all the world may find them power-drunk and 
victory-drunk. 

XXL The Question Put 

Success or want of success must be tested by the Method of Differ- 
ence. Then only can there be a sure probative value. First define 
success. Suppose we define it as you profess it should be defined : 
Success means that the mass of the people have been brought round to 
your viewpoint, which in democratic parlance, means that if a plebes- 
cite were taken on the issue, it would declare in your favour ; if peo- 
ple were to make their mind known by the usual methods of free 
association, writing and speech, they would support you and not your 
opponent. This is the meaning of success of a government or of its 
policy in all democratic countries. Even Hitlerism must be supported 
by a 90 per cent of the votes. Let us take this accredited meaning of 
success. Now, have you succeeded or not ? 

XXII. Tiie “Double Barrel” Policy 

The answer may come easy and offhand, but the correct answer is 
one that not always come3 easy Jand ofthand. From several facts it 
would seem to be almsot proved that Government have scored success 
by their ‘double barrel 1 policy of repression and Round Table Confer- 
ence. Out of the one barrel, there has come a lusty shower of dum- 
dum bullets in the shape of Ordinances and Ordinance laws. Out of 
the other, there has been, in the eyes of the man of the street in India, 
a spectacular display of constitutional rocket”firing. Rockets, in many 
cases, rose as rockets usually rise, and they fell as rockets always fall. 
The man in the street has enjoyed the sight, but he has not been 
attracted by it. He has, generally, kept his position in the street, and 
has neither run after the rocket when it rises as a shooting star, nor, 
consequently, has he been dismayed at seeing it fall on the terra firma 
as a dead, burnt stick. The new reform proposals have failed to evoke 
enthusiasm even in the ultra-moderate quarters. Under the heavy ham- 
mer of their criticism, the White Paper is in tatters. Yet, when the 
time comes, it is not only 'possible but likely, that some of those who 
have now torn the White Paper to tatters, may make a bid for them, 
and even scramble for their precious possession. Advanced liberals 
still keep up a show of not having anything to do with the proposals 
unless they are substantially modified, which they know as well as the 
rest, has not the ghost of a chance of being done. In the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee stage and beyond, the proposals which are in the 
nature o f concessions run every risk of being whittled down, whilst 
those that are in the nature of safeguards have every prospect of being 
6 
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cherished and nourished. However, liberals, generally, now present their 
contract terms with the future Indian Government not in categorical pro- 
positions, affirmative or negative, bnt as a string of hypothetical propo- 
sitions. Sir (now Bight Honourable) Tej Bahadur Sapru and Company 
have, for the right guidance of all concerned, crystallized their counter- 
proposals in the form of a valuable Memorandum. But it is but hoping 
against hope that those concerned, official or non-official, will allow 
themselves to be guided, much less in the ‘right* direction, by their 
essentially sane and sober counsel. Government have, of course, been, 
from time to time, condescending to 'remove* some expressed apprehens- 
ions as to the much-advertised federation being quietly waylaid and 
sabotaged. Federation is not to remain altogether in the doudland of 
the contingent and problematical. Though its descent upon terra firma 
must remain subject to certain very conditional conditions being satisfied, 
yet the fact that it will one day come may be taken to be almost un- 
conditionally conditional. 

XXIII. Federation Still Alive 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on February 1, took some pains to assure the public that 
federation was yet alive, and would, in due course, be set on its legs. 
The public had began to doubt that it had ever any legs of its own 
to be set upon, or if it had, they had not been amputated by the doctors of 
the new Conservative Dispensation in England, to save the Provincial 
Autonomy of the Simon Statutory Commission. However, said His Ex- 
cellency : "You will remember that some pressure was put on the 
Secretary of State by the members of the Indian Delegation to enter a 
definite date in the Bill by which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the 
way of that suggestion, but gave two pledges the importance of which 
has, I seel sure, not been lost. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to inaugurate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 
might leave Federation to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 
In the second place, speaking not only for the British Government but 
for the British Delegation as a whole, he stated that between now and 
the passage of the Bill, His Majesty’s Government would do everything 
within their power to remove any obstacles that at present may stand 
in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of 
the course His Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow/’ 

XXIV. ‘Sine Qua non* of Federation 

So far so good. But, unfortunately, the public mind has not been 
reassured. Government have, of course, shown a commendable .zeal in 
stirring about in a matter in which they themselves must take the initia- 
tive.— The Reserve Bank Bill. A Reserve Bank for India was made a 
sine qua non of India getting into her federal being. The other 
sine qua non was the voluntary 50% association of Indian States. 
When and in what form will this be ? No body yet knows. The 
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States do not appear to have made up their minds yet. In the abstract, 
they appear to have no objection to pull their weight, or even perhaps 
a little more than their full weight, in the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment ; but they are prepared to allow the Federal Government to pull 
its weight, or even a little less than its full weight, in the internal gov- 
ernments of the States themselves ? Will His Majesty’s Government 
undertake to see to it that a deal fair and square is made by both the 
parties concerned ? The Communal Award, for example, which was 
supposed to be another sine qua non has not been accepted as a fair 
deal by many. But, then, it was a distinction not quite sought but 
thrust upon the British Government. 

XXV. A Hand All-Powerful 

The fact of the matter is that the public, generally speaking, have 
not been attracted by the White Paper Provincial Autonomy plus 
Federation or minus Federation. The nature of the thing has not 
attracted them. The reservations have reversed what the thing would 
otherwise seem to be. The cost of the experiment will not be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the achievement. Some would assess 
that achievement as nil. Others would make it a negative quantity — 
a fall even from the existing state. Even the supporters would not 
venture beyond a decimal fraction. Now, where is the money to come 
from for this costly fraction of a questionable good ? A part of the 
capitation charges of the Indian Army will henceforth bo borne by 
the Home” Government — so we have been told. But will the same 
Government bear the cost of launching the new Indian Constitution ? 
That is not to be thought of. Poor India will bear this new burden — 
pay the price of her emancipation. But pay from what ? 80 per cent 
of the Indian Revenue will still be untouched by the Indian hand — 
as India’s new Law Member (Sir Nripendranath Sircar) himself told 
us in one of his illuminating London speeches on the White Paper 
proposals. The remaining 20 per cent will, of course, be “touched” by 
the Indian hand and even handled. But the hand that will touch 
and that will handle will hardly be its own master. It will not be a 
puppet or palsied hand exactly, but a hand in the firm grip of a Hand 
all-powerful. The Head of the Government who shall be the Governor- 
General and (in the Provinces) the Governors, will be invested with 
powers of every category and description (and these have been very 
urr anal y sed and elaborately set forth by the White Paper), and 
the Head # can, and will, see to it that the hands, feet and other limbs 
do their job as befit them, and not “mutiny”. 

XXXVI. No Paper Safeguard 

On this point let us make a quotation from the highest authority 
xi mS l course °f moving his motion for a Select Committee on 
March _31 in connection with the White Paper, Sir Samuel Hoare said : 
The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. In 
India, the Governor General, the Provincial Governors and other high 
0 jl 8 Would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services 
and the executive officers of the Federal 'and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected by Parliament and the army 
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would remain under the undivided control of Parliament These were 
do paper safeguards. The heads of Government were endowed with great 
powers and were given the means of giving effect to those powers.” 
Then the Secretary of State referred to a letter of Lord Zetland in 
‘The Times” in which the latter had said that the safeguards might 
be all very right on paper but they would require a veritable super* 
human Governor. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that, as regards the 
Governor General, there were 47 Central Subjects for which he was 
responsible ; that his present responsibilities, overwhelming and all- 
pervading as they were, would still be very heavy (though experts in 
Indian administration had assured him that they would be rather less 
heavy thao as at present) under the new arrangement. Taking the 
case of the proposed transfer of Law and Order and Police to respon- 
sible Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare thought that though this was a big 
jump and a risky jump, it might not yet land them in disaster, be- 
cause, besides having secured themselves by means of strong ropes 
round their waist (in the form of Parliamentary control of the recruit- 
ment of higher services and that of “a strong selection board” in the 
case of the subordinate ranks), they had also arranged to spread a 
strong net before venturing to take the leap. “The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Province and the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would direct him to have regard to close relations between this 
responsibility and the internal administration and discipline of the 
force.” And there was to be no time limit as to the Secretary of 
State exercising his discretion in the appointment of the Police. 

XXVII. “ Peculiarly Appropriate To Conservative Reform ” 

Yet, with all this, a section of the Conservative Party headed by 
Mr. Churchill refused to be pacified. “Tighten the safeguards,” “Go 
back to the Simon Commission scheme of provincial autonomy, with 
law and order in the keeping of official ministers,” “Try provincial 
autonomy in one or two provinces and have the whole thing 
examined de novo by a Commission”— these were some of the 
characteristic forms of the modus operandi proposed. Mr. Baldwin 
was, as usual, as sweet, as genial and statesman-like in his Indian 
Reform utterances as he was unprepared to go to the length of the 
logical consequence of his sweetness, geniality and statesmanship. Mr. 
Baldwin felt and realised the dangers and difficulties of the course 
the British proposed taking in relation to constitutional reform in 
India. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not admit this. 
Yet he was profoundly convinced that "the difficulties and dangers 
that would be run, if we did not take this step, would be infinitely 
greater, infinitely more difficult.” The work before them should be 
felt, Mr. Baldwin remarked, “to be peculiarly appropriate to the Con- 
servative reform.” And the Conservative, he added, was nq Junker, 
no Fascist, but a man etc. 

XXVIH. “ Improvement In The Indian Condition ” 

The Leader of the great Conservative Party also expressed him- 
self as convinced of the practical efficacy of the Dual policy as pur- 
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sued by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Viceroy. In this, he expressed 
his faith in the proverbial golden mean, avoiding the extreme of ex- 
tremist Labour conciliation only, as well as that of extremist Die- 
hard repression only. He was for fattening and oiling the poor vic- 
tim before mail fisting and sledge hammering it. Or, the two processes 
must go on pari passu . A little extra fat or oil may save the poor 
victim from its bones being dislocated, knocked out or compound 
fractured. Mr. Baldwin was, therefore, perfectly convinced that by 
no means on earth could they have got an improvement of the con- 
ditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil disobedience, if 
the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir Samuel Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms.” So 
almost all the speeches that were made from the Conservative and 
Liberal benches admitted “the improvement in the conditions of India” 
as a fact, and admitted further that this improvement was due to firm- 
ness of policy. Sir H. Horne declared — “the Conservative Party 
owed Sir Samuel Hoare a great debt of gratitude because ho had 
demonstrated that it only required sufficient firmness and courage to 
make India an orderly State.” The Conservative Party was, however, 
divided on the dubious dualism of the Dual Policy which married 
firmness to grace. Some would prefer to see firmness function in single 
blessedness. They would forthwith grant a divorce decree to irrecon- 
cilables wedded in haste and foolishness. If, as Mr. Bernays had said, 
the only alternative to the White Paper would bo military autocracy 
in India, then, let us have that rather than the “infamous” White 
Paper — this was the underlying burden of Die-hard denunciation of 
the Whito Paper. As to the safeguards, as we have seen, the majority 
view was to make them as effective as they could be made, whether 
by tightening or by multiplying. As Sir H. Horne said with regard 
to them — “There was something to be said for granting a constitution 
with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective.” As to the cha- 
racter of a constitution thus carefully and effectively safeguarded, there 
are not many Indians who cherish any fond delusions. But let us 
hear what a prominent leader of British Liberalism said on the occa- 
sion — “We regard this measure not as a surrender of Britain’s task 
in India, but its consummation and crown.” After this, Indians might 
rub their eyes to look at it again. Not only so. We have been also 
assured by the high authority that by the proposed plan India would 
be brought very close to Dominion Status. Many Indians had thought 
otherwise. Standing upon the new solid, safeguard-concrete constitu- 
tional pier, they could see; as far as the eye of imagination would 
stretch, no trace of the Promised Land beyond the wilderness of the 
sea. So the cry of “Land” from the look-out would make them gape 
in wonder. 

XXIX. Non-Official Criticism of White Paper 

Professed non-cooperators in India, had, of course, kept their peace 
of unconcern, if not of contempt, over the matter. No body had expec- 
ted to find them interested. The Congress flag had not only been rung 
down in London, but was captured in India also. Civil disobedience, 
if not actually broken as claimed by Government, had stopped through 
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exhaustion or “war-weariness” as some of the ex-fighters were telling 
us. They were, therefore, in too taciturn a mood to be “voluble”. The 
co-operators in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Bodies were; 
also, not a particularly cheering and hailing crowd on the pier. The 
sponsors of the proposed reforms had to drink their cup of non-official 
criticism to the bitterest dregs. It was not a cup of stale brew, but 
burning, bitter and pungent. Some called the proposals retrograde ; 
some would call them “stone for bread” ; some would not touch them 
even with a pair of tongs; some would not touch even with a pair of 
Bterilised gloves, as the White Paper was not only waste paper but 
nasty paper ; some would hesitate before stooping to take it up, as the 
paper looked faded and folded ; a few, however, would turn up their 
noses, and call it a revoltingly rubbish paper, and yet take it up for 
what it was or was not worth, and insert it into their snug, little in- 
ner vest pockets. These last, professedly few in number, would swear 
by Tilak's gospel of responsive co-operation, and would hope to “conquer 
by compliance”. We do not propose to deal with the mass of non- 
official criticism (the European Groups, however, thought that the pro- 
posed advance was much too far beyond the safety-point, and that the 
proposed safeguards were not safe enough and guarded enough to be 
depended upon in venturing beyond the security zone. The sane and 
sober enclosure of the Statutory Commission would have been a safe 
and sufficient grazing pasture for the frolicking kinds of the new cons- 
titution). The following was the verdict of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly on the White Paper scheme : “Unless the proposals for cons- 
titutional reform are substantially amended in the direction of conce- 
ding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the people's repre- 
sentatives in the central and provincial spheres of Government, it will 
not be possible to ensure peace and contentment and progress of the 
country.” The Provincial Councils followed in the same strain. 
This was the reception accorded by our law-makers and law-breakers. 
The mass of law-abiders were, generally speaking, apathetic. 

XXX. Left Wing Attitude 

We have already noticed the British attitude as reflected in Parlia- 
ment to the White Paper. That tone extended over a whole gamut of 
notes ranging from the extreme mellow of Left Wing Labour to the extreme 
pitch of Left Wing Conservative. Labour, especially Left Wing Lab- 
our, sang indeed in a voice very sweet and mellow, so pathetically plain- 
tive and so ethereally sweet, that it appeared to many as a voice com- 
ing not from Labour in actual flesh and blood, but from the “spirit” of 
Labour sojourning in the other world of Elysium. For, Labour in flesh 
and blood, that is, Labour in office, had not altogether sung in sweet, 
melodious tones. To Mr Benn as to Sir Samuel Hoare the first — and 
one would think the only — function of government was, is and shall be to 
govern. Mr. Lansbury, the venerable leader of the shipwrecked Lab- 
our crew, made a very sympathetic and statesman-like speech on the 
occasion of the White Paper Select Committee motion. Major Attlee 
read an illuminating Note on behalf of the Labour Party as a whole 
which as a statement of the needful Indian policy and as a criticism of 
the dual policy as pursued by the present Government, and of the plan 
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of their constitutional doctoring, would seem to leave nothing to be 
desired from the Indian point of view. Yet both were somewhat hard 
put to it to explain away the dual policy which they, too, had followed 
or allowed to be followed while in office, and to make a substantive 
distinction between their policy and method and those of the present 
Government without a basis of substantial difference existing in actual 
fact between them. But then, that policy and method still had made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact possible ; the ‘truce’ possible ; and Congress parti- 
cipation in R. T. C. possible. 

XXXI. Major Attlee’s Note 

Major Attlee in his Note said : “They stand by the declaration 
made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927, the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-determination. There- 
fore, the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous 
cooperation which the Indian people with the object of establishing 
India as early as possible by her own consent as an equal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.. .the new constitution should con- 
tain within itself provisions for its own development... it should contain 
the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that such safeguards 
as are necessary should be in the interests of India and should be ag- 
reed to in cooperation with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian 
Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by the Labour Gov- 
ernment at the first B. T. C. and repeated as their policy by the Na- 
tional Government at the second R. T. C. that the reserved powers should 
not be such as to prejudice advance of India through the new constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. The Labourites 
stand by the principle that a settlement cannot be reached without the co- 
operation and consent of all sections in India. Therefore, I ask for the 
release of all political prisoners.... Labour Government’s policy was coopera- 
tion, free discussion and agreement... and it achieved a remarkable triumph 
when Congress representatives were present at the R. T C....A change 
followed under the National Government. The R. T. C. was dismissed. 
An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The third R. T. C. contained a 
small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mis- 
taken policy because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force 
and reach a satisfactory conclusion with a few Indian representatives. 
The White Paper seemed directly to conflict with the principles laid 

down and our pledges the whole idea of Dominion Status was 

gone as also of progressive advance towards self-government. There 
was no suggestion that the powers of the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse....The only basis for an interim consti- 
tution was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work.... In the White Paper there was no 
central responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full res- 
ponsibility or relaxation of the existing control. There was no approach 
to Dominion Status while every vested interest was protected as a 
result of which the banker would reign in Delhi as in London”.. .This 
Was all right from the Indian point of view. Similarly, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, in moving (he Opposition amendment insisted on the need of 
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securing the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
and with a view to that, creating an absolutely free atmosphere in India 
for discussion and collaboration by releasing all political prisoners. As 
to the assertion so frequently made by Government that the release of 
political prisoners must follow and not precede a definite abandonment of 
non-co-operation, Mr Jones asked Sir Samuel Hoare if any opportunity 
was allowed for bringing the present Indian attitude to a test. The only 
such opportunity could have been provided by allowing the proposed 
Congress session to meet in Calcutta. But it was banned* Which, of 
course, showed that they did not want to shape their policy in 
regard to this matter or any other matter in accordance with what 
the Congress might propose or not propose, but in 
accordance with what they thought would suit their own purpose. This 
was the new Tory policy as .‘distinguished from the Labour policy of 
“seeking co-operation” reversed by the National Government. Not only 
was Congress not required to tender its advice now, but good care was 
taken that it might not tender more than what was required in the 
new legislatures. 

XXXII. The Design of the Legislatures 

The Legislatures were so designed as to make the very possibility 
of a preponderance of the “extremist” factors therein an impossibility. 
The Indian States element in the Federal Legislature, the Communal 
allocations and weightages, the extra leaven of the European element, 
and other devices would tend, in their cumulative result, to keep the 
undesirable extremist in his place. As a machinery eliminating and 
checking the undesirables, the new one would be more effective than the 
existing one. In the existing one, the Swarajist could get in, in sufficient 
numbers, to play his obstructive game to perfection. He could carry 
the ballot box against the Government upon almost every question that 
was mooted. Government had to function with their naked “responsibi- 
lity” in matters of law-making (that is, by certification) and law-killing 
(that is, by veto); and not, as happily now after the walk-out of the 
Swarajist, with their irresponsible ‘responsibility” cloaked and outfitted 
with a more or less pliant and agreeable legislative consent. It is no 
longer necessary to have recourse to executive fiats and ukases for the 
purpose of initiating drastic legislative measures. The Legislatures them- 
selves can now be depended on in almost all matters ranging from the 
ratification of the Ottawa Agreement to the passing of an Ordinance- 
law or a Public Safety Act. Sir Samuel Hcare can now stand in 
his place in the British House of Commons and tell all the world 
that these and like measures have been taken by the Government of 
India not upon their own undivided “responsibility* but with the 
sanction of their constituted legislatures. So, India is a democracy not 
only in her fiscal relations, but in the wider sphere of her legislative 
function. Now. in the new constitution, good care is taken that the 
Swarajist may not come back in any numbers to upset the existing 
cordial, happy arrangement. The game table is so arranged that he 
can always be played out And those who are entrusted with the job 
of pre-arranging the table, are quite honest in their device and quite 
justified in their manoeuvre from their point of view* For, did not the 
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Swarajist prove a 'wrecker by profession and practice ? A constitution 
should have place for the worker and none for the wrecker. There is 
not, after all, much difference between the wrecker outside the consti- 
tution (the non-co-operator) aud the wrecker within (the so-called co- 
operator). The new constitution will, of course, provide for a legiti- 
mate Opposition in the legislatures, whose business will be, as it is in 
all democratic countries, to work the constitution by opposing where 
necessary, and not wreck the constitution by opposing for the sake of 
opposing. So the revolutionary, whether violent or nonviolent, should 
be externed, as effectively as possible, from positions where he can 
lay mines. The act of laying mines has already been made a costly 
undertaking for him by the enactment of the Ordinance-laws which 
have become a permanent fixture of the Indian Statute. This is our 
statutory insurance against the revolutionary laying his mines outside 
the constitution. But the new constitution itself will be sufficiently 
insured against the wrecking tactics of the future Swarajist sapper and 
miner 4 on oath” seeking to work from within the constitution. The 
future of Indian democracy will be safe between these two insurances. 

XXXIII. Provincial Autonomy In Single Blessedness 

For a summary of the White Paper proposals it would appear that, 
though an all-India Federation is the aim of the plan, yet, the mate- 
rialisation of that aim is made subject to the fulfilment of two condi- 
tions to which we have referred already, viz., Indian States representing 
at least 50 per ent of the total population of the States must agree to 
join ; and a Federal Reserve Bank independent of political influences 
must be established. Pending these two consummations (one of which 
still seems to be devoutly wished for), Provincial Autonomy will be 
consummated in single blessedness. That is to say, there will be no 
central responsibility. During the pre-federal as well as during the 
federal stage, “the powers at present enjoyed by the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of supervision and general control over 
Indian administration will remain unaffected.” The Secretary of State 
may be given a reduced council, but not a reduced responsibility. 

XXXIV. Governor General’s Responsibilities 

The Governor General will, of course, be given a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to the Federal Legislature. But the Governor-General 
will be personally responsible for the administration of 1 (Defence), 2 
(External Affairs), 3 (Ecclesiastical matters), 4 (Safety of the Fede- 
ration), 7 (Interests of Minorities), 8 (Rights of Public Services), and 
9 (Prevention of commercial discrimination). In the first three subjects 
especially, the Governor-General will be advised by counsellors indepen- 
dent of the Legislature. In the important matter of Defence, for 
example, the Governor General will act on his own responsibility, and 
will, be under no constitutional obligation to take the advise of his 
ministers, and the ministers will have no constitutional right to offer 
advice, though the Governor-General may, at his discretion, ascertain 
the views of his Cabinet before making up hi9 military bill ; and 
though also, in his Instrument of Instructions, there will be 
a formal recognition of the policy that the defence of India 
must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
7 
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people. So It would appear that the R. T. C. had sot quite been 
sabotaged by the National Government. Defence and the Defence Bill 
will be the sole concern of the British Parliament acting through its 
agent in India, the Governor General ; and there is no suggestion that 
the Indian Defence. State will be under the control of the British Court 
of Wards only during the short period of India's remaining minority or 
her ‘period of transition". There is no suggestion that the authority 
of Parliament, exercised through the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor General, will ever lapse and will be vested in full in the Indian 
Federal Legislature. Not only so. There is to be no time limit by 
which Indian Defence will be Indianised. For aught we know,, the 
pace of Indianisation may have to be calculated in accordance with a 
geological scale of time and the whole process may take astronomical 
light years instead of ordinary mortal years for its completion. The 
Indian military policy will also be the charge of the British War 
Office. The question, for example, whether India's Defence will be 
her own defence primarily or Imperial defence — will be practically be- 
yond the cognisance of India herself. In the teeth of these realities, 
it was feared by many in India that the statement in the Governor 
General's Instrument of Instructions, that the defence of India would to 
an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, might remain 
a pious wish of very transcendental piety. 

XXXV. The Vital Sanctions 

Yet it cannot be forgotten for one moment that Defence, Foreign 
Relations and Finance are the three vital sanctions and test of self- 
governance. A State functioning without the substance of these sanc- 
tions, has but the shadow and not the substance of self-government. 
Whatever else it may administer and control without administering 
and controlling these three, is a borrowed, lent out article over which 
one has no right of property and no right of free use. Sir Samuel 
Hoare was his honest self in offering the White Paper stuff not as 
Dominion Status. Some in India pretended to think that the stuff 
would have been more acceptable with a false label attached to it. 
For, then, it would have been an easier process to auto-suggest our- 
selves that the stuff offered was genuine Dominic n Status or an almost 
as genuine substitute for it. But Sir Samuel Hoare would not 
give us even the solace and comfort of a delusion Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the Liberal leader, would have given us that solace ; for, according to 
him, what the British were offering to India was a close imitation of 
Dominion Status with so little of the necessary flaws of imitations 
that the British might, by producing this imitation Dominion Status 
for India, lay the flattering unction to their soul that their mission 
in India had now had its crown of consummation. Labour, continuing 
in office, would, in all probability, have offered the same stuff with a 
good deal of fuss about self-determination. The safe-guards would very 
nearly have been the same, and yet, the plea would have been trotted 
out that they all were in the interest of India herself. The present 
Dispensation says instead that they are in the interests of India and of 
Britain, that is, for mutual benefit Labour would have stuck to the 
Irwin-Gandhi formula. Then, again, there should have been said in the 
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Labour advertisement to the article offered to India that the article was 
to be consumed with safe- guards (an ugly word, but a delicious thing, to 
Mr. Macdonald of the Labour Government) during the period of 
transition only. This period of transition, however, would, in practice, 
have been found to be as incapable of statutory limitation as, for ins* 
tance, the Fundamental Rights demanded by all Indian delegates in the 
R. T. C. have been found to be by the present Dispensation. Of 
course, Labour had tried a new method in their Indian solution. 
Over and above repression by Ordinances, they had tried the method 
of negotiation. They bad tried to conquer the Congress by a cautious 
and conditional compliance with its formula. The present Government 
would conquer it by bold defiance. A formula might be agreed 
upon by both the parties. But it was to be seen how far action would 
or could have been taken by Labour in office in accordance with that 
formula. If Mahatmaji had carried the same Congress mandate as he 
did in the second R. T. C., and had not, as he did not, flinch from it, 
the result in the long run would have been the same, in substance if 
not in form, as when, at the conclusion of the second R. T. C., he 
found himself practically jettisoned by the whole Round Table crew, 
British and Indian, and declared himself as standing at the parting 
of ways. Labour Government would probably not have arrested him 
a few hours after his landing in Bombay. Possibly, wiser counsels 
would have prevailed in the Viceregal quarters too, and Gandhiji been 
granted an interview or a series of fresh formula-forging interviews. 
Perhaps, an offensive against the Congress would have been delayed by 
these episodes. But would it have been altogether given up, and the 
truce nourished to fructify into lasting peace ? Not likely. Labour 
themselves might or might not desire this consummation. But they 
would not have been allowed to consummate a lasting peace on Con- 
gress terms, even if they desired it. The great offensive would simply 
have been postponed, 

XXXVI. The Tory Hit 

The Tory plan of hitting swift and sure, where hit one must, was 
considered by many as the best It was best to give a short shrift to 
all sham and make-believe. In pursuance of this new inspiration, a 
bold and swift hit was made against the Congress aspiring through sheer 
disobedience of law and order to be a parallel government and a pros- 
pective government. The goal of constitutional advance was, also, bro- 
ught down from the clouds, and made as matter-of-fact and as dry-as- 
dust as it could and should be made. It would no longer be a centre 
of delusions, a mirage of false hopes. It was not Dominion Status that 
India was going to have as the model of her constitution. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has waged a war against both disobedience and delusion, both 
flouting methods and flying hopes. All are agreed that he has scored a 
success as against the latter. His White Paper has made delusions 
dead, and soaring hopes crawl. We have referred to some of the salient 
features of the scheme already. We have seen how as regards the more 
vital sanctions of self-government, Parliament, acting through the Gov- 
ernor General, has not at all relaxed its control. In the transferred sphere 
also, where responsibility seems to have been conceded, that responsibi- 
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lity has been overshadowed by the 'special responsibilities' of the Gov- 
ernor General and of the Governors ; by their self-initiating, over-riding 
and checking powers , and by their emergency powers exercised singly 
or otherwise. These high powers are torpedo-proof, Cand‘no weak point, 
no suggestion of an Achilles' heel somewhere, has been left. In the self" 
governing Dominions, too, there are ample safeguards in the constitution 
document. But in their case, they are, very nearly, if not absolutely, 
paper safeguards. The colossus of safeguards there stands with its feet 
of day. Because the Dominions have the vital sanctions of self-govern* 
ment secure in their possession. In default of these sanctions, no 
amount of setting of usage and convention would have made them possess 
their actual rights and liberties. The analogy of the Dominions is to 
India a misfit. So it was best some of us were rid of a fallacious 
habit of building upon mistaken analogies which we have been allowing 
to grow upon us since the early eighties of the last century. 

XXXVII. Not a Preponderating Yes 

Apart from the question of India being forthwith born into Dominion 
Status, the question whether the proposed scheme makes or does not 
make a substantial advance upon the present position, has also been 
widely canvassed and discussed, but it does not appear that the answer 
has been a preponderating, unequivocal Yes. Of course, there are, as 
there have been and will be, some reforms profiteers, who will look to 
their own profits first. Besides them, a new generation of communalist 
profiteers has also arisen who will expect to reap a boom harvest of 
communal gains from the proposed readjustments. But those who have 
no axe to grind, personal, communal or mixed, do not seem to have 
blessed the child in the White Paper womb. Some feared it might 
prove a miscarriage after all, and we might have a still-born constitu- 
tion after the R. T. C. labour were over. But fears have been be- 
lied. 

XXXVIII. The White Paper Between Two Attacks 

The above, we daresay, is a faithful report of the reception accord- 
ed to White Paper in the major sectors of the political circle in India. 
In some of the minor sectors, the tendency was not to reject the scheme 
in toto, but to look at it, turn it on all sides, and blue-pencil it into 
a fairly acceptable shape. It was to be conditional acceptance, which in 
moderate politics, had often meant, or turned out to be, unconditional 
acceptance, or as their critics would say, surrender. The fact of the 
matter seems to be that between the two mutually checking and 
balancing tumultuous waves of moderate, negotiable attack in India and 
immoderate die-hard attack in England, the flimsy, frail bark of the 
Indian Constitution is assured a safe passage in the trough of official 
placidity and calm. It is a most convenient arrangement by which 
official navigation of contentious measures is assured a safe and unde- 
flected course. Unlike the course of true love, its course is favoured 
by the gods to run smooth. If, perchance, the bark of the Indian Cons- 
titution should steer in the direction of Indian liberalism, diehard in- 
fluences can always be trusted to pull it back. The same is the case, 
though not quite to the same trustworthy extent, with the bark dashing 
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with all its sails puffed towards the haven of diehardism. The attackers 
not only hold themselves in check ; the ship’s crew can always ask and 
induce the one to moderate its ardour by pointing to the strength and 
ardour of the other. By this most beautiful arrangement the White 
Paper may, it is hoped, come nearly safe through the turbulent waters 
of the Joint Committee and of the Houses of Parliament itself. 

XXXIX. The Liberal Fight 

Far Jbe it from our meaning to suggest that the Liberal fight against 
the White Paper has been in the main a mock-fight only. Our knights 
in and outside the R. T. C. have fought as valiant knights, and if they 
have not succeeded as some of them had hoped to, the fault is not to 
be laid at their doors. They have fought a modern armoured car of 
high imperial policy with antiquated eighteenth century weapons of 
protests and petitions. They do not, of course, like the Congress method 
of non-violent non-cooperation; and it seems that the idea of that 
method is yet far ahead of the modern advancement of masses of 
mankind. But while not loving the Congress method of attack, they 
have not also, as their critics allege, sufficiently loved themselves. That 
is to say, they have not invariably stood by and at the post which by 
their word of mouth or by gesture, they have proclaimed unsurrender- 
able. Sir Surcndranath, in his uncrowned king of Young Bengal days, 
Was justly called “Surrender Not”. But he was dubbed a knight 
after his surrender. The path of Indian moderatism seems to have 
been macadamized with many a granite Surrender Not ground and pul- 
verised. Yet, the record of Indian liberalism has been a gieat and ins- 
piring one. It has been among the potent and patent causes of the 
modern awakening in India. And their method of protestation and 
negotiation (or give and take) must still be acknowledged to be the 
only feasible method of doing business and of practical settlement. If 
that method has sometimes failed, it is because we have proceeded to 
do business without actual “credit”, and make settlements without imple- 
menting sufficient sanctions for them. A vanquished Germany went 
to do business at Versailles with a credit gone to the four winds, and 
all her sanctions snatched away from her. And the result was infamy, gall 
and wormwood to her. Hitler's Germany is out to regain her credit and 
recreate her sanctions, Treaties and League Conventions and Conferences 
notwithstanding. Credit and sanction — these are the crux of the thing. 
The Bank of Public Opinion is, no doubt, the only bank of credit in 
any country. But the bank must be so organised and so solvent as to 
be able to pay. Now, in India, a reserve bank like this of effective public 
opinion is hardly yet well organised. But even as it is, a section of 
Indian moderatism seems to have overdrawn already from it, so that 
it seems to have but little in it in current accounts and only God 
knows what in fixed deposits. Hence, with the best of intentions and 
with the best of its labours, it has not, of late, transacted business with 
remarkable success. 

XL. Method of Negotiation 

The method of negotiation is not necessarily one of haggling. Per- 
haps, at the back of the negotiating mind, the idea has been this : The 
White Paper scheme is not the best possible of all schemes in this best 
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possible of all worlds of ours ; yet, it may not be the worst possible ; some- 
thing even worse than this could have been made ; it was fortunate 
that even so little was saved from the Tory avalanche following the 
last General Election in England ; while demanding for more let us 
see that this little is not smothered by an impending diehard landslip ; 
and, between ourselves, the proposed plan, even as it is, marks a 
distinct advance on the existing order of things in India ; it will extend 
responsibility where it does not exist, and it will expand it where it 
does. So we must put up with it and use iti while agitating for 
more.” 

Now, British statesmen know full well that this is at the back of 
some minds in India which have been the loudest in making protests and 
the most forward in laying down conditions of acceptance. They know 
that it requires only bulldog tenacity on the part of those making the 
offer to make the thing accepted without conditions, as, in the words of 
Sir H. Horne before quoted, it required only sufficient firmness and 
courage to get the British authority respected in India. The terms will 
be lifted when the time for acceptance comes. 

It is beyond doubt that Government will always be able to rely on 
the willingness of a section of the politically-minded India to loyally 
work the constitution, good, bad or indifferent, that may be installed in 
future. The loyalty of their Services, British and Indian, has been 
admirable under the most trying tests. And, manifestly, their cheques of 
policy and plan as they have been, have not altogether been dishonoured 
in the bank of Indian public opinion. Some have co-operated, while 
some others have not opposed. Congress non-co-operation has, apparently, 
not much shaken these basic sub-structures of Government. And the 
future constitution may be rested upon these substructures. 

XL1. Dual Policy not a Success 

Nevertheless, the present dual policy of Government cannot be so 
readily acclaimed a success. The White Paper scheme may, and will be, 
worked by a section of the people. But except in very limited circ- 
les, it has not presented any features of real interest and attraction. It 
has hardly been a factor in winning back the love of the people for 
Government which subversive movements have tried to corrupt and 
pervert It seems that the people's love for the corrupter and seducer is 
also now on the wane. But that is not because the White Paper has 
brought a tide in its affections for the existing order. It is not true to 
suggest, as Mr. Churchill suggested, that the present policy and measu- 
res have not only been accepted but welcomed by an overwhelmingly 
large majority of the Indian people. The safe custody of Gandhiji in 
the Yervada Jail, his diminishing active' following, the slackening of the 
boycott, the relatively poor show of Congress demonstrations ; and all 
this accomplished without a single British battalion being called into action 
(though, as a matter of fact, armed police had, not infrequently, to be 
called into action to cope with unarmed ‘direct action' demonstrations) — 
were no index that the affections and sympathies of the masses of men 
were safe in the right places and not with the seducer. 

XLII. The Tests 

The success of the policy pursued will have to be tested by the met- 
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hod of Elimination of Difference. Withdraw all emergency measures ; 
allow free association, speech and writing. Eliminate or relax the extra 
pressure now put And see what happens. If, after that, it is found 
that people's affections and sympathies declare themselves for you, then, 
you prove that your plan of action has been acceptable to them. Peace 
and contentment are crops that grow only under conditions of normal 
temperature and pressure. As Mr. Lansbury rightly observed in course 
of the Parliamentary debate above referred to, there is a whole world 
of difference between real peace and voluntary acquiescence, and silent 
or simmering sullenness which may be produced by extra 
doses of firmness, and is not far removed from the demora- 
lisation of fear. Even some Conservative members had thought 

fit to sound a note of warning. Make sure that the people will 

acquiesce in aud use what we offer them before making the offer — this 
was what was said. Of course, some people will use almost anything 
that be offered them gratis. But that is not the point. We should be 
assured of the co-operation of those sections of the people that really 
count. Those sections cannot be artificially manufactured by any mani- 
pulation of the ballot box. Those sections earn their qualifications. 
Whether or no those sections exist wholly inside or outside the Congress 
circle, or whether partly inside and partly outside, you have got to find 
them out, and treat with them. Failure to find them out and treat with 

them, will result in setting up a dummy constitution which will not 

work to any good aud for any length of time in the teeth of the active 
opposition of the vital sections. It will be no solution of the Indian 
problem. 


XLIII. Return to Normal Conditions 

All things considered, it is best, therefore, to return to normal condi- 
tions. The present high tension should be relieved. Tension is none 
the less high because the parties, official and public, may get used to 
it when it is continued, and so, are less conscious of it. Extraordinary 
powers, long'used, may harden those using them, and make them think them 
as not only normal but indispensable. They not only harden the agents 
of them* They also deaden the surface- sensibilities of the patients. But this 
does not simply mean that the tension is lost on them. It goes deep 
and accumulates. If Government do not yet see their way to remove 
the extra strain altogether, they should, certainly, we think, relax it on 
some occasions and in certain directions. The boycott ban need not be 
lifted, for the result may be then serious. No-tax activities need not be 
connived at, for then also, the result will be hardly less serious. Even 
Congress Independence Day and Flag demonstrations and hartals need 
not be tacitly accepted. But, surely, one would still think that the 
proposed Congress session in Calcutta need not have been banned. That 
would have enabled Government to take a correct measure both of Con- 
gress mind and Congress strength as against what they said about in 
their official pronouncements and despatches. Again, the censorship 
on the Press might have been made a little “gagging", and the Press 
allowed to function with a less impending and catastrophic sword of 
Damocles hanging over its head, without the skies actually falling on us. 
We are speaking not of ^terrorist movements and Government's plan 
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of dealing with them. Though, even here, extraordinary powers and 
methods should, in our opinion, be the rarest exception rather 
than the general rule. Now, Government not only did not allow 
the Calcutta session to be held, but were alleged to have adopted 
certuin methods of foiling the attempt which led to controversial and 
controverted statements being issued from both sides. Government 
also did not allow the scattered crop of political conferences to grow 
which, generally, come in the wake of a full Congress shower. Now, 
this did not appear to many as an well-advised policy. The open 
Congress session and the Conferences would have let off some pent- 
up steam, and so, would have served as safety valves relieving and 
not augmenting pressure on the boiler of the engine of the administra- 
tion. And it was not absolutely predestined that Congress meetings, 
if allowed to function, would have voted for continued, relentless, 
unqualified civil disobedience. They might have modified the present 
programme of action ; or, at any rate, a section of the delegates assembled 
might have suggested a modification, if not suspension, of the pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, a later conference of Congress leaders 
did suspend civil disobedience as a mass movement, and also suspended 
all Congress organisations. Such halting indecisive moves might not 
have commended themselves to Government. Still, an opportunity 
should not have been denied to Congress. Of course, on the consti- 
tutional issue, the verdict of Congress would, in all probability, have 
remained unaltered. It would have still refused to discuss the White 
Paper on its merits. To it, the White Paper principle antagonised 
the principle of self-determination. It was an imposition. On the 
basis of adult suffrage, or at least, upon a basis wider than that pro- 
vided by the Lothian scheme, India should first set up a representa- 
tive constituent machinery for making a constitution for the provinces 
and for the Federation. The constitution so framed should be accepted 
and ratified by the British Parliament. This was what was done 
substantially in the case of Australia and of South Africa. As regards 
safeguards, Congress would have reaffirmed the position as settled by 
the Pacts which Gandhiji had made with Government. It would have 
recognised a short transition period, during which certain safeguards, 
demonstrably in the interest of India, should have been agreed to. 
Government, of course, was not prepared to accept this position. 
But there was no harm in allowing Congress or any other body to 
gay its say on the constitutional issue. 

By their “firm” policy and extraordinary measures, Government 
sought and in a measure were enabled to keep the situation in their 
tight grip. The situation under this grip must have been a situation 
under great stress and strain. The thing was pressed and squeezed 
into quiescence. Which did not prove that the thing had lost it3 
elasticity to rebound. At any rate, we could not be sure until we 
returned to quite normal conditions. 

XLIV. The Present change in Indian Condition 

The present change in the Indian conditions could, as we saw, 
hardly be attributed to the constructive side of the dual policy. Or, if 
could* it would be to a minor degree. The repressive half of the policy 
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was more responsible for the production of the change. Possibly also, 
what the Congress camp would call war weariness and other more 
patent causes, moral, economic or other, were factors contributory to the 
change. We need not look narrowly into them. The question that 
we put and tried to answer was this : Was this change a real improve- 
ment or only an apparent one ? Or, what came to the same thing— Was 
the policy a success or not ? The question could be ‘answered only by 
putting the matter to certain crucial tests. The first test of relaxed 
pressure in the country or Government for the matter of that, does not 
yield a favourable result. Economically, Government have not been 
functioning at a reduced cost in so far as the Security, the Liw and 
Order departments are concerned. The money needed badly by 
the nation-feeding and nation-building subjects, cannot yet be released 
for them. Politically, emergency measures have been consolidated as 
statutes, Congress organisations are still unlawful, and political prisoners 
are still unreleased. Communal differences have been rather accentuated. 
And, last but not the least, the moral results produced have not been 
quite wholesome. While it is true that law is less broken to-day than 
it was yesterday, we are not so sure that respect for authority as such 
has, on the whole, increased. The state of public mind is rather one of 
depression. Behind this, there is, we fear, a background of sullenness. 
Anti-government feeling is less kinetic and less active to-day. But it 
has to be remembered that stresses and strains that disappear from the 
active line, may not have been wholly lost, but may simply have been 
converted into other and subtler forms. And if fcnat be so, they may, 
possibly, be reconverted into their active forms again. 

XLV. Movements of Violence 

We do not propose to make any observations on the Government 
policy and measures in their relation to movements of violence. All 
publicists have regretted and condemned these movements. Some have 
su ££ e sted methods of checking them. They have, generally, called 
attention to the root causes, and have advised a course of sober and not 
drastic” treatmontlfor radical cure. Government measures have, generally 
speakiqg, aimed at the obtrusive symptoms or surface manifestations. 
The measures so far adopted do not seem to have yielded satisfactory 
results. And the measures, naturally, gather a momentum by proceeding 
from the ordinary to the extra-ordinary and to the extra-extra-ordinary, 
and so on. There is no knowing what ultimately they will bring to. 
While all are agreed that the disease must be effectively dealt with, many 
have looked askance at the extraordinary and drastic measures adopted 
for prevention and cure. Many of these measures, it is feared, will not 
foster conditions for terrorism dying a speedy natural death. On the 
contrary, some may foster conditions giving it a longer lease of life. It 
is the psychological and moral factor involved iin the rise, spread and 
decline of the terrorist epidemic, whose importance should be adequa- 
tely recognised. An extra dose of firmness may have succeeded in 
checking' the Congress for a while. An extra dose or doses naturally 
suggest itself as the remedy for the symptoms of violence. There is, 
undoubtedly, need for firmness, but many would think, more for moral 
nrmuess than physical, That^is to say, measures other than wholesale intern- 
8 
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ments, collective fines, wholesale restrictions on Hindu youths, military 
route marches, and the like, should be thought of. For the checking and 
punishing of actual crimes and criminal preparations, the police and the 
magistracy should be made as efficient an instrument as possible, which 
does not mean that they should be armed with practically unlimited 
powers, and increased and multiplied only in num rical strength. The 
ordinary powers should suffice, and with a really well selected and trai- 
ned and competent force, the task, difficult as it is, may be tackled 
efficiently and to a reasonable degree of satisfaction. The Law and 
Older bugdet may thus be curtailed, and the money saved used for 
relieving unemployment which is certainly one of the factors contribu- 
tory to youth discontent and unrest in the country. As it is, the Secur- 
ity and the Law and Order Bilis do not leave much margin for a plan 
of amelioration of the admittedly acute economic stress in the country 
by palliative and curative methods. Under normal conditions, with a 
balanced and sympathetic programme, Government should be able to 
expect to enlist greater public sympathy and co operation in their cam’ 
paign against violence, which the public do not believe to be a social 
good. Extraordinary and drastic measures which may involve the 
innocent with the guilty, may make people recoil, where, in normal 
conditions, they would come forward and stand by the forces of law and 
order. 

As for really preventive and curative methods, Government and the 
people should co-operate and concentrate all their energies to effect an 
improvement in the economic prospects of the rising generation, and 
make their outlook on life broader and brighter. Politically, it should 
be made to feel and clearly envisage a country which they should be 
proud to live in and serve. Economically and socially, it should be able 
to hope and work for the very best. For this, a wise and sympathetic 
constructive programme and resources for carrying it through must be 
found. Government must not only invite the co-operation of the 
“leaders" for this, but their officers, police included, should be the 
friends and guides, and not merely the monitors, of the youth, gene- 
rous and noble, though impulsive of heart. They should freely mix and 
be hearty “comrades," and not, as often now, be estranged frotn each 
other through suspicion or fear. A cordial entente is desirable* And 
this can be effected through an improvement of the moral tone on either 
side, 

XLVT. The Three Principles 

We have discussed at some length matters of high policy. Though, 
in our opinion, success, in a real, enduring sense, could not be claimed 
for that- policy, yet, we think, three broad principles should never have 
been lost sight of. First, Government must take all necessary and legi- 
timate measures to protect their foundations against all forrms of sub- 
versive attack. Second, those measures should, as far as posible, be 

confined to the normal bounds of State defence as established by the 
ordinary laws of the land, which the accumulated experience of all civt 
Used societies has found to be, ultimately, the best and safest for all- 
concerned. The function of law is not merely to protect the legitimate 
authority of government, but also the just rights and liberties of die 
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people. And it has not been found to be good to give government pro- 
tection at the cost of the rights and liberties of the governed. A just 
balance of the protective rights of both is the desideratum. Emergency 
measures may be called for on occasion. But even these should not 
disturb the just balance. Government do not, ultimately, gain by dis- 
turbing this balance. By leaving, for example, the fundamental rights 
of free association, speech and writing uninterfered with, except where 
these actually offend the ordinary laws of the land, government should 
always be in a position to ascertain with certainty whether or no they 
have the support of the bulk of public opinion for their policy. In a 
democratic country such a test naturally comes in the shape of . a 
General Election or Referendum. Then, third, Government, while 
pursuing self-protective methods with prudence and efficiency, must, at 
the same time, proceed with imagination, courage and statesmanship, 
with their programme of all-round progress, which constitutes the very 
title deed of their existence and continuance. And in working this 
progressive plan, they should be assured of the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation not only of the majority of the people, but of the 
most active and influential sections of them. In the face of wide-scale 
subversive movements, a dual policy is, of course, the only feasible 
and justifiable policy. But the two halves must work as a whole, and 
be so paired as to pull together and make for the goal which we have 
in view. 


XLVII. The One Man or One Party Show 

With these remarks, we now pass on to a cursory notice of some of 
the more prominent episodes of the drama staged during the six 
months under review. On the whole, it was not an exciting show. 
Congress being out of action, it was practically one man show. And 
that man was the Great Moghul reigning in Whitehall. With the 
demon of disloyalty and defiance laid low, he was now dispensing his 
White Paper graces to a motley crowd of political fortune- seekers, 
reforms-pedlers, and many others assembled in the corridors and 
ante-chambers of the Hall. The corridors had an outflow into some of 
the sequestered regions of Indian sanity and sobriety, into zones of 
‘safety first” as Pundit Jawharlal would sometimes call them, and the 
ante-chambers abutted into smoke-papered closets, where half a dozen 
toothless old people sat hairsplitting the stuff offered them for bread, 
munching the shreds with their gums, and finally, with a wry face mut- 
tering protests, between movements of the gullet, gulping the whole “mess 
of pottage.” Anyway, the dispensing of the White Paper graces and their 
reception by some of those who cared to receive them, was an episode 
full of a hustle and bustle which, to many, did not lend any grace to the 
ceremony. A picture drawn from models we cannot vouch for. 

XLYIII. Gandhui's Activities 

Mahatma Gandhi, from his confinement in Jail, was carrying on an 
arduous campaign against untouchability, and for general social uplift of 
thh Harijans. In the second week of February, we were told again by 
the Secretary of State for India that Gandhiji and the political prisoners 
would not be released till civil disobedience was dead and Juried— an 
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hyperbolic attitude of misapplied firmness, which, ‘by the bye, was cr ticised 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on February 14. It was a refusal to return 
to actually normal conditions as distinguished from a condition of seem- 
ing peace ^ and tranquillity which was the result of extraordinary high 
pressure being maintained by tightened and tightening screws of inhibi- 
tory and prohibitory measures. And the continued confinement of political 
prisoners was a pressure that had political and moral moments of no mean 
value. However, the Harijan movement was going fairly apace, though not 
as fairly as Dr. Ambedkar, for instance, would like it to go. Mr. C. S. 
Banga Iyeris Temple Entry Bill did not, for example, commend itself to 
Dr. Ambedkar. Nor did it, on the other hand, commend itself to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. And, of course, for different reasons The 
former was for laying greater stress on the work of material and moral 
uplift of the depressed classes than on such comparatively minor issues 
as whether they should have right to enter and worship in the same 
temple with the caste Hindus. Such a right, in default of real economic 
and educational advance, might prove little better than a lollypop which 
may have an ephimeral political value, but it would not make the world 
on the whole a better place for the Harijans to live in. Caste Hindus, 
travel in the railway compartments with the Harijans ; they may also 
interdine with them in a place like Shrikshetra (Puri). But these do 
not seem to have appreciably improved th ir actual relations. What is 
needed is heart-touch and soul-touch and a feeling of brotherhood and 
a spirit of service amongst the caste Hindus. Where these essentials 
are given, what should follow will follow. Our so called culture and our 
present modes of life have widened and not narrowed the gulf between 
us and our depressed brethren. In our spirit and in the vista and 
Venn of our living and moving, we should go back to them. Without 
this, our social uplift work will still be a roundabout exploitation (politi- 
cal or other) by a privileged class. What the caste Hindu is called 
upon to do is not some showy spectacular penances of social justice 
with a side-glance at some political or other fruits likely to be reaped 
from them ; but attempt an overhauling of the whole ideology of his 
present-day plan and conduct of life with reference to the depressed 
strata of society. In doing so, he should look not merely to modem 
socialistic models, but also to some ancient models called by other 
names but essaying, perhaps, to found society not on abstract right and 
justice, but on actual love, co-operation and service. Wc did not wonder, 
therefore, that the Temple-entry and such other bills would not satisfy 
neither Dr. Ambedkar nor Pundit Malaviya though both, of course, 
wished to see the lot of the Harijans cheered and bettered. Mahatmaji, 
however, explained his own position with his wonted lucidity, and 
proposed, for instance, to solve the complicated Guruvayoor tangle by 
referendums. Viceregal sanction was refused to Dr. Subbaroyan's Temple 
Entry Bill in the Madras Council but sanction was accorded to Mr. 
Ranga Iyer’s Anti-Untouchability Bill in the Imperial Assembly. 

XLIX. The Poona Pact Aftermath 

The Poona Pact had tried to smooth affairs as between the easte 
Hindus and the depressed classes as regards electorate and represen- 
tation, But, apparently, the thing had not been set at rest by the Pact. 
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On Feb. 22, an AIPParties Hindu Conference had met in Calcutta, 
and it sent a memorandum to the Premier demanding revision of the 
Poona Pact. Bengal Hindus felt especially aggrieved ; for whilst, under 
the Communal Award as it originally stood, their political representa- 
tion had been less than what they wore justly entitled to; the Poona 
Pact, as many of them thought, had made the position worse be dissecting 
that stunted representation into a depressed and non-depressed part, thus 
arbitrarily creating a gulf where no gulf had in fact existed. 

L. The Communal Award And After 

The Premier's Communal Award had not effected a cordial entente 
amongst the various communities. Apart from the fundamental flaw of 
having introduced the un-democratic, un-unifying. un-eqiiilibrating princi- 
ple of communal franchise and representation, it had not been by many peo- 
ple accepted as the best possible allocation in the communal pandemonium 
that was to be almost perpetuated in India. Of course, the task had 
been imposed upon the British Government. Indian Delegates in the 
R. T. C. had failed to agree. It was suggested that whilst the Moslem 
members were of one mind and worked as a team, the Hindus were a 
house hopelessly divided. It appeared to be so. But it was also 
asked by many how far this harmony on one side and the dis-harmony 
on the other had or bad not b en pre-ordained and pre-established by 
the mysterious ways of “Providence”. However that might be, a communal 
chaos continued in India. It was a desert for hopes of communal amity 
and co-operation. And a very beautiful, comfortable little oasis was disco- 
vered in this shoreless desert. This time it was in Alwar. Last time, it 
had been in our earthly paradise Kashmere. And it was suggested that 
the communal caravan that encamped in Alwar did not actually drink at 
the little pools of that little shady nook, but had drunk their fill at 
ampler springs flowing in subsoil abundance outside. The Alwar affairs 
drew a good deal of attention, particularly Hindu attention. Dr. 
Moonjee even proposed an Alwar Day. It seemed to many that the 
Hindu community in particular were already having the full measure of 
retributive justice for their many ( especially, political ) sins of omission 
and commission. An escape from this communal chaos should be found 
not in systematic segroation with undue stress laid on the non-essential 
diversity of communal interests, but in political intercourse with due 
insistence put on the fundamental community of interests of all as 
Indians. 

LI. The White Paper Again : Gandhiji's Fast 

- March 19, the text of the White Paper was made available in 
India. It was a volume of 119 pages comprising an Introduction, the 
a k° 8 u j eight Appendices. In the words of The Leader' of 
Allahabad-— The scheme may be anything. It is certain it is not a 
scheme of Self-Government'*. While it concerned very little, every thing 
concerning that little was assured to be under the thumb of the British 
Government and Parliament. It was not a self-adjusting, self-correcting 
ana self-perfecting scheme. We have already dwelt on this. Though 
Labour disclaimed responsibility for the White Paper, yet, on March 21, 
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we were informed that it had decided to participate in the Joint Select 
Committee. There was no indication of a peace move with the Congress 
following in the wake of the constitutional proposals. While some men 
tin England expressed the fear that the scheme when worked would get 
under Congress control, the authorities in India had no indulgent smiles 
for activities that even savoured of active Congress association, as was, 
for instance, manifest from the warning of Government to Allahabad Khaddar 
Bhandar. About this time, arrangements were proceeding in connection 
with the holding of the Congress session in Calcutta, with what final 
results we know already. In the first half of April, the personnel of 
the Joint Select Committee was made known, in which Labour had a 
slintpd share, as Major Attlee complained ; yet, he was able to assure 
the House that Labour would not follow the primrose path of irrespon- 
sible criticism but the arduous one of fruitful cooperation. Some Indian 
"representatives” were invited^by the Committee to “confer” with the latter, 
not, of course, as, co-opted members (which was constitutionally impossible), 
but as more or less glorified witnesses or assessors. On April 12, a 
statement was also issued which said that the Committee would consider 
applications from public bodies in India which wished to tender evidence 
relevant to the great constitutional issue. The Manchester Guardian 
felt satisfied at the appearance of “one more encouraging sign of a 
different temper in India” as reflected in the declaration of Mr. Shastri 
and some other prominent Liberal leaders that the Liberals would 
support the new constitution despite its defects. “The more vehemently 
Mr. Churchill and his friends denounce the Indian reforms, the more 
strongly Indians begin to feel that the proposals must have some value 
after all.” Others wondered if that vehemance of Mr. Churchill and 
his friends were not staged exactly with a view to make Indians feel 
strongly on the value. In this connection, Mr. Ramachandra Rao # s 
Presidential speech at the National Liberal Federation Meeting in 
Calcutta, on April 15, is deserving of a careful perusal. “No real and 
substantial transfer of power” — this was the gist of the Resolution 
adopted at that Meeting. Yet, the House of Commons Debate on the 
White Paper showed it to be the line of furthest possible advance. In 
the beginning of May, another incident in altogether another sphere 
greatly exercised the public mind, and also, as the sequel proved, the 
official mind. We refer to Mahatmaji’s 21 days* fast for self-purifica- 
tion. It was for the sake of the Harijans. Poet Tagore appealed to 
Gandhiji to reconsider. But Gandhiji persisted, (joverument were 
advised to release him, which they did. Their communique, however, 
made it clear that their policy as to Congress, civil disobedience and 
political prisoners remained unchanged. They were not prepared to 
negotiate with the Congress, though Mahatma Gandhi, the prime mover, 
was released ( owing to a non-political fast ), and civil disobedience 
itself was suspended. Mere suspension was not enough. Concurrently, 
an unofficial peace move was seen to be on foot, in which M. Shaukat 
Ali moved most, if not also, first. But it did not move to the goal 
desired. And it did not rouse any wide public interest. Public interest 
was, however, painfully keen on Mahafcmaji's ordeal of the fast. 
Mahatmaji passed the ordeal by what was called his “reserve powers”, 
both physical and psychical# “It was the victory of spirit over flesh.” 
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Mahatmaji broke his fast at 12>20 P, M., May, 29. All India hailed the 
news with a sigh of mingled relief and joy. 

In the far-away Andamans and elsewhere too, there were hunger- 
strike fasts about this time, and unfortunate deaths 9 in alleged connec- 
tion with the strike in the Andamans, were widely talked about Lt 
Col. Barker proceeded to make inquiries on the spot. Sir Harry Haig 
explained to a deputation, on June, 13, the Government position and 
version with regard to the Andamans. 

We have taken a cursory view of some of the outstanding events of 
the half year. There were several matters of economic and commercial 
interest to which we have not here adverted, but a full account cf 
them and other matters of public importance, will be found in their 
proper places in the body of this Register. Beyond making a far 
observation of a general character, wo have not, also, told the stroy of 
violence and Government reaction thereto in this Introduction. Violence 
has continued as a disquieting feature of the Indian situation, and it 
should be tackied not only with firmness, but with wisdom and a long 
sight, ( Specially contributed by Prof \ Pramathanath Mukliopadhya . ) 



MAHATMA GAHDHI'S FAST 

On the 29th. April, Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to commence an 
unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days in connection with Harijan 
work. Tins momentous decision of the Mahatma came as a complete surprise 
even to his intimate cnprismiers, Sardar Vallabhbhai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. Next 
day, the 3.th. April, the Mahatma issued the following statement in this connection 
to the Associated Press : — 

“A tempest has been raging within me for some days. I have been struggling 
against it. On the eve of the ‘Harijan Day*, the voice became insistent, and said: 
‘Why don’t you do it?’ I resisted it. But resistance was in vain, and the resolution 
was made to go on an unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days com- 
mencing from Monday noon the 8lh May and ending on Monday noon the 
29th May. 

“As I look back upon the immediate past, many are the causes too sacred to 
mention, that must have precipitated the fast. But they are all connected with the 
great Harijan cause. The fast is against nobody in particular, and against every- 
body who wants to participate in the joy of it without for the time being having 
to fast .himself or herself. But it is particularly against myself. It is a heart- 
prayer for the purification of self and associates for greater vigilance and watch- 
fulness. But nobody who appreciates the step about to be taken is to join me. 
Any such fast will be a torture of themselves and of me. L t this fast, however, be 
a preparation for many such fastB to be taken by purer and more deserving persons 
than myself. . 

‘‘During all these months since September last, I have been studying the 
correspondence and literature and holding prolonged discussions with men and 
women, learned and ignorant Harijans and Non Harijnns. The evil is far greater 
than even I had thought it to be. It will not be eradicated by money, external 
organisation and even political power for Harijans, though all these three are neces- 
sary. But to be effective, they must follow or at. least accompany inward organisa- 
tion, and inward power, in other words, self-purification. This can only come by 
fasting and prayer. We may not approach the God of Truth in arrogance of 
strength, but in the meekness of the week and the helpless. 

“But the mere fast of the body is nothing without the will behind. It must be a 
genuine confession of an inner fast an, irrepressible longing to express truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

“Therefore, those only are privileged to fast for the cause of truth, who have 
worked for it and who have love in them even for opponents, who are free from 
animal passion, and who have abjured earthly possessions and ambition. No one, 
therefore, may undertake without previous preparation and discipline, the fast I 

have foreshadowed. . 

“Let there be no misunderstanding about the impending fast. I have no desire 
to die. I want to live for the cause, though I hope I am equally prepared to die 
for it. But, I need for me and ray fellow-workers greater purity, greater applica- 
tion and dedication. 1 want more workers of unassailable purity. Shocking cases of 
impurity have come under my notice. I would like uiy fast to be an urgent appeal 
to such people to leave the cause alone. 

“I know that many of my Sanatanist friends and others think that the movement 
is a deep political game. How I wish this fast would convince them that it is 
purely religious. 

“If Goa has more service to take from this body. He will hold it together 

despite deprivation of earthly food. He will send me spiritual food. But He works 
through earthly agents and everyone who believes in the imperative necessity of 

removing untouchabiiity will send me the food I need by working to the best of 

his or her ability, for the due and complete fulfilment of the pledge given to Hari- 
jaus in the name of Caste-Hindus. . 

“Let co-workers not get agitated over the coming faBt. They should feel 
strengthened by it. They must not leave their post of autv ; and those who have 
temporarily retired for much-needed rest or for being cured of ailmentSi are as much 
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at the post as healthy workers serving in their respective quarters. No one should 
come to me unless it be for necessary consultation on matters connected with the 
movement 

“It is, I hope, needless, for me to pray of friends that they will not Mk me to 
postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in any way whatsoever. I ask them 
to believe me that the fast has come to me literally as described above. I, therefore, 
ask friends in India and all the world over to pray for me, with me that I may 
safely pass through the ordeal, and that whether 1 live or die, the cause for which 
the fast is to be undertaken may prosper. ... 

‘“And may I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that whatever be the result of the 
fast for me, the lid that hides the truth may be removed”. 

Mahatma's Reply to Friends* Messages 

Replying to the various messages received from his friends, Mahatma Qandhi wrote 
the following in the “Harijan” dated the 5th May : — 

“General Smuts has made a pathetic appeal to me to desist from the impending 
fast. Dr. Ansari binds me with a tie of love capable of standing the severest strain. 
He, as an old friend and a fellow-worker and as a medical man, makes a pathetic 
appeal to me to vary my vow. Mr. G. Rajagopalachari. keeper of my conscience, 
sends me a long telegram attacking the very basis of the fast. Added to these, is 
the fervent and personal appeal, strengthened by a copious flow of tears of Devadas, 
my youngest son and valued comrade. 

‘‘If these typical appeals have left me unmoved, the reader should have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that there must be a force which has overpowered me and prev- 
ents me from responding to these and Buch other appeals. Underlying them, is 
undoubtedly distrust of my claim that this fast was prompted by God. I do not 
suggest that they do not believe my word; but they believe me to be under a self- 
delusion, a prey to my own heated imagination, made hotter by the suffocation 
produced by the cramping walls of the prison. I cannot deny the possibility of such 
a thing. But it can make no appeal to me whilst I believe to the contrary. 

“I am a habitual prisoner. Prison walls have never known to have warped my 
judgment nor induced in me the habit of brooding. All my imprisonments have 
been periods of intense activity, leaving no time for brooding. I have undoubtedly 
brooded over the wrongs done to the Harijans. But such brooding haB always resul- 
ted in a definite exaction on my part. 

“The action that I was contemplating on the day preceding that fateful night, 
was certainly not any fast. My claim to hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of proving my claim except through results. God 
will not be God if he allowed himself to be the object of proof by His creatures. But 
He does give His willing slave power to pass through ths fiercest of ordeals. I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled by. He has never forsaken 
me even in my darkest hour. He has saved me often against myself, and left me 
not a vestige of independence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater has 
been my joy. I, therefore feel confident, in the end, that these kindest of friends will 
recognise the correctness of the action I am about to take, and this wbethfr I love 
or die. God's ways are inscrutable. And who knows, He may not want my death 
daring the fast to be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life ? 

. “Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to serve dies with the dissolu- 
tion of the body, which for the moment he is inhabiting. Who doubts that the 
spirits of Ramkrishna and Dayan and, Vivekanand and Uamtirth are working to- 
day amongst our midst ? It may be that they are more potent to-day, than when 
they were in our midst in flesh. It is not true that what good men do is oft buried 
with them. We burn the evil, men do with their mortal remains. We treasure the 
memory of the good they do, and distance only magnifies it. And why should 
exaggerated importance be given to the services of one single person, however good 
or able he may be ? 

“The cause of Harijans is God's cause. He will throw up men and women as 
joey may be required to do His will. I therefore invite General Smuts and all other 
mends to believe with me, that I am not acting under a hallucination, and beseech 
them to send up their prayer to the Almighty that He may give me strength to pass 
safely through the ordeal. I feel sure, if I am wanted on this earth yet for a while, 
jwajgr servi ce whatsoever. He will spare me, notwithstanding the fears of medical 
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The Mahatma** Fast— Hie Statement 

The Mahatma’s fast commenced at 12 noon on the 8th May. The following is 
the text of the statement which the Mahatma released to the press just before the 
commencement of the fast 

“Every day brings me fresh justification for the ordeal that God the Truth has 
sent me. The discoveries I am making would have paralysed me, but for the fast. 
Whatever it may mean for the cause, it will certainly be my saving. Whether I 
survive the fast or not is a matter of little moment. Without it, 1 would in all 
probablity have been useless for further service to Harijans. and for that 
matter any other service. 

“Those friends who have sent me urgent wires to dissuade me from the step 
will, I hope, appreciate the fact that for a person built as 1 am, such fasts are 
indispensable. This I say apart from my claim, by which I stand, that it was 
God’s call. Senders of the wires will forgive me for not sending individual 
acknowledgments. The pressure upon my time has been so great that it has been 
physically impossible for ine to cope with all the wires that poured in upon me. 

b “Now that the fast will begin within two hours of writing this, I invite all 
friends and well-wishers to pray for strength for enabling mo to go through the 
ordeal without weakening. I confess I have no strength except what God may 
give me. That He has never failed me hitherto gives me the confidence that He 
Will not fail me now. 

“A telegram was received by me from the Harijan Association that my fast is 
unnecessary, as Harijans stand not in need of assistance from Caste-Hindus. From 
its own standpoint, the Association is right. Only, it should be clearly understood 
that the fast is not to oblige Harijans, but for purification of self and associates. 
Harijan service is a duty Caste-Hindus owe to themselves. It is a part of the 

r mance they must do for the wrongs they have done to their own kith and kin. 

can well understand indignant repudiation by some Harijans. Let me hope that 
it is not yet too late for a vast majority to accept the penance. The numerous 
messages I have received from them leave no room for doubting such acceptance. 

“Sanatanict Hindus sceut further coercion in this fast. When they realise that 
it cannot be broken before its period even if every temple was opened and untouch- 
ability was wholly removed, they will perhaps admit that it cannot bo regarded as 
id any way coercive. 

“The fast is intended to remove bitterness, to purify the hearts, and to make 
it clear that the movement is wholly moral to be prosecuted by wholly moral 
persons. May God bless the ordeal and fulfil its purpose l” 


The Mahatma Released — Government Communique 

On the 1st May the Government of ludia received the following telegram from 
Mahatma Gandhi : 

* i ea ®? ns wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected 
with the Harijan movement and in obedience to the peremptory call from within 
received about midnight, I have to take twenty-one days’ unconditional and irre^ 
vocable fast with water, soda and salt beginning from noon on the 8th May and 
ending at noon on 29th May. The fast might have commenced at once but for 
my being a prisoner and my anxiety to enable the local authorities to receive the 
necessary instructions for arrangements during the fast and to avoid all possible 
embarrassment to Govern <«aent. 

“In view of the nature and objects of the fast which Mr. Gandhi is undertaking 
and the attitude of mind which it discloses, the Government of India have decided 
that Mr. Gandhi should be set at liberty.” 

The communique was issued at about 9-30 p. m. on the 8th. It was hoped in 
Government circles that Mahatmaji might yet be persuaded to recall his fast, to serve 
the cause he had at heart and in view of the great issues before the country. 

Mahatmaji himself did uot know anything about his impending release till 
quarter past seven. He was lying on a jail mattress when Colonel Doyle, Mr. 
Wilson, Inspector-General of Police, and Major Martin, Superintendent of the 
prison, arrived at the jail at about half past seven. Mrs. Naiau, who was sitting 
by the side of Mahatmaji was immediately called to the Superintendent’s room 
upstsirs, and then informed of the happy news. She immediately rushed to 
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Gandhiji s cell, and apprised him of the news. Immediately after, Mrs. Naida 
miiTiedly collected Mahatmaji things and packed them up. Meanwhile the 
Naidu 111 * ^ a * >ra ^ er Mr. Mahadeo Desai, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mrs. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons along with two others retired for abont an 
Hour, giving time for Mahatma Gandhi to get ready. Mahatma Gandhi then bade 
goodbye to Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Mahadeo Desai. 

• V Iar . f, ® r t0 nioe » C°l- Doyle returned to the Jail, and there was again a flutter 
inside the jail. A few pressmen who had been waiting outside all day long, smelt 
what was going to happen, and got their cars ready to chase Mahatma Gandhi’s car. 
Jrrecisely at nine, the huge jail gate clanked and the frail form of Mahatma Gandhi 
supported by Mrs. Naidu. emerged, all smiles. Col. Doyle and other officials followed 
and immediately put Mahatma Gandhi in a waiting sedan car, and dashed towards 
the city. Pressmen gave hot pursuit to the car, and succeeded iu tracing it while it 
^ aB turning to Lady Thackersey’s bungalow. 

None at the Thaekersey bungalow knew anything about what was happening in 
Yerowada. As a matter of fact, Mr. Devadas Gandhi had gone out for a drive in the 
evening. It so happened that, while he was returning to the Thaekersey Hall, the 
Uovernment car carrying Gandhiji followed his, as if his own car was piloting 
that of Mahatmaji. 

At the main entrance, Mr. Devadas received Gandhiji. Supported by his son, 
Mahatmaji slowly climbed the stairs leading up to the spacious drawing room of 
the bungalow. Lady Thaekersey received him on the stairs, and took him to the 
ver jjdah where he seated himself on a sofa. Then he called in the Pressmen. 

Mahatmaji told the Associated Press representative that he was informed of his 
release only at quarter to seven by Col. Doyle, Inspector-General of Prisons. 

Askfid if would llfl Atnvinfr at T.orlit VSfkalrtna TKnnlrnpsiiw’a fhvAiiivtiAiif fko 
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ly discharged. My first thought was to go to Sabarmati, and live near the 
Ashram, and if that was not feasible or advisable, then to accept Lady Thackersey’s 
invitation. Of course, the invitation of the Servants of India Society is there, as also 
one from the Depressed Classes Mission. But when Col. Doyle gave me the infor- 
mation, I felt that the best thing would be to go to Lady Thackersey’s and here lam”. 

At the end of the interview, the Mahatma moved on the open terrace, where in 
the course of half an hour he was fast asleep. 

Civil Disobedience Suspended— Mahatma's Statement 


n* m 1 tv ^. n ^ k * 8 release, Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension of the 

Livil Disobedience Movement for a month. This sensational announcement was made 
in a statement following consultation with and the approval of Mr. M. S. Aney. 
Acting Congress President. 

. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Government at the same time to release all po- 
litical prisoners and withdraw the Ordinances. The Mahatma stated in his interview : 

“I cannot regard this release with any degree of pleasure. As Sardar Vallabhbhai 
rightly remarked to me yesterday, how can I take advantage of this release in order 
to prosecute the Civil Disobedience campaign or to guide it? This release, therefore, 
purs upon me, as a seeker after truth and a roan of honour, a tremendous burden 
and strain. This fast has to continue. I had hoped and 1 still hope, not to excite 
myself over anything and not to take part in discussions of any nature whatsoever. 

u 0,6 P ur P° 8e the fast will be frustrated if I allowed my brain to be occu* 
pea by any extraneous matter, that is, any matter outside the Earijan work. At 
the same time, having been released, I should be bound to give a little of my 
6De fiA? *° a 8tud y ^e Divil Disobedience movement. 

Of course, for the moment, I can only say that my views about Civil Disobe- 
dience have undergone no change whatsoever. I have nothing but praise for the 
oravery and self-sacrifice of the numerous civil resisters, but having said that, 
l cannot help saying that the secrecy that has attended the movement is fatal 
IpkJJ 8 Bucce8B, .j. • therefore, the movement, must be continued, I would urge those 
t g j lDg “Moment iu differents parts of the country to discard all 
secrecy, i do not care if, thereby, it becomes difficult to secure a single civil 
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“There can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. The Ordinances 
hare cowed them down f and I am inclined to think that the secret methods are 
largely responsible for the demoralisation. The movement of Civil Disobedience 
does not depend so much upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women 
taking part in it, and if I was leading the movement, I should sacrifice quantity 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately raise the level 
of the movement. 

“I can aay nothing as to the actual campaign. The reflections I hare given, 
1 had bottled up all these many months, and I can say that Sardar yallabnbhai 
Is one with me in what I have said. One word I would say. Whether I like it 
or not, during these three weeks, all civil resisters will be m a state of terrible 
suspense. It would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji . Madhavarao 
Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or even six weeks. ^ 
"Now, I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want real peace in 
the land, and if they feel there is no real peace, if they feel that Ordinance rule 
is no rule, they should take advantage of this suspension, and. unconditionally dis- 
charge all the civil resisters. If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to survey 
the situation, and to tender advice both to the Congress leaders and if I may 
venture to do so, to the Government. I would like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return from England. 

“If no understanding is arrived at between the Government and the Congress 
as a result of my effort, and Civil Disobedience is resumed, it will be open to the 
Government, if they so choose, to revive the Ordinance Rule. ...... 

“If there is the will on the part of the Government, I have no doubt that a 
modus operandi can be found. Of this, so far as I am concerned, I am absolutely 
certain that Civil Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as so m J n y JP" 
sisters are imprisoned. No settlement can be arrived at so long as oaraar Vallabn- 
bhai, Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive. Indeed, to call off civil resistance is not within the power of any of 

the men who are out of prison. It is possible only for the Working Committee 

that was in existence at the time I was arrested. T u ~ 1 

“I shall say no more on the Civil Disobedience moveme t. Perhaps, 1 have al- 
ready said too much, but if I was to say anything, I could say so only 'whilst I 
have strength left in me. I would urge pressmen net to worry me any more. 1 
would urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves. Let them 
regard me as being still in prison. I shall be unfit for holding political discussions 
or any other discussions. , , , , ... A ~ 

“I would like to be left in perfect peace, and I would like to tell the Govern- 

ment t ha t I shall not abuse the release. If I come safely through the ordeal a ana 
I find the political atmosphere as murky as it is to-day. without taking a single 
step secretly or openly in furtherance of Civil Disobedience, I shall invite them 
to take me back to Yerwada to companions whom I almost seem to have deserted. 

“It was a great privilege for me to have been with ^ Sardar Vallabhbhai. I was 
well aware of his matchless bravery and his burning love for the country, but I 
bid never lived with him as I had the good fortune to do during the last sixteen 
months. The affection with which he covered me recalls to me that of my own 
dear mother. I never knew him to possess motherly qualities. If the slightest 



say that he always slowed a remarkable comprehension of the difficulties of the 
Government, whenever we discussed any political problem. Hie solicitude for the 
farmers of Bardoli and Xaira I can never forget.” 

M.Wm. Gandhi dictated his lengthy statement suggesting suspension of Civil Dis- 
edience slowly and deliberately. Often he would pause for a few minutes together. 


to wsoS the stotement to be shown to Mr. Auey, Acting President, aid then 

PU Acwdinfgly, Mr.*§mey ' was immediately sent for, and after he had caretolly read 
through it in consultation with Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the statement 
was released at 11-30 p. m. 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE SUSPENDED 


Mr. Aney’s Statement 

Mr. M. 8. Aney, Acting President of the Congress, issued on the 9th May the 
following statement in connection with the statement issued by Mahatma Gandhi on 
his release : 

'*1 feel sure, although the news of the fast of Mahatma Gandhi is bound to east 
a dark shadow of anxiety and gloom throughout the country, that it will be some 
relief to his countrymen, as well as friends and followers throughout the world, to 
know that the Government has at any rate released him unconditionally, and allowed 
him to observe his vow and practise his great penance as a free citizen. In the 
statement issued to the Press, last night, after his release, he has expressed his views 
on the conduct of the Civil Disobedience movement which I have no doubt will reoe- 
ive the consideration they deserve from every Civil Besister. 

“It is perfectly true that during the period lof the fast, Civil Besisters would be in 
a state of suspense, and as a consequence he has advised me to officially suspend the 
Civil Disobedience campaign for one month or even six weeks. In bis statement. he 
has emphatically stated what I have beeo saying more than once during the last four 
months, in reply to various critics of the Civil Disobedience movement that “Civil 
Disobedience cannot bo withdrawn so long as many Civil Besisters are imprisoned 
and no settlement can be arrived at so longer as Sardar Vail abb bhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Abdul Uaffar Khan and others are buried alive. Indeed, the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience is not within the power of the men who are out of 
prison. It is possible only for the original Working Committee to do so. I repeat 
the position so lucidly and emphatically enumerated by Mahatma Gandhi. 

“The above is the only rational and constitutional position for Congressmen to take on 
the point of withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience campaign. But the question of suspen- 
ding the campaign to serve a definite object for a limited period undoubtedly stands 
on a different footing. It is no doubt a serious responsibility which I have been 
called upon to shoulder. But I am armed with the weapon that the advice comes 
from one who is not only the author of the present Civil Disobedience campaign, but 
the originator and Bole authority on the science and practice of Civil Disobedience 
itself. 

“In response to the Mahatma’s suggestion, which also strikes me as the proper 
thing to do at this time and in order to eliminate from the atmosphere all elements 
of excitement to render it pure for all of us to enable to be in a prayerful mood to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the great cause for which Mahatma Gandhi 
is undergoing this penance and to supply him with abundance of spiritual food so 
necessary to sustain him through this ordeal, I declare officially that the Civil Disobedi- 
ence movement shall be suspended for six-weeks belonging with Tuesday, the 9th 

, ‘j n conclusion, I repeat my appeal to every man and woman to utilise this period 
to me best of his or her ability aud energy in the service of such work for the uplift 
of Hanjans, as may most commend itself to him or her”. 


Govt, of India's Reply to Above 


The following is the text of the communique, issued by the Government of India 
on the 9th. May 

“The release of Mr. Gandhi, consequent on his undertaking a prolonged fast 
which, as he has stated, iB wholly unconnected with the Government anu solely 
connected with the Harij&n movement, indicates no change whatever in the Govern- 
ment s general policy towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners, or towards 
those, who openly or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. 


. The position of the Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience 
pnsouers was stated by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st 
April last. In the course of his speech, he said : ‘If, in fact, the Congress do not 
mean to revive the struggle, why should that not be made plain ? Is there a men- 
tai reservation that if the policy of the Government is not to their liking, they will 
hold over the head of the Government a threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience 
7 „? e , ^ be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of Civil 

We hove no wish to keep these prisoners longer than circumstances 
determined not to let them out when their release might 
lcad 10 ren ®wal of Civil Disobedience* We must not risk re-starting of the trouble 
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by premature action. Our position has been summed up in the words used by the 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons.’ He said : ‘We must have convincing 
reasons to believe that their release would not be followed by a revival of Civil 
Disobedience. 

“A mere temporary suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement, intended to 
lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the conditions, 
which would satisfy the Govefnment of India that in fact the Civil Disbodience 
Movement has been definitely abandoned. There is no intention of negotiating with 
the Congress for a withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement, or of releasing 
the leaders of that movement with a view to arriving at any settlement with them 
in regard to these unlawful activities.” 

The End of the Fast 

On the completion of the Twenty-One Days, Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 
12-25 on the 29tb. May with a glass of orange juice prepared by Sjta. Kasturbai 
Gandhi. 

Mahatmaji broke the Bilence at 11-30 and shortly afterwards he joined in the 
prayers which included recitations from the Hindu and Zoroastrian Scriptures 
as well as the Bible. 

A small but representative gathering, in which the Harijans were prominent, was 
present at “Parnakuti” before the fast was broken. PrayerB were offered for half-an 
hour and these included recitations of Hindu hymns by Sj. Mahadev Desai, 
chapters from the Quoran by Dr. Ansari as well as from the Zoroastrian and 
Christian scriptures. 

Mahatmaji all the time lay on a couch, listening to the chanting of the prayers. 

Before taking the orange juice. Mahatmaji dictated to Sj. Mahadev Desai a brief 
message urging those present to join in the prayerB. 

Just before breaking his fast. Mahatma Gandhi addressed the following few 
wordB to the gathering through Sj. Mahadev Desai 

&< Within a minute or two, I am going to break the fast. Iu His (God's) name 
and with faith in Him was it taken. In His name it terminates. My faith is not 
the leBB to-day, but more. You will not expect me to make a speech on this 
occasion. It is an occasion for taking the name and singing the glory of God, but I 
may not forget the doctors and other friends, who have poured forth their affection 
on me during these days of privilege and grace. 

“I cannot help referring to those because these kind services are a part of God’s 
mercy. I have nothing but praise to give them. God alone can give them the 
fitting reward. 

“I am glad that the Harijans are here wilh us to-day. I do not know exactly 
what work God expects from me now, but, whatever it may be, I know he will give 
me strength for it.” 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

WINTER SESSION— NEW DELEU 16th FEBRUARY to 15th . APRIL 1933 . 

The Council of State commenced its Winter Session at New Delhi, on the 
16tb. February. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy , the first non-official President, in tho chair. 

Sir Fa\l-i- Hussain, Loader of the House, tendering most hearty congratulations 
to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy on being the first non-official Piesidcnt, said it was an 
epoch-making appointment in the history of the Council. It was a fitting recogni- 
tion of a brilliant and varied career. 

Sir Maneckji , acknowledging the congratulations and promisee of support from 
the House, said that, when he accepted the office, he felt it. as the call of duty and 
service. He also realised that the main object of the Governor^ icners was to do 
honour to the non-official members of the Council who had in the iwm played such 
an important part, and who on many momentous occasions by the exercise of 
prudence, commonBcnse and sober judgment, had fully justified the creation of the 
Upper Chamber. 

Sir Outhric Russell then presented the Railway Budget. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment 

Mr. Taylor then introduced the Bill to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, by 
adding, in Section 85, the following sub-section : ‘ Where a cheque is originally 

expreased to be payable to bearer, the drawee is discharged, by payment, in due 
course to the bearer thereof, notwithstanding any endorsement, whether any such 
endorsement purports to restrict or exclude further negotiation.” 

This amendment was rendered necessary, said Mr. Taylor, by the ruling of the 
Bombay High Court which stated that a bearer bill could legally be charged to 
an order bill by endorsement. This made it incumbent on banka to examine all 
endorsements upon bearer cheques, und thus considerably increased the work and 
responsibility of banks without any compensatory advantage to the general public. 
The Bill aimed at removing difficulty of banks and provided that no bearer cheques 
would lose their bearer-character, notwithstanding any endorsement. 

The Council then adjourned till the 18th. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY : — The general discussion on the Railway Budget was held to- 
day and lasted for about three hours. It was marked by very tame speeches and a 
number of “recommendations or suggestions” which the Hon. Members made to 
the Railway Member. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji said that he did not share the optimism of the Railway 
^ember, and felt that more economies could be effected in the railway administration. 
The “Axe”, however, mainly applied to the subordinate staff* leaving untouched the 
high salaries of the officers. Tbe speaker suggested a committee to enquire into the 
whole railway administration with a view to finding avenues of economy. He also 
suggested the abolition of the Railway Clearing Office and the affording of greater 
comforts for Ihird and intermediate classes. In conclusion, be advised that. the Con- 
ference for tbe co-ordination of railway and road services should deal with the subject 
fairly and not make proposals which would be detrimental to road interests. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas , Leader of the Opposition, ascribed the present depres- 
sion to enhancement of railway rates and fares which diverted traffic both of goods 
and passengers to motor lorries. He strongly criticised the restoration of half of tho 
cut in the salaries, especially when railway earnings bad touched rock-bottom, and 
suggested that the loss on strategic railways should be borne by the Army estimates* 
The Rai Bahadur held that week-end concession tickets had proved useful in enco- 
uraging traffic and should be reintroduced. The speaker criticised the policy of the 
Government in giving training to twelve Indians in the mechanical side and recrui- 
ting only six. This was really a waste of public money. Lala Ramsarandas welcomed 
the appointment of Mr. Pope, but felt that if some United States railway expert 
was associated with him, the enquiry would yield better results. In conclusion, he 
pleaded that the representation of the legislature, trade and commerce should be 
secured on the proposed Road Railway Conference. 
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Mr. Ralliker regretted that constant drawing from the reserve and depreciation 
funds had now reduced their resources to rock-bottom. If the Government wished to 
Operate the Railways on business lines, they should carry out more retrenchment and 
economies in the cost of administration. The speaker pleaded for the reduction of 
rates and fares, with a view to fighting the road competition. 

Mr. Hussain Imam observed that while the Chief < Commissioner had claimed an 
economy of Its. 4.24 crores during the four years, the Railway administration report 
was more honest, and showed that, a good deal of this saving was made by expendi- 
ture postponed. Then, again, while company-managed railways like the M. and 8. 
M showed a decrease in expenses of three lakhs compared to 1923, State- man aged 
railways showed a great increase during the same period. Then, again, during the 
last eight years, the number of European and Anglo-Indian officers had decreased 
only by four from 18.004 to 18,060. At this rate, he said, Indianisation of railways 
would take 30.000 years. Then, again, retrenchment among Muslim employees had 
been double than among others. The Lee concession, which were given as a favour, 
should be withdrawn, and the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, which was kept 
only for book adjustments, should be abolished, thereby saving the Government of Rs. 
16 lakhs Annually. 

Sir Joseph Shore , replying to the debate, expressed regret. that he could not derive 
the benefit of the observations on the subject by Sir Marteckji Dadabboy, but was 
glad that his experience was obtainable in a wider sphere. He said that while he 
(the Railway Member) had proceeded with caution, the House should not take a 
pessimistic view like Mr. Suhrawnrdy. The position of the Indian Railways was 
eminently sound, and comparatively better than of any other r.rlway system in the 
world. He assured Lala Eumsarandus that replacement of wagons was necessary, 
because those to bo replaced were definitely uneconomic. Ho informed Mr. Miller 
that, only such remodelling of stations was being undertaken, as would definitely 
lead to economy. As regards the question of rates, it looked prima facie attractive, 
but none had shown him that decrease would be compensated by increased traffic. 
He regretted that he could not accept Lala Ramsarandas’s suggestion to give prefer- 
ential rates to certain commodities. 

Lala liamsarandus s Then why do you do so iu the case of the Army ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore : ‘‘My predecessor said that it was something better to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie, but I am looking into the matter carefully'’. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House that after the Pope Enquiry was over, an 
expert committee would be appointed. He finally gave a personal assurance that he 
would look into all criticisms. The Railway B,>ard and the speaker welcomed the 
criticisms. The Railway Member concluded that in spite of mistakes and errors that 
might have been committed, the railways were in an undeniably sound positiou. 

The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Indian Marine Act Amend. Bill 

20th. FEBRUARY The Council held one hour’s sitting to-day to dispose of offi- 
cial business, consisting of four B lls. all of which were passed without amendments. 

II, E. the Comma nder-in- Chief moving for consideration of theBdl to amend the 
Indian Marine Act, said that the Bdl was a step towards India’s assuming res- 
ponsibility for her defence, which was essential for her achieving self-g ivernment. To- 
day India was paying n fixed contribution to the British Exchequer for the policing 
and defence of Indian roust-line ports. The British taxpayer however would not be 
willing to be burdened .vith this expenditure. The Indian Marine, on the other hand, 
had made remarkable progress, during recent years, and the Bill was intended to 
create a small reserve to be of practical use and value during times of emergency, 
and also in giving a chance, in the name of duty, to private individuals, both Indians 
and Europeans. To begin with, the reserve would be a very small one, not costing 
more than Rs. 40,000 a year. The creation of the force however needed discipline, 
in any rules, for provision was made by the Bdl. In conclusion, the Commander-in- 
Chief referred to the Indian Navy Bill which was rejected by the Legislative Assembly 
and said that if a desire was expressed for a revision of the measure, the Government 
would be willing to respond to the request, 

Mr. J. C. Banner ji and Mr. Lala Jagdish Prasad supported the Bill, the latter 
enquiring whether there would be any proportion between the recruitment of Indiana 
and Europeans in the new reserve. H. E. the Commander-in-Chief gave a personal 
assurance that the reserve would be predominantly Indian. The Bill was passed. 
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Other Bills 

Bills, one amending the Indian Forest Act and the other prohibiting the pledging 
of children’s labour were also passed. 

Mr . J. B. Taylo , moving for consideration of the Negotiable Instruments Amend- 
ment Bill ♦ g&ve a history of the measure and said that it was designed to protect 
banks and private individuals. A similar Hill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1927, but was rejected in 1929. one reason being that the subject would 
be enquired into by the Central Banking Committee thrn set up. The Government 
bad cousuhed Imperial Bank also. The present Hill provided that cheques originally 
drawn to “bearer” shall not lose their “hearer” character not withstanding any endorse- 
ment thereon, whether in full or in hank, and whether such endorsement, purported 
to restrict, and exclude further negotiation or not. The speaker claimed that the 
Bill would foster the “cheque” habit amongst Indians by making the purport of the 
cheque clear to laymen. The Bill was passed, and the Council rose. 

Stores Purchase Policy 

21st FEBRUARY The non-official resolutions figured on the agenda paper 
when the Counci 1 reassembled to-dny. Mr. Jagdish Ptrshad moved that 

(1; In accordance with the recommendations of the Stores, Stationery and 
Printing Retrenchment Committee, definite orders he issued to all departments that 
all stores other than those of a specially technical nature be in future purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department. 

(2) An Advisory Committee presided over by the Member for Industries be 
appointed to review from rime to time how far the policy of the Government regard- 
ing the purchase of stores was being given effect to. 

Mr. jagadish Pershad said that when the Stores Department was first inaugurated, 
the Commerce Member made a dt finite statement that all Government purchases 
would he made through this department, hut in spite of this undertaking only an 
infinitesimal portion of railway stores was being purchased through the department 
and of the Army department still less. If the Government of India had the interest 
of indigenous industries at heart they should accept the recommendations of the 
Stores, Stationery and Printing Retrenchment Committee. 

Mr. J. A Shill id y refuted the statement, that the Army and the Railways were 
not making purchases through the Stores Department, He asserted that the pur- 
chases by these departments were increasing every year, and G3 per cent, of the 
Medical Stores and 72 per cent of oilier stores of the Army were purchased or 
manufactured in India. Mr. Shiliidy said that the Government still lied under 
consideration the whole question Hnd would reach decisions shortly. Till those 
decisions were reached, however, the Government were not in a position to aceept 
the resolution. He assured the Council that in reaching decision the recommenda- 
tions of the Retrenchment Committee would be gtveu full weight. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 


Salaries Cut 

Mr. Hussain Imam next moved that the cut in salaries be only restored when 25 
per cent of the surcharge i n posed by the second Finance Bill was also abolished. 
The mover said that the Government’s last Budget was ba*ed on three things, 
retrenchment, additional taxation and salary cuts. It was wrong for the Govern- 
ment to make an announcement of a partial restoration in “cut” without a simulta- 
neous announcement in respect of the other two items. Even a surplus budget did 
not justify the st*»p, as restoration of the “cut” would affect I the Provincial Govern- 
ments and local bodies to the extent of four cro res. The speaker admitted that 
the Government could not undo what they had announced, but should now 
announce by accepting the resolution that the further five per cent "cut” would 
only be restored simultaneously with the abolition of the surcharges. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
he could not discuss the merits of the case as it would he announcing prematurely 
Budget secrets, which no civilised Government could do. The reason for the 
announcement of the restoration of the "cut” was that the commercial services of 
the Government were atso affected and pleaded for ari announcement of their 
decision for the preparation of their estimates. Similar reasons applied to other 
departments of the Government. Mr. Taylor said that the Budget would be before 
the Council shortly, and then they would have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject on all its bearings, He asserted that the reason which prompted the 
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Government to announce a partial restoration of the “cut” did not apply to other 
items and the intention of the Government in this respect could not be disclosed 
before the Budget. He therefore advised the mover to withdraw the resolution, 
failing which the Government would have to oppose it. 

The resolution was pressed to a division ana defeated by 20 votes to 18. 

The Council adjourned till February 28th. when the General Budget was 
presented by Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, in a speech lasting forty-five 
minutes, at the end of which he was loudly cheered. The Council then adjourned 
till the 4th March. 

General Discussion op Budget 

4th. MARCH The general discussion of Budget commenced in the Council to- 
day. Lala Hamsarandas , Leader of the Progressive Party, speaking first, regretted 
that he could not congratulate the Fiuance Member or the Secretary on producing, 
what was said, to be a balanced budget. The budget was balanced by linking the 
rupee to sterling and by an enormous export of gold. There was no justification 
for increasing the import doty on artificial silk goods. Was this extra duty going 
to help the local industry ? The real reason for Japanese dumping into India was 
that, the Yen had gone down. Proceeding, Lala Kamsarandas held that there was 
no justification for the maintenance of the pre-war level of Army expenditure. He 
wanted the Government to embark on a policy of granting protection to industries 
in general. He also pleaded for a five-year economic plan for India on an All-India 
basis. 

Mr. G. A . Nate8an held that there was on one side a highly coloured picture 
of India’s high credit and sound finances. On the other, there was the spectacle 
of low exports, high level of taxation and high gold exports. From his knowledge 
of economic conditions in the country, he could say that business-houses and ryots 
were suffering from the trade slump and high taxation, and things were not as 
happy as others tried to make them believe. He reminded the House that Indian and 
European business-houses had to make a large reduction in their staff to meet the 
situation, and business-conditions had not materially improved during the last 
eighteen months. Yet, the Government had chosen not to give relief to the general 
tax-payer, but had restored fifty per cent of salaries cut, which would cost them over 
one crore of rupees. Mr. Natesau criticised the Army policy of the Government of 
India and asked whether there was any chance of a reduction in the capitation 
charges, and pleaded for purchases of stores for the Army through the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Mr. Bijaykumar Bam deplored that the lowering of the income-tax level to 
Be, 1,(X0 was playing havoc in millions of homes. The Government ought to have 
considered this factor, before they restored half of the cut in salaries. He was not 
satisfied with the mere extension of the anti-duming duty and hoped that stronger 
measures would be adopted in order to protect the principal industry of the 
country, namely, the cotton textile industry. The military expenditure could still 
further be considerably reduced without loss of efficiency, and in his opinion, the 
expenditure should not exceed forty crores. He protested against the revival of the 
Stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad , criticising the restoration of half of the “cot” in salaries, 
said that it looked as if the public existed for the Services and not the Services for 
the public, He strongly pleaded for a reduction of the postal rates to the original 
level and for restoration of the cuts iu University grants. He regretted that the 
costly Lee concessions were not withdrawn despite the continuance of the financial 
stringency. Mr. Jagadish Prasad, proceeding, complained against the treatment 
metca out to members of the Council of State. Hardly any member of the Council 
had been put on the Select Committee of any Bill. Considering the composition of 
the Assembly, it was not surprising that the Government were always anxious to 
placate the Assembly, 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee , while complimenting the Finance Member for his splen- 
did performance in showing a surplus of fony-fwo lakhs, asserted that the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes in the shape of further duties on imported boots and shoes 
and artificial silk for protective purpose^ and also the revival of the stamp daty on 
cheques did not redound to his credit in husbanding the resources for purpose of 
incurring public expenditure. He maintained that the continuance of the eighteen 

f ence ratio even when the rupee was linked to the sterling, was an ugly feature of 
ngland’s work in India, which was detrimental to India’s economic resources. The 
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«kia*MkMtNet did not understand the intricacies of the budget, nor did he once 
to kndwlkll of them. What he really wanted was lightening of the harden of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr* & M. Mehta wae gratified at the Finance Member's wonderful budget 
and 'paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster for his greet ability in balancing the 
budget, while most of the wealthy countries were still in a financial morass. He also 
thanked the people for the help they had afforded at the crisis, which made the task 
of the Finance Member easier. He pointed out that the gold which left the country 
so far was only excess gold, which was not wanted. Only rich rajas, reminders 
and those who hoarded it for love of gold, had parted with their hoardings when 
the prioe had gone np. The recent gold export brought to India nearly fifty-six 
crores of rupees profit, which was a great boon to the country. Speaking of the 
cotton textile industry, Mr. Mehta pointed out how Japanese competition throttled 
the Bombay mill industry. This menace was rapidly spreading to other parts of 
the country. He hoped that a proper remedy would be devised by the Govern- 
ment as early as possible. 

Sir Akbar Khan asserted that the country’s industries were not flourishing in 
spite of protection. Sir Akbar Khan, proceeding, asked whether it was fair on the 
part of the authorities to restore the “cut” in salaries without any attempt to reduoe 
the income-tax or do anythihg for the betterment of the general tax-payer. 

8ir Edward Benthall regarded the Budget as most unsatisfactory, from the point 
•f view of the tax-payer and the businessman. According to the Finance Member, 
there were 150 crores worth of imports last year of which 110 crores were paid by ex- 
ports and 40 crores by the sale of gold. In respect of these imports, the tax-payer paid 
no less than 42 crores by way of customs, and 10 crores by way of export duties 
and excise. Such heavy taxation was unendurable for long. In regard to income-tax, 
Sir Edward Benthall said that the Finance Member was anticipating Us. 50 lakhs 
more in the next year. But coining from I&ngal, where the jute, tea and coal 
industries were in the depths of depression, with little sigu of relief, it was difficult 
to see where the income was coming from. The speaker asserted that although the 
trade of India had halved, the burden of taxation had increased by 15 per cent. The 
incidence of taxation in 1932 was 10 per cent, now it was 30 per cent. The 
action of the Government in putting a surcharge on coal freights was driving the 
industries of the country to destruction, and it was merely a question of time, if this 
sort of things continued, before sources of taxation would dry up. Sir Edward Ben- 
thall regretted that on the one Bide, the Government had refused to lighten the bur- 
den of taxation, and on the other refused to embark on any capital expenditure 
which might be calculated to improve the situation. At the same time, the Finance 
Member in his speech had hoped that the low rates of interest would provide a 
revival of capital expenditure, adding that that was the only sound way by which 
an exit could be found from the present depression and that industrial revival would 
soon make it possible to reduce taxation. The speaker regretted that the Finance 
Member had not practised what he preached. When money rates were high and the 
prices were dear, the Government were quick to embark on costly schemes, which in 
times of low prices were apt to become a burden to them. He pleaded for a revision 
of the policy and suggested that the Government should embark on a bold pro- 
gramme of far-sighted capital development. This was the only course to put money into 
circulation. Concluding, Sir Edward Benthall referred to Mr. G. A Natesan’s remarks on 
UM Army budget, and said that in comparing figures with other countries, they should 
take mto consideration not only the Central Government’s Budget, but also the 
Provincial Budgets. Then, it would be found that the figure for military expenditure 
waa a great deal lower. Again, in comparing the present Army Budget with the 
pre-wy figures, they must take into consideration a number of additional items of 
expenditure like war prisoners, war debts, mechanisation proposals, etc. It was 
something that a reduction of R«. 20 lakhs bad been made this year. As for further 
eoonotnies, he was prepared to leave them to the Army itself. 

Sir George Schuster felt satisfied that despite critic ism over details, there was gene- 
™ acceptance of the basis of the proposals. The country had played up in a re- 
marka pie^way, and the legislature baa supported the Government m weathering the 
Kf* least restored financial equilibrium in the face of the ericis. 
Wmm he fully reoognlsed that, in relation to the economic level, the burden of 
was terribly heavy, he hoped that he had turned the corner. Regarding the 
Agmy e^ diture, it waa impossible to go back to the pre-war level, with all the 
jpau o Mab it commitments rendered necessary after the war. Alluding to Sir Edward 
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BenthaH’s suggestion for a bold programme of capital expenditure, Sir George 
Schuster explained the practical difficulties in the way and said that there were no* 
cut and dry schemes which would prove to be remunerative in the long run. Per-* 
haps, a scheme of farther electrification of railways in Bombay for which a traffic 
survey was being carried out, offered the only one snitable at the moment. Aa for 
tile development of roads, a Conference was being arranged in the summer in Simla. 

Mr. Ranganayakul condemned the Government’s silence while gold was filing 
exported to the last grain. 

Mr. Vellingiri Bounder, welcoming the five lakhs grant to the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Council for research purposes, hoped for a more liberal contribution. He 
expected that the Sugar Committee would devise some method whereby Sugar might 
be cheaply manufactured in every village home. 

Mr. Mathuraprasad Mehrotra characterised the Array Budget aB a white elephant 
and suggested the withdrawal of the Lee concessions. 

Mr. Hussain Imam , adverting to the Finance Member’s policy of “sound finance” 
said that sound finance did not lie in the fact that the Budget had been balanced 
equally. He welcomed the attitude of the Europeans against restoration of the cut 
in salaries and felt that it was a hopeful sign for their future co-operation and non- 
official Indians. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, winding up the debate reiterated his.warning to the 
sugar industry. He maintained that Bombay and Bengal which were deficit provinces 
were responsible for revival of the stamp duty on cheques. The Army Budget was 
the minimum that was possible under the fcircum stances and with a war already 
brewing on the Eastern horizon it was not proper to expect the Government to 
effect a farther retrenchment. The Council then adjourned till the 6th. 


Joint Committee for Important Bills 

6th. MARCH:— The Council of Stat. discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Syed Hussain Imam moved a resolution requiring Government members in 
eharge of important Bills to move for their reference to joint select committees of 
the two Chambers. He quoted the analogy of the British constitution in favour of 
the resolution, and hoped that the Government would accept the suggestion. 

Sir Faxl-i-Russain , on behalf of the Government, stated that he was unable to 
accept the resolution. The Council was purely a revising Chamber, and he would 
not be a party to any suggestion intended to deprive them of that privilege. Tha 
suggestion contained in the resolution had already been represented to the Govern- 
ment, but on experience the Government were unable to move actively in this 
direction. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, replying, stated that he was dissatisfied with the reply of 
Sir Fazl-i- Hussain. He said that the attitude of the Government in this matter 
could only be interpreted as meaning that the Government were trying to use tha 
official-ridden council against the militant attitude of the Assembly. 

When the House divided, the resolution was rejected by 20 against 17 votes. 
European and many nominated non-officials also supported the resolution. 


Admission to Dehradun Military Academy 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Jaqannath Maharaj Pandit , urging that 
steps be taken to secure an increase of the present number of cadets annually admit- 
ted to the new Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, by at least fifty per cent and 
distribute the same equitably among the different university training corps units 
throughout. India and the Prince of Wales Royal Military College, Dehra Dun. 

Mr . I. C . Bantrji , supporting the resolution, said that it was just And fair* 

. Mr. Ghosh Mautik f while congratulating the Commander-in-Chief on his sympathetie 
attitude towards the movement for Indianisation, said that recruitment from the 
University training corps units would be more useful than the recruitment of ordi- 
nary soldiers, because of their high social status and education. 

Lala Ramsarandas characterised the resolution as modest. Its acceptance, he 
said, would give great impetus to Indianisation. 

Sir Akbar Khan while appreciating the principle contained in the resolution, 
thought that Indianisation was the established policy of the Government, and that 
policy should be left entirely in the hands of the Military authorities} 

Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra commended the resolution for the acceptance on the 
principle that more Indianisation would lead to more reduetion in the Army 
budget. 


: 
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Mf% Hussain Imam ealled for ao assurance from the Commander-in~Cki$f who, 
replying, emphasised that the Government's declared policy was speedier lndianisation, 
mod said that the annual intake was mainly governed by the requirements. The pro- 
pent figure of sixty cadets yearly was fixed after careful consideration. He assured 
ihe House that there was no favouritism shown in the matter of selection of cadets 
either to Sandhurst or to the Academy. 

Ifr. J agannath l audit was satisfied with the Commander-in-chiefs assurance and 
asked the leave of the Council to withdraw the resolution, but the non-official 
section pressed for a division. 

Wheo the Council divided on the main motion, it jras rejected by 32 against 
8 votes. The mover for the resolution himself remained neutral. The Council 
then adjourned till the 8th. March. 

Suggestion for Timber Telegraph Posts 


8th. MARCH:— The Council also dipousaed non-offi<*ial resolution to day, the roostim- 
portantof which related to the Council’s representation on the Joint Select Committee. 

Lala Ramearandas moved a resolution recommending that additions to or re- 
placements of, telegraph poles, carrying wires should be of timber, purchased in 
India or Burma, where those would be in every way economical. He said that a 
metal post cost about twenty rupees, whereaB a timber post cost only two rupees. 
The only objection to using timber poles was the quick wearing away of that portion 
of the wood which would be under the ground. By application of chemicals, this 
difficulty could be easily overcome. He suggested that metal-sockets could be pro- 
vided for that portion of the wood which would be under the ground. Even accepting 
the normal life of metal posts to be fifiy-five years against fifteen years of wooden 
posts, the latter was much cheaper and should be used whoreever possible. The 
replacement of metal posts by wooden posts would give employment to thousands 
Of people in India. , 

Mr. Mehta , while sympathising with the mover, pointed out the many practical 
disabilities in the way of carrying out the suggestion. In the first place, the normal 
length required for telegraph posts was thirty to forty feet, and wooden posts, apart 
from their durability, were decidedly not sufficiently strong to stand the strain °* 
wires. Timber posts were used in European countries like Germany and England 
because there was less danger from insects and ants there than a tropical country 

,ike Iodia * . , , A . . 

Mr . J. C . Bauer jee , while admitting that timber posts were cheaper, feared tnaj 
it would be false economy in the case of Bengal where tho country-side remained 
inundated owing to heavy rains during major portion of the year. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan observed that, from experience it bad been found that timber 
had been not so very useful for buildings and other purposes, as metal. 

Sir A. C . Benthall had every sympathy with the resolution. Mr. S hillxdy , Secre- 
tary, Industries Department, accepted the resolution, but di i not agree with the 
Arguments of the mover. He quoted figures to show that timber posts were muen 
costlier thao tubular posts. If support to an Indian industry was the ground for 
the resolution, he failed to see how Talas, from whom tho metal posts were pur- 
chased, were not a native concern. . 

Lala Ramsarandas was glad that the resolution wss accepted by the Govern- 
ment. He stressed that he only wanted acceptance of the principle of adopting 
more economical methods wherever possible. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Delegation to Joint Committee 


Mr. Jagdish Perthai moved that step* be taken to secure adeouate representation 
of the House on the delegation which would be sent out from India to sit with tin 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament. Messrs. Boots Singh, J. C. Banerjee, Matora- 
perahad Merhotra, Hussain Imam, Naidu and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the 
resolution, urging that it was the duty of the Government to maintain the prestige 
and dignity of the Council. The members of the Council, having the biggest^ stake 
in thecountiy, were the very people who should be associated with .the framing of 
the constitution for India. ...... A *. .. - 

8ir Faxli-Hussain asserted that statesmanship did not warrant the making of 
inch statements, which might not find favour with many others. It was not onW peopl 
with a stake who lived in India. There were millions who might take offence ae 
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•ueh statements. Begirding the demand that the representative should be pectetie 
with Nationalist views, Sir Fazli-Hussain said that it was very ifficul ttqteUafy 
all sehoola of thought in regard to the definition of a “Nationalist”. It was No- 
thing to ask for representation, and it was another to urge the selection 0$ : IML 
persons as would be accepted by all parties. Such universal approval was not mud 
even in the selection of the President of the Indian National Congress. The Leader 
of the House next pointed out that the selection of delegates was not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General-in -Council. He thereafter referred the House- 
to the statements made by Lord Willingdon in inaugurating the Assembly and by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in Jhe House of Commons on the 22nd February, that the 
^Central Legislature would be represented. Sir Fazli-Hussain said that he could not 
add to those two statements, and hoped that when the selection of the delegation 
was made, the Government would not ignore the Council aud the choice would fall 
on one of them. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Council adjourned till the 13th. instant, 


Futubk En trants to Superior Services 


13th. MARCH La/o Ramaarandaa moved for the appointment of a committee with a 
non-official majority, consisting of the members of the Central Legislature, to consider 
and recommend to the Government the scales of pay and allowances of fnture 
entrants to the superior services, and that the report of the special officer deputed 
for this purpose be also laid before the committee for its consideration. Lala Ram- 
sarandas said that, apart from the fact that the Indian superior services were the 
highest paid in the world, the current Budget could be balanced only through 
large exports of gold, a factor which it was very unlikely would {happen during' the 
current year. Under those circumstances, the Government should curtail expendi- 
ture, one method of which was to fix salaries at a lower scale for future entrants. 
It was reported that Mr. Sloan, Special Officer appointed for the purpose, had 
nearly completed his work, and that a great deal of agreement on the subject had 
been reached. The speaker urged that the Government should not reach final con- 
clusions without consulting non-official opinion. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee observed that if a committee of the House was appointed, 
their recommendations would enable the Government to find out means to efieet 
appreciable economy in expenditure on the superior services. 

Mr. Bijoy akumar Baau, speaking as a member of the main Retrenchment Committee, 
referred to the understanding that Mr. Sloan should submit the report to Govern- 
ment first whereafter their conclusion would come before the House for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller wished that the Government wpuld rather make a definite statement 
than merely state that the matter was under active consideration. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna emphasised that there must be no differentiation in the pay 
of Indian and European officers of the same status. He was prepared to give still 
larger sums as overseas pay to Europeans, provided the Lee concessions were 
. abolished. He hoped that the Government recommendations would be such as would 
enable the Government servants to live above corruption. Supporting the resolution 
he expected that the Government would welcome a committee of the House whose 
Suggestions would be most helpful in their efforts. p 

' Mr. Huasain hnam complained that the Retrenchment Committee’s report regard- 
ing the P. W. D. was suppressed by the Government. The resolution was a reason- 
able one, and if the Government contemplated real transfer of responsibility they 
should be more generous in accepting it. 

. '*». Taylor , Finance Secretary, while sympathising with the object underlying 
the retortion, expressed his inability to accept it, as there were difficulties regarding 
the procedun. The revision of pay made after the Great War had been found to 
be too much genenns, and hence enquiries bad been held* Any revision of pay \ 
that was under consideration was solely confined to new entrants, and one principle 
on which the Special Ofhttr conducted his enquiry was, as far as possible, to avoid 
anomalies between one department and acother. There would be no report by the 
Special Officer. He would submit a memoranda to the various departments whose 
suggestions would then be collected aud finally the general name-work of the 
suggestions would be submitted to the Governor-Generai-io-Coundl for decision. 
He was prepared to receive th<\ advice of the House on general lines, but doubted 
that they would be able to decide intricate details of this important question of 
pay of Government servants. He hdP ed that the resolution would be withdraws! ^ 
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Bam$arandae t replying, explained that hia reeolatioQ railed only the quae- 
Services and not the lower ranks. * 

^ "Wapose divided, and the resolution was defeated by 27 against 15 rotes. The 

**•' Income-tax on Stebtinq Loans 

IStli. MARCH : — The Council further considered non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr* Bmtain Imam moved the first resolution demanding the withdrawal of the 
notification exempting salaries drawn in British possessions outside India from the 
Indian income-tax and to move the British Government for the necessary sanction and 
power to impose Indian income-tax on Indian sterling loanB. He explained the existing 
anomaly. While savings accruing form service in India were subjected to tho 
British Income-tax, the same were exempted in India. In this respect the Govern- 
ment had no case as a precedent, and English Constitution was against the present 
policy. As for Sterling loans, the speaker drew attention to the reply given in the 
AMettfcly by Sir Alan Parsons, in which he had admitted that subscriptions {.» ster- 
ling loans paid in India were profits earned in India itself. The policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this matter was therefore decidedly not in India’s inter- 
est. Proceeding, the speaker complained that sufficient data were not available 
regarding the collection of income-tax from firms. He particularly wauted to know 
whether public utility companies having head-offices in England were paying income- 
tax in India cr not. 

Mr. Kalikar then moved an amendment to the effect that besides salaries, leave 
salaries, allowances and pensions should also be cubjected to the levy of Indian in- 
come-tax. 

In the discussion that followed, the first part of the resolution found some sup- 
port, but not the second part, which was discountenanced. 

Sir. Phiroxe Sethna supported the first part, which, if adopted, would yiold 
half a crore per annum, not a small sum in these days of financial stringency. He 
Objected to the second part regarding tax on Indian sterling loans, at it was likely 
to compel the investor in other securities in England. 

* Mr. E Miller , referring to the first part, thought it would impose hardship on a 
particular section of the community, and was a singularly unfortunate suggestion 
in these days when all were working for mutual goodwill. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, alluding to the suggestions of a tax on sterling 
loans, feared that no investor would part with even a shilling in London and the 
proposal would make international credit impossible. Not a single country attemp- 
ted to impose such income-tax restrictions. Regarding exemption of tax on salaries 
etc., the Finance Secretary said that India required capital from abroad and the 
services of Englishmen not only as Government servants, but also in commerce. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not agree with the Finance Secretary, as 
officers were paid high wages besides overseas allowances and other Lee concessions. 

The amendment of Mr. Kalikar was rejected, as also the second part of the 
resolution relating to sterling loans. 

As for the first part for removal of the exemption of payment of income-tax tm 
salaries etc., the non-officiala pressed it to a division. Sixteen voted for it and 26 
* against it. Three members, namely, Raja Charanjit Singh, the Maharaja of Darbao- 
gha and Mr. Jagaonath Pandit remained neutral. A number of Independents 
voted against. 

Gratuities foe Officials* Families 


Mr. 0. 8. Khaparde moved that, so long as the system of provident fond 
was not introduced in the case of non-gazetted Government employees, the Civil 
Service regulations should be so amended as to permit, in the esse of the demfs#of 
such non-gazetted employees while in service, a grant to their families by way of a 
gratuity of a lump sum on the basis of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service put in m the deceased employee. After tracing the history of the ques- 
tion, Mr. JKhaparae admitted that at present there was an all-round distress. But 
when compared to the distress of the poor people, the Government were situated in 
a more advantageous position, as they had vast resources at their command. The 
claim, he. made, was nothing extraordinary. The expenditure involved was very small, 
and the Government would do well to accept the proposition in the name of good- 
will and charity to the children of their own employees. 

Dewan Bahadur Q. Narayanatwami Chetti and 8ir Phiroxe 8etkna supported 
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ih« resolution. urging that acceptance of the resolution would. earn of thi * 

xftent the gratitude of every section of the House as well as the puM& % ‘ * 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, sympathising with the resolution. ex pk faw that 
for nearly ten years the question was persistently brought beforO the vpOset 
would point out that his predecessor worked out a scheme on the lines ollwWall 
Superannuation Act of 1909, whereby the employees were asked to part with cectsiu 
rights in exchange. But they flatly refused, and wanted something additional *qd 
not in substitution. The postal insurance scheme, which was open to all Government 
servants, was conceived on generous terms. At a time when the scales of pay' were 
admittedly high, it was impossible to accent the resolution. According to thpr ‘calcu- 
lations, it appeared that the cost involved in the adoption of Mr. Khaparaeft ichew 
would be Es. 16 lakhs to the Central Government and Rs. 50 lakhs to the Pro- , 
vincial Governments. At the same time, Mr. Kbaparde need not be dteappetfcted, 
for his frequent attempts to raise the question had the effect of the Government* 
arriving at a more accurate estimation of Mr. Khaparde’s former scheme. The .Gov- 
ernment hoped to arrive at a conclusion after consultation with the Lo&ftl Govern- 
ments and representatives of Government servants. < ‘ 

Mr. G. A. Natcsan expressed disappointment at the Government’s reply, which* 
held out no hope for the hard-pressed classes of Government servants. Several 
Corporations and private bodies had adopted a scheme more or less on the liflea 
embodied in the resolution, and it ought not to be impossible for Government even 
now to afford relief. 

Sir E. C. Benthall , while sympathising with Mr. Khaparde, advised him to 
briar the resolution later, as at present it was really difficult to find Rs. 16 lakhs 
at the Centre and Rs. 50 lakhs in the Provinces. 

Mr. Khaparde withdrew the resolution, 

Conveyance of Mails on Costs « 

Mr. Jagadiah Prasad moved that, as a step toward the development of thelnfltyan 
Mercantile Marine, the Government should give preference to Indian steamship com- 
panies at the time of making future agreements for the conveyance of mails op the 
coast. He traced the Government policy as being one of opposition to the growth 
of Indian industries and thereby encouragement to foreign companies, which indul- 
ged in rate wars and other means to struggle Indian companies. Though frequently 
the matter was raised in the Council the answers invariably had been that the 
matter was still under consideration. Tho warning was uttered by Mr. Walchaod 
Hirachand recently, when he stated that Indian shipping companies would be wiped 
out of existence if effective Government action was net taken. An example of help # 
to indigenous industries lay in the progress made by Japan, which reserved the* 
coastal trade to Japanese Bhip. 

Mr, J. C. Banerjee considered the resolution timely and eppropriate. # b 

Mr* Miller described it as premature. The whole questio ■ of the Constitution 
was in the melting pot. Any attempt at discrimination against established indus- 
tries would be unfortutate. The Government should give orders to whatever service 
was efficient, regular and prompt. 

Mr. Shillidy , Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution, because it raised in*a 
not very straightforward manner the question of subsidy for Indian companies. The 
Postal and Telegraph Department could not be expected to give contracts except 4 
at cheap rates. The grant of any subsidy would mean more expenditure. 

Lala Ramsarandas asked if there was any Indian company which was in a poaU* 
ties to carry mails. 

Mr. Shillidy preferred to answer the question after inviting tenders. 

Mr. Jagadiah Prasad withdrew the resolution. 

Abolition of Divisional Commissioners 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved for the abolition or at least the reduetion 
by half of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, with option to the Provincial 
legislatures finally to decide the question. He narrated at length the history ol 
the whole question, and asserted that these posts were top-heavy, with large salaries 
for very little work. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan deprecated the resolution as untimely, as there were only 
three days left for the publication of the White Paper, after which the question 
would be more appropriately considered. 
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. and J. C. Banerjee supported the motion, as the abolition of 
Commissioners would result m considerable savings in the already 
like Bengal and Bombay. 

. Bahadur Naray ana swam i Chatty and Nawab Hay at Khan Noon strong 

opposed the "motion, the latter emphasising that people would be deprived of 
!nght of appeal in revenue matters. 

Bir 0. Benthall explained that this question had already been considered by 
4jhe Retrenchment Committee in Bombay and Bengal. There was no sufficient ground 
fot, the accusation that the Commissioners had very little work. He considered that 
4t was not a suitable subject for an all-India debate, as it was purely a provincial 
matter. 

, Mr. RaUett , Home Secretary, as one who served as a Divisional Commissioner, 
refused to admit that Commissioners were figure-heads or worked as a post office. 
’?bey had odd functions to perform in connection with the revenue matter, and th*»y 
were found to be necessary for the well-being and prosperity of the tenantry of 
India. It was possible that one or two poBts were superfluous, but that wa* lor the 
Provincial Governments to recommend. He pointed out that recently two such 
posts were abolished, with the approval of the Secretary of State and Viceroy. As 
to the arguments that this question would be considered as soon as tho new Cons- 
titution was set up, he would advise them that it was better to keep the present 
^machinery going for some time. Total abolition of the posts was not possible at 
prebent, but as for reduction by half, it was a matter which could hardly be decided 
here. 


Mr.^Hussain Imam , intervening in the debate, asserted that the resolution was 
"brought forward before the Council, ns the Provincial Councils shirked their respon- 
sibility, on the plea that the Government of India was standing in the way of this 
reform. If Madras, which was the largest Province, could carry on without Commis- 
steners, why was it not possible for the other provinces to do so ? 

Br. Choksy thought no useful purpose would be served now by accepting the 
ffftolutiou. The resolution was rejected. 


Surcharge on Coal 

The last resolution, which was moved by Mr. Ramsarandas , urged the withdrawal 
of the surcharge, levied on railway freight on coal, or failing that a substantial 
reduction of the surcharge on the carriage of coal for a distance of a thousand miles 
and over. He calculated that the loss to the Government would be a little over Rs. 
12 lakhs, which was justified as it would give encouragement to Indian industries, 
Which were passing through depression. He objected to tho same surcharge on long 
distance freight. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved tho deletion of the latter part of the resolution, on tbs 
, ground that it showed discrimination in favour of Bengal to the disadvantage of 
other provinces. Many Ahmcdabad mills were dependent on Central Provinces coal. 
The benefit of the removal of surcharge over a distance of thousand miles would 
help Bengal and not the Ahmedabad mills. 

8%r Edward Benthall welcomed Sir Phiroze Sethna’s amended proposition, and 
asked for the surcharge to be removed from the point of view of both the consumers 
; And the producers. 

Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commissioner, opposed the resolution, but promised 
to examine the whole question and take any action found necessary. He would have 
'Accepted the resolution if there was any chance of an increase in revenue, but the 
facts were to the contrary. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 20th. 


Legal Practitioners Act Amend. Bill 

20th. MARCH Mr. Kalikar introduced a Bill to amend the Legal Practitio- 
ners’ Act, 1879, providing for an explanation at the end of section 13 to the evert, 
that the words 'reasonable cause 1 ’ in Clanse (F) refer to and must be intended al- 
ways to have referred to only acts done in professional capacity. The Bill was 
necessitated, said Mr. Kalikar, by the tendency of High Courts to assume jurisdic- 
tion over the pnblic and private activities of a practitioner 'not connected in a pro- 
fessional capacity. The Bill restricted the scope of clause (13) (F) definitely to 
“professional misconduct” sad further it was intended to give retrospective effect with 
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a view to removing the hardship done to practitioners by a wrong interpretation of 
the danse. 

Mr. BAtifa 8ingh moved a resolution asking the Government to introduce lagftfe 
lation to amend the Imperial Bank Act, so as to empower the bank to lend on 
mortgages of agricultural estates. 

Dewan Bahadur Q. Narayanaswami Chetti , opposing the motion, thought that 

the best solution of the problem was to have recourse to land mortgage banm. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga , supporting the motion, referred to the plight of 
Agriculture owing to the unprecedented depression. 

Messrs Jagdieh Prasad , Syed Padsha , Ralikkar and Rhaparade all supported the 
motion, and pointed out that land mortgage banks were mot existing in many Pro- 
vinces. Further, their activities were very much restricted, as in the case of co-opera- 
tive banks. 

Sir Edward Benthall opined that the resolution was unwise on the eve of the' 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. He would suggest to the mover to bring forward 
a proposal to extend the operation of mortgage banks to all provinces. 

Mr. Taylor t Finance Secretary, replying, stated that the Government were alive 
to the fact that, if Agriculture did not prosper, the rest of India also could not pros- 
per. But the proper time for the discussion of the subject was when the Reserve 
Bank Bill was taken up. Meanwhile, the first stage of examination of the question 
must be in the provinces, and the Government of India were now engaged in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Governments. It might be possible for the Imperial 
Bank or the Reserve Bank later to make advances to agriculturists but on more liquid 
securities than the frozen assets of mortgages of agricultural estates. Mr. T%ylor 
emphasised the necessity for a Reserve Bank in order to co-ordinate the credit struc- 
ture of India, and said that until the bank was (established, the difficulties at present 
felt might continue, but the Government had every sympathy with agriculture. 

Lala Ramsarandas and Mr. Hussain Imam were dissatisfied with the speech of 
the Finance Secretary, and supported the resolution, whieh was negatived by .21 
against 24 votes. 

Ottawa Agreement Enquiry Committee 

Lala Ramsarandas next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a commi- 
ttee, with a majority of non -officials, to enquire into the actual working of and the 
results so far achieved from the Ottawa Agreement, and to consider and recommend 
to the Government, measures calculated to increase the export trade of India. 

Mr. Drake , Commerce Secretary, accepting the principle of the resolution, moved 
an amendment, to the effect, that a committee of the Council of State, with a non- 
official majority, be appointed to enquire into and report on the actual working of 
and the results Achieved from the Ottawa Agrrement, and on the results of the 
measures to be taken io increase the export trade of this country. Mr. Drake 
considered this amendment necessary, as the Government had already accepted the 
appointment of a committee of the Assembly to examine the working of the agree- * 
ment. The Commerce Secretary made it clear that, unless the Legislature waa 
satisfied that the Agreement was working in the best interests of India, it would 
not be continued. t , 

Lala Ramsarandas accepted the amendment and the resolution as amended was 
carried. 

Reduction op Sterling Commitments 

Mr. Hosaatn Imam moved the third resolution recommending the redaction of 
Sterling commitments and the replacing of them by rupee commitments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam himself added the words “as far as possible” at the end of the , 
resolution. 

Mr. Tbylot had no difficulty in accepting the amendment resolution, as that 
in accordance with the policy of the Government for several years. At the same time, 
he said there was a fallacy underlying Mr. Hussain Imam’s arguments, that by a 
exchange India would be able to meet her obligations in foreign countries easier. 

Tho resolution was adopted. 

Increase of Landholders’ Seats 

Mr. Mathurprasad Mehrotra moved the last resolution that suitable steps hi 
taken at an early date, for increasing the seats of landholders in the reformed Gaia* 
teal and Provincial legislatures proportionately with the increase of the tow nnmhm 
pf state in those legislatures. 
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Sir Fazli- Hussain promised to convey the mover’s views on the resolution to 
His Majesty’s Government, in so far as it related to the Provincial Legislatures. 
As for the Central Legislature, he expressed the opinion that the discussion of the 
White Paper might be a more appropriate time for expressing opinion. 

Mr. Merhotra agreed and withdrew the resolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 22ud. 

Amendment to Standing Orders 

22nd. MARCH : — Mr. Hussain Imam , moving an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the Council to reduce the number of members required to give assent to 
adjournment motions from fifteen to eleven, said that, the reduction would enable 
the Council to discuss important matters and consequently put more hfu into the 
proceedings of the Council. At present, it was almost impossible to get fifteen mem- 
bers to support adjournment motions. 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain, opposing the motion, wondered whether the numbers cl vui 
represented the composition of a cricket team or a football eleven (Laughte.;, It 
would serve no useful purpose on the eve of Responsible Government with four times 
the size of the present Council to have such an amendment a haul of them, lie, us 
a member of what was called hu irresponsible Government, could uot tie the bauds 
of the future responsible Government. 

Mr. Syed Padsha, opposing the motion, agreed with the explanation of the 
Leader of the House. 

Mr. Meiirotra , who supported the motion, explained that the number eleven 
represented one* third of tho elected members, and hoped that Sir FazUi- Hussain, who 
introduced sports in the discussion would accept the motion in a sporting spirit. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan requested the mover not to press the question to a division : 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra then moved two amendments to tho Standing Or- 
ders. The first was, to the edict, that printed answers to questions should be placod on 
the table half an hour before the commencement of the business every day. He 
pointed out that by this amendment, they would be only adopting the procedure fol- 
lowed in the Provincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Bijayakumar Basu considered it below the dignity of the Council to follow 
the practice of the Provincial Legislature*. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that the Council would be arrogating false prido to 
themselves if they refused to adopt the procedure of the local Councils if it was found 
to be really good in practice. 

Sir Faxl-i-nussain, as a former member of a Provincial Council, explained that, 
as many members of tho Provincial Councils did not know the language in which 
the answers were given, they were supplied Government statements previously. 

Mr. Hussain Imam : Here also many members do not follow English (Laughter). 

The Leader of tho House, proceeding, refuted the insinuation that the members 
of the Council were unable to follow the answers. As long as he was the Leader of 
the House, he could uot be a party to accepting such a suggestion, which was cer- 
tainly a questionable precedent opposed to established Parliamentary practice. 

The House divided and the motion was rejected by 33 against 12 voles. 

Cotton Textile Industry Protection Bill 

24th. MARCH The Council held a brief siting in order to dispose of the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Bill and the Wheat Import Duty Bill. 

Mr. T t A. Stewart , Commerce Secretary, moved that tho Tixiile Industry 
Protection Bill be passed. 

Messrs. J . C. Banner jee, Miller , Ramsarandas and Sir AT. Choksy welco- 
med the measure in the interest of tho indigenous industry. The Bill was passed. 

The Wheat Bill 

The Commerce Secretary then moved that the Wheat Import Duty Act be taken 
into consideration. He said that had it not been for this Act. foreign wheat would 
have been damped into India, resulting in active competition with indigenous wheat 
in many centres. . , t 4 . It 

Sir Akhar Khan hoped for the extension of the period for a longer term, till 
wheat was quoted at Rs. 4 per maund. , - . . 

Mr. Hussain Imam complained that the rest of India would not be thankful to 
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the Government of India which, being situated in a wheat growing centre, neglected 
other commodities like jute and rice. However, he did not oppose the measure. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra wanted that the Bill should be extended for a 
period of three years. Mr. Mehta pleaded for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of agricultural implements. 

Raja Charaniit Singh and Mr. J. C. Banerji extended their support to the measure. 

Mr. Kkaparae , defending the old type of agricultural implements, said that the 
mechanised implements drew too much from the soil, which was difficult to supple* 
ment. Sir E. 0. Benthal and Mr. Ghose Maulik stressed the claims of the eastern 
provinces. 

Sir JE. C. Benthal pointed out that the duty on Australian wheat might interfere 
with the negotiations that were proceeding with that country in respect of jute. 

Mr. Stewart, quoting figures, showed that the price of wheat since 1923 had 
been favourable to the consumer. The Executive were retaining power to reduce 
and remove the duty and that was enough to check and prevent the duty from 
becoming excessive and unnecessary^ In regard to the domand for reduction of 
railway freights, the experiment made last year had resulted in a loss of sixteen 
lakhs on wheat alone. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till the 27th. 

Debate on the White Paper 

27th. MARCH ' The White Paper came in for a lot of criticism in the 
Council of State to-day. The points specially noted were (1) the powers in 
the hands of the State Secretary, (2) the army, finance and the services which were 
beyond popular control and the erection of a second chamber in a poor province 
like Bengal. The landed interests deplored that property qualification was not intro- 
duced for election to the second chamber and fear was also expressed that the Prin- 
ces’ presence in the Federation might serve as a brake on India’s progress. 

Sir Faxli Hussain , Leader of the House, moved that the White Paper, conta- 
ining proposals for Indian constitutional reform, be taken into consideration. Sir 
Fazli stated that for nine days the Paper had been before the public. Now was the 
time for the Council to express opinion. The occasion was an important event in 
the effort for constitution-making for India. Hence the discussion would be calm, in 
concise language and not merely political. 

Sir Maneckjee JDadabhoy , President, hoped that the debate would be conducted 
in a sober and moderate manner, characteristic of this house. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Merhotra had an amendment to the Government re- 
solution, describing the White Paper proposals as retrograde, conferring no substantial 
powers to the people and a full limitation of safeguards not in the interests of India 
and hence likely to aggravate feelings of discontent in the country. He did not 
move this amendment in view of the Government decision not to participate in the 
debate. He described it as the proverbial mouse after the mountain had been in 
labour. It did not contain any scheme of Self-Government. Firstly, the Secretary 
of State’s powers remained over a large sphere of administration. His Council, in- 
stead of being abolished, was only slightly reduced in number, but the powers of the 
Secretary of State continued practically nndiminished. In the Provinces there was 
to be no autonomy but only the Governor’s antocracy by reason of specialfpowers. 
and ministers, who would be responsible to the legislature, would have no control 
over the “Steel Frame”. Recruitment to All-India services would continue to remain 
in the hands of the Secretary of State and a commission would be appointed only 
in 1940 to consider its future position. In the Central Government there would be 
no responsibility because firstly, the federation must come into being, then the res- 
erve bank and other conditions should be fulfilled, Here, as in the provinces, powers 
with the head of the administration to issue ordinances remained and there would he 
thus unrelieved autocracy. 

Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad critieised adequate represen tation of land-holders. 
He referred to the election of the Council of State in the Federal Legislature and 
suggested a compromise between the direct and indirect systems. He thought that 
while elections should be made by the Provincial Councils to the Council of StAte, 
persons selected should possess high property qualifications or pay a higher income 
tax than those sent to the local Councils. He supported the inclusion of 
fundamental rights and as for safeguards, wanted them not in the common 
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interests of both England and India, but demonstrably in the interests 
of India as promised in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. Regarding the Federation 
he objected to no time being fixed and the Federation itself being made 
conditional on so many factors. Incidentally, he expressed the conviction of 
a considerable section of people that the presence of the princes might be used 
to serve as a brake on the progress of British India And he demanded that it should 
be made clear tbAt the Princes’ bloc should not be used for voting on non-Federal 
matters. Alluding to the army, he wanted to know if the Army Minister would 
be an Indian at all quite apart from the fact that army expenditure would be non- 
viol&ble. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy characterised the proposals as regards elections as a 
dangerous innovation. He demanded one-third Muslim seats in the Federal Assem- 
bly, and in the Public Services onc-tbird of the Indian quota to bo reserved for 
them. He thought that, in view of the great economic distress, with no immediate 
prospect of recovery. Bengal could not. afford the luxury of a Second Chamber. 

Mr. Miller said that the White Paper was merely the official view as >*> the 
form which the future constitution of India should take resulting from the three 
Round Table Conferences. While all might have their grievances and disappoint- 
ments, he thought it was not the proper time or place to discuss them. D- scrip- 
tion of the White Paper as a black paper was merely a journalistic catch phrase. 
In fact it was still capable of being amended according to the spirit; in which it 
was accepted and, therefore, its value might be assessed at almost unlimited amount. 
Only goodwill and mutual trust could achieve that object. The safeguards given 
to the Governor-General and the Governor were mostly for use in case of an 
emergency and were imposed just as much for the safety of the Indian as for the 
British. Thi y should be welcomed ns a guarantee of good government and as being 
necessary for the welfare of Indians and British alike. He appealed to all those 
who really had the fulure good of the country at heart to take what was offered in 
good spirit and settle down the working of the new constitution successfully. That 
was the oniy way to reach the final goal, namely, full self-government. 

The Honourable Mr. Kalikar objected to the control over scrvico being retained 
by the Secretary of gtAte when the Services Sub-committee recommended it to be 
transferred to Indians. In the Montngu-Chelmsford Reforms, Ministers in the 
province had some powers over certain aspects of the administration but now they 
would be nowhere. He wanted the army budget to be made votablc but subject 
to the veto by the Governor-General. ... i 

Mr. Nripendra Narayan Singh a said the White Paper was nothing but a cruej 
mockery of India’s long cherished desires, for there was no mention either of period 
up till which ths proposed constitution would last or of the form of the constitution 
that would follow upon its heels. Not a vestige of power has been transferred in 
all matters where Self-Government really counted. Financial control by popular 
Ministers in the Federal Assembly was bound to be quite illusory, bo long as eighty 
per cent of India’s revenues were swallowed by the reserved side of the administration. 

28 th. MARCH Mr. Jaqadish Chandra Banerjee, resuming the debate, said : 
“The White paper has belied our hopes and blackened our outlook for nwaraj and. 
having cried for bread, we got stones.” The powers of the Governor General and 
the provincial satraps, be maintained, in respect of the promulgation of Ordinances 
favourably compared with the Tsarist ukases. There might be people to work the 
reforms for all their worth, but the majority of Indians would not touch them even 
with a pair of tongs. t T . . . . , 

Speaking ou the representation in the Federal Assembly, Mr. Banerjee deplored 
that Bengalis quota from the general constituency was only ten, plus three members 
of the depressed classes, as against seventeen Muslims. Be also complained that 
Bengal landholders’ claim in the Central Assembly bad becu inadequately met. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde said that the White Paper was acceptable to no body, but 
it was not wise to throw it out after Bpending time and money on three conferences 
and several committees. He was perfectly aware of the defects in it. but in the pre- 
sent circumstance they had to accept gracefully what was given and fight for more. 
He advocated the late Mr. Tilak’s principle of responsive co-operation, and not the 
fantastic ideas of Civil Disobedience or passive resistance, both of which weapons had 
failed to help them so far. What they should do was to conquer by compliance. . 

The Nawab of Dacca expressed disappointment that the White Paper did not give 
one-third number of seats to the Muslims in the Assembly nnd was opposed to an 
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Upper Chamber in the province. He preferred a straight measure of Self-Govern- 
ment to the present, scheme based on Federation which was not possible of achieve- 
ment as British India could not federate with the States unless both were equal 
partners. He, however, thought that the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
were necessary because by their own differences and divisions they bad strengthened 
Mr, Churchill’s party. 

Mr. O. A . Natesan gave expression to the Liberal Party’s views and quoted largely 
from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald for neces- 
sary changes to make the scheme acceptable to India. He wanted India to be no 
longer governed from Whitehall, hut from Delhi, based on the trust and confidence 
of the people and faith in the ability of Indians to manage their own affairs. It was 
Britain’s duty to avert India from becoming another Ireland. 

Mr. A arayamwomi thought that although the White Paper was not free from 
defects, it was their duty now to endeavour to improve it. 

Sir Edward Benthall detected in the debate a desire to accept the scheme and 
make a few alterations thereto. He for one had more faith in the ability of 
Indians to manage tbeir own affairs. He could not understand why, despite repeated 
assurances of the Secretary of State, there should be an impression that Indian 
Ministers would be under the control of the Services. When the present irresponsible 
opposition took possession of the Treasury Benches they would have at their com- 
mand the efficiency and experience of the Servicemen. lie urged Indians to see that 
as they rode on the triumphal way to self-government, they aid not swop the horses. 
It was for the Ministers, five years after the new constitution came into operation, to 
see what sort of checks were required in respect of the services with a view ensuring 
greater control over them. 

Regarding the Federation Sir Edward Benthall said that if India was going to have 
it and responsibility, the sooner it was put into force the better provided each step 
was wisely taken. It was up to India to see that the obstacles to the Federation are 
removed. Concluding, Sir Edward appealed to the House to give the Government of 
India a fair opportunity, and not reject the Bchcme because of minor defects. 

Mr. Jagannath Mahoraj Pundit said that the scheme fell short of India’s expec- 
tations and that the safeguards disclosed a distrust of India’s capacity to manage 
their own affairs. He complained of the inadequacy of the landholders’ representation. 

Mr. B. K . Basu advised the Council and the country to accept the White Paper 
scheme in a spirit of mutual goodwill and Trust. He thought that the safeguards 
would vanish with the exercise of mutual trust which was necessary for the working 
of any constitution. 

Raja Churanjit Singh thought that the British Government had stuck to the 
letter and spirit of their promises at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir David Devadoss wanted the safeguards not to be hide-bound, but elastic so 
that the machinery might be given a scope to run smoothly. 

Major Akhar Khan addressed the Council with a written speech. 

The President suggested that, in view of the fact that the whole debate would 
be communicated to His Majesty’s Government, it might be taken as read and in- 
corporated in the report of the day’s proceedings. 

Major Akhar Khan had no objection to this course but concluded with the obser- 
vation that direct election to the Federal Council of State should be more representa- 
tive of the people. 

Mr. Mushir Hussain Ridwai said that the White Paper was based on the 
superiority complex of the British and the inferiority complex of Indians. 

Sir Eaxli- Hussain, summing up, said that 26 non-official members had spoken 
with earnestness and with calm. Their views would be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State. The President declared the debate closed and adjourned the House. 

Sait Duty Bill Passed 

29th. MARCH The Council held a brief sitting to-day. The Secretary laid 
on the table the Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, then moved for the consideration of the Salt Addi- 
tional Import Duty Act, as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ghosh Maulick voiced Bengali opposition to the measure. He said that the 
Bill was promoted by the Indiao Salt. Association, who attempted to stabilise prices 
at an unfair level to the consumer. Protection for salt in India was not a sound 
proposition, from the point of view of the consumer. 
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. Mr. P* C, Dutt from Assam supported Mr. Ghosh Maulick on the ground that 
what affected Bengal equally affected the Province. 

Dewan Bahadur Q . Narayanstcami Chetty supported the Bill, on the principle 
that foreign salt should be taxed. 

Mr. Mathuraprasad Mehrotra appealed to Bengal members to keep aside 
provincial bias, and support the Bill in the larger interests of the country. He 
thought that a reduction of railway freight would provide cheaper salt for Bengal. 

Mr. Taylor , replying, pointed out that only one-eighth of the tax went to the 
central revenues, whereas the rest had been distributed to the provinces. 

Mr. P. 0 . Dutt pressed for a division, and the House agreed to the motion for 
consideration by 24 to 7 votes. Later, the Bill was passed without any further divi- 
sion, and the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 


Jlst. MARCH :~The Council of State met to-day to consider the Finance B’il. 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that 
the importance of a balanced budget and sound finance had been recognised by the 
investors throughout the country, with the result that after the introduction of the 
Finance Bill last month, the Government securities Btood at a favourable rate. 
They bare,y 11 BUr Plus of forty-two lakhs, which was small enough at a time 
when Government revenues had to weather the vicissitude of the economic depression. 

There were two amendments in the name of Mr. TJossnin Imam , the first asking 
lor postponement of the consideration of the Finance Bill for one day to consider 
the Commons debate on the White Paper and second, that the Finance Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee to be elected by the single transferable vote. 

As regards the first, the President referred to the rulings of his predecessors that 
to allow or refuse such dilatory amendments, was entirely within the discretion of 
the Chair. On the present occasion, the amendment was on all fours with the 
amendment sought to be moved on the 9th October 1931 to the motions for consi- 
deration of the Indian Press Emergency Powers Bill. Thus the amendment sought 
to nullify the discretion giveu for good reasons to the Chair. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent ruled out the first amendment. 

As regards the amendment that the Finance Bill might bo referred to a Select 
Committee, the President observed that there was no provision in the Standing Or- 
ders for the election of a select committee through the Bingle transferable vote, 
xiowtver, if the member still wished to move his amendment, he could move a sim- 
ple motion for a select committee. 

Thereupon, Mr. Hossain Imam moved for a select committee. 

.. .. ar *'’ c V\ Secretary to the Legislative Department, and Mr. P. C. Dutt opposed 

the motion, which was rejected without a division. 

Ihe President requested the members to be brief and to the point. 
^ T \u tic % am * mam ’ speaking on Mr. Taylor’s motion for consideration of the Bill, 
Government to explain the position as regards War debts payments. Mr. 

Ti®fo? am L, to refer to the proposed creation of a Reserve Bank, when 

' Th y r2.r ^ ked ,f 11 wag in order * 

he President observed that reference to the Reserve Bank was quite appropriate. 

- m P leaded that the amount of gold in the Reserve should be 
an Jl • ft t0 e , nBUr * n f? earliest setting up of the Reserve Bank, and 
Etwopeansand^ndlans 11 °* export duty on g0,d > as BU ££ eBted unanimously by 

Bahadur Mehrotra criticised the White Paper proposals which, he stated, 
fnr ih?« C S f ,n i e7 r e j- a shadow of responsibility, not to speak of the substance. As 
an font °? j ,a » Mr. Mehrotra alluded to the success of the conversion loan 
nt and 84 . Government securities were going up, and the credit 

certainly high. He complained against Government having. 
Do tbe 1 |g |B 'ature, reduced the ten per cent, cut in the salaries of 
? ffic,ft,B to five per cent, while retaining, despite the unanimous demand 
thn Apmt r t la Jj^J^ manit 7’ tbe ^ P er surcharge on income-tax. Referring to 
l “ e 8 P eaker calculated it at 33 per cent of the total of India’s 
revenues Oncluding the provinces) and maintained that this was unjust. 

Memh^p nn l;. k ? bay Chamber of Commerce), while congratulating the Finance 
joemner on his Glanced budget, criticised the duty on motor cars which were no 
eommn but a necessity. He reiterated the demand of the commercial 
eommunity that there should be no further restoration of the salaries “cut”, without 
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gmng due consideration to the question of the removal of the surcharge on income- 
tax. He agreed that an export duty on gold was essential. 

Mr. Kdlikar referred to the heavy burden of taxation, and said that when the 
purchasing power cf the people was going down daily, the Government were not 
justified in retaining such a high level of taxation. Referring to the proposal to 
raise the duty on artificial silk, he wanted to know its effect on the indigenous silk 
industry. 

Lola Ramsarandaa , Leader of the Progressive Party, wanted to know when an 
anti-dumping measure against Japan would be introduced. He remarked that 
Emergency Finance Bill proposals had a tendency to remain permanent. The 
Government must declare their policy now, whether they meant to make the propo- 
sals permanent. Lala Ramsarandaa referred also to the sugarcandy industry and 
wanted protection for it. 

Sir Edward Benthall supported the proposals contained in the Finance Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, including lowering of the rate of income-tax on those 
receiving a salary between Rs. 1000 and Rs. 15000 per annum. But he thought that 
banks would not mind the imposition of a stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Mehrotra asked Sir Edward Bonthall to move an amendment and face the 
result. 


Sir Edward observed that it was in the interests of business in India that the 
budget of the country should be balanced and money should be cheap. He requested 
Government to give a lead to the proposed economic survey, and hoped that the 
people would co-operate in it. Continuing, Sir Edward calculated the Military ex- 
penditure of India at 23 per cent of the total revenues, and not at 33 per cent as 
stated by Mr. Mehrotra. The figures were : total revenues of India including the 
provinces. 200 crores ; and Military expenditure 46 crores. 

Nawab Hay at Khan Noon and Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chetti suppor- 
ted the motion for consideration of the Bill. 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain was surprised that members were suggesting retrenchments in 
the Department of Education, Health and Lauds, at a time when economy had been 
practised to the utmost, extent. He had thought that the Finance Member was the 
only vulture and wolf, but now he found that the Opposition benches also contained 
wolves. Let it not be fbrgottcn that he was in charge of activities like Education 
and Agriculture, which were considered essential. 

Mr. J. C, Bannerjee took advantage of the occasion to discuss ‘‘Law and 
Order” in Bengal, when the President warned the speaker. 

Mr. Nripeiidra Narayan Singh suggested an increase in the salt tax and a red- 
uction in the income-tax. 


Sir N. Choksy thought that the Finance Member would be in a far better 
position if the Commaudcr-m-Chief reduced a part of the British garrison in India, 
and hoped that in next year, there would be a substantial change in the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Jagdish Prasad compared the Finance Member to a wolf in sheets clothing 
who devoured millions from nigh and low. He complained that retrenchment was 
not far enough. 

Mr. Taylor , replying, strongly refuted Mr. Hossain Imam’s charge that the 
Government might raid the Sinking Fund. The Finance Secretary said that the 
Government of India were not bankrupt, and they were not prepared to raid the 
Sinking Fund. If they got any alleviation from the War debts, they could only be 
too glad to have it, but they could not anticipate it at this stage. For their part, 
they could never contemplate a greater calamity than that would inevitably befall 
this country, if the budget was unbalanced. In the interests of the small agricul- 
turists and businessmen, Mr. Taylor commended the Finance Bill for consideration. 
The House agreed to his motion. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved an amendment for reducing the salt duty 
from Re. 1-4 to ten annas. Tracing the history of the salt duty, he said that in 
1922-23, the Assembly abolished the duty altogether, only to be restored by the 
Governor-General at the rate of Re. 1-4. The agitation was still kept up and it 
came to a head in 1930 when Mr. Gandhi staged the famous Dandi March and 
over 60 } 0C0 people went to jail. This was an unpopular measure, he said, and 
quoted the opinion of the Secretary of State in favour of his motion. 

Mr. Taylor asked the House to consider the cold fact as they stood to-day* when 
the Budget was just balanced. He asked how they could make up the loss of four 
crores, which the proposed amendment would entail. 

The amendment was lost. 
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Mr. Mehrotra next moved an amendment to reduce the postal rates. 

Mr. Shxllidy, opposing, pointed out that the depression was responsible for the 
deficit, and not the increased rates. The amendment was rejected. 

Moving another amendment for reducing the rate of postcards, Mr. Mehrotra 
said that the Postal Department should work for the utility of the public and 
not on a commercial basis. He emphasised that the deficit was due to the amalagma- 
tion of the Telegraph and Telephone sections with the Postal Department. 

Mr. Shxllidy held that the telephone side was not working at a loss, but only 
the other two sections, Postal and Telegraphs. He was not prepared to add to the 
deficit another Rs.55 lakhs, which acceptance of the amendment would entail. 
The House divided and rejected the amendment. 

Lala Ramsarandas pleaded for the abolition of the income-tax surcharge. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out the cost involved was Re. 280 lakhs, which it was 
impracticable to incur in the present state of the finances. 

Lala Ramsarandas asked whether the amount could not be made up out of the 
provision for interest charges on Government securities. 

Mr. Taylor replied : No ; impossible. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad , moving an amendment to the income-tax proposals, sug- 
gested that the lower taxable limit should be Rs. 1,500, instead of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment as it would involve a loss of Rs. 17 lakhs. 
The motion was lost. 

Mr. Mehrotra , moviug another amendment, under “Income-tax” for the deletion 
of the provision for summary assessment, stressed that in England bachelors paid a 
heavier income-tax than married couples who got considerable rebates according to 
the strength of the family. In India, there was no such provision. 

Mr. Taylor opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved the last amendment, which attempted to do away with as- 
sessment with retrospective effect. 

Mr. Taylor assured the House that it was merely a question of procedure and 
fresh liability would be imposed on the tax-payer. 

Lala Ramsarandas thought thAt the clause placed discretion in the hands of 
income-tax officials, which was unfair and unjust to the tax-payer who had no right 
of appeal. The amendment was lost by 29 against 7 votes. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Ilossain Imam on the motion for the third reading, 
the Finance Bill was passed. 

Ottawa Tariff Bill Passed 

5th. APRIL 1 The Council of State met for a short time, when the Home Secre- 
tary laid on the table the Ottawa Supplementary Bill, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Next dnv. the 7th. April, Mr. Stewart , Commerce Secretary, moved 
that the Indian Tariff Ottawa Agreement Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. The object of the measure, he stated, was to remove a 
few inaccuracies and discrepancies that had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schedule to that Act. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad, while welcoming the measure, reminded the Government of 
their assurance regarding the appointment of a Committee of the House to examine 
the working of the trade agreement. 

Sir Akhar Khan was willing to purchase British articles, if they were cheaper than 
those from the Continent. 

Mr. Basu feared that Indian tea would not be enabled to compete with Java 
if the preference on tea chestB was taken away. 

Mr. Stewart explained that ordinarily wooaen portions of the tea cheats were not 
entitled to preference, but the metal portions received preference as they came under 
the heading hardware”. In order to make the position clear, a new item had been 
inserted, bo that tea chests and parts and fittings thereof would not be entitled to 
preference. The Bill was adopted without a dissent. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

8th. APRIL:— The Council of State met for three minutes, whenl the Secretary 
laid on the table two Bills passed by the Assembly, namely, the Provincial Cri- 
minal Law Supplementing Bill and the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill. 

11th. APRIL The Raj Bill was the only measure placed on the table to-day. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain hoped that certain other Bills would be placed on the table 
the next day. In the circumstances, the President adjourned the meeting. 
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12th. APRIL The Income-tax Bill , the Anti-Dumping Bill and the Indian 
Tariff Amendment Act were laid on the table in the Council which then adjourned. 

15th. APRIL :—Four Government Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were taken into consideration and passed by the Council to-day* 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain, moving that the Haj Bill be considered, explained the salient 
features, pointing out that the batfic idea was to provide for the comfort and con- 
venience of pilgrims without adding to their cost. He took no credit for this piece 
of legislation, but gave it to the Haj Enquiry Committee, on which this House was 
represented. 

Syed Mahamad Padshah expressed gratefulness to Sir Fazl-i- Hussain, for having 
so promptly attended to the recommendations of the Committee. He pleaded that 
rules should be framed to better the sanitary conditions on board. Food Bhould be 
unobjectionable from the point of view of the orthodox Muslims. 

Mr. Ea8san Imam observed that no doubt Sthe measure would confer some bene- 
fits, but tho hopes entertained had not sufficiently materialised. 

Chaudhury Muhammad Din said that the fact that the measure was sponsored by 
a statesman like 8ir Fazl-i-Hussaiu and by Muslim leaders like Sir Abdur Rahim, 
Maulvi Shafee Daudi and Syed Murtuza, was a guarantee that it was in the best 
interests of the Muslims. He wanted food to be cooked under the supervision of an 
orthodox Muslim. Sir R ’. N. Choksy related the experiences of Haj Pilgrims and 
emphasised the need for sanitary conditions. Sir Faxl-i- Hussain thanked the House 
for its constructive suggestions and asured it that full attention would be paid to 
them. He added that fares had been reduced but efforts would beftmade to secure a 
further reduction. The Haj Bill was then passed. 

Foreign Investments Income-tax Bill 

Mr. Taylor , Finance Secretary, moved that the Foreign Investments Income-Tax 
Bill be taken into consideration. He said that the Bill was intended to cover a loop- 
hole in the income-tax legislation. 

Messrs. Prasad . J. C. Banerjec and Sir M . 2). Dcvadoss supported the Bill. The 
last named asked why pensions paid from Indian revenue to people living in Eng- 
land were not taxed, and revenue amounting to Rs. 40 was being sacrificed. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asked whether investments abroad were subject to foreign 
income-tax. Mr. Taylor answered that money invested in companies in Britain 
was subject to income-tax. But investments in fuuding loans and other securities 
escaped taxation now. The Bill was passed without any change, an amendment 
moved by Mr. Mehrotra being rejected. 

Anti-Dumping Measures Passed 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Anti-Dumping Bill be taken 
into consideration, said that it was not the last word in the attempt to safeguard 
Indian industries against serious uneconomic competition from foreign 
countries. He hoped that the necessity for this emergency legislation would soon 
pass away ; if not, experience would furnish the basis for a more elaborate and a 
more scientific structure in the place of the present one. 

Lala Ramsarandas felt that the measure nad been too long delayed. If action was 
held up for another six months, terrible damage would be done to tho industries of 
India. He said that the immediate denunciation of the convention without waiting 
for six months was justified in the case of countries which imposed additional duties 
or granted bouuties. He informed the House that Japan was already giving forward 
contracts. This menace eould be stopped only by immediate action. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjce held that the legislation was long overdue. Mr. Banerjee, 
however, wanted the Government to check profiteering by wholesale and retail dealers 
under cover of this Bill during the next few weekB. 

Messrs. Hussain Imam and Mehrotra also extended stmport to the measure, the 
latter emphasising the need for protection not only from Japan, but from all coun- 
tries which attempted to dump goods. He referred to the rumour that the Japanese 
were contemplating mills ana factories iu India in order to get over the difficulty 
caused to them by the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without any change. 

Finally, the Tariff Act Amendment Bill was passed without a discussion. The 
House then adjourned sim die. 
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WINTER SESSION— NEW DELHI— 1st. FEBRUARY to 12th . APRIL 1933 

Viceroy’s Opening Speech 

The winter session of the Legislative Assembly opened at New Delhi on the 
lrt. FEBRUARY 1933 with the inaugural address from His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Mr. Shanmukham C tie tty, Deputy President, sat to the right of the 
presidential chair, from where the Viceroy delivered his address. The speech lasted 
forty minutes and was listened to by the crowdt?d galleries and the House, consist- 
ing of over 90 members. The speech was greeted with all-round applause when 
His Excellency announced that it was hoped that some place would be found for 
men from the Indian Legislature on the Indian delegation which will sit with the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. There was prolonged applause when the Viceroy 
concluded his address. The following is the full text of the address : — 

Gentlemen, — In greeting the hon. members this morning at the commencement 
of this session of the Legislative Assembly I feel sure I am voicing their sentiments 
when I say how sorry 1 am that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, the hon. President has 
been prevented by illness from attending to-day’s proceedings. 

Satisfactory Change in Political Outlook 

Before giving my usual survey of the various matters which should receive infor- 
mation I wish to express my thankfulness for the fact that during the past few 
months there has been a most satisfactory change in the political outlook through- 
out the whole of the country brought about, as I think, by a feeling cf confidence 
in the belief that I and my Government are striving with absolute sincerity to 
advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same time to secure 
peaceful conditions which arc so essential in starting our new form of administration 
whereby Indians will be given the control of their administrative affairs. 

Expressing Thanks to All 

It is not my purpose to-day to say a word on what I believe to be the reasons 
for this change. My object is to express my thanks to all those who are mainly 
responsible for bringing it about. To the members of all the services throughout 
this country I tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which 
they have carried out their duties during the past two years which has been a 

S enod of great stress and strain during which we have been faced with an economic 
epression which has been unparalleled in our history. My thanks are also sincerely 
due to hon. members of our two Legislative Chambers for the helpful guidance and 
criticism they have given us in the discussions and decisions we have arrived at in 
regard to such legislative measures as we have laid before them during the past 
months and, lastly, my thanks are very specially due to every class ana interest in 
this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which they have all withstood 
the difficulties of the unprecedented economic depression which might well have 
caused considerable unrest among the vast population. We have to take care for 
the clouds of that depression are still over us ( but I am full of hope that they 
will soon disappear and that if we continue to co-operate together each in our way 
towards better days India will be amongst the first of the countries of the world to 
take advantage of an economic revival. 

Policy of Peaceful Penetration 

i do not propose to deal at any length with the foreign affairs since happily 
there is little information to give the hoc. members of the past six mpnths except 
that India’s relations with her neighbours have continued to be of the most satis- 
factory and, friendly character. You will be glad to learn that our policy of peace- 
ful penetration among the tribes of North West Frontier is producing excellent 
resulto and I am informed that the administered districts of the North West Fron- 
ti«f Province are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trana-boder raids. I may also 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the friendly co-operation which we have 
13 
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received from the Afghan Government in dealing with the tribal problems on our 
common border. 

Late Prime Minister of Nepal 

With regard to our other frontiers, I must express my deep regret at the lament 
ted death of His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shumshere Jang Bahadur. 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal whom I had the honour of 
entertaining in Calcutta a little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed 
Nepal of a distinguished statesman and India of a staunch friend, but we can find 
consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose qualities as states- 
man, soldier and friend give us all confidence that the association between our two 
countries will be as close and mutually helpful in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Worst Period of Depression Over 

In September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic position of 
the Indian agriculturist. There has been some further improvement in the situation 
since then and such evidence 'as is available encourages the hope that the worst 
period of depression is over. The winter crops have been good in most parts of the 
country and prices of agricultural produce, though still low, maintain an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile wherever necessary the local Governments continue to give 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions ^of land revenue 
cess. 

Of the special measures under consideration by certain local Governments which 
I mentioned in my last address the Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Bill is 
expected to be passed into law shorty. The report of the United Provinces Agri- 
cultural Debts Committee is now before the local Government who are also endea- 
vouring to find a formula for adjusting rent, and revenue automatically with major 
fluctuations in prices without need for resort to courts. 

Indians Overseas 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercussions on 
Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya Indian labour employed on the tea and 
rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of these commodities. 
Wages have had to be reduced but my Government have endeavoured successfully 
with the co-operation of the Governments concerned to prevent such reduction from 
Adversely affcctiug the labourers’ standard of living. For those who are unwilling 
to work on reduced wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India have 
been secured. Our agents in both the countries are watching the economic situation 
carefully with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also unemployment is common among Indians especially in Natal, but our 
agent there has made representations for relief to the Union Government which we 
have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The only other point which I need 
touch upon before passing from this subject is the appointment in last October by 
the Union Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupation of procla- 
imed laud by Indians in the Transvaal. The Commission which is presided over 
by Mr. Justice Feetham of the Supreme Court of the Union has started work and 
my Government await its report with keen iutcres t. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement 

I followed with keen interest your proceedings during the last session with re- 
gard to the Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by my Government 
with his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and it naturally afforded 
me the unmost satisfaction that the decision at which you arrived after prolonged 
consideration confirmed the action which my Government had taken in sending 
their representatives to the Imperial Economic Conference and in concluding a trade 
agreement. That your decision was a wise one I firmly believe and I shall look for- 
ward with great interest to the results of the periodical examination which you have 
decided to impose on the working of the agreement in order to test in the light of 
actual experience its effect upon Iudian commerce and industry. I sincerely trust 
that this new departure in our tariff policy will be found to have justified itself aud 
to have been of definite assistance towards that revival of commercial prosperity 
which we all so anxiously desire to see effected. 
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Reductions in Army Expenditure 

In my speech at the opening of the September session I apprised hon. members 
of the notable success achieved by the army authorities under the direction of his 
Excellency the Comraander-in-Chief in reducing the cost of defenco and I then indi- 
cated that the limits of retrenchment had almost, if not quite, been reached. Since 
then as part of his Excellency’s schemes for economy we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units whose long and distinguished records of service must 
command our admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret that 1 have seen 
the names of the Pioneer Regiments disappear from our Army list. But I have 
(no ?) doubt that the traditions that they nave created will be worthily maintained 
by those of the personnel who are being transferred to other units of the Army. 
Another measure that you will shortly have to consider is the one that aims at re- 
ducing the cost of Auxiliary Force. Our thanks are due to the units concerned for 
the spirit in w'hieh they have accepted the need for economy and 1 think I can 
assure them that the measures we intend to introduce will not prejudice the effici- 
ency of the force as a whole. 

Special Powers Acts Justified 

I expect hon. members will remember the several occasions on which I have 
emphasised the determination of my Government not to relax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long us circumstances exist which make them necessary. 
I am glad to think that not only has that policy had the anticipated effect of redu- 
cing still further the proportions of the civil disobedience movement but that it has 
commended itself to the judgment of an ever- in creasing number of moderate men 
who realise the harm doue to the political and economic interests of the country by 
the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress, in order to prevent a recrudescence 
of the civil disobedience movement, it was necessary for my Government to ask the 
Legislature to strengthen the general law by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of the provisions of the consolidated ordinance which expired at the end of Decem- 
ber. It is an invidious task for a Legislature to enact special even though temporary 
measures of this character and it cannot be expected that a Legislature will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinced of the reality of the menace from which 
the country requires to be protected. The experience, however, of the last few years 
has made that menace too plain to be ignored and not only the Central Legislature 
but the legislatures in all those provinces where the civil disobedience leovement has 
been most intense have with no uncertain voice given to the Governments the 
powers whereby the forces of disorder can be kept in check and to the country the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions. The Acts which are now on the 
statute book will not be permanent but will be in force during the difficult period 
of transition — from the present to the new constitution— when there is a special risk 
of certain elements in the population trying to substitute the methods of revolution 
for those of constitutional and orderly progress. I trust that when the period for 
which these Acts will remain in force has expired those in whose hands the power 
will t.ien rest will find themselves able Bafely to discard them and that the threat 
which direct action presents to the evolution of constitutional Self-Government will 
have been destroyed. 

Civil Disobedience Leaders Unrepentant 

.. ^, rc j? re t that there are not as yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of 
the leaders of the civil disobedience movement of the harm their policy has caused 
the country though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success, 
lhey Btill remain pledged to that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
a < ; ven * 8 ydN gradually carry them further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction and that in spite of themselves they will find 
mat they are caught up in the living forces of constructive politics which the near 
approach of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 


Sinister Terrorist Movement 

•a * fer once mo; re to the sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. Shortly 

m ter i last addressed the Assembly two serious outrages occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Railway Institute at Pahartali near Chittagong and the second 
again unsuceessful-against the life of Sir Alfred Watson, 
-bailor of the Statesman . Since then there has, I am glad to say, been some im- 
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proveraent in the situation. The Bengal Legislative Council have given the Bengal 
Government all the powers for which they have asked and have passed a Special 
Act aimed at the expression of terrorist outrages and a further Act which enhan- 
ces the punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and explosives and 
it is hoped will operate as a deterrent to those who either wish to assist the terror- 
ist movement or merely for gain to smuggle arms into the presidency. The des- 
patch of troops to the province has alBo had a reassuring effect on the loyal 
population and I believe has helped to convince the anarchical elements that the 
Government are prepared to use all their powers to stamp out this evil. But it is 
not merely by arrests and police measures that the movement can be eradicated. 
The members of this Assembly have recognised that much can be done by influen- 
cing public opinion to warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselves to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies dangerous to their country and ruinous 
to themselves and I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect signs that 
public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way against the doctrines that 
lead these young men astray and that there is a growing recognition that the suc- 
cess of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes of peaceful progress 
in the province. 


The Third R. T. C. 

Honourable members will doubtless have studied with care and with interest the 
reports as they appeared day by day in the press of the proceedings of the Third 
Round Table Conference which concluded just before Christmas. As on the previous 
occasions ray Government have made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition 
of the valuable reports which present the labours of the Conference. I understand 
that copies are now available and have been supplied to all members of the House. 
Honourable members will not expect me to review in any detail the work done by 
the Conference. But 1 may be permitted to pass on some of the general impres- 
sions it has left on my mind from accounts reaching us. A signal feature was the 
determination of all who participated in the deliberations whether on the British or 
on the Indian side to get to grips with the difficult problems with which they were 
confronted and hammer out practical solutions calculated to carry with them the 
greatest common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and discussed 
and the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 
My next impression is of the general goodwill which is so clearly seen to have 
animated the discussions. Even where differences of opinion have remained mutual 
respect for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is itself oi‘ 
good augury for the future. My last and strongest impression is of the 
work well done and another milestone behind us on the road of constitutional 
advance. There is no tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the march to Fe- 
deration proceeds. 


Interview with Delegates 

Since their return from Englaud I have taken the opportunity to meet indivi- 
dual delegates in order to place myself in direct touch with their views. From the 
remarks they have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts they established 
at home with members of the British delegation have left them in no doubt of the 
evident intention of his Majesty’s Government to press on to a conclusion the great 
work to which they have set their hands. 

Secretary of State’s Assurance 

There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary of State at the conclusion of 
the Conference to which I would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
pressure was put on the Secretary of State by members of the Indian Delegation 
to enter a definite date in the Bill at which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the way of that 
suggestion but gave two pledges the importance of which has, I fee! sure, not been 
lost on the public opinion in this country. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of hiB Majesty’s Government to inaugu- 
rate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions which might leave Federa- 
tion to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. In the second plaee, speaking 
not only for the British Government but for the British delegation as a whole hi 
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*h^belwee n now and tho passage of the Bill his Majesty’s Government 


•j j wv. n vvm *<vn oku vuu paoDn^w ui uic mu uw luajtnvjr a v^ufoiuiuoiib 

wouia do^ everything within their power to remove any obstacles that may at pre- 
of the Federation coming into being at as early a date as 

inOOA WPrn nr I DAn a a o /jo.iln raiirtn nnklinln m nrln nf tka aaiima 


sent stand in the way wu,, U e ,mv ut- 0 „ - _ 

possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of the course 
his Majesty s Government have set themselves to follow. 

Government’s Programme Explained 

k^ 118 M 1 ®” P aU8e for a moment and take stock of the position. The series of 
tnree Round Table Conferences has completed the period of preparation. It now 
lies with his Majesty’s Government to place their proposals before Parliament. The 
broad lines of their programme are already known to you. They intend without 
loss of time to embody their scheme of constitutional reform in what is only des- 
cribed as a White Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper though 
not itself a Bill will contain the definite proposals of his Majesty’s Government. The 

K ublic memory is sometimes short so I take the liberty of reminding hon. mem- 
ers of the reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the Secretary of 
State has said it has been tho intention of successive Governments that a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task shall be performed before any Bill is introduced his 
Majesty s Government (and here I am quoting the words used by the Secretary of 
State IaBt year) hope to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its effective influ- 
ence in what is probably the most important stage in the shaping of the constitu- 
tional reform and at a time before irrevocable decisions are taken by Parliament. 
Jhe procedure Parliament will follow once the White Paper has been presented is 
of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide. But I have no doubt that the 
Secretary of State will shortly make clear the exact intentions of his Majesty’s 
iTOvernment as regards the lines of future procedure and I am confident that places 
will be found for some representatives of the Indian Legislature among the persons 
info consultation with the joint select committee. In the meantime I 
W r le ir 1 tbat , tb<5 present is a period of considerable official 
0 4 i. ln *k e India Office and here in the departments of my Government in 
completing the material required for inclusion in the White Paper. 

White Paper will Give Complete Picture 

stn/lv^H lm P atience of those who wish to Beo the White Paper and 

tion^iis £ x P ec *: ed to Rivo a complete picture of the constitu- 
te S'S'KSf h ? V £ ,n mind both for the ^rm of government in 

«har£ r ° VI 5 CeB an d .f? 1 r tb ? federal Government of the Centre proclaiming in its 
?emmd a hon C °m?mh^ essential unity of this great country. Pardon g me if I 

imDortan^Vrrm^ r ?fin ta S the F Preparall0n i 0f a document of such transcending 
L th closest care and attention and that this brief inter- 
file c« nclu8mn e nf th . e a88ura pce that it is only a brief interval-after 
done!' d f lh ConfereDce 18 essential to enable the task to be well and truly 

Establishment of Keserve Bank 

with Which aTnf^L 0 ™!?! importflncc connection with the new constitution 
directlv mnnJrJili y °5r g n n L eD J eD ’u a8 members of the Indian Legislature, will be 
peat tfie sta^mp^’a h a *K Ud fi t0 Be * tin S op of a Reserve Bank. I need not re- 
Fewnce ^n^ this 16 mnHpr^ p?f Cletary • n f Btate . in hi8 reported speeches at the Con- 
sarv tn ***** J“ ttcr ' Bo* y?o will appreciate from them that it will be neces- 
before tile in.ui^^nn “ f u % du * 1D K ‘be months which will now intervene 
mJvm i„ of Constitution. 1 trust that we shall find our- 

a souad and d D u t ?5 e T n, . a ' n conditions necessary for tho creation of 

tha ‘ “ will be possible to make known 


. , ‘muvj/cuucui Dtius ana i nc 

nrnUer ^ ore end 0 * session the 


programme for the procedure in this 


A a The Indian Government 

So T ftPthA 8 kn I !!^ e ’ * have some matters of interest to bring to your attention, 
statement a AT ^ position is concerned I do not propose to anticipate the 

time b y Fi0 *™ Member. But m you 
*uow important transactions have been proceeding recently as regards the public 
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renoe at the dastardly crime. Mr. Sharma expressed feelings of horror and sympa- 
thy. Sir Leslie Hudson associated himself with the Home Member’s remarks. Mr. 
Talib Mehdi asked for drastic action to protect the life of officers. Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy' and Mr. A. N. Dutt and Major Nawab Ahmed Nawax Khan , also, spoke 
associating themselves with the previous speakers. The President said T wish to 
associate the Chair with the expressions of regret and sorrow at the assassination of 
a faithful public servant. I have no doubt that what has fallen from the leaders of 
various parties will show to India and the outside world in most unmistakable 
terms the unequivocal condemnation of such acts by the better minds of India as 
exprecscd in this House.’ 

Cotton Industry Protection Bill 

The bill to amend the Cotton Industry Protection Act 1930 by extending protec- 
tion till March 1934, was moved for consideration by Sir Joseph Bhore , who said it 
was a prudent course to limit the duration of protection in view of the impending 
negotiations which might result in a new commercial agreement between India ana 
Japan. Giving of notice to Japan of the abrogation of the 1904 convention or this 
bill extending the protection were not intended to prejudice the forthcoming discus- 
sions. In fact the invitation was extended on the Government of India’s behalf 
to the Japanese ambassador inviting Japan for negotiation. Thus Government of 
India took the initiative and it was not their fault if negotiations did not begin at 
once. Sir Joseph Bhore affirmed the Government of India’s action in giving notice 
under the convention or raising the duties was not inspired by any authority or 
interests outside this country. Both were done on the Government of India’s own 
initiative and in what they believed to be the interests of India. Speaking on the 
threshold of the negotiations with the Japanese delegation, Sir Joseph Bhore hoped 
they would be successful in arriving at a solution of their trade problems. He 
hoped the House would join in giving a warm welcome to the Japanese delegation. 
1 Cheers. ) As for the Government of India they were seized of the case of all 
interests including the agriculturists. Japan was the largest buyer of India's short, 
staple cotton. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped the results of the negotiations with the dele- 
gation would be such as would continue the traditional feeling of regard and friend- 
ship which existed between Japan and India. ( Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. Sita Ram Raju espoused the cause of the hand-loom industry. At the out- 
set he drew attention to the Viceroy’s Bpeech and mentioned the tripartite conference 
and asked what was meant by the statement that the Government would not take 
part but would welcome an agreement at that conference. 

Sir Joseph Bhore explained that the negotiations with Japan would be official as 
between the representatives of the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Government of Japan. At the same time there would be entirely unofficial con- 
versations between the representatives of the Indian commercial ana industrial inte- 
rests with those of Japan and Manchester. But the Government of India had no 
direct connection with it. At the same time they would be in touch with the trend 
of this conference and would be greatly interested in any conclusions that they 
might reach. 

Mr. Raju asked: What about agricultural interests ? 

Sir Joseph Bhore replied that all interests would be safeguarded. He hoped to 
attach an unofficial adviser of agricultural interests to the official conference with 
Japan. He quoted the communique issued by the Madras Government, which ob- 
served that the mills benefited by tariffs whose effect was detrimental to the hand- 
loom industry and that large articulate interests benefited at the expense of the 
inarticulate community and so the legislation needed revision. 

Mr. Raju pressed for the publication of the Tariff Board’s report, the withholding 
of which was unfair. . 

Mr. Ramsay Scott supported the bill because the industry needed protection badly, 
but the bill was inadequate and was, in no way adapted to the specific needs of the 
industry to-day. It was, however, typical of the Government of India’s attitude of 
“wait and see the Japanese policy’ . Mr. Scott was cheered when he objected to the 
delay in publishing the report of the Tariff Board. He asked why Government 
should sit over such reports for over a year. Surely the industry must know its 
fate. Moreover, until the report was published it was impossible for the Government 
to protect the hosiery industry, which was in a parlous state. The delay of six 
months had already meant great strain and a further six months’ delay would spell 
ruination and many would be thrown out of employment. Concluding, Mr. Bamsay 
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Scott urged the Government of India to take a leaf oat of South Africa’s book in 
the matter of quick action and : “If the Indo- Japanese negotiations concluded by 
Oct. 10, 1 would suggest that the treaty should be allowed to lapse and that the 
Protection of Industries Act should come into force at once”, 

Mr . 8. Das opposed the consideration of the bill on behalf of the Democratic 
party. He reminded the House that Japan had retaliated recently by prohibiting im- 
port of Indian rice and pig iron. Mr. B. Das referred to the serious loss to lodia 
as a result of Japan’s retaliatory policy and said that under the five-year plan 
Japan would grow all the cotton she needed. Meanwhile, what was the exact posi- 
tion of the industry ? Why delay the publication of the facts collected by the 
Tariff Board ? He asked why the Bombay millowners should buy American cotton or 
Natal coal. Mr. Das suggested that the consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till the Tariff Board report was published. In the meantime the Anti-Dumping Act 
gave the Government powers to act in an emergency. He pleaded for the protection 
of the hand-loom industry, the cotton growers, the consumers and labourers. 

Mr. J oshi recalled that during the last session he had urged the Government to 
try the method of conference before resorting to the method of war and urged the 
association of a labour adviser with the Government delegation in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Mr. Joshi held before the Government the example of President 
Roosevelt, who had insisted on raising the wage9 of industrial labour by 25 centum 
and reduciog the hours of work. That was the only wav to improve the condition 
of the industry. Finally, he regretted that nothing had been done to give effect to 
the recommendations of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore The Government of India did not spend a penny towards the 
expense of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Mr. Joshi That does not alter my case. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri supported the objection taken by the previous speaker 
and asked why similar protection was not being given to the hand-loom industry. 

Air Bombing op Kotkai 

As this stage the clock struck four and the House proceeded to discuss Mr, 
Shaft Daudi' s adjournment motion relating to the aerial bombing of Kotkai. Mr. 
Shafi Daudi said that he wished to remonstrate with the Government that they 
had no justification for taking any action against Kotkai, much less for resorting 
to bombing. The consequences of the Government action were quite clear. It had 
set the whole tribal area ablaze. He asked whether the Bajauris were British sub- 
jects or not. 

Mr. Tottenham Bajaur is part of India. 

Mr. Daudi said that the Government might have at least refrained from air 
action during the duration of the Disarmament Conference. Surely the Empire was 
not in danger. Moreover, if they were policing the Frontier, then the duty of the 

g >lice was merely to keep watch. Mr. Daudi placed the aerial bombardment of 
otkai in the same category as the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that instead of appreciating the noble sentiments of the 
Frontier people the Government were trying to punish them. It was clear that 
this was a mere pretence for their forward policy especially as the Government was 
using the occasion for making a new road. 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, expressed surprise that air bombing had never 
been objected in the past The Assembly itself had passed the bill constituting the 
Indian Air Force. As far as world opinion was concerned, the British and Indian 
Governments were ready to abolish military aviation, but they could not be expected 
to give up an efficient, economical and humane method in anticipation of any deci- 
sion at the Disarmament Conference. The speaker assured the House that there 
was no such thing as indiscriminate bombing. The target was carefully selected 
and a photo was taken when a bomb was thrown. His previous opinion that air 
bombing was more accurate than artillery required modification. When an aeroplane 
flew sufficiently low its accuracy was very great. It was also a remarkable fact that 
the annual cost of operations on the Frontier had fallen enormously since the 
introduction of air bombing. The casualties, too, were very small compared with 
the pre-war period. Thus, in all air operations during nine years the tot al casualties 
on our side were 11 against hundreds before the War. He concluded ‘While 
Mined forces must retain the frame- work of our Frontier defences, I maintain that 
careful and judicious use of the air arm in cooperation with the ground forces if 
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in special circumstance. not only justifiable bat is also a very effective way of 
carrying out our arduous responsibility in a way of which we hare no reason what- 
ever to be ashamed.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Puri , commenting on the Army Secretary’s statement that if bombing had 
not been resorted to the consequences would have been serious, said that such an 
argument was always used to cover up a political blunder of great magnitude. If 
the Government wanted the correct verdict of the House let all the facts be 
placed before them. He asked under what law a civilised or an uncivilised Govern- 
ment demanded the surrender of people who were not their subjects. Mr. James held 
that air action was certainly humane, but the question remained whether this 
form of operation achieved the ultimate object. Mr. Afaswood Ahmed said that India 
was not prepared to spend any money for the benefit of other countries. Mr. 8. C 
Mitra did not admit the Government’s claim that their action had achieved the 
object. 8yed Murtaxa Saheb wondered if the offending parties were Europeans. He 
could only characterise the Government action as barbarous. Mr. Lahtri Choudhury 
thought that air action was takeu to satisfy the hobby of military people. 

The clock at this stage struck six and the motion was talked out. The House 
then adjourned. 

Maintenance to Hindu Widows 

5th. SEPTEMBER Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select com- 
mittee on the bill introduced by Dewan Bahadur Harbliaa Sarda intended to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled. According to Mr. 
Sarda’s bill the maintenance is not fixed or regulated by any rules having the force 
of law, but depends mostly upon the pleasure of her husband’s relatives. The con- 
dition of widows, is, therefore, deplorable. Hence, iB is necessary to secure to widows 
reasonable and proper maintenance in accordance with certain broad principles with- 
out altering the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sir B.B. Ghosh , Law Member, moved the circulation of the bill in order to elicit 
opinion by Dec 1, this year. Though not an orthodox person himself, he shared tho 
conservatism of lawyers. He explained the defects in the bill in respect of many 
clauses and asked questions like, “what would happen if a widow remarries” ? Certain 
other clauses were unnecessary. 

Mr. Baju did not like even circulation as the country had already expressed itself 
on the subject. He preferred not piecemeal legislation like this, but codification of 
the entire Hindu law as was attempted in the Travancore State. 

Mr. Sarda, interrupting, stated that the bill did not touch any principle of Hin- 
du law. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt , Mr. S. C. Sen and Mr. Brij Kishore supported circula- 
tion, the last named member emphasizing that widows should enjoy maintenance only 
so long as they did not marry. Nobody to whom Mithakshara give any right could 
be disinherited by the bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai , claiming himself to be a member of a joint Hindu 
family, deplored that Western influences were disturbing the harmony. Ho favoured 
circulation as the question of fixing the amount should be considered by the public. 

Dewan Bahadur Uarbilas Sarda, replying, observed that the bill would certainly 
prevent a Hindu person denying a widow any claim to inheritance and to that extent 
ft would do away with the testamentary rights of the husband. 

M". Raju enquired : What about self-acquired property of the husband” ? 

Mr. Sarda warmed up and said : —“When a woman marries a man she has the 
right of co-ownership of his property. Has not a widow the right to live in the 
world ? Why should you be cruel to women (widows in the present instance) when 
you allow the husband to provide for survivors and even reversioners ? This is a 
mentality against which all right-minded persons should protest and I warn that 
so long as this mentality persists India will remain in perpetual political subordina- 
tion (Cheers). At present a widow has no legal right for maintenance and that 
position I want to remedy. Any defects in the bill might be amended in the select 
committee which is the proper forum”. The House accepted the Government motion 
for circulation of Mr. Sarda’s bill. 

Khaddar Protection Bill 

Mr. G. P. Singh moved for a select committee on his Khadi Protection Bill* 
He claimed that the bill through circulation had received general support. Among 
the supporters were the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Bengal 
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Chamber of Commerce, and the Madras Government. The majonty of the wmmer- 
dal associations of the country backed it, though some local Government to°E a 
hostile view. This was, he thought, due to political bias against Khaddar. ue 
particularly commented on the opposition from the Bombay Millowners Asfwiation 
and said ' “I am not surprised, for the bill aims at protecting people from 4*™**®*, 
manufacturers of spurious cloth, and those who indulge m B “ady tiansactions ana 
play on the patriotism of the people are bound to oppose the bill (Laugnter ana 
cheers). These gentlemen when it touches their pockets come before us here and in 
the lobbies on bended knees. (Laughter). Our. attitude on the Cotton Industry 
Protections Bill will depend on their attitude to this bill”. , — 


Mr. R. P. Mody rose amidst cheers to re] 
said that the term ‘khadi’ had been used 


o w vuio uui . , ... rr_ 

reply to Mr. G. P* Singh s attack. He 
to denote mill cloth in official documents 


MUU turn 101(7 ICIUI &UHU1 ilnU UUCII U3CU W UCUW.W ' , " , 

since the cotton industry began. Yet the Bombay millowners, voluntarily a 1 n “. ott V r 9j 
regard to public sentiment, decided not to fix tnis label on any of their cloln. nis 
objection to the bill was serious : firstly, it would hit the hand-loom in< *i* B J r y. 
extent that it used mill yarn to produce coarser cloth ; secondly, if such legislation 
was allowed now there would be a revived attempt made to Oegjslate for t depriving 
mills of their right to manufacture coarse cloth. The bill would also lead to 
lent evasions ana as pointed out by the Bombay Government the bill was entirely 
against the spirit of the Marks Act. The Punjab Chamber of Commeroe and several 
otner bodies nad taken the same view as the Bombay millowners. If there were dis- 
honest millowners they must be in the territory from where Mr. G. P. oingh haitea. 

Mr. Rang a Iyer Baid that Mr Mody had given the whole case sway by stating 
that his association had already done what the bill wanted to do. The country to- 
day was wide awake and the Assembly must not oppose the bill and condemn itseii 
as a purely capitalist body. . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that there was no occasion for such enthusiastic 
statements on either side. There was no doubt that ignorant people had been decei- 
ved in some cases by dealers passing off mill kbadi as hand-woven and hand-spun 
khadi. At the same time, if people, knowing that it was mill-made khadi, preferred 
it for its cheapness, they should have the right to do so. He was sure that no one 
wished to raise a finger against the textile industry, which had stood loyally by the 
country, and he favoured the bill going to the select committee provided some 
attempt was made to secure the mill’s right to manufacture coarse cloth with a 
proper stamp so that people would not be deceived. 


Sir Joseph Shore , replying on behalf of the Government, said that the opinion 
elicited was conflicting. Only two provincial Governments were in favour of the bill. 
There was no general agreement either about the application on the term of the bill 
in all provinces. The U. P. Government had said that it would be definitely 
harmful to the handloom industry which used mill-made yarn and claimed that 
their product was superior. He agreed with the Punjab Government’s view that 
legislation would do very little harm and very little good. However, faced as they 
were with divergent views, the Government of India found some difficulty in deciding 
upon the course that they should adopt. They did not want to assume an attitude 
of hostility. On the other hand, they, felt that, in view of the fact that conditions 
did not appear to be the same in all provinces, it would not be advisable to have an 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of India without the consent of the local 
Governments concerned. He, therefore, made it clear that the Government would 
not oppose legislation if a provision was inserted making its application to the pro- 
vinces dependent on prior notification by the local Government concerned. 

Mr. B. Das protested that millowners were misusing the name ‘khadi’. He 
asserted that khadi was a name associated with the sacred name of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and haodspum cloth. He deplored Mr. Mody’s attitude in trying to hit 
Mahatma Gandhi behind his back, taking advantage of his present position. 

Mr. Jadhav, while supporting the bill, expressed some doubts regarding the 
correct application of the word ‘knadi’ to hand-made and mill-made cloth. 

Mr. 8 . C. Sen stated that Bengalis understood by ‘kbadi’ only hand-made cloth. 
It was legitimate, at any rate, for Bengal to be saved from the misuse of the name 
khadi’ to mill-made cloth also. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh , replying, said he was gratified to note that there was a 
sufficiently large measure of support to his bill in the Assembly, and particularly 
t hank e d the Commerce Member for the Government’s support, though with modifica- 
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tion. He assured Mr. Mody that he never meant hostility to the mill industry. 
He proposed Sir Gowasji Jehangir to be included in the select committee. 

The House adopted the motion for a select committee. 

Bill Relating to Women’s Succession Rights 

The House then quickly disposed of Mr. Amarnath Dutt’s bill to remove doubts 
about the application of the doctrine of representation in case of succession to 
stridhan under Dayabhag by accepting the Law Member’s amendment to have it 
circulated for opinion by December. 

Juvenile Smoking Bill 

Even more quickly the House passed, the Government remaining neutral, the 
bill of Mr. Harbilas Sarda for extending to Ajmer-Merwara and the Central Provin- 
ces the Juvenile Smoking Act of 1929. Mr. Amarnath Dutt was the only speaker 
against it as he preferred the hookah. 

Anti-Untouchability Bill 

The Assembly next proceeded to discuss the Anti-Untouchability Bill on the mo- 
tion of Rao Bahadur M. C, Rajah who suggested a select committee. The 
operative part of the bill provides that, notwithstanding anything contained in any 
existing enactment, regulation or order and notwithstanding any custom or usage 
or interpretation of the law, no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be imposed 
upon, or any discrimination made, or recognised against, any subject of the State on 
the ground that such person belongs to an untouchable caste or class among Hindus 
and no civil or criminal court shall recognise any custom of untouchability or base 
its adjudication on such custom. The mover appreciated the great and welcome 
change that had come over the Indian mind on this question. Although he was for 
immediate enactment of the measure, he had no objection to a select committee 
because he hoped that, as a result of its efforts, the intolerable wrong which untouch- 
ables suffered would soon be removed. 

Pandit Ren raised a point of order quoting the Queen’s Proclamation and said 
that the bill was ultra vires of the Indian legislature. 

The President asked under what section of the Government of India Act the bill 
was ultra vires . 

Pandit Ren referred to sec. 65, Government of India Act, wherein it was said 
that the Indian legislature had no power to make any law affecting the authority of 
Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or me constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britan, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown. He claimed that orthodox Hindus owed their allegiance sub- 
stantially on the ground that their religion and caste was to be protected by the 
Crown. 

The President ruled that the relevant portion on the section did not apply in the 
present case. If Pandit Ben wanted to take shelter under the provision relating to 
allegiance to the Crown be must point out that the bill contravened some law or 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, o a which depended 
allegiance to the Crown. The Queen’s Proclamation was not a part of the written or 
unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland and therefore it was not covered by the 
section to which Pandit 3en had drawn the attention of the Chair. The Chair, there- 
fore, held the bill quite intra vires of this legislature. (Cheers). 

Mr. R. S. Rarma moved the circulation of the bill for opinion by the end of 
June, 1934. 

Pandit Ben who had himself tabled a motion for circulation, opposed Mr. Banna’s 
motion as it was general and was not confined to Hindus, who alone were concerned. 
He exhaustively quoted Bastras and other books against the ibill. The House then 
adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Pbotection Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER:— The Assembly resumed discussion on the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Bill. Mr . Mody> who caused cheers by claiming to speak on behalf of the 
agricultural and handloom interests of the country, in warmly supporting the biu 
said he would never ask for the interest he represented to benefit at the expense 4 of 
others. The handloom industry had held its own for centuries, but it was suffering 
because of cheap import of foreign doth. Already a large number of Indian mini 
which used to concentrate on the production of yarn for the handloom industry 
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were BwHohing themselves off to producing cloth. If this continued the handloom 
industry would bereft entirely at the mercy of foreign yarn. Replying to MrjR Das’a 
speech , Mr. Mody said that it Japan was going to grow her own cotton during the 
next five years then India's answer Bhouid be clear, but he hoped the negotiations that 
werefabout to start would lead to a satisfactory result. Mr. Mody also wished that 
the report of the Tariff Board had been published because it would give a positive 
lie to the statements made regarding the mismanagement of mills. If the bill was 
not passed Government would be forced to publish their conclusions on the Tariff 
Board which they could not do in view of the impending negotiations. The other 
alternative was to leave the industry to the tender mercy of foreigners. He was 
sure that every member realized his responsibility in the matter and would whole* 
heartedly support the bill. 

Lala Mart Raj Swarup, as a land-holder of the United Provinces and cotton 
grower, whole-heartedly supported the bill which was in no way injurious to the 
interests of the agriculturists. He feared that those who opposed the bill were play- 
ing too much into the hands of the Japanese who had already sent their men round 
the cotton growing area to incite the growers to opposition to a protective bill. They 
should be able to tell the Japanese delegates that India was not afraid of their 
tactics. 


Mr. Thampan, speaking as a land-holder, sympathized with the agriculturists 
and demanded protection of the handloom weavers. He criticized the managing 
agency Bystem and urged its modification. As a consumer he protested against the 
an( * asked the millowners to improve the efficiency of their millB to the extent 
of the Japanese mills, otherwise it was not known how long protection would be 
round necessary to Indian industry. 

Mr. A. IJoon thought the arguments of iuefficiency of Indian mills or the labou- 
rers interest were irrelevant iu connection with the present bill which was only a 
°* P 10 protection until the lndo- Japanese negotiations concluded. 
While urging Indian interests to be safeguarded Mr. Hoon wished the success of 
the forthcoming negotiations. 

Joseph Bhore , summing up the debate, said Government could not without 
Bumcient reason depart from the invariable practice of publishing the Tariff Board’s 
reports along with the Government’s conclusions whenever these could be readied. 
rw.nm^ an i^ t l , u e aB a . bel P t0 the Assembly he informed that the Tariff Board fem! 
recommended the continuance of the principle of protection. He was surprised that 
the stream of beneficent labour legislation there had been statements that the 
* labour had been ignored. At the same time Government expected the 
din* tlf particularly those receiving protection to treat their labour well. Regar- 
o ? r K u . ment , that . the consumer Bhouid be protected. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted 
^ e lf mattcr ° k f grey shirting and white shirts, the prices 
_ ‘ a8t ‘wo a °d a half years had shown a downward tendency while the 
*r*uirnh in raw cotto “’ ® cr ® a J a an <J P u ' 8 « had a slightly upward scale. Concluding, Bir 
0 e “P ha8, * cd . advisability of marking time and awaiting the results 
"«B° 1 t,at,0M with the Japanese, and meanwhile as Mr. Hoon had 
suggested they should close up their ranks. ( Cheers. ) 

itself aaddst°cheer8. con8ideration waa P asaed without division and so also the bill 
The States’ Protection Bill 

The Indian States’ Protection Bill providing against attacks in the British India 
prats against the rulers of Indian States and also against organization and move* 
°‘J atha f against States was then taken up. S.V Harry tfa^ moved thS the 
bill be referred to a select committee. w "" 

Jfr. Lahiri Choudhry on a point of order wanted a ruling from the nh.i. whether 
Ia “g aa K® of 8 “ ; 65, of the Ooveroment of India Act, this House 
t^tlnn d l^f ■ b “r whose object as the title showed was to protect the admiato? 
toaMon of States in India which are under the sovereignty of His Majesty from 
activities which intend to subvert or to excite disaffection towards or to intttfwa 

* dm, T tra i!3 , L clau9e 2 of the bill showed that the jurisdiction 

of the bill was extended beyond the confines of British India. junsoicwon 

«ht.^rtif 8 7 y i_ ^ tg expiamed tost though the Bill was intended to protect the State 
geaetam to be taken under the bill would be confined to activities witMn British 

She President ruled that ‘under such circumstances the bill to in order.’ 
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Sir Harry Haig delivered s lengthy speech justifying the measure. At the out- 
set he made it clear that Government had no intention to rush the bill through in 
the present session. All they wanted was a select committee to be appointed now 9 
bat that it could sit in the course of the special session to be held in Delhi in 
November and December and submit the report which could be into consi* 
deration in the budget session early in 1934. Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig advised 
the Assembly to view India as a whole, including in it Indian States with different 
types and forms of government. The Government of India had accepted the princi- 
ple of reciprocal obligation of preventing unconstitutional agitation against Gov- 
ernment. If there was an agitation against British India then they in British India 
were entitled to protection from the States. Similarly they ( the Indian states ) 
deserved protection from unconstitutional agitation against them in British India, 
It might be argued that conditions in some of the Indian States were not as they 
should be and that it was difficult to organize a constitutional movement for re- 
form in the States and so agitation had to be engineered outside the State in British 
India. Sir Harry Haig did not accept that generalization as correct. Even . assum- 
ing that to be correct, Sir Harry Haig contented that the bill was not unfair, for it 
did not interfere with any legitimate or constitutional activities directed towards 
reformation in the States but only with any unconstitutional activities. 

So far as the press was concerned comments expressing disapprobation of mea- 
sures in the Indian States were not penalised, but only tnose attacks which were 
calculated to bring the administration of the States into contempt or excite disaffec* 
tion. All that the bill penalised was conspiracy to overthrow the administration of 
a State by criminal force and organisation of Jathas with the object of entering the 
States and interfering with their administration. There might be in some 
States Iconditions which might be scandalous or intolerable. But the 

Paramount Power was there to deal with such situations. Sir Harry Haig 
proceeding referred to the Princes' Protection Act of 1922 and also the 1932 
Act and said that the bill merely extended the protection enjoyed by the 
Princes or States from 1910 to 1922 when the old Press Act was abolished. In re- 
cent years it had been brought home that mere prosecution of an editor was not 
satisfactory, as besides cases being prolonged the offending publication merely got 
advertisement. And so when the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was placed before 
the Assembly it included a provision for the States. Then it waa argued that it was 
better to deal with the State separately, if necessary. Accordingly, he came before the 
Assembly now to make that provision and that on the basis of reciprocal obligations. 
Recently there was a case of organizing Jathas against an Indian State and the 
Governor-General was obliged to issue a special ordinance. The Government wanted 
some power that was a part of the general regular law. Concluding, the Home Mem- 
ber advised the Assembly to look at the position of India as a whole desirous cf 
constitutional growth on federal lines. Let British India at the outset show that it 
was not entering the federation with the States with a feeling of fundamental hostili- 
ty to the form of government that prevailed in the States. Let there be general 
acknowledgment in British India that there were forms of government within India 
other than democratic, but which were deep-rooted in the tradition, sentiments and 
facts of the history and which claimed protection against attempts to overthrow their 
administration or interfere with them or bring them into hatred or contempt. They 
could not build federation on the basis of intolerance and the Home Member hoped 
the House would by accepting his motion endorse the general desire for constitu- 
tional growth on federal lines. 

Mr. 22. P. Mody raised a point of order that under clause 3 of the bill, as it 
stood, it seemed to him that British courts would be competent to deal with offences 
of conspiracies committed by residents of Indian States against the administration 
of that State in the State itself. 

The Borne Member } replying, made it dear that the intention of the bill was to 
deal' with such activities within British India directed against Indian States. If the 
section drafted went beyond that it could be amended in the select committee. 

The President remarked that the objection taken by Mr. Mody was that the 
section as drafted would cover offences committed against Indian States within the 
territory of those States and he doubted whether the legislature had such power. 
j Lancelot Graham said that even if it was contended that the section as 
drafted went beyond, the object enunciated by the Home Member it did not go 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of India Act as expressed in section o§ 
of the Government of India Aot. 
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Now followed a discussion in the form of questions by the Ghairand • n8w ® r * 57 
Sir Lancelot Graham with a view to elucidate the exact power of legislature aa con- 
ferred by the Government of India Act. A quarter of an hour was spent on that. 
The President wanted to know whether British courts could punish u offence com- 
mitted by Indian State’s subjects in the Indian States. Sir I^ncelot Graham inten- 
ded that the class of persons punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code 
would remain exactly the same as at present. . _ _ A _ _ . 

Mr. Puri asked whether the Chair had not already held the clause ultra vires. 

The President. I have not said that. . .. 

Mr. Mody suggested that as he had sprung the point on all unprepared, a ruling 
might be postponed till tomorrow. ... . , .. ^ 

The President said this should not interfere with further discussion of the bill aa 

the Chair if satisfied that the clause was ultra vires would refuse to put it to 
the House. . , . . . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed asked how a bill which was vitra vires could be sent to a 
select committee. 

The President.— The bill is not ultra vires . _ _ 

Mr. B . Das then continued the discussion on the bill. Mr. B. Das, moving 
for circulation for eliciting opinion by Jan. 17, doubted the wisdom of the present 
legislation which according to the Home Member was intended to help federation. 
He asked whether the Home Member could say when federation was coming. Would 
it be in 1939 ? Bo far as he had not read any single statement on behalf of the 
Indian States which gave any idea that the States had accepted federation. He was 
surprised that the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act was being applied for pro- 
tection of the Indian princes. He specially emphasised that the opinions of the 
Indian princes, ex-political agents who still remained in certain Indian States and 
other public bodies like Stater subjects’ associations, etc v should be elicited. 

Mr. Das had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Proprietary Rights in Land 

7th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Brijkishore moved a resolution urging the Government to take steps to 
get incorporated in the new constitution a provision to the effect that proprietary 
rights of any citizen in land should not be taken away for any reason whatsoever 
without payment of an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Brijkishore said that a variety of circumstances had thrown the country into 
the political melting pot. Revolutionary changes in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the country were in the air. It was right that the undeniable position of 
proprietary rights sanctified by a Berios of promises be secured by statutory provision 
especially in view of the Bolshevik doctrine of confiscation of private property. 
Moreover, in the future constitution, land revenue would be a transferred subject and 
their position could be easily attacked unless there was a statutory safeguard. His 
resolution provided that wherever the exigencies of the State demanded that proprie- 
tary rights should be taken away there must be an adequate compensation. The 
joint conference of the Doited Provinces Landholders 1 Association had passed a resolu- 
tion in terms of his motion and he urged the Government that if they wanted to 
avoid a revolution they should support the landlords. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhry supported the resolution. He wished the safeguaad to be 
in the constitution instead of by royal proclamation. 

Kunwar Raghhir Singh supported the resolution and thought that Government 
had not given any reward for the services rendered by the landholders in fighting 
during the Great War and the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements. 

Sir Cowastji Jehangir felt provoked by the extraordinary remarks of Mr. Joshi 
to intervene in the debate. He said Mr. Joshi was advocating Communism which 
meant confiscation while the speaker wished that the country should not go beyond 
socialism which meant parting with a share of the wealth for the good of the com* 
munity. That way England was the most advanced Socialist country in the world. 
He hoped now that Mr. Joshi had raised the cry of Communism, the Houbc would 
pass the resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Bajpai said the question had been previously discussed by the Assembly 
and the Government of India had recommended protection to proprietary rights in 
A T Ct * ^ , Pa Pe r in para 75 proposed to give sueh statutory 
protoctioo. Mr. James had already represented eloquently the dangers of Bolshevism 
•nd Fascism and the inherent futility of mere paper safeguards. It was leadership 
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^J^lordB in a spirit of service which alone would ensure protection of the 
Kfnt°SeteF Ck)inmittee PP ^ ll8e ^ ^ r ’ Bajpai Promised to forward the debate to the 

ia/a Hartraj Samp , while admitting that the relations between the zamindars 
! fe . re n0 ^ ®9 cordial as before, pointed out that the zemindars never 
lagged behind in protecting the rights of tenants whenever opportunity arose, 
r. Brij K whore* replying, thanked Government for the svmnathetie : 
tlso promise to forward the debate to the Joint 


toopjd the resolution would be carried unanimously. 
The House accepted the resolution without division. 


Admission to Military Academy 

Mr. B. N, * Mi&ra moved the next resolution that steps be taken to increase the 
number of admissions to the Military Academy both by direct examination as well 
as ny selection from the ranks and that if this be not found practicable at present 
steps be taken to increase the number of admissions by selection from the ranks and 
especially from Y cadets before they pass the age limit. He said with the building 
U P T 0 *,? now political structure the defence of India would be the increasing concern 
of Indians themselves. 

4 . Sher Muhammad Khan felt that the standard of education imparted by 

tne Jbelum Jullunder and Ajmere military schools was not high compared to the 
education of those who competed with the boys of these schools and suggested both 
on grounds of economy and efficiency the employment of civilian teachers in these 
schools. Their second grievance was that the sons of Indian officers were not given 
praerential consmeration in filling vacancies open for competitive examination. 

mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said so far as the first portion of the resolution 
was concerned the intake for the Military was calculated on the basis of the program- 
me of Indianization and could not be increased without changing that policy. If the 
present scheme succeeded . there would be a definite increase in Indianization. He 
warned the members against undue optimism in assuming that because a person 
passed in the entrance examination he would make a very good military officer. The 
speaker had received disquieting reports from the commandant of the Military Acad* 
emy. Brigadier Collins waB very sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but he 
re 5?£r ed between those who came at the top and those at the bottom there was 
a difference and the latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with the top men. 
borne of them had dropped and some had been put back. In fact the present 
entrance examination to the Academy was on a low side and the standardT might 
have to be raised. 

, regards the second part of the resolution it would be most unfair to decrease 
the number of those who were taken by the open competitive examination. A cadets 
were those who, though they did not pass the examination, caught the eye of the 
Board of Examiners as likely to prove good officers. They were given no promise 
whatever and in the letter of appointment were distinctly told that they could join 
** as ordinary sepoys and take their chance of admission into the Army 

Academy in fair field and without favour. He reminded the House that educated 
men were joining as ordinary sepoyB and the competition would be keen. Some of . 
these cadets had already left service and some had been admitted into the Military 
Academy. As for the rest Government had recently asked the commanding officer 
* or * [^port on them so that such of them as were found unsuitable could be infor- 
med that they had no chance of admission into the Military Academy and could if 
they chose leave military service, while others if they kept patience would have a 
Sk ?? a ? ce °* j& e £i? D S l ?^° Military Academy. Mr. Tottenham informed Capt 
bner Muhammed Khan that boys from Jullundur and the other two schools were hoi- 
ding their own with the other boys and that suggestions made by Gapt. Sher 
Muhammed Khan regarding improvement in education would be considered. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the resolution. 

By. Passengers’ Grievances 

Mr. Qtmika Mohan Roy moved the next resolution that immediate and adequate 
steps be taken by the Bail way Board to redress various grievances of the general 
travelling public and particularly the public travelling by the Assam-Bengal Bailway. 
Hou&e Sjowned ^ mnumera ^° grievances and had not concluded when the 
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The Reserve Bank Bill 

8tfc. SEPTEMBER.— The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced in the Assembly to- 
day. The President before calling upon Sir George Schuster to introduce the Reserve 
Bank Bill said that owing to the special importance of the bill he proposed to allow 
Bir George Schuster a longer statement than conventions allowed on such occasions. 

Sir George Schuster was cheered as he rose to explain briefly the object of the 
Bill. He Baid he was impressed with the full sense of responsibility in maxing what 
was perhaps the most important motion which had fallen to him as Finance Member. 
Sir George Schuster appeals i to the members to set aside personal or party con- 
siderations and act as a body united in the common purpose of promoting the 
security and stability of Indian finance in the future. He assured the House that 
Government was not proceeding with undue speed, at the Bame time the setting up 
of the bank was an important step towards the new constitution and Government 
were most anxious to take this opportunity to demonstrate in a practical manner 
that the Government of India were determined to do all that was possible to prepare 
the way for making the constitution a reality. Sir George Schuster explained why 
it was held that the only satisfactory way to frame the White Paper proposals was 
. to do so on the assumption that an independent Reserve Bank would be in being 
when the time came for setting up the new constitution. In preparing the bill they 
had two things to work on, the bill of 1928 and the London Committee's Report. The 
committee proposed certain definite changes and recommeuded that several important 
points whereon it was unable to make final recommendations should receive further 
consideration in India. The definite proposals of the committee had been incorpora- 
ted in the bill. As regards the points which were to receive further consideration in 
India (and these included some points which were not subjects for legislation in the 
bill which would have to be dealt with in subsidiary agreements) he had 
not had time since his return to give them full consideration which they deser- 
ved and moreover Government desired to consider them in consultation with 
representatives of the Indian legislature before Government could commit themselves 
finally to definite proposals. When the time came Government would be ready to 
assit the joint committee with definite proposals. All clauses of the bill including 
those which were based on the London Committee’s recommendations would be open 
for discussion in the committee. He hoped that members would enter the discussion 
with a strong disposition to accept the committee’s recommendations reached after 
prolonged, careful and representative discussions in London. Bir George Schuster 
finally mentioned that the House would carry the responsibility of shaping the des- 
tinies of India under the new constitution. Strictly speaking, the wording of the bill 
would have to be appropriate to the existing constitution, but as the Secretary of 
State said they were desirous that the present legislation should be so framed as to 
be appropriate with the minimum change to conditions which would prevail under 
the new constitution. He appealed to the unofficial parties to elect such members to 
the joint committee who were best qualified to give valuable counsel. The matter was 
attracting wide attention outside India and the eyes of many countries would bo 
on these proceedings. As one who is proud to be a member of this legislature, I 
would appeal to my fellow members to demonstrate once again how the Indian 
Legislature can rise to its responsibilities. 

The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced, 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 

The object of this bill is to set up a Reserve Bank for India. The Federal Struc- 
ture Bub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference recommended that with a 
"ew to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency efforts 
shonld be made to establish on sure foundations and free from any political influence, 
aa early as may be found possible, a Reserve Bank which will be eutrusted with the 
manjgement of the currency and exchange. 

The financial safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference reeom- 
niendecl that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian legislature a Reserve 
Bank Bm conceived on the above lines as soon as possible. In the report of that 
committee it was also placed on record that the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation of proposals for 
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the establishment of Reserve Bank including those relating to reserves. A represents- 
tative committee was set up to give effect to that undertaking and a copy of its 
report is attached as an annexe. The present bill is drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee. Notes are appended explaining the provisions 
of the bill. A number of points had been left for discussion by the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The third schedule of the Reserve Bank Bill states that the following provisions 
are to be contained in an agreement between the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

1. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Reserve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1033, there is a branch of the banking department of the Reserve Bank 

°* 2? In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General tin Council at places referred to in 
clause I, before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a commission 
calculated on the total receipt and disbursements dealt with annually on account 
of the Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on the first 250 crores 
of such total and one-thirty-second of one per ceut on the remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the time of coming into force 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall allow the 
following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at interest rates hereinafter speci- 
fied namely, (a) during the first five years from that time 3 crores free of interest 
(b) during the next five years 2 crores free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 1 crore at 2 per cent, per annum, 
( C ) during the next five years 1 crore free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent, per annum 
and (d) during the next five years at the option of the Imperial Bank of India an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent, per annum. 

4. The Imperial Bank of India shall not without approval of the Reserve Bank 
of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at the time this agree- 
ment comes into force. 

Additional Dividends The ReEerveBank Bill also lays down the following scale 
of additional dividends payable to the shareholders of the Reserve Bank : 

(a) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 is five per cent, and so 
long as the share capital of the bank is five crores of rupees, (1) if the surplus loss 
not exceed four crores of rupees, nil ; (2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees 
(a) out of such excess up to the first one and a half crores of rupees a fraction eaual 
to one-sixtieth ; (b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a naif 
crores of rupees one-half of the fraction payable out of the next previous on9 and a 
half crores of the excess ; provided that the additional dividend shall be a multiple 
of one-eighth of one per cent, on the share capital, the amount of the surplus alloca- 
ted thereto being rounded up or down to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent, on 
the share capita). 

(b) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under sec. 44 is below five per cent. the 
said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased in the ratio of the difference between 
six and the fixed rate to unity. 

(c) When the original share capital of the bank has been increased or reduced 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or diminished in proportion to 
the increase or reduction of the share capital. 


Notes on Clauses 

The following are notes on the clauses of the bill explaining the purpose of the 
bill 

In these notes “report” means the report of the committee on the Indian Reserve 
Bank legislation 1933 and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
of India Bill, 1928. , 

Clause I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations 
in sub-dauBe (3) the date and the provisions giving dates for postponement have 
been omitted ; (b) sub-clause (4) has been drafted in pursuance of the committees 
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re * a ** D A to this sub-clause contained in appendix 1 to the report. 
p L 0Tlde 8 statutory assurance to the tank when constituted 
t ha t the provisions to chapter 11 relating to its central tanking functions would 
- or - a P® 00 ? 1 of not less than 25 years. It is recognised, however. 
rin t rL B l b : clange u lg •“.operative as it cannot bind the legislature in the future anti 
JfVr* consideration at a later stage whether this aBsuranoe would not be 
{h^2l£»Jn expr< ?? d ,J n c * U8e 5® 1“ form of a limitation on the power of 

the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation of the tank. 

2 follows clause 2 of the 1028 Bill. Some of the definitions have been 
SS 5SflnWnn n «# Ce8Bar ^i The P" 1 ! alteration of substance Is in sub-clause (d) where 
^° d 8tandar p, opuntry has been replaced by that of a sterling 
standard country vide appendix 1 of the report (note on clause 2 (g) of the 1028 

with *n«™ u.™!3lL°Q 8 a cla !} B ?, 4 ? f .. the 1028 ? IU wit * 1 alterations made in accordance 
J”j? ?®j a K ra P h8 3 > 4 and 14 of the report. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is as 
? nd u 7 of ** re E° rt aod ‘he Rangoon register has been 
Jilw tn »iylL P ^ff R T ap ? 1 °. f . the ,. report. Sub-clause (6) has been drafted with a 

tion in Sr^oinf commufee! 011 ° f lh6 rep0rt “ nd W “ reqnir8 8pe ° iaI COnBldera ' 

optiouTri^^apft^the r^rt mak ° **“ 08tablf8hn,ent of • 

t ssssai'S SsM 

s£» Sans JSl ft W £ & 

«“W““ g 1 5 ?i,”rw‘o'„ n d.5S 0 if 'm™ the iram 1 to “ 01 “* 

tloo i the len’eeeteoce S' jSSJh ‘v ‘it'fhftJJoS. *° ““ 



Ota™ 13. ‘ U» report oil thrt cl.uej 

from the 3928 Bill. V * cw ana 8 “PP 6818 to have been an omission 

efiteUtothe i^mme^ations* o^Mraeranh nooes «ary modifications to give 

for the lection of “Vov p”S£i R„Wi. ~ p0,r ^? nd 0,8 different 
to provide “suitable arrangements P fo^SL m S,f k“ w . . ( - 4) , ^presents an attempt 
paragraph 12 of the report. retirement by rotation” as reoommended In 

appendix 3 1 to^^report. 7 ° f the 1928 Bil1 with the ln °tosion of the points made in 
the arrangement* dearer. cIanso 43 of the 1928 B *H- It is placed here so as to m.fc. 

ff «?2)W^ ,a r zssrxs -« 

Ssffi tAfTwfrSp hJ h W iDK v < if V vern “°»‘ of TdU rupM munties^the 

principle recommended 
of the profits, * 

15 
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This will properly be dealt with in a separate agreement between the Government 
and the Reserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the committee 
stage ; (d) sub-clause (6) (c) gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
aB recommended in paragraph 23 of the report. 

Clause 34 reproduces 32 of the 1928 Bill with the modifications regarding the 
Rupee Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of report. 

Clause 36 is now replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupee 
coin between the Government and the bank. 

Clause ( ? ) reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It has been transferred here 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provision regarding the purchase and sale of 
sterling exchange vide paragraphs 19 and 20 of the report. Clause 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation to 
sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it would 
be inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the principle 
of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the report. The detailed 
application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as recom- 
mended in paragraph 28 and the committee stage will offer a convenient opportunity 
for this. 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45 vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the report. 
The second schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial Bank 
has also been left unaltered for the present, but will be another matter for considera- 
tion in the joint committee. 

Clause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the fourth schedule (old 
schedule three) has been modified so as to provide for a maximum 6 per cent divi- 
dend vide paragraph 27 of the report vide also note on the fourth schedule. 

Clause 50. This represents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained in 
the note on clause 115 (2) in appendix 1 to the report. The subject presents seriouB 
difficulties which will have to be considered at a later stage. 

Clause 52. Certain modifications and additions have been made in the regulation- 
making powers vide note on clause 13 of the 1928 Bill and the first schedule. This 
has been framed in accordance with the recommendations in paragraph 7 of the 
report. Appendix 11 of the report has been amplified in accordance with current 
distribution and nomenclature. The second schedule, the first schedule of the second 
1928 Bill, has been brought up to date in accordance with the latest information 
available. It may, however, be altered in the light of later information before the 
bill comes up for final consideration. 

The fourth schedule vide note on clause 44 provided for a maximum dividend 
of 6 per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by 50 per cent successively with a 
minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum dividend is 5 per cent it 
will be raised to 5# per cent if the distributable surplus rises to five and half crorcs 
to five and three-fourth per cent if it rises to 7 crorcs and so on. If the fixed mini- 
mum is 4 per cent, the stages will be 5 per cent, 5£ and so on. This follows the 
provisions of the third schedule of the 1928 Bill except for the fact that the 1928 
schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The fifth schedule reproduces the fourth schedule of the 1928 Bill with the altera- 
tions necessitated by the modifications in the body of the Bill. 

Indian Factories Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce next introduced the Indian Factories Bill. He suggested that the 
select committee should not meet until January, 1934, and said two experts with 
knowledge of factories would assist the members of the oommittee in their delibera- 
tions. He was not in favour of circulating the bill. 

The statement of objects and reasons says : ‘The Royal Commission on labour 
made a number of recommendations for the amendment of the Factories Act. 
These were published with their report in July, 1981. After examining these in 
detail the Government of India drafted the bill to replace the present Factories Ac* 
which embodied a great majority of the proposals ana induced some farther altera- 
tions that experience had shown to be desirable. The bill was circulated with a 
corning letter and a series of explanatory notes to the local Governments in June, 
1932 and Governments were asked to forward papers to associations of employer* 
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And employed and to other organisations or individuals who might be interested. 
In reply a series of opinions were received discussing the bill and the original Aet 
in great detail and after considering the numerous suggestions offered, the Govern- 
ment of India have framed the present bill. The substantial changes made in the 
existing law are discussed in the notes on the clauses. Nearly all the more impor- 
tant alterations are based on the Labour Commission’s recommendations. At the 
game time opportunity has been taken to rearrange the law and to revise its expre- 
ssions where necessary. The present Act dates from 1911 but since that date large 
changes have been made by the amending Acts, and consolidation of the law in 
clearer and more logical form is in itself a desirable reform.’ 


The Tea Control Bill 


Mr. 0. S . Bajpai next introduced the Tea Control Bill, a bill to provide for the 
control of export of tea from India and for the control of the extension of 
cultivation of tea in British India. The statement of objects and reasons says: In 
October 1932. representatives of the Indian tea industry approached the Govern- 
ment of India with a viow to securing their support to an international scheme 
for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition of the industry was 
precarious and collapse of many concerns imminent. The Government, therefore, 
expressed their willingness to consider on its merits any practical scheme 
that might be put forward. The Indian Tea Association acting for the industry 

and 


of tea would be restricted to the percentage of the maximum exports from each 
producing country in any of the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931 ; (2) that tho restric- 
tion scheme would remain in force for five years commencing from April 1, 1933; 
and (3) that during this period the existing areas under tea would not be extended 
beyond one or two per cent, of the present planted area. It was. also, provided that 
the agreement would be enforced on each of the contracting countries by the 
Government concerned. The results of a referendum issued to all known estates 


have been examined and it appears that over 92 per cent, of the industry reckoned 
in terms of production have expressed themselves in favour of the scheme. The 
Governments of Madras, Assam and Bengal within whose jurisdiction the bulk of 
tea in British India is cultivated are prepared to restrict the issue of fresh leases 
for tea cultivation for the period of agreement and have also agreed to the restric- 
tion of planting of areas already leased. The Indian associations have expressed 
themselves as strongly in favour of the scheme as the British interests. Government 
have, therefore, decided to give official recognition to the scheme and to give legisla- 
tive sanction to its operation. The Governments of Netherlands Esst Indies and 
Ceylon have already passed laws to give effect to the agreement. 


The Princes’ Protection Bill 

The House, then, resumed discussion on the Indian States’ Protection Bill. Mr. 
B. Das continuing his speech on the Princes’ Protection Bill said that forced labour 
was rampant in many States, if not all of them. He asked when the subjects of 
the States paid equal taxes as those in British India why they should bo forced to 
carry out the behests not only of the rulers but also of their satellites. There was 
a tune when the Indian rulers looked to the interests of their subjects but after 

the advent of the British political agents, A. G. G.’s and other officers who cons- 

tantly toured the States, the Princes had taken a fancy to arrange shikars and other 
paraphernalia very often. The result was that the people were put to considerable 
inconvenience. While they would be equal in the federation, why should they now 
P? 88 laws to perpetuate barbarous rule in the Indian States ? The Home Member 
Himself had said that he was not in a hurry and therefore he hoped that the House 
would agree to circulate the bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer offered qualified support to the bill and to the select 

committee motion. Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru had already declared that the 
energies of the Congress were going to be directed into two directions, one 

m agrarian revolt againBt the present system of zamindari and, secondly, 
sgiiBat autocracy in Indian States. This bill aimed at putting down the forces that 
collected m British India and invaded in Jathas. He considered that encouraging 
oi movements in British India even for constitutional agitation in an Indian Sate 
was an unhealthy feature. From his own experience of journalism he found that 
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the English papers were not so flagrantly attacking state administrations as a sec- 
tion or the vernacular press. 

Mr. 0. P. Singh what about the Statesman'* tirade against Kashmir 7 

Mr. Ranga Iyer I hope the Government will be fair in treating all sections of 
the press, whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. 

Proceeding, Mr . Ranga Iyer , as a strong supporter of federation expected that 
the States would rise from within and allow healty criticisms and lift themselves 
politically, administratively and constitutionally to the same status as Indian 
provinces. The measure was as complicated as was ever presented to the Assembly 
and, therefore, the circulation would be very helpful and hoped that Government 
would agree to it till January. 

Mr. N. M . Joshi said that in effect the bill aimed at supporting maladministra- 
tion in Indian States. Indian rulers had been agitating that their own Governments 
should have no connection with the Federal Government in the matter of law and 
order, but they wanted the Governor-General to be personally responsible for the 
protection of their rights and privileges. They demanded reciprocal treatment and 
came forward for help to put down rebellion and agitation. The Government of 
India wielded power over Indian States, but it was very limited. Under the White 
Paper the ruler of any of the States and subjects had right of equal citizenship in 
British India, but that right was denied to British Indians. People of Indian 
States had not even elementary rights ; they could not hold meetings to ventilate 
their grievances. In so many conferences on constitutional reforms all sides were 
represented, but States’ subjects were refused opportunity even to appear aB wit- 
nesses. It might be the first line of defence as Mr. James declared on the resolu- 
tion on proprietory rights yesterday, but the Government would bo disappointed 
as they would realise soon that it would not last long. Concluding, Mr. Joshi said 
that if the British Government intended staying on in this country, let them not 
depend on forces of reaction aud of autocracy, and if they did so it would be to 
the eternal disgrace of the traditions of British history. 

Mr. K. u. Neogy . while complimenting the princes on the noble stand they 
made in London, much to the disappointment of the Conservative and diehard 
element in London and India, in asking for self-government for the motherland, said 
that very few princes, if any, were prepared to make concessions of a constitutional 
character in favour of their people. The speaker formerly favoured federation, but 
now he found that the White Paper gave them a mongrel constitution. The Home 
Member was busy making India safe for federation. As for his other colleagues, Sir 
Joseph Bhore was setting up an independent railway authority so that Mr. Rau, 
the financial commissioner, could over-ride the future Minister of the Transport. 
(Laughter). Sir Frank Novce was busy on the ground of coordination, taking away 
Minister’s powers over roaas. The Law Member, without any administrative portfo- 
lio was engaged in abetment with his other colleagues. The Army Secretary, being 
a future Councillor, could under the new constitution give more attention to the Simla 
Amateur Dramatic Club than to the Assembly. (Laughter). Mr. Glancy could bring 
his future bills in secret codes and enact them as Acts of the Governor-General and Sir 
George Schuster was engaged in lightening the labours of the future Finance Minis- 
ters and leaving them the task only of raising taxation for the benefit of the Governor- 
General. (Cheers.) That was the picture of the federal constitution they were having., Mr. 
Neogy enquired whether the princes had asked for this measure, because the princes 
had definitely declared that they have nothing to do with tbo British Indian legisla- 
ture and would have relations only with the Crown. 

Sir Oowusji Jehangir , interrupting, said that under the future constitution legi* 
elation for reserved departments would come before the legislature. 

Mr. Neogy held that might be the form of procedure, but the princes did not 
want protection from any other authority except the Governor-General. Had they 
asked for this bill? The speaker next dealt with the clauses of the bill and Bsud 
that the original author of sec. 121- A, merely meant it as ancilliary to sec. 121- 
How could any one be charged with treason without owning allegiance to an autho- 
rity? Was it contended that British Indians owed allegiance to the princes? 

Sir Harry Haig Will the hon. member explain the justification for sec. 1257 . 

Mr. Neogy That is meant for the protection of certain Asiatic powers in 
alliance. 

Sir Harry Haig Does the hon. member suggest that British Indians owe 
allegiance to Asiatic powers ? 

Mr. Neogy No; that section creates a distinct offence. 
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Mr. Neogy held that legislation was not patchwork nor scissor and paBte work. 
He held that the select committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill never made 
the recommendation which the Home Member had claimed it had made. Mr. Neogy 
next dealt with the provision regarding bringing the States’ administration into con- 
tempt. He said that there were States in India in whose case a mere statement of 
true facts would bring them into contempt. Even the publicity of such true facts 
would be condemned under the bill. He reminded the Government of the words of 
Lord Irwin that the best way for the States to fight Bccurrilous writings was to 
issue regular administration reports. That method did not suggest legislation of the 
character. As regards reciprocity the question did not arise as thero was no press 
of any kind in Indian States from which the British India Government sought 
protection. Concluding! Mr. Neogy referred to the Home Member’s remark that 
federation could not be built on the basis of distrust, but Baid that federation 
could not be among units in a state of armed neutrality. There must be understand- 
ing and community of interests. What the Home Member was trying to create 
was distrust where trust was coming owing to the noble part played by some of 
the princes in fighting the common battle for the motherland. (Applause.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir contended that the bill went no further than placing 
Indian States on the same footing as any other oriental State. 

Mr. Neogy interrupting said by the amendment to sec. 121-A the bill aimed at 
placing an Indian ruler in the same position as His Majesty the King. The Home 
Member intervened and explained that it was not so. 

Proceeding, Sir Cowasji referred to the press clauses and contended that the 
gagging of the preBB would do considerable harm to the States themselves. There 
was no doubt that the administration of certain States was very bad and tho 
Government knew it better than anybody else. It would serve no purpose to adopt 
hush-hush policy in these matters. In his opinion, circulation was most advisable. 
After circulation they would have a considerable amount of material to judge how 
far amendment of the Penal Code would serve their purpose. 

The Home Member said that he would consider the suggestion and give his answer 
to-morrow. But, in his opinion, circulation would delay the progress of the bill as 
there would not be sufficient time during the next Delhi session to again discuss 
and send the bill to select committee. However, the Government were anxious that 
the bill should be passed during the Delhi session and they were not prepared to 
delay till this time next year. 

Cap . Sher Mohammad said that the Indian States as a body stood behind the 
British Government. They could not brush aside the contribution of the Indian 
States towards constitutional reforms. It was their duty to help the States who 
were constantly threatened by mischievous propaganda from outside. Speaking from 
his personal knowledge, he felt that all troubles in Kashmir would have been 
avoided if a measure of this kind had been on the statute book. 

At this stage the President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
J“°dy whether clause 3 amending sec. 121-A was ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture. The President Baid that the clause created a new offence, namely conspiracy 
against the administrations of StateB in India but it did not extend either personal 
or territorial jurisdiction as defined in the Indian Penal Code, which was within the 
competence of the legislature under sec. 65 of the Government of India Act. The 
proposed section was, therefore, Intra vires of the legislature, but in view of the 
iact that Sir Harry Haig had stated that the intention of the Government waa not 
to punish offences committed by British Indian subjects in Indian States 
it was for the select committee to see whether the clause as it stood would cause 
C01 wf on ® n d legal difficulties and whether it should be modified. 

When the debate was resumed, Sardar Harbans Singh asked the Government in 
now many cases the Government had considered memorials from subjects of Indian 
otates. He supported circulation of the bill. The House then adjourned. 

to .’—Before resuming the debate on the Princes’ Protection Bill 

t President asked the Home Member whether be was making a statement 
ULUS* - ? r . Cowasji Jehangir’s question whether the Government was (prepared to 
mmm circulation before Jan. 17. 

hi*' Baid that foe object of the Government was that the Assem- 
aL, • tffc* tta foal decision on the bill not later than the next budget session, 
ha i nto details the Government were now convinced that thiB result could 

00 ac * ueved *>y the method proposed by Sir Cowasji. The Government had no 
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to prevent the faUeat examination of the provisions of the bill and they pro- 
posed tbat if it was circulated before Jan. 17, the motion for select committee would 
be taken up after the receipt of opinions at the very beginning of the January ses- 
BI °n* j. ™ members who had already spoken on the measure would not 

repeat the same arguments again and delay progress. 

this stage J/r. Navalrai wished to make some observations. The President 
that he understood that the general sense of the house wae against continuing 
the debate but as some members said W the President put the matter to vote ana 

gj to 9 votes the house agreed to close the debate. 

Mr, B. Das* 8 motion for circulation was then put and carried by 60 to 7 voteB. 

New Capital Works at Delhi 

A large number of demands for excess grants were voted without discussion, 
but when Sir George Schuster moved for the supplementary demands for Rs. 9,81,000 
in respect of the new capital works at Delhi, Mr. Jagannath Agarwal wanted to 
know what exactly this programme meant. He addea that if the Government in- 
tended to leave a part of the offices in Delhi they would welcome it and if this ex- 
penditure was connected with the federal legislature the house should know it. 

Sir George Schuster defended the Government's policy both on general and 
Pwtical grounds. He said now that the Government's credit was high and money 
could bo raised cheaply the Government were considering the undertaking of railway 
and other programmes which should be remunerative and at the same time provide 
employment to relievo the economic depression. This unemployment was particularly 
bad in Delhi where a large population hod been engaged previously in big contracts 
for building the new capital. The Government thought that in view of the fact 
that accommodation was definitely needed in Now Delhi and that the return 
on capital would be 5 per cent for quarters occupied for a year and two and 
half per cent for those occupied for half the year and in view of the 
fact that money could be raised on 4 per cent the Government would be justified 
in launching with such expenditure with a view to relieve unemployment aud meet 
the urgent need for accommodation. As regards the question of exodus he was not 
ready to make a definite statement but informed the house that the Government wore 
seriously reconsidering the position in the light of two factors. Firstly, the shortage 
of water which was one of the chief reasons for Government not enlarging the 
summer population of New Delhi would shortly be overcome. The other reason was 
that they must look forward to conditions which would prevail in the future as 
members would recognize that when the Federal Assembly came into being anything 
like Simla would be increasingly remunerative. Ho hoped that the scheme would 
receive support from every quarter of the house. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mohammad Muaxxam Sahih Bahadur supported the 
proposal. Mr. B, Das, Mr. Amarnath Dutt , Mr. Jadhav , Sirdar Harbans Singh 
Brar, Mr. S. C, Mit*a and Mr. G, P, Singh criticised the building programme and 
represented the various grievances of the members of the Assembly regarding quarters. 

Sir George Schuster , replying, assured that all points raised would be considered 
by Sir Frauk Noyce. As regards the financial argument he said there were no signs 
of definite improvement in the revenue position, but such capital expenditure only 
was being undertaken which would not put on appreciable burden on the revenue 
position and affect the budget. 

The supplementary demand was voted and the House adjourned till the 11th. 
Imperial Bank Act Amend. Bill 

1 1th. SEPTEMBER:— -Sir George Schuster introduced the Bill amending the 
Imperial Bank Act as a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Lag Oess Bill 

Mr, Bafpai introduced a Bill amending the Lao Cess Act with the object of 
increasing the rate of cess to seven annas for a lac and five annas for refuse lac, to 
make funds available to the Lac Oess Committee for extension of research work, with 
the object of expanding the industrial application of natural lac and meeting the 
increasing competition of the synthetic product. It is also proposal to max®* 
provision permitting of the appointment of not more than five additional members 
by the Governor-General-m-CouncU. 
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TfltE RESERVE BAKE BILL lift 

The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved reference to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
of 24 members, to consider the Reserve Bank Bill and report by the 20th 
Wnrimber. The Finance Member particularly referred to the fact that the Bank 
wnnld carry no liability for the Rupee Redemption Fund and that the liability in 
adeeming the rupees and the responsibility for the disposal of the surplus of silver 
mwJd lie with the Government. As regards dividends, shareholders would reserve to 
T maximum of six per cent instead of seven in the old Bill and the minimum divi- 
dend was to be fixed by the Governor-General-in-Coundl. All surplus profits would 
to the Government. Other questions including the relationship with the Imperial 
Aiik would be discussed in the Joint Committee, such as questions of remuneration 
and compensation. Sir George made it clear that the Bill did not propose to set up 
a new machinery for the currency system in India, but merely set up certain 
machinery for working the existing system. Finally, Sir George Schuster spoke on 
the prospect of setting up the Bank at an early date and said the liability for the 
total note issue stood on 31st August last at 180 crores of which 50 per cent should 
be in gold or sterling securities. Of these, about 83 crores were already in reserves ; 
as for the balance of seven one forth crores they had in the ' Treasury a balance 
of 17 million sterling of which ten millions were required for meeting maturing loan 
liability. They would have seven millions sterling in hand and a further transfer of 
six million sterling would provide enough to fill the gap in the currency reserves. 
Further, considering that they were valuing gold on the old parity basis they find a 
hidden reserve of 22 crores, The present situation was, therefore, not unsatisfactory 
and there was reasonable ground for hoping that the difficulties in providing funds 
in reserve would not be a factor which should hold up this project (Cheers). 

Sir George Schuster, referring to the main technical points, said : “Firstly, it 
waB a question of the nature of Government securities that the Bank should bo 
flowed to purchase. The London Committee held that restrictions might bo unduly 
restrictive and the point had got to bo considered by the Joint Committee. There 
is a clause dealing with the Bank's power to take in open market operations and 
discount bills. Then, again, the London Committee held that the old provision might 
be interpreted in too restrictive a way. Then there was the question of the size of 
the initial reserves. How much muBt be held in the form of gold and sterling 
securities before it was safe to set up a Bank ? Then there was the question of 
proceeds from sales of surplus silver, because with the altered arrangements sales 
will not automatically go to the Currency Reserve. That question, affecting as it did 
the policy of the Government, certainly demanded the most careful consideration. 

Another point was the proportion of Government of India securities to be held 
in the currency reserves. The Committee stated that the limit proposed in the old 
Bill of fifty crores or one-quarter of the reserves might unduly restrict the open 
market operations of the Bank. That again would require careful consideration if 


non oi gold, if, at any time, a different monetary system were to be adopted, the 
question of how such profit waB to be disposed of was one requiring the most care- 
ful consideration. 

Vidyasagar Pandya moved an amendment for circulation of the Reserve 
Bill by the end of December, 1933. He asked why the Finance Member had given 
up the previous practice of circulation in such cases. Hie task before the House 
was difficult, and the Bill could best be considered in the light of the Central 
: Enquiry Committee Report and the opinions elicited from outside. He 
nad hardly time to consult his constituency representing banking interests. The 
Leavens would not fall if his proposal were accepted. The Government could easily 
J* 8 ® . t 1 ” * n ttn y ■fotP® or form as they had a clear majority in the House, and 
particularly when the scramble for membership of the Committee was great. He 
maintained that any bank managed by share-holders would be injurious to the 
interests of the country, and unless the bank represented various interests in the 
P rove a menace to the country's prosperity. Illustrating his 
pomt, Mr. Pandya alluded to the fact that in the Bengal Bank, a majority of the 
were L favoured firms. Mr. Pandya, who had come with numerous 
Sfti, 8 P° ke for. « considerable length o{ time W %uras of attendaneeTf 
“Wfrholders at meetings of the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Banks and afterwards 
meetings of the Imperial Bank. He obserrw that the smallest number attend ed 
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and virtually the share-holders were in the hands of secretaries and directors and 
their friends who made the whole concern their domestic affair. The spirit and in 
some oases even the letter of the law, had been ignored, through the appintment of 
the same gentleman for seven years continuously either as President or Vice- 
President of a local Board. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, asked how these details were relevant to the 
issue, and whether the member was not taking away time which should be used 
in the discussion of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Pandya explained that the Government wish to establish another share-holders' 
bank of the same type, and he was warning the House of the results of having 
such institutions (Opposition cheers). He then described how the majority of the 
directors in the Imperial Bank had been always Europeans, and how the Indian 
nominees of the Government had been persons like Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee, the former aged eighty-nine and the latter above eighty, and Sir 
M. Dadhabhoy, aged sixty-five, who was not renominated, because tho Government 
could not do so, when he was appointed President of the Council of State. Even 
if these Indians bestirred themselves, there was a European majority against them. 
Then again, the Imperial Bank accounts did not Bhow what the directors owed them. 
The Government contended that in a share-holders bank, the directors would be 
independent of political influence. He asked whether that Bank would not be run 
by one or two grand Moghuls, and whether the Government themselves were not the 
biggest political party in the country, nominating men who would reflect their policy 
(cheers). He asiced the House to compare carefully the proposals as regards the 
directorate as approved by the select committee on tho Blackett Bill and the propo- 
sals now put forward. Under the former Bill, there would have been a majority of 
Indians on the directorate. Now even if the share-holders exercised votes properly, 
Indians could man only half of the directorate. 

The speaker asked Sir George Schuster to refer the question of cut-currency noteB 
to the Joint Committee, and spoke of the hardship that would be caused to Indian 
banks through the provisions made in the Bill. He held that no case had been 
made out for compensation to the Imperial Bank and hoped that the London Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be ignored in this respect. 

Mr. G. P. Singh observed that political influence was not being eliminated. The 
Governor-General was a representative of the largest political party, and his powers 
would be exercised on Dehalf of the Secretary of State who was in the hands of 
the City. The speaker quoted from the Government Despatch showing that the 
Reserve Bank wonld work m co-operation with or on lines approved by tne Bank 
of England, which meant that the Reserve Bank would be an appendage of the 
Bank of England. Opinion in the country unanimously favoured a State Bank. 
The disappointing part of the Bill was that there was no provision that share- 
holders should be nationals of India. 

12th. SEPTEMBER Mr. Gauaprasad Singh urged that if the Reserve Bank was 
to be a shareholders' bank, then, let the Government have a moiety of the shares. 
He quoted Sir Basil Blakett’s speech in 1928 in which he had stated that no one 
who was not an Indian or a British resident in India should have a voice in the 
management of the Bank. Mr. Singh expressed surprise that there was no such 
proflsion in the present Bill. He also pleaded for special facilities to indigenous 
banks, as given to the Imperial Bank, ana urged a revision of the ratio. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi spoke in favour of a State bank in preference to a 
shareholders’ bank. He suggested that if the Bill was to go to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, then the number of members on the Committee could' be twenty- 
eight, as was the case in respect of the previous Bill. 

Sir George Sehuster observed that the Government would have no objection to 
- adopt the course, if that was the general wish. 

Mr. Reddi explained the need for adequate reserves in order to control currency 
to finance agriculturists. He said that if by securing the management of the bank 
from political influence, it was meant that there should be no representative of the 
Assembly on the board, then he would seriously differ how the Government. On 
tiie decision of the Government, whether it should be a State bank or a share- 
holders bank would depend the vote of his party on the motion. He did not want 
that the currenoy and finance of a vast country like India should be controlled by 
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a few share-holders. The bank, as proposed in the Bill, would practically be run 
by the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, who would be appointed by the 
Gtovernor-General, and there was the further danger of the Secretary of State 
wielding his own influence in the matter. Therefore, the speaker suggested that 
the control and management should be in the hands of Indian nationals. 

The President gave a warning that unless the members imposed a reasonable 
time-limit on themselves and avoided repetition of the same arguments, he would 
have to intervene. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi expressed the opinion that, if it was a shareholders’ bank, 
then there was the danger that commercial and industrial interests would purchase 
all the shares and dominate the directorate to the detriment of agricultural interests. 

Sir Cou>a8fi Jehanpir observed that there was no need to delay sending the Bill 
to the select committee, because he held that the members had enough material 
on the basis of the previous Bill together with the London report. On the question 
of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Sir Gowasji maintained that only Australia 
and Sweden had State banks and both the countries were re-considering their posi- 
tion. They wanted in India an independent authority, which could even check the 
Government ; and if there had been one such bank, the Government would not 
have made mistakes as they had. A Reserve Bank was intended to Bupply expert 
help and be at the service of the Government and the country from day to day. 
Sir Cowasji pointed out that nobody should be allowed to have more than 
ten votes or Rupees 5,000 worth of shares, and therefore there could be 
nothing like the Bank’s administration being centred in the hands of a 
few capitalists as stated by some members. On f the question of the Ratio, 
Sir Gowasji differed from Mr, Mody, and maintained that public opinion 
to-day was stronger than ever it was for serious consideration of the question of 
reducing the present ratio. The Government alone could do this, as any discussion 
in the legislature would result in speculation. The Government must take the res- 
ponsibility and present a fait accompli before the legislature as quickly as they 
could. Tne Finance Member was aware of the present feeling in the country and 
Sir Cowasji hoped he would meet it. Concluding, (the speaker urged the House to 
proceed with the Bill, so that before Sir George Schuster left India, the Reserve 
bank would be functioning (Applause). 

Mr. J. N. Aggarwal quoted from the “Capital” of Calcutta to show that gene- 
ral opinion favoured circulation of the Bill not for a long time, but in accordance 
with Mr. Pandya’s motion, till the end of December, in order to elicit public opin- 
ion. He strongly pleaded for the establishment of a State Bank, and asked why the 
London Committee had done nothing to remove the suspicion that an attempt waB 
being made to shut out Indian influence from the Bank. 

Anglo-Indian Press Attack on jMahatmaji 


At this stage, the adjournment motion of Mr. Puri relating to the unsatisfactory 
reply given on behalf of the Government in the matter of criticism by “The Daily 
Gazette,” Karachi of Mahatma Gandhi and the attitude and policy or the Govern- 
ment disclosed in this matter, was taken up. 

Mr* R. R . Puri observed that it appeared that the gentleman who wrote the 
( Daily Gazette” article, was au Anglo-Indian. The offensive portion was as follows: 

Most people feel that Gaudhiji should be well smacked on the part of anatomy 
that Nature has specifically provided for the purpose. Unfortunately he is too old 
for this type of treatment to prove of any use. Certainly, his latest antic smacks of 
J silly old man entering his second childhood”. The writer had also suggested 
•offlflng as a remedy to put an end to Civil Disobedience. The Government or India, 
when questioned, neither approved nor disapproved of the article, and refused to do 
anything except forward the questions and answers to the Local Government. This 
was a failure to discharge the obligations of the Government, and was likely to lead 
to mischievous results. When Government members were asked for their views* they 
rawed to express an opinion. 

ait* i P^ri contended that the Bombay Government could not be unaware of the 

nwnfr f “?.re : was no use forwarding the questions and answers unless the Govern- 

exnJL? -tod**, expressed their opinion on the subject. The Government would not 
They would not consult legal opinion whether the article fell 
i £ 0. Even Ur. Sanaa’s suggestion that the Director of 
atrick IJ? 2. glve a . ,fr*e“dly hint to the writer to retain from writing snob an 
was not acceptable. Concluding, Mr. Puri uttered a warning that it would 
*0 
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be hiebly mischievous and would lead to serious consequences, if the Government 

S ire discriminatory treatment, and allowed Anglo- radian journalists to escape the 
w even they did a wrong to the leader of the Indian people, but put the law into 
force against Indian journalists when they committed a corresponding offence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai considered that the matter concerned all India and 
affected an all-India personality. Perhaps, if the Home Member himself had been 
present; the replies would have been more satisfactory the previous day, because in 
a war it had been admitted that the article was insulting and in bad taste. He 
asfcea whether the Government of India would have taken some action in similar 
circumstances against an Indian newspaper. The speaker quoted Section 182, Or. 
f • V*, and Baid that the Government of India, if they were not partial to Anglo- 
Indian papers. would certainly have called the Bombay Government’s attention lo 
the article and taken action at least when the question were tabled. 

Mi & S, C. Mitra said that it was deplorable that the Government, by their 

attitude, had confirmed the impression formed some time ago in respect of their 

inaction against another Anglo-Indian paper for its article in connection with the 

Kashmir agitation. 

Mr. I\ E. James admitted that the article showed bad taste and the remarks 
were petulant and foolish, especially when they related to a person held in great 
veneration. No one in his senses would justify such a publication in any respon- 
sible journal. At the same time, the House must have a sense of proportion and 
consider the more urgent matters awaiting its attention. The speaker asked incid- 
entally why no member had suggested to the Government of India to take any action 
in respect of certain cartoons m a newspaper published not far from here, which 
had caricatured three members of the Government in most scandalous terms. If the 
Assembly insisted, on the present motion for the exercise of superintendence and 
control, the ' provincial legislatures and Governments would have every reason to 
resent such interference, because there had been no grave emergency compelling such 
a course of action. 


Sir Cow am Jehangir thought that a misunderstanding had been caused and it 
would probably' have been avoided if the Home Member had been present the previous 
day. The Joint Home Secretary, Mr. Sloan, was after all a new member, and 
could not be expected so soon to develop' the art of answering questions, and would 
perhaps realise from this incident that it was not so easy for the Government to 
give replies. The speaker did not agree with Mr. James, and said that it was right 
under the present constitution, to control the Local Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of India could not take up the inconsistent position of sometimes taking 
responsibility for the actions of Local Governments, and at other times not. He 
thought that the whole matter would have been settled, if the Government had 
merely said that they would give consideration to a matter on which members had 
felt so keenly. ' The article was offensive to millions of this country. Mr. Gandhi 
y aa a man of international reputation admitted by millions aB a great man (Applause). 
He did not care whether the stupid article fell within the four corners of the law, 
but he wanted the Government to consider the matter. He had never heard of the 
paper before, but the matter having appeared in a leading article, notice must be 
taken of it. The tendency of modern journalism all over the world were to endeavour 
to be bright, and too often pass to bounds of good or even reasonable taste, and occa- 
5|P na iy lapse into vulgarity. This was one of those occasions which must be deplored. 
The Government, however, could not take up a position different from that they bad 
taken up yesterday. The Home Department invariably refused to interfere with the 
normal administration. It was only in very major matters of policy and in respect 
of questions relating to Mr. Gandhi particularly, that they had to take an active 
part. The issue really was whether this was a normal matter of administration. Now 
m regard to the control of the Press, their deliberate policy had been for many years 
to leave mattes to the Local Governments. When the Indian Press Act of 1931 was 
passed, the power of dealing with the Press was definitely placed in the hands of the 
Local Governments. Only Gwernment interfere in such questions. In this particular 
cafte l j u ^ flftf «ly ^ eave ft to the Bombay Government. The article in question 
would have been lost in the obscurity it deserved, which would have been much 
better for all concerned including Mr. Gandhi, but it had gained tremendous 
advertisement through the questions and the debate in the House, declared Sir Harry. 
No one wanted, insults to be directed against Mr. Gandhi. But the question of 
taking legal action was quite a different matter. He moat certainly was not prepared 
It make any suggestions to the Bombay Government that any legal action should 
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be taken, and he hoped that the House would support the Government in the posi- 
tion they had taken up (Applause). u j u u. - T .. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy , in a spirited speech, aBked why the Government of India 
did not obtain legal opinion on the article, when it appeared in “The National Call*' 

°* Harry Haig , interrupting, replied that the Government did not attach any 
particular importance to the article. 

Mr. Neogy asked why the Government did not even obtain legal opinion, apart 
from legal action. He contended that if some action had been taken, it would pre* 
vent further bad blood being created and prevent some hothead, from attempting an 
outrage in Karachi like the one which occurred in Calcutta last year. He emphasised 
the need for the Government taking necessary action after consulting their legal ad- 
visers, so that more bad blood might not be created and outrages such as the one 
that occurred in Calcutta might be avoided. Mere condemnation by the Government 
of the article in question was not sufficient. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed observed that it was such attitude of the Government that 
was responsible for the terrorist movement in the country. After all, legal action 
against the paper would have meant Rs. 500. The article was published in Delhi also, 
which was certainly an administrated area under the Government of India. Yet, 
no action was taken. Mahatma Gandhi waB admired and respected not only by 
Hindus but by all Indians, and action must be taken against the written article. Why 
were the Government not consulting their legal advisers ? The attitude of habitual 
supporters of the Government like Mr. Sarma was understandable. They were 
responsible to their constituency, namely, the Government (applause), but the speaker 
had seen the Home Member for the iirBt time Iobo patience and aBk for a vote of 
tho House. The motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

13th. SEPTEMBER The resumed debate on the Reserve Bank Bill to-day was 
initiated by Sir Leslie Hudson, Leader of the European Group. On the Question of 
the directorate, Sir Leslie Hudson agreed with Mr. H, P. Mody that it should in- 
clude representatives of leading commercial bodies, with a knowledge of financial 
matters. As for the head office, he suggested it could be a perambulating one* as 
was the office of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank. He did not like tho 
stipulation that the directors of other banks should not be on the directorate of the 
Reserve Bank. He paid a tribute to tho present Finance Member and his predeces- 
sor Sir Basil Blackett for having evolved a measure which, despite differences in 
detail, commanded the approval of everybody whose opinion was worth while in India. 
Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson urged that the House should not hesitate to send the 
Bill to select committee, as the establishment of the bank was a pre-requisite for the 
introduction of Responsible Government. 

Mr. K. P : Thampan welcomed the Bill z and hoped that everything would be 
done to remove the impression that it was intended as a link in the chain whereby 
Great Britain would bind India. Regarding the nomination of directors, the speaker 
suggested that it could be made by the Finance Member now and by the Finance 
Minister in the Federal Government, subject in either case to the approval of the 
Governor-General. On the question of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Mr. Tham- 
pan preferred a State Bank and regretted that the papers were not availalable of the 
proceedings of the London Committee to show why they preferred a shareholders’ 
nank. He therefore hoped that this point should be kept open for discussion and 
uecision by the select committee. Ab for shares the value oi each should not exceed 
v T?’ proposed in the Blackett Bill. Further, he wanted that only nationals 
Bnouid possess shares, as otherwise the bank would be controlled by foreigners. 
*7 mi ® approving the proposal of regional registers, he wanted that a restriction 
oTti! + P* a . 011 the amount of transfer from one provincial register to another 
nf i i ft Y efinite number of shares might be owned by the inhabitants 

fnro k .?• the same time, he wanted one more director snonld be appointed 
ror eacn region to represent agricultural interests. The tenure of each director shonld 
? 8 > 8teaJ °I five* Mr. Thampan suggested that the first directors nomi- 
tlle , Government should be replaced by directors elected by the shareholders 
w the ®bares were subscribed. He felt that that safeguard was necessary as 
instant * tendenc y directors to keep themselves in office. He referred to the 
^ 01 a company in U. P. where the managing director fixed up hie wife in 
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bis place, when he was appointed Minister in the province. As regards the Batio. 
be suggested the appointment of an expert committee, with a personnel which would 
Inspire confidence, to find out the true facts regarding the Batio in relation to the 
resolution passed at Ottawa on monetary matters ana reaffirmed in London by the 
Empire delegates after the World Economic Conference. The ratio question should 
be gone into for the purpose of raising prices. He next maintained that the 
strength of the Gold Reserve, which was put in the Bill at Bs. 35 crores, should be 
raised to Bs. 70 crores. Mr. Thampan asked what the value of the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby the Bank of England would be the Agent of the Reserve Bank 
in England and vice versa, was. The Bank of England did little business in India, 
and the advantage of this arrangement would merely go to the Bank of England. 
He thought that a branch of the Reserve Bank should be opened in London as a 
symbol of India’s desire to break away from the dominance of the Bank of England. 
Concluding, Mr. Thampan suggested that those who went to the London Commit- 
tee should be excluded from the select committee— with the exception, of course, of 
Sir George Schuster who could represent their viewpoint— as otherwise the select 
committee would be dominated by the London members. 

Mr. B. Das was, however f keenly critical of the London discussions, and ascribed 
them to the political influence exercised by Whitehall. He also criticised the gene- 
ral financial policy of the Government of India, and warned the Government that 
the Democratic Party representatives on the Select Committee would strenuously 
oppose the scheme for a share-holders’ bank. 

Sir George Schuster rose amidst cheers to reply to the three days’ debate. Sir 
George Schuster observed that there was very little to complain about the quality 
of the speeches. There was one speech he would criticise, namely, that of Pandit 
Vidyasagar Pandya, which was a general exercise in mud-slinging. Nothing could 
be gained by that. Those proposals were conceived in London in an atmosphere of 
trust and understanding, and the Finance Member wished to transfer that atmos- 
phere to the discussions in India. The London Committee had been criticised as 
packed. He felt that if the Government had chosen men for their ability to attack 
the Government effectively, they could not have chosen better men. (Applause). 
One member had said that the proposals of the Joint Committee on the previous 
Bill had been brushed aside. Sir George Schuster reminded the House that the 
London Committee had three members of that committee on it. namely, Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and Sir Phiroze Sethna. These 
members agreed to all the main conclusions, which had the support of every repre- 
sentative of every interest and every party in the House. 

Some members had made disparaging remarks in respect of the Imperial Bank 
retaining for a long time their Directors. Sir George Schuster felt that if the 
Reserve Bank could obtain and retain the services for a considerable period of men 
like Sir D. E. Wacha, Sir M. Dadabhoy, Sir B. N. Mukherjee and Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, they would be fortunate indeed. One of the great practical difficul- 
ties of the future would be to secure directors of first-class abilities and experience 
of a Reserve Bank, in view of all the limitations imposed on their selection. He 
hoped if the Reserve Bank was able to obtain directors of the class he bad 
mentioned, they would retain their services for life or for the period they could do 
active and useful work. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member Baid that the main discussion bad centred round 
a Shareholders versus a State Bank. It was universally felt that the control of 
eurrency and credit should be in the hands of an authority independent cf the 
Government, Recent history was full of examples of countries being brought to 
serious troubles by Governmental interference in these matters. The future Govern- 
ment would be a popular one, and subject to even greater influences than the pre- 
sent Government. An elected ministry would not have continuity of personnel 
which the official Government had had. There was no attempt to set up some sore 
of an alien authority for the purpose of diminishing the powers of the legislature. 
The Reserve Bank must become a trusted part of Indian public life. It must be an 
Indian institution, commanding the confidence of Indian opinion. Otherwise, 100 
whole purpose of the proposal would be lost. « 

, Most of the members nad spoken in the light of prejudices born of past coi- 
tions, and not in the light of what was likely to be the condition in the future 
As to whether a shareholders’ bank was a part of the principle of the Bill, it was* 
technical point for the Chair to decide, but the practical Iside of the matter was 
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consideration of the question, spreau oyer years, had made the Government come to 
the conclusion that there was no other way to achieve the object they wished to y 
except through a shareholders’ bank. He did not wish to exclude from the Com- 
mittee members taking the contrary view. He wished to launch the scheme with 
the maximum support from Indian opinion. He would, therefore, discuss all objec- 
tions with a view to finding means of meeting them, so that a better measure than 
that before the House might emerge from the Joint Committee. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to the question of the Ratio, and quoted at 
length from the leading article in “The Hindu”, of Madras, dated 22nd. August, 
w hich reinforced the speaker’s point of view regarding the Ratio and the rupee 
remaining linked to sterling. India, in view of her trade relations and external 
obligations, enjoyed enormous advantage in maintaining the stability of the rupee in 
terms of sterling. Sir George Schuster said that, in the meantime, he had been 
taking every opportunity to represent to the British Government, Indian needs for a 
rise in the level of prices, and added :-“We have undoubtedly influenced the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I know His Majesty’s Government are fully apprised of 
our position, and are taking our position into account in all they do. 

Sir George Schuster maintained that the position must continue, and warned 
those who were desirous of speculating that they would be very unwiBe in doing so. 

Concluding, Sir George Schuster said that the Select Committee could discuss all 
the points raised in the debate. Representatives of the House z he hoped, would in 
the committee stage, approach the task with the Bole desire to devise something 
which would be useful to the new India, and not with minds filled with prejudice 
born in the past. He had no objection to accept the suggestion of Mr. Ramkrishna 
Reddi that the number of members from each House be fourteen instead of twelve. 

The circulation motion of Pt. Vidyasagar Pandya was rejected, and the House 
without a division carried the motion for a joint committee. The House then 
adjourned. 

Imperial' Bank Amend. Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly took up for consideration the Imperial Bank 
Amending Bill which is a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir George Schuster asked the House to refer the Bill to the same Joint Select 
Committee as would sit on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Pandit Vidyasaaar Pandya wished the Imperial Bank Bill had been put in a 
form which might have been better understood by the House. The Imperial Bank 
had not used its power properly. He hoped steps would be taken to see that no 
further obstacle was put in the way of Indian banks. The false impression should 
not be allowed to be created that the Imperial Bank, for the mere fact of being the 
Agent of the Reserve Bank, was a Government institution. People in this country 
had a weakness for Government institutions. Continuing, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
said that the Court of Wards' monies were at present deposited with the Imperial 
Bank. Hereafter, such business should not be monopolised by that bank. He also 
gave an instance of how once two parties in court agreed to deposit money in an 
Indian bank in Madras and the Judge, in the absence of rules to the contrary, 
allowed such a deposit. Thereafter, the Government issued a circular asking the 
courts always to deposit money in the Imperial Bank. The Finance Member should 
make the position clear, so that people might not be misled. Further, supposing the 
Imperial Bank, which would hold Government funds, incurred loss, who would be 
» ^ B P onB ihle for the money lying with them ? The Imperial Bank should not be 
allowed hereafter to style themselves as “bankers to the Government of India.” Pro- 
k !?•§’ Mr. Pandya observed that during the discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill, 
ne did not criticise persons on the directorate of the Imperial Bank but only the 
system under which the directorate went to the same persons in some provinces, 
even when their ages were between eighty and ninety. Burely it was time such 
superannuated and physically unfit individuals were not selected to the directorate of 
such an important institution as the Imperial Bank. 

toe motion for reference to a select committee. He quoted 
Em t Hailey, who expected the Imperial Bank to serve all sections and deve- 
a °d commerce, and said that the bank had failed to come up to 
Mr. Das also referred to the support given to the Alliance Bank, 
th ft ^!!L ,q yd»ti 0 n, but not to the People’s Bank of India. The speaker asked for 
™ repeal of the Imperial Bank Act, 
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Mr, Lalehand Navalrai and Mr, 8. C. 8m spoke next. The former was critical 
of the Imperial Bank, while the latter stated that the Bengal National Bank was 
given an advance of Rs. 20 lakhs on its liquidation. 

Sir George Schuster 9 a summing up was brief. He sai I that in publie interest, 
he would not reply to all the points raised in connection with the Imperial Bank 
now. The select committee would hear both sides. The Bill was referred to the 
joint committee. 

The Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

On Sir Joseph Bhorc's motion, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill was pas- 
sed without any alteration. The Bill related to safety of life at sea, and was in accor- 
dance with the International Convention signed in London. 

The Murshidabad Estate Bill 

A motion that the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, as amended by the 
select committee, bo taken into consideration, was moved by Mr. Glancy. 

Referring to the suggestion of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. Morgan that the decrees already obtained should not be light- 
ly reopened by the Manager to be appointed on behalf of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Glancy said that this was a reasonable suggestion and would be adopted. He hoped 
the amendments tabled regarding this matter would not be moved. 

During the third regarding, Mr. Baghatram Puri opposed the Bill as a flagrant 
example of flouting the rights given to courts of law. Legislation of the kind was 
fundamentally unjust and would shake the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
of the courts of justice, as the measure aimed at declaring decrees obtained at consi- 
derable expense, even through the High Court, ineffective. The Nawab himself was 
responsible for this extravagance ? The speaker wanted to know if the Nawab had 
no moral obligation to pay his liabilities. The speaker would not be a party to 
any measure which templed on the sacreduess and sanctity attaching to judgments 
given by the highest tribunals of the land. 

Sir B. B. Ghosh, Law Member, declared that it had been the policy of the 
British Government to maintain the dignity of ancient families. Was it the in- 
tention of Mr. Puri, that the premier Nawab of the country should go abegging? 
The speech of Mr. Puri was that of a radical who wanted to wipe out everything 
ancient. There was no use defending creditors who had advanced money under the 
influence of speculation. The Bill had been examined by tho strongest select com- 
mittee possible. The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Tea Restriction Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to dispose of several official Bills, 
including those which came from the Council of State. 

Mr. Bajpai moving that the Bill providing for the control of the extension of the 
cultivation of tea in British India, be taken into consideration, referred to the 
agreement arrived at between the Governments of India, Ceylon, the Netherlands 
and the East Indies and said that the Bill had the approval of the Local Govern- 
ments of Madras, Assam and Bengal, who were concerned in the matter, and it 
generally commanded the approval of all interests. The States of Travancore aud 
Cochin had agreed to abide by the Bill. . 

Mr. S. G. Mitra moved for reference of the Bill to a select committee. The 
Government were helping the tea growers in bringing in the legislation, and he 
stressed the case ot small tea gardens which were started recently, and which had 
tio time to express their opinion when the referendum was taken. He pleaded for 
special consideration regarding the tpiota of such tea gardens, as they deserved 
protection, in view of the fact that they had to spend more than the older ones. 

Mr. Bajpai alluded to Clause 23 which prescribed the manner in which toe 
export quota should be determined. Half per cent provided as toe maximum ior 
extension of tea cultivation was a vital condition, and it would not be P 08 **® 1 ® 
extend it in favour of certain classes of growers. Subject to that limit, the Govern- 
ment would give the small estates first consideration. As for amendment of w 
constitution of the Committee, in order to admit labourers, Mr. Bajpai expiaioea 
the difficulty of legislating for areas outside British India, for example, for Trava - 
core and Cochin, and promised to place the suggestion before the p>cal Governmen _ ^ 
concerned, so that the latter might make nominations in consultation with repress 
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tatire organisations. Concluding, be pointed out that the Java and Ceylon Govern- 
ments had implemented legislation, and so the Assembly would be well-advised not 
to delay passing legislation, as otherwise the tea market, which was showing signs 
of improvement since the agreement, might be affected. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury supported the motion. The scheme was well 
thought-out, but it had its attendant dangers, which must be guarded against. Many 
Indian gardens which did not export direct, would suffer moBt. Mr. Matin Chou- 
dhury suggested that the scheme for restricting production must exempt gardens 
which produced only a thousand maunds or less. The speaker held that toe Tea 
Cess Committee was wrong in spending £ 40,000 on propaganda in A'merica, while 
the sales there were decreasing. Ceylon tried propaganda and gave it up. Why 
not they develop the Indian market ? The speaker urged the passage of tho Bill 
in the present session. He supported Mr. Mitra's point that in tho rules provision 
should be made for gardens started after 1925. 

Sir Joseph Shore said that he had received memoranda from Indian Tea Associa- 
tions, showing that the Bill had the support of Indians. The Government had 
taken powers to see that the smallar interests were safeguarded. He assured tho 
House that, if the necessity arose, the Government would reconsider the matter, 
and would not hesitate to make necessary alterations. If any practical scheme was 
put up for regulating production of tea, the Government would give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Mr. J. A. Milligan moved an amendment to clause 21, whereby the Committee 
could make, with the previous sanction of the Governor-Gencral-iii-Council, a con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of any international committee established for 
the furtherance of the said purpose in tea-produciug countries generally. 

The Government accepted the amendment, and the Bill was passed. 

Hours of Work in Factories 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved for a Belect committee on tho Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to labour in factories. Tho original Act was passed 
about twenty-two years ago, when many of the problems now faoing them were 
unexplored and even unknown. There had been three amending Acts, since then, 
and the present attempt was no more than re-arranging the law and revising its 
expression where necessary. Sir Frank Noyce explained the provisions of tho Bill. 
Referring to the clause relating to shorter hours, he said that shorter hours were 
au essential condition for any substantial advance in efficiency. Moreover, the for- 
mer scarcity of Labour had also disappeared. A man who spent eleven hours a 
day in a factory could not be said to live at all. He was a machine. Moreover, 
reduction of hours would bring the prospect of employment to many at present 
unemployed. He regretted Mr. Mody’s absence. At present, the cotton textile 
industry stood in the way of shorter hours. The speaker hoped that the industry 
would, in the months that remained before the select committee met, find itself able 
to introduce this system. 

The motion for a select committee was carried amidst cheers. 


The Haj Pilgrims Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill to regulate activities of persons in British India 
who offered to assist Muslim pilgrims to Hedjaz, as reported by the select committee, 
be recommitted to the committee. He said that last February, when the Bill emerged 
from the select committee, the Government were not prepared to take final decisions 
until they had watched the reactions to the measure. Now, their proposal was to 
send the Bill back to the select committee. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed , opposing the motion, asked the Government to place all 
the documents in their possession before the public. He advocated circulation of 
the Bill. Messrs. Sadiq Nassau and Uppi Sahib also opposed the official motion 
on the ground that the legislation proposed was unnecessary. The debate had not 
concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 


Vhaudhri 
object to 


IStb. SEPTEMBER The (debate on the Haj Bill was resnmod. 

Muhammed Ismail wished the Bill had been proceeded with, bat did not 
119 Jgooniinittal to the select committee. 

m.r? HUar Baji - I * maU f li P Mn . *» opposed to the (principle of the Bill, &e ther e 
nmmmiitff 1 * ij°°p le Who wished to assist pilgrims. However, the motion for 

recommittal to the select committee was an innocent one. 
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Sir Faxl-i-Hussatn said that there were some bad guides and some good guides, 
and the Bill aimed at removing whatever defects could be removed by legislation. 
The need for recommittal arose y because the Bill covered some cases which might 
be excluded, and had omitted others which should be covered. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the Government policy was to discourage Haj pilgrimage. On 
the other hand, his sole concern was to ao everything possible to afford protection 
and comfort to pilgrims and enable them to make the trip with all facilities and 
the least cost. Haj was a religious duty of Muslims, but from the Government 
point of view, it had another attraction. It enabled people to leave their surround- 
logs and through travel, broaden their horizon, and become better citizens. In 
Hedja), they met people from all countries of the world. 

Mr. Axhar Alt was heard to inquire whether this was an argument in favour 
of Pan-Islamism. 

Sir FaxUi-Eussain said that the prophet of Pan-Islamism was Sir Abdullah 
Buhrawardy when he came out as a young man from London, and was appointed 
Principal of the Islamia college, Lahore. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain knew the outward 
expression and the inward significance of the movement, and assured the House 
that it not only was a myth, but that even the ashes of the movement were not 
left now. It was better for them to make up their mind to stand on their own 
legs in India, as Indians. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain Baid that the Government 
wished to encourage, not discourage, Haj pilgrimage. 

After Dr. Ziaudain Ahmed and Mr. Anwarul-Axim had supported the motion, 
the Bill was recommitted to the select committee. 


Negotiable Instruments Act Amend. Bill 
Sir George Schuster moved that the Negotiable Instruments Act Amending 
Bill as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. He said that 
if the Bill was Bent to a select committee it would mean waste of time, but would 
raise no objection to the course if the House desired to refer the measure to a 
select committee. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved for a select committee, which motion was accepted. 


Other Bills Passed 

The House passed without amendment, the Indian Arbitration Act Amending 
Bill and the Cantonment's House Accommodation Act Amendvig Bill as passed by 
the Council of State. Mr. Tottenham observed that the Cantonments Bill had the 
support of the All-India Cantonments’ Association, which was an extremely efficient 
body, and kept a vigilant eye on the interests of the house-owners. 

The House passed the Bill amending the Dangerous Drugs AcU 

Transfer of Aden 

Sir Joseph Bhore , Leader of the House, moved '‘that the Government of India 
communique dated the 20th June 1933, regarding the future administration of Aden 
be taken into consideration. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the promise to give an 
opportunity for discussion of the matter was made as far back as 1922. Indians in 
Aaen numbered 7,287. out of a population of 46,628 and were against transfer, 
while the Arab population, consisting of 29,820 we r e satisfied with the present 
conditions, but feared that after the Indian Federation, Arab interests might be 
subordinated to Indian interests, and there might be a progressive increase in the 
commercial domination of Indian firms. They wanted certain conditions to be ful- 
filled before the transfer took place. 

Sir Joseph Bhore mentioned that the transfer of the civil administration of Aden 
was not a live issue, and did not rule out future consideration of the question. The 
Government, he said, would not take part in the discussion, and would forward the 
views of the House to His Majesty’s Government, who would have to consider 
opinion outside the chamber and alBO opinion in Aden. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment, objecting to the transfer of the civil 
administration ana demanding re-transfer to India of the military and political 
control. Mr. Bhupat Bingh asked why the Government had adopted an attitude 
of neutrality. In view of lndia attaining Dominion Status at some future date, 
they must have control of strategic points. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which, while emphatically protesting 
against the transfer of the Aden settlement, requested the Government to oonvey 
to His Majesty’s Government the strong desire of the people of India, that the 
proposed transfer should not take place. He accused the Government of breach 
of faith, aod said that the entire country was opposed to transfer and asked whether 
this was the reward for India’s services during the War. Moreover, who would be 
responsible for the forty crores sunk in Aden r 

Mr. B. Das supported Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment. He spoke bitterly against 
the Government attitude, and challenged Britain to refer the case to the league of 
Nations. When India was an original member of the League of Nations, whv had 
the Government of India not the courage to approach the league of Nations 7 

Mr. Anklesaria supported Dr. Ziauadin’s motion, and expressed surprise at the 
attitude of the Government which meant that the charges made during^ the speeches 
would go un-answcred. He wanted the Government of India to Join with the non- 
officials in this matter. 

Mr. B. R. Puri , on behalf of the Democratic Party, endorsed Mr. Bhnpat Singh’s 
motion, although he feared they were playing a losing game. It appeared that Aden 
was already lost to India. He had very little hopes that Britain would reconsider 
her views in the light of the Assembly debate, which was merely a luxury debate. 

Nawab Ahmed Natcax Khan said that the Arabs could not serve two masters. 
Separation from India would be in the best interests of Arabs, and would relieve 
India of a burden to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 18th. 

18th. SEPTEMBER:— Mr. Jadhav , speaking first to-day, opposed the transfer of 
Aden, and Baid that a mixed meeting or Arabs and Indians of Aden had protested 
against the transfer. Mr. Jadhav gave numerous figures showing Indian investments 
in Aden, and insisted on investment if Aden was to be handed over to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir George Schuster intervened in the debate, with a view to giving facts about 
the financial aspect of the question. It was not proper to go a century back to cal- 
culate all the money spent and to add compound interest at four-and-a-half per cent. 
If such calculations were applied, Mr. Jadhav might claim to be worth five crores. 
(Laughter). Then again, the value of India’s trade depended largely on the protection 
of the British Navy, whose burden the British tax-payer had borne. Such Naval 
expenditure would balance anything put forward on the Indian side. 

Bir George Schuster observed that the Government of India did not wish to take 
sides. The facts were that until 1900, the entire civil and military expenditure was 
borne by India. As a result of the Welby Commission report, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from 1901, contributed £72,000 which amounted to about half of the cost of 
the military administration, Rs. 21 # lakhs. Later on, the military expenditure grew 
and in 1926-27 it stood at Rs, 47 X lakhs. On the first April 1927, His Majesty’s 
Government took over the Military and political expenditure, and India was to con- 
tribute £250,000 for the first three years, and thereafter £150,000 annually or one- 
third, whichever was less. His Majesty’s Government were experimenting on a large 
scale, on defence by air, but the maximum commitment of India was £150,000 
annually. As regards civil administration, the figures for the last seven years showed 
an annual average deficit of £66,000 but in view of the economies they might say the 
civil budget would balance. The financial position, therefore, was that, as a result of 
the transfer India would be relieved of Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs expenditure, and might 
lose a lakh or two under the head “income-tax.” Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had raised 
the question of the assest in respect of the public buildings and properties in the 
harbour. They were calculated to be worth Rs. 9 lakhs. When the Government of 
India took over Aden and the Bombay Government put in a claim for Rs. 9 lakhs, 
it was turned down on the ground that when one administration succeeded another 
took over the assets and liabilities free of payment. That was the principle on 
which the question of Burma separation was being discussed. The Government of 
India’s buildings were similarly handed over to military authorities when control was 
transferred to His Majesty’s Government Water works expenditure was in the form 
of a grant to the Municipal Committee. Sir George Schuster hoped that these foots 
would be given dne weight and promised consideration of the foots and figures put 
forward bp the Opposition speaker. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his motion, and Dr. Ziauddin 1 * amendment was 
carried. Dr. Ziauddin’s resolution ran as follows -.—“While recording their emphatic 
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protest against the complete transfer to the Colonial Office of the Aden Settlement 
which has for sbont a century been an integral part of the British Indian Adminis- 
tration, the Assembly requests the Governor-General-in-Oouncil to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government the strong desire of the people of India that the proposed 
transfer should not take place.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Medical Council Bill 

20th* SEPTEMBER After interpellations to-day, Mr. Bajpai moved the 
consideration of the report of the select committee on the Medical Council Bill. 
He said that the three objections which emanated from the debate in the 
Assembly at its last session related to licentiates, the constitution of the 
council and reciprocity. The select committee had discussed and found a 
solution for all. He said that as regards licentiates, a reference to local Governments 
showed that they did not, with two exceptions, want any enquiry into the question 
of raising the standard of education of licentiates on financial grounds. Therefore the 
other alternative was adopted, namely, the omission of an all-India register so that 
the sentiment of licentiates might be respected and they might not feel hurt. As 
regards the constitution of the Medical Council, it was altered in such a manner 
that the balance had been preserved between the demands of democracy and the 
demands of education, as for reciprocity, the question was whether their qualifica- 
tions and standards could as soon as it was established take up this question of 
standard. He referred to the foot-note to para 123 of the White Paper proposals 
in which reference was made to the bill now before the House. The Joint select 
Committee was at present seized of the question of the position of British profes- 
sional men and the committee would consider the matter in all its bearings. He 
mentioned it so that there might be no possible misunderstanding. Concluding, Mr. 
Bajpai expressed appreciation of the impartial manner in which the members of the 
select committee had approached their task, and said that if the Medical Council to 
be established showed the same spirit in the discharge of their duty as had been 
shown by the select committee all would be well. 

Dr. Ziauddin congratulated the select committee on producting an unanimous 
report on a vexed question on which opinion was hopelessly divided. He emphasised 
that hospitals attached to medical colleges should be raised to the level of scientific 
olinios and should not be the same as charitable institutions maintained by the state 
and local bodies. The medical college staff should not be entitled to receive any 
fee for service rendered to patients in hospitals. In his opinion, this would increase 
the efficiency of the colleges. He also suggested that contributions paid by patients 
treated in hospitals should be deposited with the funds of the hospitals aB donations. 

Referring to administration, Dr. Ziauddin stressed that the course of studies, 
the standard of teaching and examinations should be in the hands of academic per- 
sons, but appointments, promotions and control of the purse should be in the hands 
of outsiders. 

Dr. Dalai rejoiced that the chief obstacle to reciprocity between the General 
Medieal Oounoil of Britain and the proposed All-India Medical Council had been 
removed. He suggested that the Government of India should get the Medical 
Oounoil into operation as Boon as possible and institute an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration and the standards of education of licentiates in various provinces. 

Mr . Jog endorsed the recommendations of itbe select committee, but remarked 
that the poison was still left in the Bill iu as much as licentiates were not given 
recognition in the matter of voting for own candidates for election to the General 
Medical Oounoil. Mr. Raju emphasised that the principle of reciprocity should be 
the basis of the Bill. Afr. Thampan criticised the various clauses and maintained 
that the select committee report did not materially liberalise the original bill. 
He was entirely opposed to any burden on the taxpayer owing to the creation of the 
Medical Council. 

Sir Faxl-i-Huaaain felt gratified over the achievement of the bill. He said that 
the measure had been under contemplation for the past four years, but all along 
the entire body of public opinion had been opposed to it. Now they had before 
the House a measure whioh had the unanimous support of even the stalwart 
oppositionists. He was not ashamed to confess that this agreement was due to 
several surrenders from point to point on behalf of the Government iu the select 
committee. But they had realised the fact that for the efforts to prove a success 
twE* jnust be a fair degree of support from ail quarters. The object of the bill 
was efficiency at home and honour abroad. To this extent the result achieved so 
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fur was satisfactory. He expressed sincere gratitude for the reoeption given to the 
measure and hoped that the Houso would pass the measure unanimously. 

The motion for consideration wsb adopted and the House passed Bill* 

Non-Industrial Employment 

Then the House debated a resolution moved by Str Frank Noyce that having 
considered the draft convention and recommendation concerning the age, for 
admission of children to non-industrial employment adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the sixteenth session, the Assembly recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India not to ratify the draft convention nor accept the recommendation. 

Mr, Jog moved an amendment at the end of the resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps to give effect to the proposals contained in the amend- 
ment proposed by Sir B. N. Mitra, the Government of India's chief delegate at the 
session. The convention laid down the general principle that children under 10 
should not be employed in all industrial occupations. Mr. Jog, by his amendment, 
wanted the Government of India to accept Sir B. N. Mitra’s proposal specifying a 
list of occupations wherein children should not be employed at all. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chotcdhury quoted from the Government of India's answer to 
the questionnaire of the International Labour Office and said that in all essentials 
their recommendations were identical with those adopted at the session, Mr. 
Morgan suggested that it would be good to tie the Government of India to all the 
proposals of Sir B N. Mitra and moved an amendment that the Government 
should examine those proposals and give effect on the lines of those proposals. 

Sir Frank A oyee said that he could not accept even this modified amendment 
because the question was not urgent. The Government's first duty was to children 
in non-regulated factories like spinning and carpet- weaving. The Government of India 1 * 
and the local Government's energies and resources should first be utilised in Bolving 
the question of factory labour and labour in non-regulated factories. Then would be 
the time to take up the question of labour mentioned by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

~he amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution waB carried. 

Supplementary Demand Under Civil Aviation 

An interesting discussion was held on the supplementary demand under the head 
'civil aviation’ for Rs. 2,63,000 in connection with the agreement with the trans- 
continental airways. This demand came as a result of the recommendation of the 
Standing Finance Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that throughout the negotiations 
with the Imperial Airways they had indianisation of the service prominently in 
the fore-front. He pointed out that the majority of the directors were Indians. 

Bir George Bchuster said that they were not out of pocket on this arrangement. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Dr. Ziaudain and Mr. Moazzam Sahib 
spoke generally favouring the agreement, though they regretted that the Government 
of India’s share was a small one. Dr. Ziauddin wanted the arrangement to be placed 
before the Assembly in 1939 for opinion. 

Sir George Schuster Baid that the arrangement for the carrying of mails by air 
mail represented a saving of Rs. lakhs per annum. He bad no doubt that Sir 
Frank Noyce would leave a note for the Prime Minister of Federal India that this 
matter should be placed before the legislature or at least Dr. Ziauddin would have 
it discussed. The demand was carried. 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

Sir George Schuster moved thst the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
the accounts of 1930-31 be considered and the Assembly do approve the expenditure 
of Rs. 25,388 incurred in 1930*31, representing the share of the Government of India 
on behalf of centrally administered areas of the cost of materials purchased for 
loenst operations in that year. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury criticised the expenditure in the Post and Telegraph 
and Railway Departments and urged on the Finance Member that there were items 
which required very close scrutiny. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra criticised the system of accounts in the Post and Telegraph 
department, which was far from satisfactory. He said that the financial adviser had 
no staff and waB overworked. Mr. Mitra enquired whether the large stock of quinine 
had been disposed of. As there was a general desire for a survey of the report the 
President adjourned the House. 
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21st SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on the report of the Publle 
Accounts Committee. Dr. Ziauddin’s speech was confined largely to the postal and 
telegraph accounts. Sir George Schuster briefly replied. He promised to hare the 
report placed earlier in the session in future. 

The Assembly approved the expenditure representing the share of the Government 
of India on behalf of the centrally administered areas in certain matters, and then 
adjourned till Nov. 13 in New Delhi. 


SPECIAL SESSION-NEW DELHI \ 20th. NOV to 22nd. DEC. 1933 
Mb. Patel’s Death 

The special session of the Assembly convened to discuss the Reserve Bank legisla- 
tion opened at New Delhi on the 20th. November 1933. Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
presided. Sir George Schuster presented the reports of the select committee on the 
Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank Bills. 

Moving the adjournment of the Assembly to mourn the death of Mr. V. J. 
Patel, Sir B. L. Mitter , Leader of the House, said that the Government would re- 
member Mr. Patel as the man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over the 
House. Sir Brojendra said : — ‘Sir, since last we met in Simla there has occurred the 
death of the firHt elected President of this chamber, and I desire, Sir. to pay on behalf of 
this house in general and the Government benches in particular my tribute to the 
talents of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and to express our sorrow at his death. Before he 
came to this Assembly in January 1924, Mr. Patel had already obtained a consider- 
able amount of parliamentary experience as a member alike of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council and the Imperial Legislative Council under the Morlcy-Minto Reforms. 
He had also obtained experience which later proved to be of the highest value to 
him, as president of the Bombay Corporation. 

When Mr. Patel came to this ABBembly in 1924 he came aB a member of a party 
which had avowed its intention of wrecking the Reforms, including this chamber, 
from within. I venture to think that this policy had already been considerably mo- 
dified before Mr. Patel was nominated as the candidate of the Swaraj party in the 
first election to the office of president, of this chamber. I repeat that it was not in 
execution of the wrecking policy of the Swaraj party that Mr. Patel stood as a can- 
didate, and in proof I cite his own statement of Sept. 2, 1926, delivered at the con- 
clusion of his first term of office os President of this chamber. He said ' “As some 
of you are already aware, one of the objects— I will not say the only object— which 
induced me to accept this office was to demonstrate to the British Government that 
public men in India, if they have been in some quarters described as irresponsible 
and destructive critics of the existing system of administration, are so because they 
have not been entrusted with responsibility.” At an earlier date Mr. Patel had 
shown the same spirit when, as I am informed, he resisted the strong pressure put 
upon him to join in the spectacular walkout of March 8, 1926. Of his capacity to 
guide and control the discussion in this house Mr. Patel gave convincing proof from 
the beginning and thereby fulfilled his main purpose in standing for election as 
President. In office Mr. Patel was not a weak but a stout upholder of the consti- 
tution and a jealous custodian of the dignity and privileges of this chamber. 

‘This, Sir, is not the occasion on which to recall the unhappy differences of 
opinion between Mr. Patel and the Government of India. Speaking for the Govern- 
ment of India, I say we nhall remember him only as the man who proved the capa- 
city of Indians to preside over this Assembly. Sir, with your leave, I should like 
to mention a personal incident which may interest the members of this House. A 
few days before his death my wife and I went to see Mr. Patel at his clinic near 
Geneva. It was manifest, and he fully realised it, that the end could not be far off. 
He wished to be remembered to Lord and Lady Willingdon, and turning to my 
wife said ‘'Remember me to all”. On my wife asking him if we conld carry any 
message for anyone in particular he again said ■ “No, remember me to all.’ When 
we were coming away he charged me to give you a message, a message of good-will 
to all parties in this House. Sir, we left the sick chamber with a heavy heart. I 
conclude, Sir, by aBkiug you. after giving an opportunity to all sections of this 
House to express their feelings of admiration and regret, to adjourn the meeting of 
this House until to-morrow.’ 
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Ur. Abdul Matin Chaudhury . Deputy President, said that Ur. Patel’s death, apart 
from being a great national calamity y was a personal bereavement to the speaker. 
Hr. Patel had won the affection of posterity by his worth as President of the 
Assembly. He was the greatest parliamentarian of his days and a vigorous and 
persistent critic of the Government. His ingenious brain knew how to make par«a* 
mentary procedure and practice advance the national cause and he realised that 
interpretation of the rules and standing orders gave him abundant scope for toe 
development and protection of popular rights and privileges. It was Mr. Patel b 
assertion of public rights from the Chair that helpkl to dispel prejudice and en- 
hance the prestige of the Assembly with the Indian public. He was a .jealous 
custodian of the rights and privileges of the Assembly and was responsible for 
creating a separate Assembly department and removing it from the shackles of toe 
Legislative department. He was just and impartial as President! and as a public 
man he was a staunch nationalist, a prominent Congressman and an ardent patriot. 
His thoughts while dying in a foreign land were about the independence of his 
country. 

Ditcan Bahadur Ramasitamt Mudaliar , on behalf of the independent party, said 
that the Iosb had come home more closely to the non-official than the Government 
side. Non-officials had come to realise that in Mr. Patel they had as President one 
who was a unique guardian of the popular cause and popular rights. Mr. Patel 
was throughout a valiant fighter who did not know how to yield. Mr. Patels 
dogged determination, his inoomitablc courage and his patent nationalism stood 
him in good stead when he occupied the Chair. Ho never yielded his conviction 
to expediency. Wherever he spoke in foreign lands during his last trip he kept 
his old ideal, namely, the freedom and independence of India. The speaker recalled 
how Mr. Patel wished to address the Indian Congress meeting at Geneva when his 
doctors prohibited it. That speech, if it had been permitted, might have been his 
final peroration for his motherland. 

Mr. Mudaliar continuing recalled mournfully the galaxy of bravo leaders whom 
the country had lost in quick succession. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Mohammad 
Bhafi, Lala La j pat Rai, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Mr. Scn-Gupta and now Mr. V. J. 
Patel had died and the tragedy was that they did not see on the horizon in their 
life-time even a glimpse of the future which they had dreamt some day India 
would have. Mr. Mudaliar hoped that their tribute would take a tangible form in 
the near future in the precincts of the chamber to pay an eloquent tribute to the 
sturdy independence and burning patriotism of Mr. Patel. 

He concluded : ‘Perhaps the best tribute will be given by that chair which will 
proclaim to succeeding generations and to Speakers of the Indian Parliament of 
the idealism that Mr. Patel stood for’. 

Mr. Jtanga Iyer, acting leader of the Nationalists, did not wish to speak of Mr. 
Patel as a politician who was not an eloquent Bpcaker but was a ‘tiger who mauled 
you’. He revealed the Becret that the authorship of the section in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Committee Report of the Congress advocating Council entry belonged to 
Mr. Patel. Mr. Patel’s house had become a rendezvous where the Viceroy could meet 
rebels and if Mr. Patel bad not resigned the Chair history in recent times might 
have been different. 

Mr. £ C. Neogy. leader of.'the Democrats, said as one who sat since the creation of 
the Assembly the best tribute be could pay to Mr. Patel was that he created the 
dignity, prestige and independence of the exalted office of the President. He 
requested the President to take the lead in the matter of perpetuating the memory 
of Mr. Patel in the precincts of the chamber. 

Mr. Yamin Khan , leader of the United India party, said it was Mr. Patel’s elec- 
tion as President that changed the policy of the Swaraj party. He joined others 
in their tribute. 

Sir Leslie Hudson , leader of the European group, associated himself with all that 
had been said by the previous speakers and witn the universal expression of regret 
expressed in the House and outside. Mr. Patel had shown uniform courtesy and 
kindness to the European group and when he succeeded such a gifted man as Sir 
Frederick Whyte, Mr. Patel showed that he was a parliamentarian of no mean 
order. Mr. Patel’s record showed how he proved his promise of belonging to no 
party when in the Chair. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Sir Abdnlla Snhrawardy, Mr. B. V. Jadhava and Mr. B. 
Das also paid personal tributes to Mr. Patel aB a Bturdy champion of the rights 
sod privileges of toe House and the Chair, remarkable personality of unquestioned 
ability and an ideal of India’s youth. 
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The President, Sir Shanmukham Chatty, said the grief to him on this occasion 
was personal. As one who had worked in close association with Mr. Patel in the 
Swaraj party, Mr. Chetty said Mr. Patel was a great friend besides a great publie 
man. Behind a stern exterior there was a sense of humour which made him human 
although this trait of Mr. Paters character was not known to the world at large* 
Great as Mr. Paters work had been as an humble servant of the Motherland, his 
work as President would shine as that of the greatest of the presidents of the 
Assembly. Mr. Patel had no misconception in his mind as to what was expected 
of him when he was elected to the Assembly Chair. There were those who had had 
doubts as to the capacity of Indians for constructive work and Mr. Patel realised 
when he was elected as President that India’s public men were on their trial. 
Throughout his work both inside the House and outside it Mr. Patel’s great desire 
was to prove the capacity of Indians to shoulder their responsibilities. In all his 
rulings Mr. Patel maintained the independence and the dignity of the Chair and 
the House. „ , , . 

It was true that some of his rulings were hotly resented by a certain section 
but reading them in the calm light of reason one would realise that in every one 
of those rulings Mr. Vithalbhai Patel strove to the utmost to coniine himself within 
the four corners of the constitution and rules and standing orders of the House. 
On not a single occasion was he actuated by partiality to the political party to 
which he belonged. In public life Mr. Patel was a great anal successful fighter. He had 
an indomitable capacity for hard work and a mastery of details which all could 
emulate. While it was for the future historian to sit in judgment over Mr. Patel they 
as contemporaries could easily give him an eminent place among the greatest sons of 
India. The Chair before adjourning the sitting promised to convey to Mr. Patel fl 
brother the deep sense of sorrow at the loss sustained. 

2Ut. NOVEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to consider the Reserve Bank Bill 
and the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill as modified by the Select Committee and 
presented yesterday by Sir George Schuster, Sir George also moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894 , the Indian finance 
Act of 1931 ana the Sea Customs Act of 1874. 

Dumping of Japanese Bice 

The question of Indian Markets being dumped by Japanese Rice elicited a heated 
discussion and Mr. Amarnath I)utt*s adjournment motion which was waived m 
favour of a similar motion by Mr. R. S. Sarnia was postponed pending the supply 
of fuller information by the Commerce Member who said he had informally dis- 
cussed the question with His Excellency Sctsuzo Swada whose reply was moBt 
courteous and useful. t . . .. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy wanted that the matter should be discussed as a substantive 
motion and deplored the helplessness on the part of the Government of India as 
suggested by Sir Joseph Bhore’s admission that he could not discuss a foreign 
Government’s policy regarding its own tariff. 

As Mr. Sarma could not satisfy the President that dumping of Japanese rice 
actually existed except that newspaper reports appeared to that effect and as ZHtpati 
Bahadur Rumaswami Mudaliar was not sure as to whether the 7,000 tons of Rice 
which was unloaded at the South Indian Ports since November 8 laBt were Japanese 
or Siamese rice though carried by a Japanese vessel, the adjournment motion was 
postponed till the next week. 

The Silver Agreement 

Sir George Schuster then moved the following resolution . 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- General-in -Council that he do 
ratify the memorandum of the heads or Agreement entered into by the delegates of 
India, China and Spain as holders of large Btocks of users of silver and of Australia, 
Canada, United States, Mexico and Peru as the principal producers of silver, at 
the Monetary Conference in London in July 1333.’’ 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Silver Agreement would be of great 
advantage to India without in any way having tied her hands down. __ ,, 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Agreement saying that the failure of the World 
Economic Conference was due to the Ottawa Agreement. 

Mr. Vidvasagar Pandya was explaining the possible effect of this agreement 
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While supporting the Silver Agreement Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudalmr 
humehed a trenchant attack on the silver transaction between India and the United 
States in which Britain made a profit of 15 cent per ounce, pocketting all the 
benefits and sharing nothing with India. 

After Sir George Schuster replied the House accepted the resolution and 
adjourned till the 23rd. 

Workers’ Protection against Accidents 

23rd. NOVEMBER There was rather a thin attendance of visitors in the 
galleiy when the Assembly met this morning to transact official business. 

Sir Joseph Bhore's Bill which sought to give effect in India to the Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships was referred to a Select Committee. 

Official Resolutions 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General* 
in-Council not to ratify the Draft Conventions concerning invalidity, old age, orphans 
and widows’ insurance. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury , Sardar Uarbana Singh and Sardar Sant Singh 
giving qualified support to the Draft Convention said that it was a pity that the 
old Indian System of insurance providing againBt old age by joint family life was 
gradually dying out without being replaced by any other system and the need for 

S rotection of this nature waB nowhere pressing than in India. Mr. Jadhav and 
Ir. Amamath Duit gave halting support to the resolution. Diwan Bahadur 
Iiamaswami Mudaliar complained that the resolutions regarding the draft conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference were brought piecemeal before the 
House. After Sir Frank Noyce had replied, the motion was put before the House 
and accepted nem con . 

The second resolution moved by the Member-in-charge of Industries and Labour 
urging the Governor-Ueneral-in-Council not to ratify the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference relating to the 'abolition of all fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies was also a i opted without opposition. The Houbo then adjourned. 
Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

24th. NOVEMBER The Assembly proceeded to-day, there being no questions, 
with the consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
the Indian Finance Act of 1931 and the Sea Customs Act of 1878, which was intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Sir George Schuster on November 21 last. The object 
of the Bill was to amend the tariff on imports so as to apply the rate of duty now 
prescribed for kerosene to all other mineral oils which evince illuminating capacity 
and could therefore be used as substitutes for kerosene for burning in lampB. There 
were several amendments to the motion of the Finance Member. 

Sir George Schuster explained that a legislation to put an end to cheap imports 
of large quantities of fuel oil, which was replacing kerosene was urgently cal lea for. 
Kerosene, he said , was subject to customs import duty of 0-3-9 pies and excise 
duty of two annas 9f pies per gallon, whereas these cheap substitutes of kerosene 
were free of any excise duty. Consequently the Governtment were losing heavily 
in revenue. The Burma Oil Company, which produced the same kind of oil, was also 
hard hit by the imports from Russia of light diesel oil. Thus the market for home 
production being narrowed, there had been a fall in excise revenue also. Sir 
George further said that the loss incurred on the excise head was one lakh a 
month, while on the import duty head about one and a half lakhs per month. This 
heavy drop in revenues the Government could not accept with equanimity. He 
admitted that the proposed measure was likely to hit the poor consumers. But 
the Government would tnr to mitigate their hardships if the Government found 
from actual operation that these fears were justified. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (Madras) by an Amendment wanted circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. Spaakmg on behalf of the agriculturists, he stated that 
they would be hard nit. 

On Mr. B. S . 8arma demanding information as to what attitude the Govern- 
ment would take with regard to Dr. Ziauddin’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee^ Sir George Schuster emphasised that he would like the Bill to be 
passed by the Assembly very early so as to be in time for its consideration by the 
Council of fixate on December 19 next when it meets. For that purpose he was 
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prepared to allow one day’s interruption in tbe discussion of the Reserve Bank 
Bill. But if it was the general desire of the House to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, the Government had no objection, provided the committee finished its 
work expeditiously. 

Moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Dr . Ziauddin criticised 
the object of the Bill as penalising the use of cheaper varieties of mineral oil by 
the poorer classes for illuminating their dark homes. He gave vivid description of 
the extreme penury in which villagers were living and he wanted the Select Com* 
in it tee to keep this aspect of indirectly taxing the poor in view. He told the 
Finance Member that the poor people of his constituency were so desperate in 
poverty that they prefer going to jail, only because they felt they would be better 
fed and clad there than at home. This aspect might not impress the Finance 
Member, but it would create a big problem for Sir Harry Haig, Home Member. 
He also accused Sir George Schuster and his department of perfect and stolid 
indifference to the law of diminishing returns. 

Diutan Lalchand Navalrai , supporting Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion, observed 
that the Bill was unnecessary as the duty on mineral oil showing illuminating 
capacity was already proscribed under the existing Act. He further stated that 
the Government was influenced by European oil companies to give preferential 
treatment to them against the newly started Indian companies. 

Mr. S. O, Mitra asserted that i! Indian oil companies were discriminated against 
by the provisions of the Bill, he would oppose it. As for the loss of revenue, Mr. 
Mitra suggested that it could be made good if the excise duties on imported kero- 
sene were equalised. While enacting this new legislation, the interests of consumers 
ought to be well looked to. He stressed that ample provision should be made in 
the Bill so that diesel oil used in machinery for the purposes of agriculture and 
industry might not be charged at the Bame high rates as kerosene. 

Sir George Schuster , replying, assured the members that the interests of all 
concerned will be borne in mind. 

Mr. Thampan withdrew his circulation motion. Dr. Ziauddin 's amendment 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, consisting of Sir George Schuster, 
Mr. F. E. James, Mr. R. S. Sarma, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Haji Wajhiuddin, Messrs, 
Grantham, Ba Maung Maung, and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, |was carried. The House 
then adjourned. 


Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

27th. NOVEMBER Sir George Schuster , the Finance Member, rose to move 
for consideration the Reserve Bank of India Bill amidst cheers from all sections of 
the House. Referring to the work of the Select Committee, Sir George Schuster 
said: “On the great mass of what I may describe as the practical business machi- 
nery involved in setting up a Central Bank in India, the Committee checked and 
in many respects modified and rearranged the plan contained in the original bill. 
“As tbe result of all this, I can claim a very valuable piece of work had been done 
and we had produced a better plan. Now my object in referring to all this iB 
not to indulge in flattery of the Committee and still less in complacent self-congra- 
tulation, but rather to emphasise the fact that a valuable piece of work had been 
done through the instrument of the Indian Legislature on this matter and to 
express the hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned.” . Commenting on 
the important features of the bill as amended by the Select Committee, Sir George 
Schuster said : “Most of the general or political issues arise io the first part of the 
bill from clauses 1 to 16. Then as a separate class one must consider wnat I call 
the business clauses, the chief of which are clauses 17, 18, 33, and 42.” Sir George 
made it clear that the Government had gone far to meet the non-official viewpoint. 
Touching the ratio question, Sir George Schuster emphasised : “Had the Govern- 
ment felt that ' the introduction of the bill would be made an occasion for an 
attempt to reuse the present position, we should never have introduced the bill. 
Tbe question which we have to put to the legislature; is, whether they want the Reserve 
Bank or not. As to whether they want the present ratio, we do not seek to get 
any new confirmation about that from the legislature. That already has a statutory 
force. We do not seek or need to strengthen it.” With these words, the Finance 
Member concluded his memorable speech, lasting just one hour amidst vociferoni 
cheers from official and non-official benches. 

Opposition to the Reserve Bank Bill was led by Mr. 8itaram Rom when lie 
moved his amendment recommending the recommittal of the bill to the Joint Select 
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Committee to the purpose of making adequate provisions to serve rural credit on 
the analogy of tne Australian Central Bank. He did not deny the importance of 
the interest of the banks and bankers which the bill sought to consider. But he 
stood for the greatest good of the greatest number and in comparison with them, 
the banks’ interests, he thought, were of second rate impon anoe. Continuing, Mr. 
Raju attacked clauses 40 and 41 and advocated the divorce of matrimonial bondage 
between rupee and sterling, which was the result purely of executive action without 
any legislative sanction. He strongly urged for a provision in the bill for a separate 
department of rural credit to be kept distinct from all others as in the Australian 
Central Bank Act. 

Mr. B. Das who wanted a State Bank criticised the mismanagement likely in a 
Shareholders’ Bank and specialty referred to the Imperial Bank. He did not want 
that directors under the influence of capitalists’ votes, should be allowed to mis- 
manage the Central Bunk which be apprehended would follow the institution of 
Reserve Bank on a share-holders’ basis. The House adjourned at this stage. 

28th. NOVEMBER :—The Bill was further debatediupon'to-day when the Assembly 
met with a larger attendance. Mr. B, Das wanted the nationals of those countries 
and Dominions like South Africa who discriminated against India to be “blaok- 
listed” so far as any facility afforded by th6 Reserve Bank in India was concerned. 
Mr. Bhupat Sittyh sounded a note of warning that the members should proceed 
with the Bill rather cautiously as do assurance had been forthcoming from the 
Government as to whether the Indian legislature would have the right to amend 
the Act in future. He added that the scheme of a shareholders’ bank had been 
formulated on the principle of brushing aside all political influence but if the 
Governor-Genera] in Council in the future constitution were to mean “the Governor- 
General at his discretion, ” where was the guaraut.ee that political influence from 
London would not be brought to bear through the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. S. C Afitra said that the Government could t.ot advance any cogent and 
•olid reasons against the proposal for a State Bank except that it would not be 
free from political influence. This, Mr. Mitra thought, was absolutely untenable, 
because the directorate of the State Bank could be framed exactly in the same way 
as the highest judiciary in the land and the proposed Statutory Railway Board. 

29th. NOVEMBER After the question hour, Dr, Ziauddin Ahmed , resuming his 
speech on the Reserve Bank Bill, referred to the disadvantages which the Opposition 
was suffering from, namely, the deadweight of votes of members of the Council 
of State, the attitude of their leader and the absence of a chairman from the 
Opposition. Reiterating his faith in a 8tate Bank, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed remarked 
that there were only two classes of people who supported the Shareholders’ Bank, 
viz., those whose conscience was in Whitehall and those who were willing to sell the 
country for a price or as a free gift. Reinforcing his argument that the Reserve 
Bank must be a State Bank Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urged that the entire profit of 
the Bank should go to general revenues to lighten the burden of tax-payers. 
Concluding, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said : “According to our experience of Indian 
Railways, ludianisation of service is more likely in a State Bank than in a Company 
managed Bank. Moreover, a State Bank will undoubtedly give much greater facilities 
to the land mortgage banks and co-operative banks.” 

5*5? J*™** congratulated Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed on his learned thesis, although 
be differed from him. He found himself in agreement with the general principles 
of the Bill, but opposed Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment for recommittal of the 
Bill to a joint committee. 

U, Ba Maung reviewed the Bill from the Burmese point of view and favoured 
a State Bank, as the people of Burma being extremely poor could not afford to 

E urchase shares of a Shareholders’ Bank. He further observed that each share- 
holder, irrespective of the number of shares bought by him, should have ooe vote. 
The rupee-sterling ratio, he held, should be so fixed as to raise prices of the 
agricultural commodities. 

Bhai Paramanand supported the scheme of a shareholders’ Bank as it would 
mean democratic control over the bank. Bhai Paramanand began his speech with 
the confession that he first approached the Btll with some amount of suspicion as 
was natural for a non-official member. But after going through some literature on 
the subject, he was now prepared to take a more impartial view of it. He considered 
the question of State Bank versus Shareholders’ Bank was not ?ery material to the 
18 
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Bill. He eonld not also subscribe to the view that the Bank would fall Into the 
hands of a few capitalists and tax-payers would suffer if the scheme of a Share- 
holders’ Bank was accepted. He could not agree that people would be relieved of a 
great burden if the principle of State Bank was adopted. 

Devon Bahadur Ramamamy Mudaliar emphasised that early passage of the Bill 
before the House would hasten the inauguration of full responsible Government at 
the Centre. He championed the scheme of a Shareholders' Bank as he was not 
inclined to think that the Legislature should interfere in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the Reserve Bank. Surveying, as he said, the situation from China to PerH| 
the speaker was convinced that post-war effort to reconstruct the monetary system 
in most parts of the world resulted in the establishment of Reserve Banks on the 
principle of the shareholders’ plan. 

30th. NOVEMBER At the conclusion of four days’ debate the Assembly adop- 
ted to-day the motion for taking into consideration the Select Committee’s report on 
the Reserve Bank Bill. Mr. K . C. Neogy stood up to support the Bcheme of a State 
Bank. He introduced some humour in his speech, complaining against the changed 
outlook of some members over the question of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. He 
took those to task who without giving reasons were now championing the Share- 
holders’ scheme, but who opposed it in 1927. While complimenting Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar for the erudition exhibited in his yesterday’s speech, Mr. Neogy 
pointed out that h'S statement that the tendency everywhere at present was towards 
a Shareholders’ Bank was not correct. Mr. Neogy reprimanded Mr. Mudaliar for 
clouding the issue so much so that after listening to his speech it was difficult for 
them, and still more for men in the street, to make out whether the proposed Reserve 
Bank will be a Shareholders’ Bank or a State Bank. He regretted that even though 
the Secretary of 8tate and the Joint Parliamentary Committee prepared to meet the 
Indian viewpoint to some extent regarding any legislation debarring foreigners from 
holding shares in the Reserve Bank, the Joint Select Committee here nullified what 
he wanted to give. Mr. Neogy challenged Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
to take a plebiscite in the country on the issue of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. 
The result of such a plebiscite would confound the supporters of the Shareholders 9 
Bank, whom he warned against the danger of installing the “Grand Moghul” at 
Whitehall in the position of complete sovereignty under the cloak of a Shareholders’ 
Bank so far as the country’s credit nnd currency were concerned. 

Mr. Rang a Iyer confessed that the British Government held the pistol on their 
head by stating that no Reserve Bank, no responsibilities at the Centre. “We have, 
accordingly, to accept Sir George Schuster’s bill and try to move such amendments 
as may be accepted and Approved by Sir George Schuster wha is the representative 
Of the subordinate branch of the Imperial administration”. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir , defending the Shareholders’ Bank, pointed out that none 
in the London Committee on the Reserve Bank spoke s single word in favour of a 
State Bank. He believed there was a distinct change in the mind of many over 
this issue. He referred to the changes made by the Joint Committee in the original 
bill making the Shareholders’ scheme acceptable to public opinion. Replying to 
Mr. Neogy that the shareholders would not have any control over the management 
of the Bank or the directors, he asserted that substantial control over the directors 
could be exercised by the shareholders at the time of election. The speaker assured 
the House that* the Select Committee had done their utmost to secure the greatest 
percentage of shares being held by natural-born Indians. They got definite assurance 
from the Finance Member. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir strongly protested against the 
intrusion of oommunal issues on every occasion. He said : “I have nothing to do 
with Hindus, nothing -vith Mahometans and nothing with Parsees. I appeal to 
Dr, Ziauddin to keep out the communal issue.” 

•‘The country wilt be grateful to this legislature for its work in connection with 
the, Reserve Bank” said Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate. “This is a 
business proposition and we proceeded all along on business lines. The safe-guards 
now incorporated in the Bill, will, as the days go, prove innocuous and nugatory. 
He hoped the majority of the House were now convinced about the utility of a 
Shareholders’ Bank which would maintain its independence of undesirable political 
influences. He deprecated the idea that by devaluating the unit of currency, the 
prosperity of the country could be improved* It would only alter the 
distribution of health. He told those who condemned the gold exodua that the 
pnsent policy of the Government would result, according to the present estimate, 
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in n favontnble balance of merohandiae between 35 to 40 crorea when thepreeent 
ft lancial year would dose. Referring to the ratio, Sir George emphasised : We shall 
be deceiving the public and everybody in this legislature, if we helped in i opening the 
door danger, by re-opening the question. We have a responsibility. As this matter !• 
to come up, we must incorporate it in the Bill, as it stands. As far as we oan see 
there is no change in the present position. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju's motion that the Bill be recommended to the Select Committee 
was withdrawn. Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. The House then adjourned. 

l«t DECEMBER :-The second reading of the Reserve Bank Bill was nrooeeded 
with in the Assembly to-day. Detailed discussions followed on separate olauses of 
the Bill and the amendments moved thereto. 

Mr. ViJyasagar Pandya , through an amendment to clause 1, sub-clause 4, fixing 
the duration of the Act, sought to provide that the life of the Act may be extended 
after 25 years by an appropriate legislation on the petition of the Bank made not 
less than three years before the expiry of 25 years. Similar amendments stood m 
the name of I)iwan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudali&r and Mr. Thampan. 

When the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill was taken up. Mr. ot takanta 
Mahapatra , the newly-returned member from Orissa, made a maiden speech in 
moving an amendment to clause 2, which sought extension of the meaning of the 
provincial Co-operative Bank so as to include the district co-operative banks, # 

Sir George Schuster modified the proviso to the definition of the provincial co- 
operative bank so as to accommodate those district co-operativo banks which were 
recognised by tho Local Governments whereupon Mr. Mahapatra withdrew hie 
amendment. 

A peculiar legal objection was raised by the Late Member when Mr. 8. C . Mitter 
wanted to add to clause 2, defining the term “Governor-General-in-Council” as mean- 
ing ‘‘Governor-General in consultation with the Member- in-Charge of Finance”. Sir. 
Brojen Miner pointed out that the acceptance of this amendment would infringe the 
rights of other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council participating in the dis- 
cussions regarding the Reserve Bank Act that may be brought before the Executive 
Council. As the Amendment affects the provisions of the Government of India Act 
it should not be allowed to be removed. Mr. Mitra enquired if ho was entitled to 
move an amendment restricting the meaning of the term Go?ernor-General-in-Oounoil 
wherever it occurs in the Bill. 

Sir Brojen Mitter replied in the affirmative, but that also would affect another 
section of the Government of India Act. 

The President amidst loud cheers ruled that any legislation contravening any 
provision of the Government of India Act would ba outside the jurisdiction of the 
House, but it is competent by rn Act of this legislature to confer powers on any 
authority in India provided the conferment of such power was not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Imperial Act. The President, accordingly, held that the 
Amendment was in order. 

Moving his amendment Mr. fif. <7, Mitter said this was the test of the bona- 
fides of the Government, if they really wanted in future the Reserve Bank to be 
free from all political influences here or across the ocean. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya wanted the meaning of the term •‘Governor-General-in- 
Council, occuring 92 times in the Bill, to be clarified. 

2nd. DECEMBER:— Before the discussion followed on Mr. 8. C. Mitter' $ amend- 
ment, the President pointed out that he discovered that acceptance of the motion 
would lead to great anomalies in the Bill, as in certain sections of the Bill it would 
be meaningless while io some others it would be quite absurd. Bo he asked the 
mover to withdraw it. 

Sir George Schuster , objecting, said that he wanted an opportunity of replying 
to all the speeches on the motion yesterday and so he urged that the discussion be 
continued. 

The President , agreeing, stated that at the end of the discussion he would take the 
motion as withdrawn but would allow Mr. Mitra to move this amendment to this 
effect at subsequent stages where it will fit in with the clause. 

Opposing the basic principle underlying Mr. Mitra’s amendment, Mr. Tanvtn 
w trued the House not to show more distrust in the Governor-General as that 
would bring more safeguards and unnecessarily antagonise the British Parliament 
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when the White Paper aeheme would be enacted by them. He reprimanded Dewmu 
Bahadur Mudaliar for hie incorrect statement regarding the statement of the Secretary 
of State about Sir George Schuster's conduct. Mr. Yamin Khan, continuing, 
reiterated his faith in the executive councillors of British Indian character. Mr. 
D. K. Lahtri Choudkur y : You are casting reflections on men of your type whom 
I do not want to come into the future ministry. Mahomed Muaxxem Saheb Bahadur 
observed that if the amendment was carried, the Governor-General would be placed 
in a subsidiary position. Mr. Lahtri Choudhury offered his whole-hearted support 
to the motion. Mr. Hanga Iyer delivered a forceful speech supporting the amendment 
and criticised the White Paper scheme. He asserted We must not miss any 
opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of unfettered financial 
antonomy. 

Beplying to the debate Sir George Schuster appreciated the feelings of the mem- 
bers with regard to the particular amendment. He advised the House, inspite of 
objections raised by many to the principle and details of the Bill to pass the mea- 
sure and harbour no suspicion against the British Parliament. Sir George pointed 
out that at a time when Parliament was engaged in framing up a constitutional 

S ian for India, nothing would more help India’s cause than anything done to allay 
le suspicions of the British House of Commons. He instanced the part played by 
Indians at Ottawa which considerably advanced the constitutional discussions in 
England. He assured the House that the future Governor-General even when ac- 
ting at his discretion could not ignore the Miuistry of Finance as that would mean 
a breakdown of the constitution. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired what decision was arrived at with regard to the par- 
ticular places where the Governor-General should act at his discretion. 

The Finance Member told the House that it had not been discussed in detail so 
far, but the Government of Tndia would urge that the recommendations of the 
London Committee on the Reserve Bank in this behalf might be fully honoured. 
Ho also announced that this discussion on the present amendment would be sent to 
the Secretary of State. 

The Chair at this stage withdrew the amendment, as it appeared to him on fur- 
ther consideration to be in certain respects out of order as was pointed out in the 
morning. 

There being no amendment, clause 3 was passed *nera con’. 

Moving an amendment that clause 4 be altered to mean that the original share 
capital of five crores of rupees in the Reserve Bank be fully subscribed by the 
Government, Sj. Satyen Mitra appealed to the Government to allow freedom of vote 
where there might bo honest difference of opinion even to the front benchers in the 
other side of the House. The House then adjourned till December 5. 

5tb. DECEMBER:— Supporting Mr. Mitra’s amendment that the share-capital of 
the Bank be subscribed by the State, Mr. Amarnath Dutt criticised the exponents 
of the share-holders scheme and characterised their logic as fallacious. Mr. Jadav 
emphasised that more than three Central Banks during the post-war years were 
started as State Banks. Mr. Anklesaria deprecated the attitude of those members 
who dominated by suspicion of the British and Indian Governments which was a 
reflection on their own countrymen. He ridiculed those members and said their 
lodgment had been influenced by propagandist writings in newspapers. Supporting 
Mr. S. C. Mira, Sardar Sant Singh said that in the circumstances in which the 
Bill was brought forward he had no option but to support the scheme of a State 
Bank., J Dr. Francis DeSouxa found in a Shareholders’ Bank the guarantee of India’s 
financial Swaraj. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai , while fully conscious that their voice 
would be a voice in the wilderness, warned the officials not to ride roughshod over 
Indian sentiments, which were overwhelmingly for a 8tate Bank. Mr. Gayaprusad' 
Singh, favouring Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s motion, observed that nothing had happened 
since 1927 to justify such change in the attitude of the Government which in 1927 
approved of the scheme of State Bank. Mr. Jagannath Agarwal in an able speech 
emphasising the common sense point of view challenged Sir George Schuster to 
deny whether the shareholders’ scheme envisaged iu the Bill would not be a subject 
of great influence to the State. If you analyse the provisions of the Bill in a dis- 
passionate manner you will find you have all what we call public utility concern 
and therefore the private shareholders should not come into the picture at all. The 
Indian Government, he argued, acted so long as the half-socialist Government by 
owning Railways, mines, forces etc. Why should the Government now fight shy to 
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taka over the Beaerve Bank f Was it only became they feared that nnder the new 
constitution the centre of political gravity would pats into the hands of the 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. 8. C. Mitra’s amendment that the original 
share capital of the Reserve Bank be subscribed by tho State was defeated by 76 
votes against 33. The House then adjourned. 

6th. DECEMBER i/r. Vidya Saqar Pandya sprang a surprise on the House 
when he was called upon by the chair to move his amendment to clause 4 that the 
original share capital of the bank be seven and a half crorrs of rupees instead of 
five crorcs. Mr. Pandya informed the chair that he wanted all amendments moved 
by him to be withdrawn, m view of the great success achieved by Government 
yesterday in getting the House to agree to the shareholders’ scheme by a aiajority of 
43 though the Government had only a majority of three in the Select Committee 
and as he felt that there was not the ghost of a chance for any unofficial amend- 
ment. being carried. Continuing Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya said, now could any un- 
official amendment be carried by the House when the members were so hopelessly 
divided among themselves and when several party leaders voted opeuly with the Go- 
vernment flouting the party mandate. 

The Chair inquired if Mr. Panday had the leave of tho House to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. Satycn Mitra strongly objected to their withdrawal and cried ‘no’ whereupon 
the Chair announced lhat the House did not permit Mr. Vidya Bagar Pandya to 
withdraw bis amendments. 

Mr S C Mitra said that Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya did neither express any inten- 
tion in the Select Conmittce for increasing the share capital nor gave any reasons 
to day for such an amendment. It was absolutely untenable, he Baid, that because 
the Government commanded a majority the opposition although in a minority for the 
time being, should not press forward its viewB which they were bound to ao consti- 
tutionally, morally, and honestly. Whether in a majority or in a minority, Mr. S. 0. 
Mitra affirmed that the position of the opposition was unalterable. 

Mr. Amarnath Du*t denied that the voting strength was overwhelmingly on the 
Government side and whatever might be their voting position they owed it to them- 
selves to the Government and to the country at large to press their views before 
the Government. 

Introducing a communal question Mr. Maswood Ahmed wondered why his Mus- 
lim friends blindly voted with the Government side as they had not got any assur- 
ance so far that even one Deputy Governor of tho Reserve Bank would be appointed 
from the Muslims. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir opposed the idea of raising the share capital as the matter 
was not a simple one. Like water fighting against unfavourable levels, nobody 
could stop the shares of the Bank flowing from one register to another. 

Sir George Schuster said that he had no objection to the withdrawal of the 
amendment which was lost without voting. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh next moved an amendment providing that the Government 
shall have the right to buy up all shares of the Bank at any time after the lapse 
of fifteen years from the date of the opening of the Bank. He further said tnat 
the matter was a very simple one and not new in principle. He quoted instances 
from Austria, Czchoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Lithuania, showing that provi- 
sions existed in every country empowering the State to buy up all the shares after 
a certain period. The provisions tney were going to incorporate might not be vio- 
lated, but the policy the Reserve Bank might pursue in future might be detrimental 
to the best interests of the couutry as it involved control of currency and credit 
of the entire country. 

Z)r. Ziauddin Ahmed , supporting, urged that now that the Shareholders’ versus 
State Bank question was settled no time should be wasted over that issue,, but that 
they should concentrate on preventing predominance of an oligarchy over the 
destinies of the Bank. He held that in the last analysis there remained no more 
than 6C0 voters in each area and if the circulation was correct, after 15 years let 
sll spares be acquired by the State. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju , supporting, did not believe In Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya’s 
counsel of despair. He confessed that he was buoyed by optimism of youth and 
wanted everyone on the opposition benches to have undying faith in destiny. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir stated that the majority of Indians outside this House at 
least in Bombay Presidency were in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank ;and the main- 
tained that if the State bought up all the shares of the Bank after fifteen years 
it could not do so without paying compensation to the Shareholders. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir took his stand on sub-clause (4) of clause (1) which said that the Act 
shall remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. Under 
this provision, he maintained, the State possessed the right to buy up the shares 
after 25 years. 

The idea was hotly contested by the Law Member and the Finance Member. 
Str Brojendra Mitter stated that sub-clause (4) of the clause (1) was merely an 
expectation and he was afraid Sir Cowasji confounded it with clause 56 which 
provides that the Bank shall not be placed in liquidation except by the order of 
the Governor-General-in-Council. Sir George Schuster held that the Government 
could take over the business and functions of the Bank after 25 years and not buy 
the shares if they so intended. 

The Law Member and the President held that this legislature could not bind 
down any future legislature not to amend any legislation passed by this House. 

Mr. S. C . Mitra deprecated the idea of compensation as the Shareholders, who 
would buy shares, would do so with eyes wide open and that after fifteen years the 
State would buy up all shares. 

Mr. Satish Sen opposed the amendment as the provisions of the Indian Com- 
panies Act regarding liquidation would not apply. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh inquired if the non-official members of the Assembly 
were debarred from bringing a Bill amending this Bill before the House without 
the sanction of the Governor-General. 

The President Yes, the Government feared that the capitalists of Bombay 
and Calcutta, who will be on the directorate, would control the wnole show. 

After Sir George Schuster’s reply, Mr. Bhupat Sing’s motion was pressed to 
division and was lost. For the second time the Opposition party was heavily 
defeated, 24 voting for and 70 against. Mr. Sitaram Raju’s motion was also nega- 
tived on the next amendment. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed urged that separate registers of shareholders be maintained 
not only in Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon but also in Karachi, 
Lahore, Cawnpore and Patna. The amendment was put to vote and was lost by 
50 to 12. 

With the object of preventing concentration of shares in the hands of a few 
capitalists, Mr. S . C. Mitra moved an amendment to the effect that no person be 
allowed to hold more than 200 shares. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra wanted to limit 
the holding of shares by any one individual to 50 shares. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
supported Mr. Mitra and voiced the reasonable fear of a few capitalists capturing 
the majority of shares and that manipulating the credit and currency of the country 
to its great detriment. He thought the acceptance of the present amendment would 
prevent a serious loophole in the statute. Mr. Sitaram Raju supporting Mr. Mitra 
wanted the bank to be broad-baBed on the real interests of the nation. Mr. Mudaliat 
requested Sir George Schuster to consider the advisability of accepting the amend- 
ment, thereby allaying the suspicion of large sections of people who were opposed 
to the scheme of a Shareholders' Bank. The House at this stage adjourned. 

7th. DECEMBER i—Sir Cowasji Jehangir opposed the motion, as he held it would 
not prove beneficial to the non-capitalists. Mr. Brie Studd opposing thought that 
cornering of shares by capitalists and their sterilisation were mere bogies of their 
imagination. Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar strongly advocated the acceptance of 
the amendment by the Government and ridiculed the idea that free marketing in 
shares would be affected by its acceptance. Sir George Schuste - revealed an 
uncompromising attitude, saying that the Government were not to be guided by 
ideas of placing the members under obligation, but by what was considered to be 
right ana proper. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaiiar strongly protested, saying 
that the attitude of the Finance Member was explicable because he had a majority 
of votes in his pockeu He took strong exception to Sir George Schusters 
remark. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and was lost by a bare margin of on* 
vote, 48 voting for and 49 against 

Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment urging that not more than 25 per cent, of the 
allotted shares be transferred outside the area was negatived. 
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In mother amendment Ur. Bkupat Btngk wanted that a* aoon aa a shareholder 
retires from India permanently! ne does cease to be a shareholder and to metre 
dividend or bonus as also to be incapable of exercising vote". Mr. Bhupat Singh 
drew pointed attention to the faet that the Bill would make no provision on that 
behalf. 

8ir George Schuster disagreed. 8ir B. L. Mitter held that notwithstanding 
the shareholders, name being on the register there were other provisions in the Biu 
disqualifying the receipt of dividend or exercise of vote. 

The President remarked that the Bill was vague on this point. 

Sir George Schuster admitted that there was lacuna promised to remove it. 

The President ruled that Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment be held in abeyance* 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment to provide that only the companies 75 per 
cent of whose capital were held by Indians be entitled to bo shareholders of the 
company. 


Sir Gemge Schuster opposed this motion on the ground of difficulty in scrutini- 
sing the shareholders’ last. The Joint Select Committee had discusses! the question 
ana endorsed the present provision. On Sir George Schuster’s promising to modify 
the Bill to a certain extent in the light of the criticism of tne House its further 
consideration was postponed. 

The adjournment motion in the Assembly raised by Mr. B. Das over the 
Secretery of State's Memorandum and evidence ccfore the joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee denying India the right to retaliate against the Dominions was talked out 
alter numerous speeches indicating unanimity and depth of feeling. 


8th. DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar'e 
amendment urging at least 70 per cent, of the total number of shares of the Bank 
to be held always by Indian nationals. 

The amendment was however pressed to division. While most sections of the 
House reached an agreement that in the rule-making sections of the Bill provisions 
be made to secure 75 per cent shares to Indians and that agreement was accepted 
by 8ir BrojemJra Mitter, Leader of the Hoose, Sir George Schuster took up an un- 
relenting attitude. The agreement, therefore, fell through. Consequent upon this 
eleventh hour development, Mr. K. C. Neogy, leader of the Democratic Party, 
challenged a division. The amendment was declared lost by 52 voting against 34. 

Sir George Schuster accepted Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh’s amendment eliminating 
all rights except that of selling of shares of shareholders who cease to be residents 
of British India. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his amendment, as the purpose was served by the 
previous amendment. 

Another amendment which was accepted by the Government was by Mr. Axhar 
Ali f the object of which was to associate the committee of two elected members of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses with the central board of the Reserve 
Bank for making public the issue of shares and looking after the first allotment 
thereof. 

When Mr. Abdnl Matin Chandhury was in the Chair, Dt. Ziauddin Ahmed's 
amendment to prevent the holding of more than 250 shares by any individual 
came up for consideration. The Deputy President allowed the amendment, bat Sir 
Lancelot Graham objected on the ground that a very much similar amendment 
was rejected yesterday and they had insufficient notice. The House was divided on 
the amendment, which was lost by 63 voting against and 28 for. 


9th DECEMBER Discussion was resumed ou the amendments to clause 5 by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to the effect that the share-capital of the Reserve Bank be 
increased or decreased on the recommendation of the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor- General-in -Council and with the approval of the 
Central Legislature to such an extent and manner as may be determined by the 
Bank in a general meeting. As there were certain controversial amendments to 
clause 4 still to be disposed of, the President ruled that the clause be held over. 

To the agreeable surprise of Dr. Ziauddin, Sir George Schuster accepted without 
pen a verbal change his amendment. The only other amendment to danse 5 also 
bong accepted by the Government, danse 5 was passed. 
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To elnce 6, Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that the Bank ehoald a* coon 
at possible establish offices not only in Bombay* Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
Rangoon bat also in Karachi, Lahore and Cawnpore. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai wanted 
a branch or agency to be opened at Karachi. Lala Brijkishove wanted a branch at 
Cawnpore. Mr. 0. Sullivan stressed the importance of a branch being opened at 
Karachi. Mr. O’Sullivan pleading for Karachi referred to the Sukkur Barrage, one 
of the wonders of Modern India which would ultimately make Karachi one of the 
most important poets of India, outstripping atid outdistancing Bombay. 

Sir George Schuster opposed saying that the Government would leave the decision 
of the question to the Central Board. This amendment was pressed to a division 
and was lost by 47 voting against and 39 for. 

In moving his amendment to clause 6, that the Reserve Bank do open a branch 
at London, Mr. S . 0. Mitra wanted that the Indians should have experience in 
inter-national money market. Moreover, he said, there was a general apprehension 
in public mind that if the Bank of England represented the Reserve Bank of India, 
it would be dominated by the city interests of Londou. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh strongly supported the amendment on the ground that the 
Indians baa a large ground, that the Indians had a large public debt to discharge 
and enormous home charges to pay. To discharge these onerous duties it stood to 
common sense that an Indian controlled branch of the Reserve Bank should be 
opened in London from the very inception, 

Bir George Schuster thought it was almost a practical certainty that the Central 
Board of the Reserve Bank would open a branch iu London but he did not like 
any statutory enforcement of such a provision and cited the instance of the Central 
Bank of Bouth Africa which haB no branch in London but transacted a huge 
business of selling gold through the Bank of England. Sir George Schuster , con- 
tinuing, said if once a branch be opened in London it would have to be! maintained. 

The motion waB then pressed to a division, resulting in the firet victory of the 
opposition over the Reserve Bank Bill. The amendment of Mr. Thampan to clause 
7 of the Bill increasing the powers of the shareholders at general meetings for con- 
ducting the business and administration of the Bank was negatived after a protracted 
debate. 

After clause seven was passed Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that there 
would be only one Deputy Governor. Mr. Yamin Khan opposed the amendment. 
Baja Krishnamachariar , supporting the amendment, said Mr. Yamin Khan's special 
pleading that put the Government iu a false position and when Sir George Schuster 
denied it, the amendment waB negatived. 

I lth. DECEMBER Mr. Thampan moved an amendment ‘to clause 8 of the 
Bill, urging that of the Governor and two Deputy Governors of the Bank, two at 
least shall be Indians. Raja Krishnamachariar eloquently pleaded that while the 
whole history of British connection for 150 years was full of discrimination, it 
would be shutting one*8 eyes to the realities if they did not do something to prevent 
further discrimination. Mr. K. C . Neogy and Mr. Amar Nath Dutt also sup- 
ported the motion. Bir George Schuster ‘ opposed any statutory provision being 
made to this effect. 

The motion was defeated by 53 votes against 28. 

Mr. S » tarama Raju moved an amendment, stressing that the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank be appointed on the recommendations of 
the Central Board. The object of the motion was to vest the Central Board with 

S reatysr control in the matter of those appointments. After Bir George Schuster’s reply 
le amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. JacMav’s amendment for reducing the number of the nominated directors of 
the Reserve Bank from four to two was negatived. 

Similarly, Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi's amendment for raising the number of the 
elected directors from eight to nine and Mr. Thampan’s amendment urging that 
the nomination of the directors be made by the Finance Member instead of by the 
Governor-General in Council was defeated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that directors be elected directly by 
the shareholders of the Bank instead of by the local boards of the Reserve Bank. 
Mr. Satish Sen supporting held that the shareholders of the Bank most be given 
the power of electing the Directors. The amendment was lost, 
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Raja Krishnamachariar's amendment that at least two of the eight directors 
elected from the fire registers shall be the representatives of the agricultural 
interests was also negatived. The Assembly then adjourned. 

12th. DECEMBER:— Before the Assembly met to-day there were two informal 
conferences. The firet conference was between Sir Joseph Shore and Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar. Baja Krishnamachariar, Mr. K. U. Neogy, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, 
Mr. James Morgan and Mr. Amarnath Dutt to deal with the problems of imported 
rice. In this connection the Government had already circulated some statistics, but 
the members wanted more statistics regarding the export and import of rice, the 
area of production, price level during the last quinquennium at various provincial 
centres, etc. A question was also raised as to how Siam and Indo-China which were 
capturing India’s foreign markets could be recaptured by standardising the production 
and facilitating the export. 

The second conference, convened by Sir George Schuster and attended by Mr. 
S. G. Mitra, Mr. B. S. Sarma and others, explored the possibility of a compromise 
being arrived at between the Government and the non-official members by appoint- 
ing a committee of the House, on the lines of the Salt Committee, to examine the 
working of Tariff Act on light Diesel oil and reporting to Government the grievances 
of the public. In moving that the Indian Tariff Bill imposing duty on light Diesel 
oil as reported by the Select Committee be considered, Sir George Schuster suggested 
that a committee of the House be appointed to watch the working of the Act on 
the lines of the Salt Committee on behalf of the Assembly and make representations 
to the Government from time to time as to auy hardships either on the consumers 
or on the importers. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai thought that justice demanded that Diesel oil which 
is used by the poorest classes for illuminating purposes be subjected to lighter tax. 
Mr. R . S. Sarma pleaded that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, be 
accepted. Mr. S. C . Mitra suggested that the lacuna in the Tariff Act whereby 
Diesel oil is imported duty free, be rectified, provided a proper testing lamp do 
used. While supporting the motion, Mr. Jadhav complained that the consumers 
suffered greatly on account of the Burma Oil Company’s monopolistic position which 
would be more ensured by the operation of this Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad thought 
the Bill would fall to bring increased revenue to the Government. He suggested 
oils should be graded according to their illuminating capacity und different rates of 
duty prescribed accordingly. Mr. F. E % James supported the principle underlying 
the Bill, Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was carried. 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that a higher rate of import duty bo fixed 
on those mineral oils which Bhow the same illuminating capacity as the lowest grade 
kerosene oil suitable for the use of lamps. Mr. Sant Singh supported the amendment. 
Mr. Anwarul Axim opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster pressed for its 
withdrawal. The amendment however was put to vote and negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the rate of duty on light Diesel 
u twe * ve P*® 9 per gallon instead of two annas and three pies as proposed in 
the bill. The motion was lost. 

Similar amendments moved by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai were also negatived, 

Mr. Thampan % withdrew his amendment urging that oil used in machinery be 
a * 25 per cent ad valorem. Other amendments moved were defeated. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed in a short time. 

Next Sir George Schuster moved that the bill as amended be passed. Mr. Joihi 
opposed the Bill at this stage saying that this taxation was wrong in principle. 

The bill was eventually passed* The House then adjourned. 

13th. DECEMBER '.^-Discussion on Mr. Aravamudka Ayangar's amendment 
■eekmg omission of sub-clause (2) of Clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill providing 
uiat the Governor of the Bank should be of tested banking experience of at least 
nve y®*w. was resumed in the Assembly to-day. 

Satyendra Mitra , opposing the amendment, stated that this provision was 
csrnea by a large majority in the Select Committee. It was absurd that the first 
governor of the bang who will be responsible for the success of the bank should 
SL a banking experience. Thero was an apprehension in the minds of 

™ Government might have appointed their own man as the Gover- 

wno had no banking experience, hence this provision was necessary. 
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Bardar Raghubir Singh thought that the prescribing of fire years’ tested banking 
experience might limit the field of choice. 

Mr. Rahimtoola Chinoy moved a further amendment to the effect that the Gover- 
nor might be a man of practical banking experience and that no time limit should 
be fixed. 

Bir Oowasji Jehangir asserted that the origin of the provision lay , in apprehen- 
sions of the commercial community with regard to the first appointment of the 
Governor. A . , 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh observed that the fact that the Government wanted 
deletion of the sub-clause cast suspicion about their ‘bona tides.’ 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswamt Mudaliar chastised the mover of the amendment 
for stating that men with banking experience had a narrow vision and if it appointed 
governor they would hamper the progress of the Bank. He held that that amend- 
ment was irritating and calculated to antagonise the non-officials. 

Bir George Schuster said that if they were to have as the first Governor of the 
Reserve Bank a man with five years’ tested banking experience, such authorities of 
international repute as; Bir Henry Btrackosh and Mr. Otto Leymer, who could not 
claim such experience, would have to be excluded. On the other hand, a junior 
subordinate of 25 years in any banking institution with more than five years’ 
experience might under this provision be appointed.— Bo he held that the position 
was very anomalous. 

Mr. Ayengars motion was carried by 62 voting for and 31 against, 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra’s amendment that one of the Deputy Governors shall 
be versed in agriculture was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's amendment urging that the salaries and allowances of the 
Governor and allowances of the Governor and Deputy Governors Bhall be subject 
to the vote of the Central Legislature was also defeated. 

Mr. Thampan’s and Mr. Jog's motions that the directors shall not hold office 
for more than ten yearB shared the same fate. 

All amendments to Clause 8 by non-officials being lost., it was adopted. 

Clause 4, prescribing the qualifications of the shareholders, was next taken up. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that the Society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 as a scheduled bank and not the companies 
registered under the Indian Companies Act shall be eligible to hold the shares of 
the bank. Mr. B. Das supporting explained that the object of the motion was to 
exclude the Dominions discriminating against the Indians from holding shares. 
Diwan Bahadur \Ramaswami Mudaliar pleaded for acceptance of the amendment. 
But it was lost, and Clause 4 was adopted. The House then adjourned. 

14th. DECEMBER After question hour to-day, clause 8 of the Reserve Bank 
Bill was passed, all amendments thereto being disposed of. 

Mr. T hamparis amendment to clauso 9 that eight members instead of five be 
elected from among the shareholders of the local boards was negatived after Bir 
George Bchuster’s objection that such increase in numbers would militate against 
direct election. 

Dr. Ziauddin moved an amendment urging deletion of the words, “Each share- 
holder having more than five shares has one vote, subject to a maximum of ten 
votes”. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh supporting said that the whole principle underlying the Bill, 
according to the Government was that the Bank should be free from political 
influence and for that reason they made the Bank a Shareholders’ Bank and not a 
State Bank. It is now necessary that one man should have one vote only irrespec- 
tive of the number of shares held by him bo that votes may not be stabilised. Agsiii 
if the amendment be accepted there may be a great demand for shares from 
among the a masses. It has been said by a majority of the members of the House 
that the agriculturists or rural population should come forward to buy shares and 
if they knew that they will have a vote, there will be more inducement for them to 
invest their money. a Though the dividend may not be so high, if they know they 
have got a voice in the management of the Bank, they will come forward to take 
shares. Then, again, by giving each shareholder one vote it will neutralise the evil 
prospect of domination by a small coterie. 

« r? Schuster opposed the motion which, when pressed to division, was 

lost by 28 voting for and 55 against 
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After clause 9 was passed, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar moved an 
ame ndm ent to clause 10, and sought to delete the provision from the clause that 
no person may be a director or a member of the local board of the Bank who had 
not been engaged for sometime in any agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
activities. Sir George Schuster accepted the amendment. 

Other amendments moved by Mr. Reddi and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed being 
defeated, clause 10 was adopted. 

The amendment by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed that the Governor, the Deputy 
Governors and the Directors may be removed before the expiry of their office 
if a resolution to that effect recording reasons thereof be passed by a majority of 
nine directors of the Central Board was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's next amendment urging deletion of sub-clause 5 of clause 
11 prescribing that membership of the Central or local legislatures is a disqualifica- 
tion for membership and directorship of the Reserve Bank was rejected, 47 voting 
against and 25 for. 

Clause 11 was next accepted by the House. 

Clause 12 relating to casual vacancies caused by the absence of the Governor, 
Deputy Governors and directors was next taken up for consideration. All amend- 
ments to clause 12 being disposed of, clause 12 was adopted. 

All amendments to clause 13 were also negatived and it was adopted. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. DECEMBER: — Clause 14 relating to the holding of general meetings of 
the Reserve Bank was taken up. Mr. Satish Sen's amendment that the shareholders 
present at the general meeting Bhould be entitled to discuss the annual accounts 
and report to the Central Board on the working of the Bank and other allied 
matters, was accepted. 

The amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to provide that the shareholders 
would be able to exercise their votes py proxy being carried, clause 14 was adopted. 

The amendment to clause 15 prescribing the constitution of the first Central 
Board in such a manner that at least 75 per cent of the voting directors should be 
Indians, was withdrawn by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed . 

Mr. Bhupat Singh , through an amendment, sought to provide that the first 
Governor of the Bank, who will be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council, 
should be a man with thorough banking and financial experience. The mover thought 
that it was a salutory and innocent provision which should be accepted. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir wanted an assurance fron the Government to this effect. 
Mr. S. G. Mxtra supported the motion and Mr. B. Das made a passionate appeal 
for its acceptance. The Finance Member assuring that the First Governor of the 
Bank would be the best man, the amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh was put to 
vote and declared lost. Other amendments were also negatived. Clauses 15 and 16, 
deleting with the first constitution of the Local Boards of the Bank were then 
adopted by the House. 

A large number of amendments was moved by non-officials to clause 17 detailing 
the functions of the Bank all of which were negatived. Mr. Thampan’s amendment 
sought io preclude the bank from purchasing securities from Indian States as 
provided in the Bill. Dr , Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr . Bhagatram Puri supported the 
motion. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar observed that the amendment was based 
on misconception. The bank was intended for Federal India which would not come 
into existence without the States coming into the federation. The motion was 
defeated. 

Mr . Aravamudha Ayangar’s amendment recommending that the bank might 
purchase shares of an international bank, gave rise to bitter speeches by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh } but it was carried by 54 votes 
against 13. 

All amendments moved by the Opposition Benches were loBt. Clauses 17, 18 
and 19 relating to the business which the bank should not transact were passed. 

Clauses 20 to 23 dealing with the obligation of the bank to transact business, 
the right of the bank to transact Government business in India and to issue notes 
etc., were hurriedly disposed of. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment that notes issued by the bank should 
not be of a denominational value of lees than Rs. 5. He pleaded if one rupee notes 
are issued it would drive the silver coins out of circulation and lead to great incon- 
veniences to the poor people. Be hinted that already the paper currency in circa- 
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lotion was in excess. Mr. Pari observed that the silver coins were largely counter- 
feited in the Panjab. 

16th. DECEMBER .'—Clauses 26 and 27 of the Reserve Bank Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved that clause 28 be amended to make the Bank liable 
for compensation for damaged and muti Mated notes of both the Reserve Bank and 
the Government of India. Sir George Schuster, opposing the motion, promised to 
set up a small expert committee consisting of the members of the Assembly, to 
examine the problem of damaged notes. The amendment wan, however, lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed's motion that provisions to the effect that rules regarding 
the refund of the value of currency notes be placed on the table of the House was 
accepted by Sir George Schuster. 

Thereafter clauses 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 were passed. 

Mr, Thampan moved an amendment that of the total asBests of the issue 
department not two-thirds shall consist of gold. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed made a long speech supporting the motion and reviewed 
the whole currency position of India and stressed the necessity of increasing the 
Gold Reserve of the country. The motion, however, was defeated. 

Discussion on other amendments to clause 33 relating to revaluation of gold was 
postponed till the discussion of ratio question was over. 

Clauses 34 to 36 dealing with the liabilities of issue department and the initial 
assets and liabilities of the Bank, and allied oucstions were adopted. 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayangar moved for deletion of the proviso to clauses 37 that 
40 crores in gold reserve could be reduced under certain contingencies only after 
sterling securities had been UBcd. 

When Raja Krishnamachariar was developing his argument against the amendment. 
Sir George Schuster intervening at the instance of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir stated 
that the misapprehensions were unfounded as he could not foresee or conceive of any 
circumstances when it would be necessary to deplete gold reserves. Sir George 
Schuster further said : “If you look at the problem strictly from a practical and 
impartial point of view our sterling reserves will not bo speculative reserves, while 
gold would be speculative. 

Mu Bhupat Singh voiced a strong feeling of the country that gold reserves 
should bo untouched so long other reserves were not disposed of. In the Select 
Committee there was somo talk about the fixation of certain percentage of gold 
reserves but any statutory percentage of gold reserves was given up on a definite 
understanding that minimum gold reserves would be 40 crores which would not be 
touched till the other reserves were not exhausted. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra thought that if Sir George Schuster were a free agent, he would 
unhesitatingly accept the Select Committee’s recommendations. But situated and 
subject to the dictation of higher quarters as he was he could not do so. He asked 
the Finance Member what was the logic behind his statement that sterling was less 
speculative than gold. 

The motion was then put to vote and negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Clauses 37 to 39 were disposed of in no time. 

Mr. JR, S, Sarma moved an amendment to clause 40, relating to the obligation 
of the Bank to sell Sterling at the rate as may be fixed by law which would be in 
force on the day prior to the section of the Bill coming into operation. He passion- 
ately pleaded for the acceptance of the motion ana Baid that he would rather go 
without central responsibility, without Reserve Bank, if the section about the ratio 
were not modified accoiding to the amendment. 

Mr. S, C, Mitra moved a further amendment that the rate of ratio might be 
announced by the Governor-General-in-Council after consulting expert opinion at 
the time of bringing the Act into operation which should be ratified by the legisla- 
ture. He warned the Government not to be too stolid by saying, “We won’t pay any 
heed to the public demand because when the Bill becomes operative one year heuoe, 
circumstances might change fundamentally.” They should not as well leave a loop- 
hole for speculators. Already speculation about the ratio compromise between the 
Government and the non-official members of the Assembly, broadcasted by subsi- 
dised News Agency, had upset the markets of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
To prevent such occurrences some provision be made for the ratio question being 
settled once for all by experts of International repute. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju moved an amendment to the effect that the'ratio be fixed at la. 4d. 
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Geueral discussion followed, Mr. Ramsay Scott being the first speaker. He 
observed that India within the British Empire was at a great disadvantage to-day 
as since 1914, her exchange had appreciated, while New Zealand, Australia ana 
Canada depreciated theirs to a great extent. 

Mr. Thampan supported Mr. Raju’s motion. The House then adjourned. 

18 th. DECEMBER In anticipation of an interesting debate on tho amendments 
to clauses 40 to 41, bearing on the ratio question, there were more visitors in the 
House than usual. Sir Leslie Hudson , Leader of the European group, was the first speaker 
to-day. At the outset he made it clear that he opposed all the amendments on the 
ratio question, but thereby he would not let a feeling gain ground in the House 
that votes of the European group were in the pocket of the Government. The 
Europeans, he said, were for stability and security generally. Sir Leslie said how 
members of the Assembly, including Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and others subscribed to the view that the exchange obliga- 
tions, to be referred to in the Reserve Bank Bill, should be in accord with the 
rupee-sterling ratio existing on the day when the Bill as enacted by the 
legislature had changed their front. He agreed that it was necessary that tho 
commodity price should rise, but it should come about by natural and normal 
means. The speaker commented upon Mr. SArma’s amendment as not being an 
honest one. Though the export of commodities might increase by possible 
devaluation he feared that the world markets, which were saturated with abnormal 
condition won't absorb more. Thus it won’t help the agriculturists as the profits 
accruing, due to possible rise in prices, would be swallowed up by middlemen, while 
it would worsen the Government’s budget by 85 crorcs. Concluding, Sir Leslie said 
that the efforts now being made in this behalf in the House and outside were like 
trying to produce lightning by imitating thunderstorm. 

Mr. R . P. Mody , criticising Sir Leslie Hudson, reminded him of the fact how this 
iniquitous ratio was forced down the throat of unwilling India by Sir Basil Blackett. 
He said, even though a capitalist, ho must plead for the poor ryots. Though the 
majority of the Empire countries depreciated their currencies, the India Government 
turned a deaf ear to the revaluation agitation. He inquired what other nostrum 
the Government had got in its pharmacopoeia for curing the evil of low prices. 
Pleading for acceptance of his and Mr. Sarma’s amendment, Mr. Mody said : If 
you agree to our movement for devaluation, I assure you it will be supported by 
economic facts and figures, but the present position is intolerable that the legisla- 
ture should be denied an opportunity of having its say on the ratio question. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan vehemently accused the Government and stated that Indian 
industries were hard hit by overvalued rupee. He said the solution of unemploy- 
ment problem lay in rapid industrialisation of the country, but the present ratio ex- 
change far from helping it was actually digging the grave for the existing industries. 

Diuan Bahadur Mudaliar took Sir Leslie Hudson severely to task for having 
accused the members of the London Committee for repudiation of signature. It 
was Sir Leslie Hudson, he said, who was guilty of such repudiation, because when 
the Government brought forward an amendment deleting the clause inserted by the 
Select Committee that the first Governor of the Bank be of five years’ tested bank- 
ing experience, Sir Leslie Hudson quietly voted with the Government against the 
Committee’s recommendations, to which he was a party. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
confessed that he was not perturbed by the bogey of speculation if the present 
ratio was disturbed. There was speculation and it would continue to be theirs but 
it would be futile and unwise on the part of the Government to hold stubbornly 
that on_ September 1, 1934, when possibly the Reserve Bank begins functioning, the 
ratio will be Is. 6d. f neither more nor less. That course would be dangerously futile 
because the members were not prophets to look so far ahead. 

Mr. F, E, James reiterated the view-point of his leader Sir Leslie Hudson that 
the attitude of the members of the London Committee in the Assembly was incon- 
sistent. He saw no light how the disparity in internal and world prices — a world 
;mala , Be’ r cpuld be cured. Continuing Mr. James said that it wju* highly doubtful 
if depreciation of currency would lead even to a temporary rise in the prices. But 
it would in auy case raise the cost of living while the wages would remain station- 
*?• there would thus be a great industrial unrest. He held that those countries 
which had depreciated currencies had been forced to do so by their budgetary in- 
equuibrium but India’s budgetary position was flawlessly sound. 

Mr. Rang a lysr maintained that the present ratio was regarded by both com- 
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mercially minded patriots and the agriculturists as an outrage on India’s finance. 
While other countries were forced to devaluate by budgetary insolvency. India was 
forced not to devaluate by official whims. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

1 fifth. DECEMBER : — Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed was the first speaker this morning. 
Supporting devaluation, he said it would stimulate exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts while the international price level will also rise. Just as in 1927 the problem 
to-day is to raise the prices and the best way of doing that was to effect a reduction 
of the rupee ratio. 

At this stage the closure was moved and accepted. Sir George Schuster rose to 
reply amidst cheers. Sir George Schuster said Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment press- 
ing for an enquiry into the Ratio question would leave the door open for speculators 
while they wanted to proceed on a firm ground. So also Mr. Sarma’s amendment 
leaves the position vague. So far as the amendments of Mr. Mody [were concerned, 
as Sir Cowasji Jchahgir frankly admitted, he supported it because he did not mean 
anything. Mr. Sarma’s amendment, as also Mr. Mody’s, really meant nothing nor 
would they compel the Government to return to the legislature for the Government 
might issue an ordinance which, if in force on the day prior to when this section 
comes into force, would become a permanent law. Continuing hiB speech, Sir 
George Schuster made a sensational revelation. He said a letter over the forged 
signature of Mr. J. B. Taylor, Additional Secretary, Finance Department, had beeu 
sent to the “Associated Press”, asking them to broadcast certain message and the 
“Associated Press” put it on wires. On enquiry from the Telegraph Department 
Mr. Taylor asked the “Associated Press” to stop the message. Similarly, another 
message sent by the “Associated Press” about the possibility of Ratio compromise, 
which upset the Bombay Market, had to be contradicted. It all shows that a gang 
of vultures wbb hanging over the markets and if the Government allowed any un- 
certainty to prevail, the interests of poor agriculturists will go by the Board. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “When these vultures hang about the markets, 
the sort of atmosphere that prevails, the risks inherent therein have got to be 
guarded against and this is the reason why we have got to take up a strong and 
definite attitude. Therefore, I say that the Government intend to maintain the 
present position. Wo cannot allow the present bill to be passed into an Act, if 
the list of any of the present amendments is incorporated therein leaving the posi- 
tion vague and indefinite. There must be no misunderstanding on this point”. 

The amendment of Mr. Sarma was pressed to a division. The amendment stating 
that the Reserve Bank shall Bell to'any person who makes a demand k of gold at the 
rate which may be fixed by law in force on the day prior to the coming into force 
of this section was lost by 45 voting for and 63 against. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment, pressing that the ratio bo fixed by the .Governor- 
General-in-Oouncil after consultation with expert opinion in the country at the 
time of bringing this act into operation, was also negatived. 

Mr. Modi/s amendment to the effect that in clause 40, for the words <( a rate 
not below one shilling five pence and fortynine sixty-fourths of penny for rupee.” 
the words “rate at which on the day prior to the coming into force of this section, 
the Governor-General in Council be by law under obligation to sell sterling” bo 
substituted, was also negatived. 

The last amendment on the same subject on which the House divided was Mr. 
Sadiq Husain’s which wanted the Rupee-ratio to be fixed at one Shilling four pence. 
The amendment was thrown out by the House by 57 voting against and 47 for. 

Amendments on the ratio issue being of clauses 40 and 41 were adopted by the 
House in about half ei hour’s time. 

Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment to clause 42, whereby the demand and time liabilities 
would mean liabilities payable within and after 30 days was negatived. 

Clauses 43 and 44 were adopted by the house without much discussion. There 
was heated debate on Mr. Sitaramraju’s amendment to clause 45, seeking to reduce 
the period of agreement by the Reserve Bank with the Imperial to 10 years instead 
of 15 years. Dr. Ziauddin accused the Imperial Bank of “Swindling.” Sir George 
Schuster strongly protested against the use of such unparliamentary term. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir deplored that anybody should call names in the honourable house. 
The motion was negatived, after which the house adjourned. 

20fth. DECEMBER After clause 45 was adopted, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved 
an amendment to clause 46 which specified that “rupee security worth five orores 
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be transferred to the Bank by Govemor-General-in-Council” be deleted. Mr. 
Bhnpat Singh opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster also opposed the 
amendment. The Amendment was eventually lost. 

Thereafter clauses 46 v 47, 48 and 49 were adopted without any discussion. 

To Clause 50 Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that at least one of the 
auditors of the Bank should be an Indian. On the Finance Member’s opposition this 
was also negatived. Clause 51 was passed. 

Progress was made thereafter at a gallopping speed and clauses 52,53 and 54 
were passed in less than half-an-hour. 

Mr. Aravamudha Iyengar's amendment to clause 55 that nothing should be con* 
tained in any declaration which shall operate and affect the Bank with a notice of 
any trust, was accepted and the clause wa9 passed. 

The President ruled out of order Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment to clause 
58 suggesting that certain sections of the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 bo altered to 
enable the coinage of Gold Mohar equal to Rs. 20 standard weight ofj Mohur 164.4 
troy. 

An interesting debate on Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment that after clause 59 
the following new clause be substituted : “The Bank shall at an earliest possible 
date and in any case within two years from the date on which the Act comes into 
force establish a rural credit department as the district department of the bank to 
finance inter alia the agricultural operations. 


21st DECEMBER With the passage of all the clauses, the second reading of 
the Reserve Bank Bill was concluded. Mr. Sitarama Raju’s amendment that a rural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank be established in any case within two years 
of the Bank’s coming into existence waB further debated. 

Mr. Qovinda Ready welcomed the ideal of a rural credit department but sounded 
a note of warning againBt the danger of over-borrowing by the agriculturists and 
held that the acceptance of the amendment while preventing hasty action promises 
a steady forward policy in developing rural banking in India. 

Saraar Sant Singh , while whole-heartedly supporting the amendment, condemned 
the statement made in the Assembly by Mr. Abaul Aziz, Commissioner. Amballa 
Division, that agriculturists should repudiate the debts. Tho Hardar thought that 
establishment of the rural department would have a salutary effect on the money 
market and rates of interests would be coming down. 

Bir George Schuster thought that the Reserve Bank could help the agriculturists 
through Co-operative Banks. 

Mr. Raju withdrew his amendment and substituted another providing that tho 
Bank shall create an agricultural credit department the functions of which shall be 
to maintain an expert staff to study questions relating to agricultural credit. This 
amendment was accepted. 

Mr. Bhnpat Singh's motion seeking to guard against accumulation of a largo 
number of shares in one hand was withdrawn. 

Mr. Thampan' 8 amendment that profits of the issue department should go to 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of to the shareholders was defeated. 

Several amendments moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urging reduction of 
commission to be paid to the Imperial Bank were also negatived. 

All clauses and schedules being adopted Clause 1, which was originally passed 
over, was taken up. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which sought to provide that 
extension of life of the Reserve Bank Act after 25 years should be granted by the 
Legislature on the petition of the Bank in that behalf. 

Raja Krishnamachari moved for deletion of sub-clause 4 of clause 1, stating 
that the Act should remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until 
repealed. 

The amendment was supported by the Government and carried by 45 votes 
against 16. 


Clause one as amended was then put to vote and passed, after which the 
m °red that the preamble to the Bill be adopted. 

With the passing of the preamble the second reading was concluded. 

Sir George Schuster then moved, amidst cheers, that the Bill as amended by the 
Assembly be passed. 

Mr. Vtdyasagar Panday, who was the first speaker during the third reading 
VE *g*» complimented Sir George Schuster, on safely piloting the Bui, 
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Mr. Joshi observed that both the Government and the legislature had failed in 
their duty in limiting the number of voters and share-hdlderB to a few. 

Mr. 13. R. Pun complained that the reading was like the burial service. Sir 

George Schuster had succeeded, not on the merits of the measure, but because 

there were members who had not the boldness to oppose it. He contended that 
the Bill had been gone through in the form the Government wanted. If the Finance 

Member had put aside the weapon of patronage, he could not have carried a single 

division. However, if the country had lost, let them hope that individuals had 
benefited. Mr. Puri divided the Government supporters into three categories : 
firstly, those who owned their existence in the House to the Government ; secondly, 
those who, through past tradition or past favours or future expectations, threw 
their lot with the Government and thirdly, those who were periodical supporters 
of the Government and had helped the Government to pilot a certain measure. There 
was an offshoot of this class. They wished to please the Government as well as the 
people, and on occasions put up a fight on behalf of the people. They had a sample 
of this over the ratio question, when the leader of the European group accused 
them of dishonesty of purpose. Mr. Puri, continuing, referred to the London 
Committee and said that the members on it were not chosen by the House. There- 
fore the House was not bound to carry out the wishes of such a Committee. The 
report of the Committee was not even relevant to discussions in the House, and 
yet when the Members of that Committee took up certain attitude they were cons- 
tantly warned not to disown the signature. Yet the Committee’s findings were 
neither legally nor even morally binding on the House. Mr. Puri contended that 
these members bad no business to go to hypothecate their views beforehand. Now 
these leaders found themselves separated from their following, nor could the Govern- 
ment own them, because they could not give an unhesitating support. Dealing 
with the Bill itself. Mr. Puri contended that legislative proceedings were a mere 
eye-wash merely to obtain their seal to it, and they were threats hanging over them 
that if they did not pass the measure, there would be no constitutional reform. 

Mr. Puri had not concluded when the House rose • 

22nd. DECEMBER The Reserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly to-day 
after a career of keen contention. 

The Tariff Act Amendment Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhoro introduced his Tariff Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to levy 
enhanced duties on a wide variety of imported articles, most of them likely to be of 
necessarily daily use, with a view to safeguarding Indian industries which had been 
suffering from competition of an exceptional nature which proved a menace to their 
continued existence. The provisions shall have immediate effect. 

The President then adjourned the House Sine die . 



THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION-CALC UTTA, 8th. AUO. to 8th . SEPT. 1933 
Unemployment Among Youths 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
the 8th. August 1933. After interpellations, Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddnr moved for 
the immediate appointment of a Committee consisting of fifteen including the 
Ministers of Agriculture and of Education and Acharya Ray, with power to co-apt 
experts, to inquire into the miserable condition of the educated youths of Bengal 
owing to unemployment and to devise means as to how the situation could be pro- 
perly dealt with. Mr. Poddar complained that while every civilized Government wan 
tackling the problem of unemployment, it was a tragedy that in this country, 
the Government was doing nothing to relievo unemployment. The speaker 
characterised the lot of educated Bengalis, many of whom were B. A.'s and M. A.’s 
as worse than miserable and attributed their political unrest to starvation consequent 
upon unemployment. 

In the course of the debate which ensued the resolution waB widely supported. 
Nawab Faroqui y Minister, assuring the House of Government sympathy, referred 
to the unemployment relief schemes already initiated by him and said that the 
committee asked for would only hamper matters. The mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai then moved that in filling appointments under 
the Government, of Bengal none but Bengalis or men domiciled in Bengal be in 
future recruited, except in cases where specialised knowledge was necessary and no 
suitable candidate of either description was forthcoming. The mover quoted Acharya 
Roy to show that men of other provinces had invaded Bengal, leaving the children 
of the soil helpless. Whatever the justification for the appointment of non-Bengalis 
to Government jobs in the days when Calcutta was the capital of India, there was 
no excuse to-day when in every province the slogan was to exclude the men of 
other provinces. 

Rai Haridhofte Dutt opposed the motion aud made caustic remarks on what 
he called the small-mindedness underlying the resolution. Did not Bengalis go to 
other provinces, including far-off Punjab and Mudras, and get appointed to high 
jobs and did they not thereby add to the lustre of Bengal ? 

Mr. 8 anti Shekaresioar Roy , supporting the resolution, condemned the Govern- 
ment policy of excluding Bengalis from appointments to the police services which, 
ho said, had been reserved for Bcharis and U. P. men. lie warned Sir William 
Prentice that if be wanted real peace in Bengal he should put an end to the 
calculated distrust of my people”. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, in further supporting the resolution, recalled Mr. 
Haridhone Duti’s speech and took him to task for his big talk”. He continued: 
You might talk of Nationalism and all that. You can speak of a larger and 
united India, but it should not be forgotten that Bengalis are not wanted in other 
Provmees. Mr. Basu pleaded that “Bengal for Bengalis” must be the slogan. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill* 

9th. AUGUST : — The public galleries were crowded to-day, when the Council 
discussed the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy , 
Minister for Local Self-Government, moving that the Bill be referred to a select 


The Calcutta Corporation on the 14th. August passed a resolution refusing to send 
representative before the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
lUfficial) Bill in response to the invitation of the Secretary to the Bengal Council to 
•eua three representatives. The Corporation held that the bill was unnecessary and 
20 
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committee of seventeen, including himself, with instructions to submit a report by 
the loth August, made a speech which lasted for over an hour and-a-half. The 
Minister observed that the Government would not have brought forward the Bill 
were they not convinced that it was essential. 

Explaining the objects of the Bill, the Minister said that it was intended to 
stop appointments of persons convicted of offences against the State and other anti- 
Government activities and to confer on the Corporation the right to be reimbursed 
through disallowance and surcharge of loss of its property or waste of its funds 
due to the neglect or misconduct of its employees, councillors, aldermen or members 
of committees. Referring to the controversy between the Government and the 
Corporation on the question of appointments of political prisoners the Minister 
said that the Corporation had disclaimed responsibility for the political activities 
of its employees outside office-hours and had further declared that Civil Disobedience 
was not an offence for which disciplinary action was necessary because it involved 
no moral turpitude and that teachers were (given leave during imprisonment 
because leave was due to them. After reading several extracts from what he charac- 
terised as the unsatisfactory replies of the Corporation to many inquiries made by 
the Government, the Minister charged the Corporation with maladministration. The 
Minister thought the Bill was urgent from the point of view of the State in general 
a jd of Calcutta rate-payers in particular. Continuing, he emphasised the “supremacy” 
of the Legislative Council and averred that the Government did only their duty 
of bringing the maladministration to its notice and seeking a legal remedy as 
Jh© e3 «8ting Act had been found wanting. The Minister denied that the Government 
had been actuated by vindictive spirit to deprive the Corporation of its 
autonomy. He declared that the Bill sought to prevent exploitation of 
Municipal resources in a manner antagonistic to the State. The Minister, 
proceeding, said that it could never be reasonably claimed that the 
Corporation should be given unfettered choice to choose its employees. “It may be 
argued”, said the Minister, “that terrorism has its root in unemployment and it is. 
therefore, expedient to find suitable appointments for persons convicted of terrorism 
which may cure them.” He refused to accept the general proposition, which meant 
paying a high premium to assassinations and other violent crimes. The Government, 
however, did appreciate the argument that, in some cases, employment might cure 
the wrong-doer, and he instanced the sanctioning by the Government of the appoint- 
ment of the Assessor of the Improvement Trust Tribunal, who had ceased to bo 
a terrorist and was anxious to settle down in life. In Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh 
Roy’s opinion the decision as to who, among the terrorists, were curable and who 
were not, should lie with the Government and not with a local body, especially as 
the Corporation had not desired to reclaim them through offering employment. The 
terrorists’ movements were of a secret character and it was impossible for the 
police to place all the facts before the Corporation. Apart from the political or 
moral side of the question the Minister was doubtful whether these teachers were 
able to devote their time and attention to teaching. Continuing, he quoted the 
Accountant-General of Bengal to prove that the Corporation accounts were defective 
and that the Corporation had evaded the Municipal law requiring the taking of 
Government sanction before inaugurating new schemes And that audit objections 
were never properly attended to, 

The Minister dwelt at length on the objections to surcharge and quoted British 
and Scotch examples and also the example of Madras, where the Government 
Audit and surcharge were working without any hitch for over fourteen years. 
How then, he asked, could it become unworkable in Calcutta ? After quoting over 

unworkable. The Mayor made it clear that their attitude did not mean the adop- 
tion of non-cooperation but he thought that no purpose would be served by sending 
representatives. The Mayor, Mr. S. K. Basu, presided at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on the next day to protest against the Bill. Three resolutions were adopted 
recording the considered opinion of the meeting that the Bill was unnecessary and 
obstructive to the smooth progress of the municipal administration, condemning the 
action . of the Minister in trying to create an unfavourable impression against the 
authorities of the Corporation by making allegations based on inaccurate information 
ana exaggerated facts, also recording the opinion that the Government had done 
grave ^ injustice to the representatives of the rate-payers in refusing to discuss th8 
necessity of the bill, and finally endorsing the resolution adopted by the Corpora" 
um opposing in toto the bill designed to curb the civic rights of the people* 
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twenty instances where t according; to him, the Corporation had suffered a loss on 
account of bad collection and bad accounting, the Minister explained why tie 
could not accept the Corporation’s request for a conference. The Council being 
already seized of the Bill, all that the Corporation could suggest was improvements, 
whereas it had urged wholesale withdrawal of the Bill. He assured the House 
that the Government would see to it that surcharges were not levied with retrospec- 
tive effect, although the Bill generally took the date of Chittagong raid as the aate 
of the recrudescence of terrorist and violent crimes in the province. He concluded 
with an appeal for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Moulvt FaxM Haq (ex-Minister) moved for the circulation of the Bill for elicit- 
ing public opinion ana warned the Minister against relying too much on parti- 
culars furnished by the Department presided over by the "Prime Minister of 
Bengal, Sir William Prentice.” Mr. Fazlul Haq declared that they might disagree 
with the opinions held by certain politicians. Speaking for himself, he was not in 
agreement with ninety per cent of the opinions held by Mr. Gandhi, but it would 
be absurd in these days of democracy to penalise political opinion. The Bill seemed 
to him to be absurd and mischievous. Were the Government aware that the very 
people in their employ, who were used for putting down the Non-co-operation 
Movement, sympathised with the Movement which they believed to be patriotic, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq thought that by circulating the Bill to public bodies and associa- 
tions in Calcutta, the Government would be doing the barest justice to the Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moving another amendment for eliciting public opinion before the 
31st December, said that it was a tragedy that the charter of liberties granted to 
the second city of the British Empire by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, father of 
Indian Nationalism, was sought to be withdrawn by an unwise Minister. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu said that anlanxious and dispassionate consideration 
of the Bill had led him to the conclusion that it should not have been introduced 
at all. He exposed the absurdity of the Bill which, according to his interpretation 
of it, penalised not only those imprisoned for Bix months and above, but also those 
sentenced to a fine of two rupees for petty offences. Thus, a person who was con- 
victed by an honorary magistrate was disentitled for all time to come for entering 
the Corporation service. It seemed to Mr. Basu that it would be far cheaper for 
the tax- payer to get so-called objectiouablo men deported or detained than the 
present costly discussion in the Council. 

Mr. Townsend , Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing circulation, quoted 
instances of what he called evasion by the Corporation of lawful control by the 
Government. The speaker covered the same ground as Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
but in greater detail. 

After several other members had spoken, the Minister, replying to the debate, 
denied that the Bill sought to penalise political opinion. The House divided and 
rejected Mr. Fazlal Haq’s amendment by 84 to 17 votes. The motion for a select 
committee was then put and agreed to. 

10th. AUGUST The House accepted the personnel of the Select Committee as 
settled by Sir B. P. Singh Roy t to consider the Calcutta Municipal Amending Bill, 
and instructed the Committee to submit its report by the 18th August, after which 
the third reading will be taken up. 

Bengal Public Amusement Bill 

Sir William Prentice introduced the Bengal Places of Public Amusement Bill, 
and it was referred to a Select Committee. The object of the Bill was to provide for 
better control of certain places of public amusement and carnivals where gambling 
was prevalent and required that licences should be taken for keeping such places. 
Sir william Prentice explained that he wanted the Bill to be passed this session in 
order to bring it into force at the cold weather season. 

Pbesy. Small Cause Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble 8ir William Prentice then moved his Bill 'further to qnend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 1882. He also moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahashay moved an amendment for 
circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir 
Willian having accepted the amendment for circulation, it was carried nnani* 
mously by the House. 
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Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

At the conclusion of the official business, the Council accepted the resolution 
recommending the appointment of none but Bengalis or men domiciled in the 
Province in the future except in cases of specialised knowledge or paucity of suit- 
able men. The House defeated, by 37 to 23 votes, an amendment requiring recruit- 
ment in proportion of the population. Sir William Prentice, on behalf of the 
Government, stated that it was difficult to recruit on a population basis, but efforts 
would be made to enlist recruitment to the Services from the various communities, 
subject to the test of minimum qualification. 

Medical Belief in Bengal 

1 lib. AUGUST To-day’s sitting of the Council was an extremely dull one. 
There were neither anv interesting interpellations nor any important resolutions 
except one of Rai Bahadur Dr. Uaridlmn Dutta which recommended the forma- 
tion of a committee from representatives of the Government, the Corporation and 
the principal medical institutions of the country to examine “the adequacy of hos- 
pital accommodation including the provision for infectious cases, prepare a co-ordinat- 
ed quinquennial or decennial programme of work with rough estimates of cost, for 
future expansion and development in the matter of medical relief (including any 
new line of work that may usefully be started) and suggest how the work ana 
responsibility may be divided between Government, the Corporation and private 
efforts." 

After the division on this resolution was over the Council again lapsed into the 
dullness in which its proceedings began. A few more unimportant resolutions were 
gone through, the House getting thinner and thinner, till at length it was pointed 
out to the Hon’ble President that the House did not form a quorum. The bell was 
rung, at intervals, for several times calling in the members without success when 
the Hon’ble President declared that the Council stood adjourned till the 14th. 

14th. AUGUST:— When questions were over, the Hon’blc Sir William Prentice 
presented the Report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Money-Lenders Bill 
1933 and the Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Wakfs Bill, 1932 . r 

Village Self-Government Bill 

Moving that the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury said that his Bill, if passed, would go 
greatly to benefit the agricultural population. 

Opposing the Roriblc Minister for Local Self Government Baid that his Bill Wf3 
against the principle of Village Self-Government Act. Requesting the mover to 
withdraw his resolution the Hon’ble Minister said that the Government was intend- 
ing to introduce a comprehensive Bill in the near future. 

On being put to vote the motion was lost. 

Embankment Amend. Bill 

Mr. N. R \ Basu’ s motion for reference of the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) 
Bill to a Select Committee was then moved and carried with a slight alteration in 
the personnel of the Select Committee. 

Maulavi Syed Majid Buksh’s Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1932 was next 
taken np for discussion. 

The original motion as well as the motion for circulation were both lost. 

Estates Partition Amend. Act 

The motion for reference of the Estates Partition Act (Amendment) Billto a 
Select Committee was withdrawn on request from the Hon’ble Member for Local 
Self-Government. The motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
public opiuiou thereon till the 15th September was passed. 

Bengal State Lotteries Bill 

Then came up the Bengal State Lotteries Bill, 1933 which evoked some interest. 
The mover. Mr. P. N. Banerjee said that an abnormal situation bad arisen in the 
country. The Governmeut was perpetually in want of money. Whenever any bene- 
ficent scheme was evolved Government would come out with the plea that nothing 
could be done as there was no money. 
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He said—' ‘‘Lotteries are being run for so many charitable institutions as would 
be difficult to enumerate. Lotteries are held in foreign countries and they take 
away mcuey from India.” In most countries of the Continent Sweep-stakes were 
organised by Government. He cited, as an example, the Irish Sweepstake. From 
Calcutta alone they had taken away about 20 lakhs of rupees, if this money were 
left in India, much good could have been done, in the opinion of the speaker, for 
the better management of hospitals. According to the speaker, the organisers of 
Irish Sweepstake gave away in prizes over 22 crons of rupees during the period 
November, 1913 to June 1933 and spent 50 lakhs of rupceB on hospitals. The Irish 
hospitals which, according to the speaker, were the worst hospitals in the world 
save, perhaps, the Indian hospitals, were now the bcBt equipped in the world. This 
was what the Irish Free State was doing. 

Then he suggested that Government could not find a better way out than by 
organising such lotteries. He said that Government had organised such lotteries 
during the Wartime. What was there to prevent them now ? In the opinion of the 
speaker the situation could not be more abnormal. He was prepared for the 
circulation of his Bill if that was the opinion of the House. He suggested that 
20 p. c. of the total sale should go to meet the running expenses, 50 p. c. to chari- 
ties and the balance of 30 p. c to Government offers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Wood head was for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Rai Bahadur Kcshah Chandra Bancrjee supported the amendment 
for circulation. Mr. Armstrong supported Mr. 1\ Banerjee’s motion. The resolution 
being put to vote was lost. The motion for circulation was carried. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Moving the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1933 Mr. P . Banerjee said : — 
‘Tn Bombay wo find that there are already labour representatives in the Corpora- 
tion, while there are no labour members in the Calcutta Corporation.” In hiB opinion 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have their representative in the Corporation. 

The Hon’blc Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy opposed the motion. He said he did 
not know wherefrom the mover had collected the figures. He further said that 
in the whole of Bengal the labour population comprised of only 5 lakhs. He failed to 
see the reason on what grounds the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have a represen- 
tative in the Corporation. He hoped that the House would accept his motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. P. Banerjcc’s motion for consideration of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 
The Hon’ble Minister’s amendment for circulation was passed. The resolution over, 
the Council was adjourned. 

Bengal Waterways Bill 

15th. AUGUST : — The Council to-day practically devoted the whole of its time 
to discussing the Bengal Waterways Bill introduced by Sir A . K. Qhuxnavi, 
Member-in -charge of the Irrigation Department. At his instance, the Bill was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided for the creation of a board of 
trustee to take over navigable waterways from the Irrigation department and 
administer and maintain them throughout the Presidency. In the course of a 
lengthy speech, Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that the Bill would bring into existence, 
for the first time, a definite organisation which would be responsible for the cam-, 
paign against the water hyacinth pest., which caused and was still causing havoc 
to trade, agriculture and public health. The maintenance of navigable water-ways 
would react favourably upon the economic life of the province. 

Bengal Cess Amendment Bill 

The Hon’ble Sir Pravas Chandra Mitter then introduced the Bengal Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1933. To the members who proposed moving the amendments for circu- 
m Bay that his Bill had taken into consideration all the grievances 

which they sought to redress. He assured the house that he would be very grate- 
iul for any useful suggestions not only from the members of the Select committee 
but also from other members who took a real interest in that Bill. If any member 
*ny suggestions to make— let him make them as soon as possible. Government 
would take every care to put them before the Select Committee. In framing the 
■tom, the speaker said, the Praja Party, the European Councillors, the Landholders' 
Association and Tenants’ Association had all been consulted. The Bengal Cess Bill had 
been undertaken on the concensus of opinion of the people who were so consulted. 
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AUGUST The whole of the sitting of the Council to-day was devoted to 
the dMeuswon of the Bengal Gees (Amendment) Bill, 1933, which had been introduced 
in the Council the previous day by the Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

• * •™ en dment /or circulation moved by Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury was 
« . i ar 8 e nu . m ber of amendments which sought to add to the personnel of 
the Select Committee was not moved. One moved by Mr. P, Banerjee was lost. 
Another moved by Mr. Khetra Mohan Roy , who sought to add the names of Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar and himself also shared the same fate. Not satisfied with 
this, he called for a division. On division the motion was lost, 56 voting against 
and only 6 for the motion. 

The Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter then moved that the Bengal Cess Amend* 
ment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to remove the various anomalies which had resulted 
from the working of the original Cess Act, chief among which were that the valua- 
tion depended on the accidental differences in the rates of rent and on whether the 
land had been sub-let or not. 

In recent years dissatisfaction with the system had been expressed frequently in 
the Legislative Council and Government after consulting members representing all 
interests had come to the conclusion that the method which should be adopted in 
future when any of the districts for which a record-of-rights under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act had been prepared was revalued, was that contained in Chapter VII A 
of the Bill which represented the view of all groups who attended the Conferences 
at which the question of amending the Cess Act had been discussed. 

The Council then stood adjourned till the 22nd August. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

22nd. AUGUST The Council discussed to-day the Bengal Money-lenders' 
Bill. A large number of amendments was gone through which were either 
lost, or not moved or withdrawn. Some interest hung round a resolution moved 
by Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee which sought to restrict the opera- 
tion of the Act “In such areaB and with respect to such classes of moneylenders as 
the Local Government may by notification in the Calcutta Gazette appoint.” 
Division was called on ihis motion, which was lost by 49 to 42 votes. 

An amendment, moved by Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, which sought 
to restrict the application of the Act to particular areas, not all over Bengal at 
the same time, was opposed by Khan Bahadur Axixul Huy. Dr. Naresh Chandra 
Sen Oupta also opposed it on the ground that sueh operation of the Act in parti- 
cular areas would lead to Berious dislocation of trade in those areas. But if the 
Act was brought in operation all over Bengal and at the same time, there was no 
apprehension of such dislocation of business. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. W. H. Thompson moved an amendment for the exemption of banking 
corporations and such other bodies registered under the Indian Companies Act 
whose primary object was not money-lending and which did not charge a higher 
rate of interest than what was stipulated in the Bill from the operation of the Act. 

Mr. P. Banerjee , opposing him, said that he remained unconvinced by Mr. 
Thompson’s amendment. As certain loan offices in the mofussil were charging a 
very high rate of interest; the Bill was being passed to put a check on these 
unscrupulous money-lending institutions. It did not include in any wav banking 
institutions provided it did not charge a rate of interest higher than 12# p. c. 

23rd. AUGUST Discussion to-day centred mainly round three amendments ; one 
moved by the Hon’blc Sir William Prentice , was carried— the other two were lost. 
Division was requisitioned twice, one on the amendment of Sir William Prentice, 
which was carried by 50 to 31 votes and the other on an amendment of Moulavi 
Abdul Quasem which was lost by an identical margin. 

Clause 3 lays down that if in any suit in respect of any money lent by a money 
lender after the commencement of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, it is found that 
the interest charged exceeds the rate of 12# per cent per annum in the case of 
an unsecured loan or that there is a stipulation for rests at intervals of less than 
six months, the Court shall, until the contrary iB proved, presume for the purpose 
of section 3 of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, that the interest charged is excessive 
ana that the transaction was harsh and unconscionable and was substantially unfair, 
but this provision shall be without prejudice to the powers of the Court under the 
said section where the Court is satisfied that tire interest charged, though not 
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exceeding 12)6 per cent, per annum» or 25 per cent, per annum, as the ease may 
be, is excessi ve. 

Moving that for the figure “12}” the figure “15” be substituted, the Hon’ble 
Sir William Prentice said that he had invited opinions of District authorities on 
the matter and a great majority of them were of opinion that 15 p. c. would be 
the right rate of interest. In his opinion, it was a iuat figure, so he suggested 
that the figure 15 should be substituted for the figure 12} p. c. 

Moving his own motion, which sought to raise the rate of interest on secured 
and unsecured loans to 18} and 17} respectively, Mr. N. IT. Basu said that from 
the report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee it was found that the 
rate of interest varied greatly in different parts of the province. As a member of 
that committee, Khan Bahadur Azizul Bug was of opinion that 37} p. c. was a 
just rate. Hie economic condition of the country had not certainly improved since 
that time and he apprehonded that money would not be forthcoming if such a low 
rate was accepted oy the House. 

Supporting the amendment of Sir William Prentice, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 
Woodhead said that there was danger if the house tried to fix a very much lower 
rate of interest than the actual rate. Replying to Mr. N. K. Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Bug said that he had changed his opinion and he had changed it deliber- 
ately. As regards the motion in question, he would leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

The amendment of Sir William Prentice was put to vote and carried. Division 
being called for the amendment was carried by 50 to 31 votes. Mr. N. K. Basu’s 
amendment was lost. 

24th. AUGUST . A number of amendments, relating to clause 3 of the Bill, 
which sought to fix a rate of interest beyond which the court might consider usu- 
rious and provided stipulation for rests, was gone through and lost. No interesting 
debate centred round any of these amendments. Interest, however, was evinced 
when clause 4 of the Bill came up for discussion. 

Clause 4 lays down : “Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, where in any 
suit in respect of any money lent by a mony-lender before the commencement of 
this Act it is found that the arrears of interest amount to a sum greater than the 
principal of the loan, the Court, unless it is satisfied that the money-lender had 
reasonable grounds for not enforcing his claim earlier, may limit the amount of 
such interest recoverable in the suit to an amount equal to the principal of the 
loan.” 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for the omission of the clause, Supporting, 
Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Mukherjee said that if the House accepted that clause, 
the effect of it on co-operative societies would be disastrous, Supporting, Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen-Qupta said that it might so happen that a loan which had been given 
at a very low rate of interest had grown to a figure much above the principal. Then, 
the burden of proving that there were reasonable grounds for delay in enforcing his 
claim earlier lay on the creditor. In his opinion , such a piece of legislation would 
be extremely hard on such creditors who, through sheer kindness, had allowed a 
debt to accumulate in times when the Bill was not in operation. Opposing the 
amendment, Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan said that having regard to the prevailing 
distress of the debtors it would not be right or just to enforce realisation of more 
than the principal amount. So far as past transactions were concerned, loans were 
generally made at a very high rate of interest ; that was the main reason why 
interest had accumulated to an amount higher than the principal in most cases. 
He saw no reason why that clause should be omitted. 

The amendment was lost, on division, 12 voting for and 60 against. Then follow- 
ed a number of amendments which sought to alter the wording of the clause, ad- 
ding to deleting or substituting a word or clause for another. They were all lost 
f*®*# one, moved by Maulvi Abdul Eakim . which sought to substitute the word 
♦iTn-n * ma y’ to* clause. Khnn Bahadur Azizul Buq } Member in charge of 
toe Bill, accepted the amendment. Mr. J, L. Bane rjee opposed it. In the course 
of his speech he said that the ends of justice would be frustrated if the court was 
Pjenno discretion in the matter. In nis opinion there were hundreds of cases in 
wnieh moneylenders had refused to go to the court out of consideration for the 
aeb tor. The result of the operation of the Act would be that such moneylenders 
would be penalised. In the opinion of Mr. Abdul Quasem there was no question of 
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injustice involved in that matter. It might be that the debtor failed to pay the 
interest simply through his inability, through sheer distress. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried. On a division being called it was 
carried by 53 to 19 votes. The clause, as altered, (by the situation of shall for may) 
was passed. The Council then adjourned. 

25th. AUGUST The discussion on the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill came to a 
close to-day. The Bill as amended and passed by the Council, was very much the 
same as it emerged from the Select Committee, the only notable alteration being 
effected by the amendment of the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice which had fixed the 
rate of interest at 15 p. c. on secured loans, beyond which the court would presume 
the interest to be usurious. 


The Bengal Usuary Bill 

The Council then took up the Bengal Tenants’ Protection from Usury Bill. Maulavi 
Majid Bak8h moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. It was 
opposed by Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy, who also moved for the circulation of the Bill. 

Sir William Prentice opposed bath the motions, whereupon Maulavi Majid 
Bakah prayed for leave of the house to withdraw his motion. Sir William Prentice 
opposed withdrawal. Leave of the house not being obtained, the circulation motion 
was put to vote and lost. Maulvi Majid Bakah then called for a division. When 
the members assembled, the circulation motion was again put to vote and lost 
whereupon Kumar Santisekh ares war Roy rose on a point of order and asked 
whether Maulavi Majid Baksh was entitled at that stage to move his withdrawl 
motion. Controversy followed, many members taking part in it. At the end, the 
Hon’ble President said that the best course would be to go back and begin again. 
Thereupon Maulavi Majid Baksh begged leave of the house to withdraw his motion, 
to which Sir William Prentice objected. The sense of the house being taken the 
motion was lost. Division being prayed by Maulavi Majid Baksh, he was asked 
by the Hon'ble President as to what he really stood for— was he for the withdrawal, 
Of the Bill or simply for his motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
to which the member said that he was for withdrawal of his reference motion only. 

Division being called, the motion was lost, 80 voting for and 50 against it. The 
motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was next put to vote and 
lost. The result of all this was that the Bill was not killed. The member could bring 
it up again in the next session. The Council then stood adjourned till the 29th. 

Official and Non-Official Bills 

29th. AUGUST Three Bills were passed by the Council to-day, wh^e 
a Government Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Of the 
three Bills passed two were Government Bills namely, the Bengal Places of Public 
Amusement Bill , sponsored by the Home Member, and the Bengal Municipal 
( Amendment ) Bill sponsored by the Minister for Local Self-Government. The other 
Bill passed was the Bengal Embankment [Amendment) Bill . 

The official Bill circulated was the Bengal Nurses Bill introduced by the Home 
Member. 


The Calcutta Mnnicipal Amendment Bill 

31st. AUGUST:— The Council took into consideration to-day the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy moving that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration, repeated 
his former assurance that the Government were not actuated by any vindictive 
motive. The Minister, defending the audit proposals of the Bill, declared that the 
auditing authority was the Accountant General of Bengal, who was au officer not 
of the Bengal Government, but of the Government of India. 

Mr. Banerjee f moving for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, 
declared that the Government were clouding the real issue by raising extraneous and 
subsidiary matters. He was convinced that the Corporation’s electric supply scheme 
whereby the Corporation would gain several lakhs at the expense of the Electric 
Supply Company, was an eye-sore to tho Government. 

Maulvi Abdm Samad } supporting the motion, charged the Government with 
rushing through a measure without giving an opportunity to the biggest autonomous 
body oi the province to have its say on it. Mr. Santi Sekhareswar Roy considered 
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ferenee, to Mr. Boy’s mind, would be undesirable and unfair, as it vested in the 
Executive the power to subject every detail of the Corporation work to their 
security. Mr. Kishori Mohan Chowahury, as the oldest member of the House, 
appealed for deletion of the objectionable clause. 

Mr. P. Banerjee characterised the clause as mischievous, as it sought to suppress 
the struggle for freedom. Mr. Banerjee regretted that a popular Indian Minister 
could not see the mischief in it. He would advise the Government to take advan- 
tage of the present political situation and drop this most dangerous clause. 

Mr. Ahdus 8 am ad, further supporting the motion, recalled that the insertion of 
the clause had no justification, for not only had no case been made out for it, but 
the Minister had failed to substantiate his allegations that terrorists had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Resuming the debate to-day on Dr. Sen Gupta’s amendment 
for the omission of clause four, Mr. B . C. Chatterjee and Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
characterised the section as uncalled for, unjustified and mischievous, 

A sharp passage-at-arms ensued between Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy and Mr. 
Narendra Kumar Basu , when the latter made a reference to the correspondence 
between the Local Self-Government Department and the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. The Minister objected that it was not relevant to the debate, but 
the speaker insisted that he was only replying to the Minister’s earlier references. 

The President upheld the Minister’s objection. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu pointed out that the provision debarring even a 
qualified man from holding a Corporation appointment, vested in the Executive a 
power which would be abused to the detriment of even innocent Bengalees. 

Mr. S. M. Bose , opposing the amendment, said that the clause only led stress 
on an accepted dictum that no public Bervant should take part in active politics. 

Mr. Townsend opposed the motion, which was negatived by 84 against 20 votes. 

Mr. Shanti Shekhar eswar Roy then moved that the proposed Section 54- A be 
omitted. The section insisted on previous Government permission for all appoint- 
ments. Mr. Boy thought that the inclusion of the section exposed the Govern- 
ment’s vindictiveness. 

The President refused to allow Mr. Roy to make any reference to Government 
pamphlets on the subject of the employment of alleged terrorists and objectionable 
persons by the Corporation. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee asked how the Government proposed to apply 
the provisions of the section. Was this a section which would have appealed to 
Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjea whose name had been imported into the discussion by 
the Government benches ? Mr. Mookherjee declared that neither logic nor justice 
was on the Government side. 

Mr. Townsend, speaking for the Government, maintained that the section would 
have a most salutory effect on law-breakers who made use of the Corporation as a 
convenient handle. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 's amendment to delete the words 
“without the previous sanction of the Local Government in each case” from Section 
54 (A) (1), was lost, after Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy had explained that the 
Corporation was not at all put in the position of applying to the Government in 
the ease of every appointment. 

After another amendment had met with a similar fate, Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhury sought by an amendment to change “imprisonment for two months or 
more” into “rigorous imprisonment for more than three months or simple imprison- 
ment for more than six months.” By consent of the Minister, consideration of 
the amendment was put off to a later stage. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu's amendment to limit the scope of the section to 
Municipal teachers alone was lost. 

Dr. Sen Gupta's and Mr. N K. Basu's amendments for the omission of the 
words “been convicted of an offence against the State” and for limiting the section 
to a period after the commencement or the Act respectively, were lost, the first one 
without a division and the Becond by 77 votes against 15. 

Mr. Basu's amendment to limit the scopj of the restriction to offences involving 
violence was lost by 59 against 14 votes. The Minister observed that there were 
cases of persons responsible for violent deeds, but not convicted of violence. 

Mr. Shanti Shekareswar Roy's amendment to omit from the section the words 
“or been sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more” had not 
been disposed of when the Council adjourned. 
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Walk-out Threat by Opposition Group 

Daring the debate the Opposition group led by Mr. AT. A, Bam threatened to 
withdraw from the House, as a protest against certain remarks of the Chair* 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta , moving for the deletion of the clause imposing disqualifi- 
cation, was emphasising the point that the new Corporation which was animated 
by a new spirit had not been given a chance. 

The President , intervening, pointed out that the speaker was not confining 
his remarks to the clause in question. He added that it was the clear duty of the 
Chair to see that the minority got a fair hearing, but at the same time to prevent 
them from obstructing the majority in pursuit of tbeir work. 

Dr. Sen Gupta took exception to the President’s statement, whereupon the 
President observed that if the member would go on like that, the President would 
have to ask him to resume his scat. 

Following this, Mr. AT. K. Basu , Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of 
the course taken by the President, they thought no useful purpose would be Berved 
by their taking part in the debate any further. 

The President then asked Mr, Basu to make a full statement, following which 
he explained his position. The incident closed there, and the threatened walk-out did 
not materialise. 


5th. SEPTEMBER : — Resuming the discussion to-day on the amendment to delete 
reference to “imprisonment for three months or more” Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
appealed to Englishmen in the House not to lose their British sense of fairplsy in 
considering the amendment. 

Mr. P. Banerjea appealed to the Government to accept the amendment and thus 
prove that they were not actuated by feelings of vindictiveness. 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy replied that the Government should prevent the 
appointment of men convicted of offences against the State. Were there not thou- 
sands of honest folk who could be appointed ? Ue added that the Corporation had 
forfeited its right to any consideration. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 against 21 votes. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim , by an amendment, sought to limit the scope of Section 54-A 
(1) to offences involving moral turpitude or rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
six mouths or more. The mover emphasised that Civil Disobedience did not involve 
moral turpitude. As it stood, the section could debar the Minister himself, if he was 
convicted of rash driving for instance. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

Other amendments were also negatived, including those seeking to exempt simple 
imprisonment prisoners from the operation of the section and making the section 
inoperative in cases where three years had elapsed after release. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury's amendment, consideration of which had been 
adjourned with the Minister’s consent, was next taken up. The amendment exclud- 
ed those who had not suffered at least three months’ rigorous or six months’ simple 
imprisonment from the scope of the section. The motion was negatived. 

Mr P. N. Guha moved for the substitution of the following clause for Section 
54A : “A candidate seeking an appointment of any nature under the Corporation 
shall, if he has at any time been convicted of an offence Against the Htate or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more, state in writing the 
particulars of such sentence or conviction. Any person so convicted or sentenced 
shall uot be appointed to any post under the Corporation.” # 

Mr. AT. JC. Basu , opposing, accused Mr. Guha of pandering to the whims of a 
certain section. The Minister opposed the amendment, because he said it presumed 
that every applicant was necessarily a convict. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (Depressed Classes) moved for the orriiwion of the sub- 
rhirh nrnvirW th “Anv authority who knowingly appoints a person in 


a 

Act* 


to have 


section which provided that “Any authority who knowingly appoints 
consequence oi such appointment, be deemed for the purposes of Ibis 
authorised the making of an illegal payment.” 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta and Bir B. P . Singh Roy supported and 
opposed the motion respectively. The motion was declared lost. 

~ “ Chandra Sen Bahadur unsuccessfully sought to replace the word 

words ‘‘even after being specifically informed by the Loeal 


Rai Jogesh 
Jmowingl/’ by 


the 


Government.” 

. Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy's amendment to increase 
Ba. 1000 from Ba. 500 was lost. 


floes for the above offence to 
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Mr. Mahaaai'8 amendment to reduce the punishment for the offence from one 
year to six months was negatived without any discussion. l -j m 

7 Afaulvi Tamixuddin Khan moved that Section 54 -B ( 1 ) be w chan^M to 
support automatic dismissal of municipal officers Bent€ “^ d fn t ®/“ p ^ D 1 ®? t for 
three months or more as against the present BU ^-section. The motion was lost. 

After a number of other amendments were lost, the Minister for Local Self- 
Government moved the addition of the following new section : ‘The Joeal Govero- 
ment may, by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette, exclude any claeaof’numoipal 
officers or servants specified in the notification from the operation of all or any of 
the provisions of Section 54-A or of Section 54-B respectively, either wholly or in 
respect of any class of convictions, or sentences so specified. rvmiwni 

Mr. Shanti Shelcareswar Roy was opposing the amendment, when the Council 

adjourned. 

Ail* SEPTEMBER • Bv 67 against 19 votes, the Council to-day carried an 

official' amendment to the Bill vesting in the Goveroraent the e 5°t5fe ^reumSt 
certain officials from certain penalties. The Opposition advanced the argument 
that it sought to vest a lot of power in the Executive. n f pr<m i. 

Mr Baneriea and Mr. Mahami were unable to persuade the House to accept 
their amendments & that Section 54-C, providing that an offence a K al “® tth .® ^ afc .® 
meant an offence included in _ Chapter 6 or in Chapter 7 be ehaDged so as to limit 
its scope only to secret and violent revolution. 

Mr UB Bhner/ca t ^ov©d 8 for'the omission of clause six which read as follows:— 
“Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, no grant shall k "owingly bo 
made by the Corporation without the previous ?anction of tho Uieal Govcmnant. 
for the purpose of promoting primary education among hoys and girls to any 

institution wliich employs any person or to any P 61 .® 0 " gree monto 

against the State or sentenced to rigorous imprisonment foratermof three montlis 
or more or to simple imprisonment for a term of six fmonths or more. 

“Exception In this section the expression ‘offence against the State’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C.” 

A Point of Order 

Before the House proceeded to consider the motion, Mr. Basu 

raised the point of order that the clause, ns it had emanated from the Select 
Committee was altogether different in its scope from the original clause and that, 

therefore the clause was not in order. . . .. Tr«m<»r iwn 

Asked by the President to explain the point, Mr. N ar en dr a Ku m ar Basi 

observed that the Committee was not competent to p ®f # lc “ d *i® !X^^clause B M 
WhilA thft original Bill sought merely to control grants to schools, tne cianse, 
SnatingfZ the select 0 ^ committee, 7 sought to control any gran. . even though ,t 
might be to a public library or to a temple of worship or to a hospital. 

\he President eaid that there were a good deal of force in Mr. Basus point 
and called on the Government to state their case. 

The Minister asked for time to alter the clause. nmeeeded to 

Thfi House thereupon, adjourned consideration of clause six and proceeoea 
discuss clause seven which required the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation 
submit all accounts to the Government auditors. . ftnt i eight 

Mr. Barter jed 1 8 motion to omit the clause was defeated. Clauses seven and eig 
were then Dassed, amendments thereto having been negatived. • l 

Mr. P. Banerjea then unsuccessfully moved for the omission of cla "®f “*“® 
laid down that any person neglecting or refusing to comply with a stunmonsor requisi- 
tion made under the Act shall be punished with a fine extending to Bs. UW in 
respect of each item included in the summons or requisition. o£ 

Rai Baheb Akshoy Kumar Sen’s amendment to delete the words in respew 
each item included in the summons or requisition” was negatived. 

Clause nine was then put and agreed to. « the 

Clause eleven which evoked keen opposition read : For Sectio 
said Act, the following section shall be substituted, name]} irrotmlarities 

“123 (1). The Corporation shall forthwith remedy any ddects or lmguiannw 
that may be pointed out by the auditors and shall report to _the loed 
die action taken by the Corporation, provided that if there is a differasce or op 
between the Corporation ana the auditors or if the Corporation m no* remeay 
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defect or irregularity within the period considered by the auditors to be reason- 
able, the matter shall be referred to the Local Government within such time and in 
such manner as the Local Government may prescribe by rule and it shall be 
competent to the Local Government to pass such orders thereon as they think fit. 
The orders of the Local Government shall, save as provided in Sections 123-b and 
123-c, be final and the Corporation shall take action in accordance therewith*’. 

Section 123-b (1) lays down that it shall be open to the auditors, after 
giving an opportunity to the member concerned, to Bubmit an explanation, to charge 
to such a person the amount of deficiency or loss, etc. 

Section 123 (2) lays down that any councillor, alderman or member of the 
committee present at a meeting at which a motion or resolution is passed 
authorising expenditure, which is subsequently disallowed under this section or 
authorising any action which leads to expenditure afterwards so disallowed shall 
be deemed to be a person authorising illegal payment, if ho votes for such a motion or : 
resolution and all persons so voting shall be held jointly and severally to be 
responsible for the expenditure. 

The clause gives a right of appeal to a Civil Court or to the Local Government 
and provides for payment of certified sums to be made within one month. 

Mr. P. Banerjea, moving for the omission of the clause, characterised the sur- 
charge provisions as mischievous and the powers propesed to be granted to the 
auditors as dangerous and unprecedented. 

Mr. Karendra Kumar Basu gave several instances to prove that the Govern- 
ment's charges against the Corporation were baseless. He argued that, if these 
charges were unfounded, there was no justification for these mischievous sections 
in this dangerous clause. Mr. Basu asserted that the powers sought to be bad 
were very wide. 

Mr. Townsend , Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing the motion, repeated 
his charges and gave figures which, ho claimed, showed that by launching on the 
electric scheme, the Calcutta Corporation was wasting the rate-payer’B money. He 
8 j i Ibat the surcharge sections were the most important sections of the Bill. He 
added that no honest person need fear the sections, which were in operation in 
other parts of the world, notably Madras and Bombay. He had no doubt in his 
mind that the Government would not abuse the powers they were taking only in 
the interest of the rate-payers. 

~ J* 1 ? motion for omission of clause eleven was negatived by 63 against 12 votes. 
Out of 234 amendments, the House disposed of only 169 and then adjourned. 
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The amendment was pressed to a division and lost. 

The amendment to raise the period of payment of surcharges to six from three 
months was also lost 

The motion for the omission of the proposed section 123-E was moved by Dr. 
Sen Gupta on the ground that the auditor might act maliciously. 

The Minister replied that the auditor was the Accountant-General of Bengal, 
who was neither interested in Corporation politics nor was subject to the control 
of the Bengal Government. The motion was negatived by 57 against 19 votes. 

Clause eleven was then put and agreed to. Clause twelve, a consequential clause, 
was carried without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

8th.— SEPTEMBER : Clauses two and three of the Bill were put and agreed to 
to-day. Mr. P Banerjea , resuming his speech on his motion for the omission of 
clause six, which on account of the President’s ruling had been put off to enable the 
Government to present a new clause, characterised the Government’s position as 
bordering on melancholy meanness. Mr. Banerjea asked how on earth, the Govern- 
ment expected the Corporation officials to keep an eye on the political activities of 
private bodies receiving small grants from municipal funds. The clause, if passed, 
said the speaker, would only result in the strangulation of primary education in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Shanti Sehharcsivar Ray , supporting the omission of the clause, declared 
that, wore proof of Government vindictiveness needed, this clause afforded it. To 
his mind, the clause sought to reduce the Corporation to the position of a subor- 
dinate department of the police, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haquc and Rev . B. A. Nag opposed the amendment, the 
latter observing that Calcutta schools at present were honeycombed with men of 
revolutionary ideas and that, if only to save the children of persons like himself, 
who did not want them to be brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, the clause 
must be passed. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu and Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin supported and 
opposed the amendment respectively. The former averred that the clause sought to 
take away by the left hand what was given by the right. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta read out the proposed sections and criticised 
their wording, which, in his opinion, was loose. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government , defending the clause, declared that 
clause six was a necessary corollary to clause four which had already been passed 
by the Council. Clause four would bo useless without this clause, for clause six 
only tock clause four to its logical end. 

The motion for omission of the clause was pressed to a division after further 
debate and declared lost by 64 against 18 votes. The motion for omission of clause 
6 (a) was put and negatived. 

Led by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu , non-official benches declined to move any 
further amendments. Clauses 6 and 6-A were then put and agreed to. 

A brief debate then ensued over the official motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. The Minister thanked the members for thewide support accorded to him in the 
House. He was convinced that he had not run counter to the ideals set up by 
Sir Sureudra Nath Bauerjee, and that when the controversies of the hour were 
forgotten, it would be found that the speaker had rendered service to Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee , leading the Opposition, called the Bill a most 
retrograde measure and expressed his surprise that the Minister should have been 
carrying on warfare against the Congress Party. Mr. Mukherjee regretted that 
propagandists against the Corporation had won the day. The situation created by 
the Bill was that in future the Corporation appointments would lie in Government s 
hands. ‘‘Let us see how the Government uses these powers”, concluded the mem- 
ber for the Calcutta University. 

The Bill was then passed. The Council adjourned sine die . 

The Bill received the assent of the Governor- General on the 3rd November, and was 
gazetted on the 16th November from which day the new Act came into operation. 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Corporation is debarred from having in its employ 
persons convicted of offences against the State or other anti-Government activities, 
and from making grants to institutions where such persons are employe. It 
further introduced a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 



THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AUTUMN SESSION— POONA, 7th . AUGUST TO 9th. SEPT. 1933 
Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council was opened by Bis 
Excellency the Governor at Poona on the 7th. August 1933. In the course of his 
address His Excellency observed : — 

“On many of the previous occasions on which I have addressed you, the political 
situation haB been the factor that haB occupied most of our attention, and it is 
therefore with particular pleasure that on this occasion I feel ablo to Bay that the 
political situation is calmer than for many years past. I say this, moreover, with 
full appreciation of the potential consequences for evil of the step lately taken by 
Mr. Gandhi in embarking on a new subversive campaign at a time when at last there 
were so many promising signs of a real improvement in the situation, both political 
and financial. When one considers the disastrous consequences of the previous civil 
disobedience campaigns and the fact that so many even of Mr. Gandhi’s original 
supporters have now obviously come to recognise the futility of the course to which 
he would wish to commit the country, it is more than unfortunate that he should 
once more want to stir up this disastrous and futile agitation. You gentlemen, 
have shown your sense of responsibility by consistently supporting the Government 
in their joint policy of insisting alike on the maintenance of law and order and on 
pressing forward with Constitutional Reforms, and I am sure you will endorse the 
decision of the Government to make use of the powers which you conferred on 
them last year when you passed the Emergency Powers Act to check, at the outset, 
any attempt by Mr. Gandhi to plunge the country once moro into the miseries 
and stagnation of 1930. Indeed, J feel confident that the Poona Conference and 
the events succeeding it have conclusively shown that more and more people are 
feeling impatient at attempts to turn their activities into blind channels, and will 
welcome the action taken by Government as helping to clear the field for 
constructive work. 

“As a further justification of the policy we have consistently adopted, I think I 
can also point to the progress which the Joint Select Committee is making in 
England with the preparation of the Reformed Constitution, it is true that its 
path has been beset with serious obstructions, and the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has provoked strenuous opposition in certain quarters. I am sure, 
however, gentlemen, that you, with your experience of democratic methods, will 
appreciate the advantages of submitting all important measures to the fire of 
criticism, however severe that criticism may be. Nothing would be gained by failure 
to realise the difficulties besetting the path of Constitutional reform, and, indeed, I 
think we may Bay that the best chance of overcoming those difficulties lies on 
submitting the scheme to the criticism of its most bitter opponents, instead of 
making auy effort to burke such criticism. Personally, I feel that we may regard 
with satisfaction the progress that has been made in spite of all such attacks, 
and the fact that our opponents have so far failed to achieve any of their objects 
may be taken as evidence of the inherent soundness of the policy adopted'’. 

As a result of rigid retrenchment, the hope of a balanced budget for the 
current year was likely to be realised, but the financial difficulties were still 
enormous, and the Governments had no intention of relaxing their efforts. 

His Excelleucy referred to the successful first year’s working of the Sukkur 
Barrage canals and the extension of the public supply of electricity* 

His Excellency regretted the cuts which had to be made in the primary education 
grants, but observed that the Government had been able to restore six per cent of 
the cut out of twenty per cent made last year. 

His Excellency dwelt on his desire to enlist widespread interest and co-operation 
in a comprehensive plan which, he hoped to see well under way before leaving India 
«or the general development of villages. No large expenditure was contemplated, 
out on the contrary the root conception was the direction of the already existing 
resources in man-power, knowledge and experience into channels which would make 
them much more effective* 
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Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill 

After His Excellency’s thirty minutes speech, the Council proceeded with the 
Bill, as amended by the select committee, further to amend the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act, with a view to amalgamating the .Improvement Trust, Bombay, with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

After Sir Rustorn Vakil , Minister for Local Self-Government, had explained the 
changes that had been made therein by the select committee, Mr. V. N. 
Chaniavarkar , Mayor of Bombay, expressed the Corporation’s view and insisted 
that the Government should earmark Ks. 3,91,000 out of the Bombay City Tobacco 
Duty to the Corporation and the rest to the Trust* 

Bombay Impbovement Trust Bill 

8th. AUGUST There was a keen discussion in the Council to-day on the 
amendment moved by Mr. R. R . Bakhale (nominated non-official), seeking to 
reserve one seat for Labour on the Improvements Committee, when the second 
reading of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation 
Bill was proceeded with. Mr. Bakhale sought to reserve a seat for Labour by 
increasing the strength of the Improvements Committee by one, and emphasised 
the need for this by citing the evidence in the Census report, which, according to 
the speaker, showed that ‘'if there is a hell on earth it was in the city of Bombay.” 

There was strong opposition to the amendment from the Corporation represen- 
tatives on the ground that reservation was mischievous and vicious in principle, 
and that there was already provision for Labour interests among the four nominated 
seats on the Improvements Committee. 

Sir Rustom Vakil , Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the amendment, 
stated that he was however willing to provide in the Bill for nomination to the 
Improvements Committee of one among the four Labour representatives in the 
Corporation. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

The suggestion made oy the Minister for Local Self-Government was then moved 
in the form of an amendment by the Government to which the representatives of 
the Corporaton agreed. There was, however, strong opposition to this from non- 
officials. 1 

Some heat was caused when Sir Ohulam Hussein , Leader of the House. Isupport- 
ing the amendment, stated that the Corporation had accepted the principle of sepa- 
rate representation, and the Corporation had failed to do justice to Labour by 
failing to give wide-spread primary education. 

Mr. Y . N ’. Chandavarkar. ex-Mayor of Bombay, challenged Sir Ghulam’s second 
statement, and observed that it ill became the Government to make the cha;y,e 
when they themselves had failed to keep their promises to make education grants 
to local bodies. 

Sir Rustom Vakil f, supporting the amendment, pointed out that the principle of 
separate representation existed in the parent body, namely, the Corporation. He 
explained that what the amendment sought to do was just to reserve out of the four 
nominated seats on the Improvements Committee one for Labour, if this was not 
represented otherwise. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared carried. 

When the Council resumed its sitting after tea, four amendments were moved, 
all by the members of the Bombay Corporation, to the effect, that the Improvements 
Committee, now being statutorily appointed, might be dissolved at a later stages by 
a majority vote of the Corporation. Two of the amendments suggested that disso- 
lution be preceded by approval of the Government. 

The Government opposed the amendments on the ground that such a provision 
would deprive the Council of its voice in the matter, while the body had been 
statutorily appointed by it. All the amendments were lost 

9th. AUGUST An amendment seeking to delete the statutory provision in the 
Bombay Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation Bill lor the appointment 
of a Deputy Municipal Commissioner for Improvements (sponsored by the repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation) was rejected by a large majority. . 

It was stated, in support of the amendment, that the Corporation had aireauy 
powers to make this appointment and insistence on a statutory provision xor 
would be interfering with the Corporation’s powers. 
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Aninat the amendment, it was pointed oat that the Ooiporatjon’* wprejmU- 
tiTei'at :; them «el Tea admitted the necessity lot the appointment, and the Corporation 
•hoc Id not be etrayed by eentiment. 


The Whipping Bill 

I Oth. AUGUST:— Mr. R. D. Bell , Home Member, moved the *^<1 read ing 
of the Whipping Bill to-day aa amended by the .elect '®* n, ’i ,e S nm H r e 
Bill ■ which was to be applied in the firat instance to the City o f Bom bay , 
prodded for the extension of the provisions to such other parts of the _ P”*' 
as the Governor-in-Oounci! might by notification direct. It ■ought to 
committing the offence of rioting or instigating or abetting Y liable under 

in addition to or in lien of any other punishment to whiota ho might be liable under 

the Penal Code. 

Mr. Bel: stated that the Bill was primarily intended for 
to check riots. Dealing with the alterations made by the Select Committee, ne 
stated that the Committee had excluded attempts to c ° ml ”, lt , rl0 “ 
of the Bill, and decided that the Government should have power to exteod the 
Bill to other parts of the Presidency if and when required. _ j t 

There was strong opposition to the Bill from non-officials on the ground tnat 
the Bill, as amended, was not free from objectionable features, and that the measure 

was wholly unnecessary and likely to bo misused. B 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. A. N. Surve (Bombay OityJ seeking to 
refer the Bill back to the Select Committee with instruction to exempt riots 
arising out of public meetings from the operation of the Bill. i“ e f m0 \ , ? n 
rejected by a large majority. Rao Bahadur Chttale expressed the fear that tne 
provisions of the Bill might be used against civil resisters, and pointed out that 
political turmoil had ceased, and so the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. J. B. ReM 
considered that the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Kamat , supporting the Bill, stated 
that it had come out of the Select Committee considerably improved, though tlwre 
was still scope for further improvement. Mr. Bakhale expressed the opinion that 
the Bill, if at ail it was to be passed, should be made applicable to the whole Presi- 
dency as mofussil centres produced the Bombay hooligans. The House then 
adjourned. 


Uth. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the second reading of the 
Whipping Bill by 39 to 23 votes. There was again strong opposition to the Bill on the 
ground that whipping was a barbarous method of punishment and the provision 
would be misused by the authorities. 

Mr. R. D. Bell , Home Member, replying to the debate, observed that the 
provisions of the Bill would bo enforced only in exceptional circumstances and 
assured those who expressed the fear that this might be used against civil resisters, 
that the intention of the Government in bringing the Bill was only to check rioting 
of the type that occurred in Bombay. He expressed willingness to incorporate a 
provision io the Bill, to the effect, that the Governor-in-Council would issue a 
notification applying the provisions of the Bill only when public security was 
manifestly in danger. The Home Member also expressed his willingness to confine 
the Bill to the city of Bombay only and said that but for the serious riot of 1932 
in Bombay, the measure would not have been placed before the House and such 
riotiog was not likely ’o occur iu other parts of the presidency. In conclusion, the 
Home Member quoted figures to show that the magistracy was not merely discreet in 
making nse of the punishment of whipping, but was manifestly reluctant. There 
were 153 and 192 cases of whipping in the whole presidency in 1931 and 1932 
respectively and 50 cases in 1932, in connection with Civil Disobedience, a majority 
of the latter cases being those of juveniles. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up the ’Government amendment 
seeking to confine the operations of the Bill to the city of Bombay only was passed. 

Another Government amendment seeking to make the operative parts of the 
BUI applicable by the Goveroor-in- Council only when in his opinion human life and 
pr o p er ty were manifestly endangered, was also carried. 

Non-official amendments seeking to exempt abetment to rioting and rioting without 
deadly weapons from the scope of the Bill were lost. The Bill as amended was read 
jer toe third time, tod pn*irtdi 
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Supplementary Grants 

12lli. AUGUST : — The Council was considering to-day supplementary grants andde- 
mand made by Dewan Bahadur 8 . T. Kambli , Minister for Agriculture and Education, 
for a token grant of ten rupees for a scholarship for one C. P. Halkatti, recently a 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute^ for higher study in Textile 
Technology in England. 

The President held, in the course of the discussion that ensued, that Rao Saheb 
Kulkami alleged that C. P. Halkatti was related to the Minister, and wanted him 
to withdraw the statement 

A passage-at-arms followed between the member and the President, the former 
bolding that he did not make the allegation, and only wanted information. There 
were shouts of “withdraw, withdraw”, but Mr. Kulkarni declined to do so. 

Remarking that for the first time during his holding of the office of President, 
he was obliged to use his powers, the President desired the member to leave the 
House, which he did. 

The suspension of Rao Saheb Kulkarni by the President applied only for to-day. 
This was the first instance in the Bombay Council when such an action was taken 
against a member practically. 

The demand for a sum of Rs. 140,314 made by the Home Member for the 
permanent retention of Visapur temporary prison evoked some discussion. It was 
explained that out of four temporary prisons opened on the renewal of Civil 
.Disobedience movement in 1932, all except Visapur have been closed. It was 
proposed to convert this into a permanent prison on account of the existence of 
clay suitable for bricks on Government land near the prison which offered a remunera- 
tive field for employment of jail labour, and in order to compensate the expenditure 
the Government proposed to reduce two other jails. The oppositionists pointed out 
that Visapur was not healthy and the conditions obtaining there for health and 
welfare or prisoners were not satisfactory. 

The Home Member held that Visapur was not worse than most of the other 
parts of the Presidency in climatic conditions and every effort was being made to 
ensure sanitary conditions. The demand was passed. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

14th. AUGUST : —Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole moved in the Council to-day. a 
resolution recommending to the Government to promote a measure to enable 
“Untouchables” to enter Hindu temples endowed witn Government land or recei- 
ving cash payments from Government and all other temples which are not 
private properties. 

The Home Member pointed out that a similar Bill was sought to be introduced 
in the Madras Council, but permission was refused for its introduction by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the ground that the subject was of All-India 
importance. A similar Bill had been, however, introduced in the Central Legisla- 
ture by Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar which waB to be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. In the circumstances, the Home Member suggested to the mover to await 
the result of this Bill in the Central Legislature. 

The President then, however, allowed expression of opinion by the House on the 
question, and discussion proceeded. 

Women Dedication In Hindu Temples 

The Council permitted the introduction of a Bill by the same member seeking 
to prevent the dedication of women for service in Hindu temples in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mussalman Wakfs Bill 

Mr. Syed Munawar was permitted to introduce his Bill which sought to regulate 
MusBalman Wakfs in the Presidency. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

The Council rejected a non-official Bill moved by Mr. Bakhale seeking to raise 
the upper age limit of children for compulsory primary education from 11 to 12. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

. 18th. AUGUST i— The Council disoussed the resolution for full three hours to-day» 
the Government benches not participating in the debate. There were only three 
non-Hindu speakers. 
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The general trend of the discussion wm one of support for the resolution, though 
more then one member struck a distinctly opposite note by unreservedly opposing 
the resolution on the ground that temple-entry was not essential for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes and such a more would only help to create further dlvi- 
sions m the Hindu fold* Exception was also taken to a elause in the resolution 
limiting temple-entry to Government endowed temples. 

Meution was slso made more than ouce during the debate of Mr. Gandhi's earn* 
paign against untouchability and its salutory effects in having roused Hindu oon- 
science. 

Skaik Abdul Majid, the only Moslem who participated in the debate, supported 
the resolution whole-heartedly. Mr. J . D Petit congratulated the Government on 
the very correct stand they had taken on this question. 

The Hon'ble Mr. ft D. Dell , Home Member. congratulated the House 
oo the temper and tone of the debate, lie re futed the suggestion that the Govern* 
meat of Bombay were unsympathetic towards the Depressed Classes, and asserted 
that they had done a great deal in the course of the last ten years for the amelio- 
ration of the Depressed Classes. Regarding the attitude of neutrality of Govern- 
ment Mr. Bell said that this was inconsistent with the policy of the Government 
of India as enunciated in January last. The Government bad always maintained this 
attitude, and if they hud abolished sutee and facilitated the enactment of the Sarda 
Act, it was because these were more social than religious questiona, whereas temple- 
entry was purely a religious one. The Home Member also jointed out that there 
was oo essential* difference between the? status of Government-endowed temples and 
other private temples, as trustees in both cases were enjoined to manage temples 
according to customs and usages. Concluding, the Home Member suggested that 
the purpose of the resolution would be served fully if the proceedings were for- 
warded to the Government of India and he hoped the mover would withdraw it. 

The mover accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

Cocxaixons as Gcebtb of Govt. Members 

16th. AUGUST An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day, 
on the resolution moved by f'ao Bahadur Chit ale mon-official), recommending to 
the Government to take steps to move the Government of India to incorporate a 
rule in the Government Servants Conduct Rules prohibiting Government Members 
and Ministers from allowing members of the Council from ordinarily residing with 
them as guests, as such a practice wan contrary to public interests. The mover 
stated that the conduct of the Ministers should be above suspicion, particularly at a 
time when the provinces were on the eve of getting Responsible Government. The 
Ministers, he added, ought not to give by their action cause for the public to doubt 
the purity of the administration. 

The Leader of the. House objected to this remark, and the mover explained that 
he himself did not share this opinion. 

The mover also objected to Ministers subscribing to party funds, but the Chair 
pointed out that there was nothing wrong in such a practice, and, it was prevalent 
in Eng? md also. 

6everal speakers opposed the resolution, stating that the mere fart of a member 
•laying with a Minister did not warrant the belief that the member in question 
would not exercise his independent judgment. He could also not he expected of a 
Minister to forget his old friendship on his becoming a Minister. 

Discussion took a breezy turn, when one member, opposing the resolution, 
remarked that the mover had participated in eating sandwiches at Government 
House parties. 

The mover strongly objected to this remark, and the Chair, coming to his rescue, 
made it clear that the speaker did not mean mutton sandwiches, but only vegetable 
sandwiches. 

Government benches did not participate in the debate. The resolution was after 
nearly three hours' discussion withdrawn, 

Bohrab avd th£ Wakp Act 

17tk. AUGUST A resolution seeking to exempt the Dawoodi Bohra community 
of the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the Moslem Wakf Act, under the 
dismtioo vested in the Local Government, was lost in the Council, without a 
division, to-dsy. A Urge Dumber of Bohras were present in the visitor's gallery. 
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In support of the resolution, it was contended that Mullaji Saheb, the religious 
head of the Dawoodi Bohras, was administering the trusts judicially aod efficiently. 
The very fact that the Central Legislature provided an exemption clause was proof 
that it intended to exempt deserving cases from the operation of this Act. Public 
opinion had also been shown to be against the inclusion of Dawoodis. 

Against the resolution, it was pointed out that even H. H. the Aga Khan who 
was superior to Mullaji Saheb had not objected to the inclusion of Dawoodi Bohras. 
The Wakf Act did not contemplate interference with the internal affairs of trusts. 
What was required was that accounts should be rendered of the trusts. 

Almost all the Moslem members, except two. opposed the resolution, as also a 
majority of non-Moslem speakers. 

The Government benches did not participate in the debate till the last moment 
when Dewan Bahadur Kambli, Minister for Education and Agriculture, stated that 
the arguments advanced during the debate had not necessitated alterations of the 
Government’s policy on the question. On the other hand, the debate had shown 
that there was no necessity for exempting the Dawoodi Bohras. 

The mover asked the House for leave to withdraw the resolution, which was not 
granted, and the resolution was put to vote and declared lost. 

The Karachi Municipal Amend. Bill 

18th. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the municipal government of the city of Karachi. The 
object of the measure was to bring this important trade centre, which was also the 
aerial gateway of India and whose jurisdiction extended over the area of seventy-one 
square miles within the operation of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925, 
and thus give it greater scope to carry out schemes of improvement and provide 
other means for efficient administration of its affairs. 

Sir JRuatom Vakil presented the report of the Select Committee, to which objec- 
tion was taken hy Mr. Surve. The latter raised a point of order as to whether the 
appointment of a sub-committee by the Select Committee to consider certain ques- 
tions did not vitiate the work of the Select Committee. 

The President ruled the objection out of order, and the mover proposed the 
second readiug. 

Sir Bustom Vakil explained certain provisions of the Bill. He expressed his 
anxiety regarding \ the proposal of the Select Committee to lower the franchise to a 
rental of one rupee. He also gave it as his personal opinion that the proposal to 
reduce the Chief Officer’s salary, was unfortunate. 

Mr. J. Mehta welcomed the rupee franchise and said that he would be glad if 
adult franchise was granted. The speaker then went on to point out certain ano- 
malies in connection with the formation of wards. 

At this stage, the House adjourned for tea. 

Resuming a discussion on the motion for a second reading of the Bill after 
lunch, Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, opposed the allocation of 
seats according to population basis as provided in the Bill as this was likely to 
enable the words with less voting strength to return a larger number of candidates. 
He also opposed communal electorates in a premier municipality like Karachi, 
which did not exist in the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Corporations. 

Mir Mahomed Bulloch, himself a member of the Karachi Municipality, stated 
that the lowering of the rental to one rupee per month was not a novel suggestion. 
It had been accepted long ago by the Municipality. 

Sir Ohulam Hussein Hidayatullah , Leader of the House, advised the Council to 
reject the amendment that ras to be moved seeking to replace the allocation of seats 
according to a population basis, provided by the Select Committee* by allocation of 
seats on the basis of the voting strength andftaxation. The House rose at this stage. 

21st. AUGUST Dr. M. K. Dixit moved an amendment to-day seeking to have 
common and not separate electorates. 

Rao Bahaaur Kale had a similar amendment, which sought by a different 
method to do away with the communal spirit. His suggestion was to have a 
number of members from each ward belongiag to different communities elected by 
tbe whole ward, and not by the members of each community. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto was against both the amendments, as he said that 
much as he would like to see joint electorate introduced, it was his firm belief that 
things would go from bad to worse. 
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i?ao Bahadur Kale's amendment was generally supported by Hindu members 
from Sind but was opposed by M&homedans. 

After tea interval, the Minister for Local Self-Government replied to the debate 
on the amendments for joint electorate, and gave the reasons for adopting separate 
electorates. 

On being put to vote, both Dr. Dixit's and Rao Bahadur Kale's amendments 
were thrown out by large majorities and the principle of separate electorates was 
incorporated in the Bill. The Council then adjourned. 

22nd. AUGUST The first of the amendments moved by Mr. 8.S. Tolani to-day 
sought a new classification by deleting Mahrattas from among the communities 
entitled to representation. 

A heated debate followed on what was described as an effort of rich Hindus to 
deprive the Mahrattas of representation in the municipal government of the eity. 
The mover finding little support withdrew his amendment, after declaring that his 
motive was a desire not to divide tbe Hindu community. 

Mr. Tolani later brought forward another amendment seeking to give two seats 
to the 8ikh community. He argued that Christians got five seats with a population 
of 7,582 while Parsis. of whom there were 2,408 in Karachi city, got three. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed an amendment to this, giving one seat to Sikhs 
instead of two. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatulla , speaking against 
the amendment, said that a number of Sikhs had been included among Hindus. 
The two main communities had been allotted seats according to the population 
basis. Mr. Tolani was seeking to disturb the proportion of seats between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. If the mover was bo solicitous for the welfare of Sikhs, why 
did he not offer to give up a Hindu seat for the Community ? 

When discussion on Mr. Tolani ' s amendment was taken up after the tea interval, 
Mir Mahomed Balooch stressed the fact that Sikhs had identical interests with 
Hindus, with which community their sympathies lay. On the other hand in 1924. 
Hindus had opposed representation being given to Maharattas and Depressed 
Classes, while demanding that a seat be reserved for Sikhs. 

Mr. P. Vakil , appealed to the members not to make long speeches. 
The Government were committed to the principle of separate electorates, 
and to his thinking no amendments running athwart this principle, would have a 
smooth passage. The members would therefore be expediting the business before 
the House by not moving such amendments. 

Sir Rustom Vakil , Minister-in -charge of the Bill, detailed the practice in vogue 
prior to the introduction of the Bill, and stated that it was the Government’s opinion 
that it was wrong in principle to bind itself to nominate a member of any parti- 
cular community. He assured the House that in this respect it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the status quo . Should a Sikh not be returned from the 
general electorate, the Government would nominate one. 

Miran Mahomed Shah assured the House that Mahomedans were opposing the 
amendments not from prejudice against any particular community, but to avoid 
complications. They intended to oppose any amendment that sought to raise the 
total number of seats. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta's amendment providing one seat for Sikhs, was then put to 
vote and rejected by 48 votes to 18 . Mr. Tolani’s amendment shared the same 
fate. 

The House was discussing the amendment of Rao Bahadur Kale for a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the communities grouped with Hindus by designating all 
these, with the exception of Christians, Parsis and Jews, as ’‘non Mahomedan”. 
when the house adjourned. 

. 23rd, AUGUST The Council to-day resumed discussion of the Karachi Muni- 
cipal Bill at the point where it was left off yesterday. Rao Bahadur Kale's 
amendment to classify the Sikhs, Jains, Budhist and Mahrattas as non-Mahomedan 
wa ®u°° n disposed of. 

The Legal Remembrancer to the Government suggested a better arrangement 
which, while retaining the specific classification adopted in the Bill met the mover’s 
The amendment was. withdrawn in favour of that suggestion. 

Jfr.' Bakhale then proposed his amendment, seeking to remove the clause 
restricting the election of a representative of registered Trade Unions, to labourers 
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and taking that instead of two seats, three should be reserved for, and these should 
be by nomination. 

Jar . Jamshed Mehta remarked that he was President of the Federation of Labour 
Unions in Karachi, and it was he who had suggested restriction in order to give 
the labour an opportunity to be represented by an actual working man, 

The leader of the House pointed out that this showed that Mr. Jamshed 
Mehta must hare received the mandate from the labour Federation of Karachi. 

Sir Rustom Vakil , Minister-in-charge of the Bill, explained that there were 14 
Trade Unions in Karachi and one seat had been allotted for every five unions. A 
member of a trade union, he explained, was also qualified to stand for election io a 
ward in which he lived and had two votes. 

At this stage it was pointed out by the Legal Remembrancer that there were 
honorary members of labour unions who, as such, did not pay fees. Such members 
of unions, like the mover, would thuB be eligible for election. 

During the discussion after tea interval, Rao Bahadur Chitale and Mr. 
Navale supported the amendment, while Mr. Pestonje Vakil opposed it, on the 
ground that if the restriction limiting election to the bona fide labourers were removed 
outsiders would get in and then there might be exploitation of the labour. 

The President split up the amendment into two parts, first for increase of seats 
from one to three, and the other asking for removal of the restriction limiting 
election to labourers. Both the parts of Mr. Bakhalc’s amendment, when put to 
the House, were defeated by large majorities. 

Mr. Tolani then moved an amendment seeking to increase the representation 
given to the Indian Merchants’ Association, from one to two. Speaking on it he 
said that the members of the Association paid about 8 lakhs out of the total 
revenue of thirty-six lakhs into the coffers of the Municipality, on which basis they 
were entitled to many more than two seats asked for. The matter waB still being 
discussed at the closing time. 

28tb. AUGUST The Council on re-assembling to-day after the holidays began 
again discussion of a long list of amendments to the Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the municipal government of Karachi. 

Mir Mahomed Baloch moved an amendment designed to amalgamate the voting 
strength of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the Karachi Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber into a common electorate with two scats. 

Mr. Lely had eg amendment, asking for the deletion of the clause giving the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber one seat. 

Mir Mahomed Baloch' 8 amendment received a large measure of support, includ- 
ing that of the Minister in charge of the Bill and the Leader of the House, Sir 
Ghulam Hoosen Hidayatullah, ana on being put to vote was carried by a large 
majority. The other two amendments fell through. 

Mr. Tolani then moved that the clause giving the district local board on the 
Corporation of the Karachi Municipality one seat be deleted, remarking that no 
district local board in the Presidency had seats on a municipality. 

On the amendment being put to vote, it was carried by a large majority. 

After (he lunch interval, Rao Saheh P. D. Kulkarni brought forward his amend- 
ment to do away with the power vested in the Government to nominate eight mem- 
bers to the Corporation of the Karachi Municipality. 

Mr. Etcbank , Secretary to the Government, in opposing it, said that the amend- 
ment would have been in place in the Municipal Boroughs Act, but not in the 
present measure, where it was necessary to secure representation for certain inte- 
rests. Of the eight seats three had been earmarked by the Minister who had given 
an assurance that one Sikh, one Labour and one woman representative would be 
nominated. In addition, there were other interests. 

Mr. Kharhhari opposed the amendment, on the ground that it sought to take 
away power in such matters from the Government. 

The Minister also opposed the amendment remarking that if the Government 
accepted it, it would amount to a breach of faith. The amendment was withdrawn. 

29th. AUGUST :—-Rao Sahib Kulkarni moved an amendment to Section 19 (1) 
that no salaried servant of the Government should be eligible for election as 
Mayor or Deputy Mayor of the Corporation and as General Secretary. 

Mr. Ewbank remarked that no such provision existed in Bombay. The mutter 
of the selection of its Mayor might be left to the Corporation of K a r achi. In the 
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ease of a small borough municipality, the provision might be suitable, but not for a 
big City like Karachi. The amendment, on being put to vote, was lost. 

30th. AUGUST The question of municipal servants convicted of offences, being 
debarred from drawing pay or allowances or of being reinstated except in the ease 
of conviction for ordinary offences by a majority vote of twonhirds of the Corpora- 
tion, and when convicted for political offences, gave, in addition, an undertaking to 
the Collector to abstain from such activities, came up for consideration as an amend- 
ment to Clause 44. This, however, was withdrawn on the understanding that it should 
be taken up whea Clause 47 was discussed. 

When Clause 47 came to be discussed, the President, on a point of order raised 
by Rao Bahadur Kale , ruled that the amendment was not within the scope of the 
clause. 

The House, however as previously agreed, decided to consider the same as a 
separate clause to-morrow, as time dia not permit of a lengthy discussion to-day. 

31st. AUGUST An amendment by Syed Mir an Mahomed Shah proposed an 
alteration, making the penalties applicable only when conviction was for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment exceeding six months. 

The House, after the matter was taken to a division, declared itself in favour of 
the clause, as amended by a majority of 24 votes. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta moved an amendment to Clause 96 to make all vehicles 
and animals, used for riding and carrying burden, brought into the city, but kept 
outside its limits at night, taxable aB was done under the Municipal Boroughts Act. 

Mr. Ewhank cited the case of the Burma Shell Oil Company, whose lorries came 
within the limits of the Bandra Municipality to fill in petrol from the tanks situated 
there, and were taxed. The company had contested the claim. He therefore 
opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 

1st. SEPTEMBER Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed the incorporation of the whole 
of the Prevention of Prostitution Act as an amendment to Clause 181, which he 
desired to be deleted. 

On the Legal Remembrancer explaining that the Prostitution Act could be 
applied to the city and that the motion was unnecessary, the mover withdrew the 
same. 

Rapid progress was made afterwards and the various clauses of the Bill were 
passed before the tea iuterval. 

The House then took up amendments to the schedules. 

Amendments to the schedules were disposed of in an hour. 

Sir Rustom Vakil , Minister-in-cbarge, opposing the third reading, thanked the 
House for the patience with which the numerous clauses and amendments had been 
discussed. He had thought that in view of the expected separation of the Sind, 
members from that province would not take much interest in the debate. He had 
been pleasautly surprised as all had given great assistance. 

Insolvency act Amending Bill 

The Bill to amend Presidency Towns Insolvency Act of 1909, in its application 
to the town of Bombay, was then introduced by Mr. Bell, Home Member. The 
object of the Bill was to transfer certain funds amounting to Rs. 28 lakhs from the 
Official Assignee to the Government of Bombay. 

The Bill was passed without a discussion. 

Bill to Amend District Police Act 

The ffome Member then introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Acts of 1902 and 1890. The Bill, the mover said, was brought forward to 
settle the never-ending Mavali problem. A similar Bill, passed in 1929, was intended 
for the times of emergency when the Commissioner of the Police had to extern 
leaders of gangs, but power was needed to deal with the hundreds of hooligans 
♦ were behind the riots. If such men who had three previous convictions came 
to Bombay (including the Bombay suburban area) and abused the city’s hospitality, 
they would be externed. 
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Habitual Oeeendebs’ Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER A Bill seeking to empower the police in Bombay City and 
inbarbs to extern habitual criminal offenders was passed by the Council to-day. 
The Home Member, introducing the measure, said that criminals, with more than 
three convictions, would oome within the purview of the Bill. 

Members from Bombay City supported the measure, while some members from 
the mofussil doubted the advisability of turning loose criminal characters io 
mofussil places, where the police administration was less efficient. 

The motion seeking to refer the Bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Additional Police in N. Kanaba 

5th. SEPTEMBER That the cost of the additional police force stationed in the 
Eanara District since March last, should be borne by the general tax-payer and not 
by the inhabitants of the locality as directed by the Government, was the 
subject of a non-official motion to-day in the Council. 

The mover, while admitting that Kanara had been the scene of Congress activi- 
ties four years back, contended that there had been no act of lawlessness in recent 
years to warrant the continued existence of additional police and at any rate the 
people of the locality should be penalised for it. 

The Home Member mentioned a series of “acta of lawlessness” in Kanara, and 
justified the existence of the police on the ground that peace had been restored 
in the area only after the imposition of additional police. The benefits of peace 
resulting from the step were being enjoyed by the inhabitants of the area. As such it 
was only just that they should pay for it. 

The motion was ultimately rejected. 

The Council sat on the 6th. 7tb. and 8th. and prorogued on the 9th. after passing 
a Bill for the improvement of the livestook of the Presidency. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MADRAS~3tsL JULY to 14th. OCTOBER 1933 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced a three-days* session on the 31st. 
July 1933. Sir Mahomed Usman , Home Member, moved the Government for the 
grant of a further sum, not exceeding Rs. 17.100, for the additional staff of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Special Branch and to provide increased 
provision under rewards. 

The Home Member said he was justified in asking for the additional grant con- 
sidering the fact that a big plot was unearthed last week in Madras, the object of 
which was to commit dacoities, robbery and murder. The conspiracy had extended 
outside into the districts and 23 arrests had been made in this connection. The 
Home Member appealed for co-operation of the House for eradicating the evil. The 
House unanimously agreed to the grant being made. 

Madras Local Boards Amend. Act 

The Bill for further amending the Madras Local Boards Act in order to give 
freedom to depressed classes to use public wells and roads was passed into law. 

The Council then rose for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST :—The Council concluded its session to-day with the discussion 
of the adjournment motion by Mr. Basheer Ahmed relating to the recent Govern- 
ment order about re-employment of persons thrown out from service on account of 
retrenchment. 

The mover pointed out that the net result of the order would be to throw out of 
work a number of young men, well trained and efficient. He urged the Government 
to come to their rescue by bringing about compulsory retirement of men who had 
put in a service of 25 years or more. 

Sir Archibald Campbell , Revenue Member, replying, said that the whole 
question was being re-examined in the Secretariat and correspondence would be 
opened with the Government of India. He would do all in his power in this regard. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council next unanimously passed a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to investigate the possibilities of establishing a broad- 
casting service for the presidency. 

Governor’s Speech 

The Antumn Session of the Council commenced on the 30th. October 1933. In 
the course of his speech opening the Council, the Governor said : — ‘When I 
last addressed the legislature I announced that I intended to extend the life of 
the Council but that at the moment I was not prepared to say for how long. 
I have now decided the extension to be of one year from the date when the Council 
would normally cease to exist and a notification will be issued to that effect.* 

Referring to terrorism, His Excellency said : — 'Since my last speech to the Coun- 
cil there has been an attempt mainly by people from other provinces to introduce 
terrorism into this presidency — an attempt which failed utterly. It failed not only 
because of the efforts of the police who as usual behaved admirably but also be- 
cause of the assistance in combating the menace given to the Government, by all 
sections of the community and I desire to pay a public tribute for that assistance.’ 

The Governor added that the general public gave courageous and loyal support 
to the police in the actual capture of offenders and the attitude of the presidency 
showed whatever may be the case elsewhere the people of Madras have no. belief in 
or UBe for terrorism. They realize as a whole, though some misguided individuals 
do not, that such methods do not advance their cause one iota and I can say from 
toy own personal knowledge the only result of such actions is to make infinitely 
more difficult the task of framing and carrying through the British Parliament the 
scheme of self-government that will be acceptable/ 

23 
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Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

31st. OCTOBER:— By 38 to 65 votes, the Council rejected to-day a non-official 
amendment postponing consideration of the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment 
Bill for six months. The Revenue Member winding up the debate reminded the 
House that the bill had been on the anvil for a long time and a considerable 
amount of work and thought had been bestowed thereon by many eminent per- 
sons. It was most desirable that an Act, admittedly defective, be not left unamend- 
ed any longer. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam's amendment that the consideration of the bill be 
referred to till his own bill had reached the same stage was, also, similarly rejected. 
The latter next moved that the official bill be recommitted to (the select committee 
with instructions that the provisions of the private bill be incorporated therein. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Public Libbabies Bill 

I Oth. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day Mr. Boaheer Ahmed's Public Libraries 

Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The objects and reasons of the Bill state that the Madras Corporation, the 
District Municipalities, the Taluk Boards and the village Panchayats have at present 
powers to establish and maintain libraries, but the enactment does not provide any 
organisation of control that would foster the growth of a comprehensive system of 
Libaries. There is, moreover, no adequate provision for undertaking schemes for 
the removal of illiteracy among the adults. The Bill aims to satisfy the above 
requirements. 

Remission in Land Revenue 

11th. to 1 4th. NOVEMBER: — The Council to-day postponed till next session the 
further discussion of the non-official resolution urging twenty -five per cent remission 
land revenue of ryotwari lands. 

Mr. H, J. Stokes , Finance Member, replying said that if remission was granted 
the Government would lose 147 lakhs of rupees and the 'expenditure of the Nation 
Building Departments would be curtailed. 

Sir Archibald Campbell , Revenue Member, said that the Government had called 
for reports cf ryot’s condition from Collectors which were expected by the 15th 
November, after which the Government would consider the matter. 

The House then considered a non-official resolution urging the necessity to 
create Andhra province simultaneously with the inauguration of the new constitu- 
tion, discussion of which was postponed at the last session, and voted down several 
amendments, including the formation of the Kerala Province and appointment of a 
Committee to report on the distribution of the presidency on linguistic basis. The 
original motion was carried with an amendment that the Karnataka province 
also be formed simultaneously. 

Estates Land Act amend. Bill 

“We are anxious to stop all agrarian discontent and as far as we can to see 
that landholders and tenants work together for the improvement of the land which 
they both share alike and exercise their rights in a friendly manner and in the best 
interest of both”. Thus concluded Sir Archibald Campbell his speech moving the 
third reading of the Bill to amend the Estates Land Act which was passed into 
law by the Council after a protracted session on the 14th. November. The Revenue 
Member was congratulated by the Opposition leader and others on the able way 
in which he piloted the bill. 

The house then adjourn ed. 
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AJTUMN SESSION -NAGPUR, 24th. JULY to 1st. AUGUST 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

_ t -^nrA utl J I ! in ® e8B * on of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced on the 24th. 
•My J933 with the hon. Mr. S. W. A. Rizvi , President, in the Chair. 

Addressing the members of the Council the Governor referred to the 

prevailing financial depression and stressed the economic position of the 

province, which was working to a surplus, albeit a small one. His Excellency 
dwelt lengthily on the remission of arrears of land revenue and taccavi advances 
allowed to distressed agriculturists f:>r the year ending September, 1932. Out of 
r.J .I. 8 « lakhs were remitted in the former while in the latter out of 
31 half lakhs 19 lalrhs were remitted. 

The Governor explained that the present session was summoned earlier to enable 
the members to express their views on the White Paper. His Excellency did not attempt 
to influence the members in any direction but remarked : “The experience of tne 

last seven years has shown that, given goodwill on both Bides and a common desire 

to do what is best for India, it has been possible even under the existing constitu- 
tion for the executive containing advanced elements to function without either loss 
of national spirit or the application of special checks. Indeed, the more I see the 
practical working constitutions the more I have come to feel that one can attach too 
much importance to their details. If the will to work the constitution is there it 
will work and the better it is worked the more quickly will the safeguard it contains 
drop off through disuse. On the other hand, Bhould the desire to work the 
constitution be absent, it is idle to worry over the details for the sooner it is 
suspended, as it had to be here in our un regenerate days, the better”. 

His Excellency expressed sorrow at his impending retirement. As this was the 
last time he addressed the members, he bade the members farewell. 

Concluding, he said, “I have never been content with the old men to dream 
dreams of what India used to be, but with young men, have preferred to see 
visions of what is yet to come. These visions I shall take with me to my new 
home beyond the Beas and there, though far away, shall ever pray for their 
fulfilment.” 


C. P. Primary Education Amend, Bill 

hon. Dr. Punjabrao then presented the report of the select committee on the 
"‘ Primary Education (Amendment) Bill and moved for its final reading. Mr. K. P, 
rande deprecated tinkering with primary education often without a clear-cut pro- 
CJ ainn J e ‘ The motion was carried by36 votes to 21 and the bill as amended by 
the select committee passed into law. The bill empowered private primary schools 
m compulsory areas to charge fees. 

C, P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

.P* e kon. Mr. E '. Gordon's C. P, Land Revenue (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
well as the hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. JaiswaVs C. P. Municipalities ( Amendment ) 
mi were referred to select committees without discussion. 


O. P. Excise Amend. Bill 

.k° n# Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal introduced the C. P. Excise Amendment 
°®oved for reference to a select committee. The bill aimed at providing 
omI^ nDge *u provisions to deal with habitual excise offenders. Mr. K. P. Pande 
uposea on the ground that arming excise officials with such drastic powers would 
rr * B °urce of trouble to the people. After the Minister justified the bill, the 
House carried it by 34 votes to 31. 


C. P. Opium Smoking Bill 

SmotoJiini £?? . Bah » d « P- JaUwaVa next bill to amend the 0. P. Opinm 
nurnoAA JS 10 * 1 m . e ,fc P? na * to possess a mere pipe or an apparatus for the 
of smoking opium or of preparing opium for smoking purposes, was intro- 
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dnced and moved for reference to a select committee. The motion was carried with- 
out discussion. 

C. P. Local Self-Govt. Amend. Bill 

The C. P. Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) Bill of Bai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaiswal, the C. P. Cattle Disease* Bill of Dr. Deshmukh and the Court of 
Ward * ( Amendment ) Bill of the hon. Mr. E. Gordon were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. „ 

The C. P, Village Panehayat Amendment Bill of Bai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal 
designed to enable women to become members of the panehayat was opposed by 
Mr. Khaparde . the Nationalist leader, who remarked that village women lacked 
education and their presence on panebayats would not be conducive to its peaceful 
working. After Seth Sheolars opposition, the House carried the motion by 34 votes 
to 10. 

Dr. Deshmukh’s C. P. Hindu Religious and Charitable Trust Billj which was 
moved for being circulated for eliciting public opinion, evoked the greatest contro- 
versy of the day. The bill aimed at undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
securing better management and administration of Hindu religious and charitable 
public trusts. Mr. Khaparde . Seth Sheolal and Mr. K. P. Pande ranged themselves 
m the opposition, the crux or their argument being that it would generate commu- 
nal bickerings and the condition in the province was not justifying it. Messrs. 
Chaobal and Sapkal , Thakur Mammohan Singh and Mr. C . B. Parakh expressed 
themselves in agreement with the Minister. The bill was ultimately carried by 37 
votes to 11. 

Before the House adjourned for the day, the President referred in touching 
terms to the sad demise of Mr. 8en-Gupta whom he regarded as a patriot of the 
first order. Mr. Khaparde , the hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao , Leader tof the House, 
Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Hussain and Mr. R . W. Fulay associated themselves with 
the feelings of regret expressed by the President. 

Suppression of Indian Officers 

25th. JULY:— There was prolonged debate in the Council to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Parakh (Nagpur) urging the Government to reconsider its policy 
resulting in the supersession of senior Indian officials by Europeans. 

It was thrown out, 2i voting for it and 37 against it. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. Parakh referred to four appointments recently 
made by the Government and alleged that it had been pursuing a policy systemati- 
cally ignoring the claims of senior Indian officers. No Indian had ever had the 
privilege to hold the appointment of Judicial Commissioner. In making the 
appointment of the present Judical Commissioner, the Government had ignored the 
claims of the two Indians who held the posts of Additional Judicial Commissioners. 

Messrs. Rajurker and Seth Sheolal supported the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. Raghavendra Rao , Home Member, 
defended the selection to the posts referred to by Mr. Parakh. The appointment 
of the Chief Engineer, Building and Roads, was strictly impartial and went to the 
fittest man. The appointment of Settlement Commissioner was made at a time when 
very few officers were returning from leave and was not an isolated one. To select 
one link from the chain for attack, was going beyond the limits of fair criticism. 
He repudiated the suggestion that in appointing Mr. Lilly as Settlement Com- 
missioner the Government was actuated by any racial motive. It was very easy to 
be critical without being correct. In making the appointment of Judical Commis- 
sioner, a European had been superseded along with two other Indians. It was 
unfair to discuss the merits of High Court Judges on the floor of the House. , 

As regards the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, as member or tne 
Governor’s Executive Council, the Home Member stated that under Section 47 U# 
of the Government of India Act, the appointment was made by His Majesty and tne 
Governor-in-Council was not concerned with the matter. Under section 92 1 of tne 
same Act, if a vacancy occurred in the office of a member of the Executive ^uncii 
and there was no successor on spot, the Governor-in-Council supphea tne 
vacancy by appointing a temporary member, pending the receipt of orders. The non* 
Mr. Gordon was appointed on the distinct understanding that his appointment was 
a temporary one and that he would have no claim for a permanent appointment. 
There had been no racial preference and the charge levelled against the Government 
was imaginary. 
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Mr. Shartef (Na jrpur) opposed Ibe motion on the ground that tbe Government 
had made appointments for administrative reasons and they meant no reflection on 
Indian officers. 

Mp. Kanitker supported the resolution, as be felt that the Home Member had 
made out no solid case in favour of the appointments. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Parakh observed that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment briefly was “We have done it. Bight or wrong we stand by it”. He 
thought that the Government had failed to give effect to the wishes of the people. 

Mr. Parakh? s motion, when pressed to a division, was lost as stated above. 

Debate on the White Paper 

26th. JULY : — The Council spent the whole of to-day in discussing the White 
Paper. After question time, which occupied about- forty-five minutes, the Hon. Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao , Home Member, moved that the proposals for Indian constitu- 
tional reforms, contained in the White Paper, published on 18th March last, he taken 
into consideration. He requested the members to discuss the proposals with 
restraint and dignity. He announced that. Government members would not take 
part in the discussion. He also sounded a note of warning that it would be unwise 
to discuss the Communal Award and raise controversial issues. 

After some discussion, the President decided that, out of the five amendments 
tabled by the members, the one standing in the name of Mr. Choubal (Amraoti) 
should be taken up, since it was the most comprehensive of all. 

Mr. Choubal moved his amendment which consisted of twenty-four clauses 
expressing “the considered opinion of the Council that the White Paper proposals 
are inadequate, unsatisfactory ai.d disappointing, and have created deep mistrust in 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects as to the motives of the British Government and 
the India Government” and opining that unless they are substantially modified in 
the directions suggested, it would not be possible to ensure tbe willing co-operation 
of all sections of His Majesty’s subjects and restore peace and contentment in the 
country. Mr. Choubal submitted that : 

(1) Any parliam entary enanctment should make it clear that India would be 
an autonomous community within the British Empire equal in status and in no 
way subordinate, in her internal sovereignty, to any authority outsido India. 

( 2 ) An honourable Federation of British India and Indian States should bo 
established. 

(3) In as much as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of every 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, all laws touching succession to 
the throne or royal style and titles should be submitted for assent to the future 
Federal Legislature. 

(4) The proposals are over-weighed by safeguards, which are demonstrably in 
the interests of Britain, British trade and the British members of the civil and 
military services. 

(5) The Secretary of State’s office should be abolished and any administrative 
control under the Act should be transferred to the Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 

(6) The inauguration of Federation should not be dependent on tbe prior 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(7) A declaration of fundamental rights of citizen ship should form part of the Act. 

(8) No special powers should be conferred on the head of the Government, 
Central or Provincial. 

(9i Provincial autonomy should be unrestricted and full. 

(10) There should be complete transfer of the Indian army to the Federal 
Government. 

(11) The British army should be transferred to Imperial control and the cost of 
its maintenance should be shared by the British Government, the Indian Govern- 
me ?Jo an 5 otber mem bcrs of the Commonwealth, as determined by mutual agreements. 

(12) Only such share of the debt of the Government of India should be 
transferred to the Federal Government as may be fixed by a statutory board 
appointed by the British and Indian Governments after examining the equity of 

,labnit y * or Public debts. 

— statutory railway authority is unnecessary and in any case its creation 

ft ^ft to the new Federal Government. 

nt\ x? v,Bl0n * or a Supreme Court should be made in the Constitution Act. 

lioj No member of the Indian Civil Service should be eligible for appointment 
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M Governor-General, Deputy Governor-General or Governor, permanent or aeting, 
or as the Chief Justice of a High Court. 

(16) The Federal Government and the Provincial Governments should have 
complete power to enforce all disciplinary action against the All India services. 

(17) The Governor should be debarred from consulting members of the services, 
except through the Ministers. 

(18) The Governor should be debared from exercising any direct or indirect 
control over the Criminal Investigation Department or the special branch police. 

(19) No member of the Indian police service should be eligible for appointment as 
Inspector-General of Police. 

( (20) The Public Services Commission should make recruitment to the Indian 
Civil and Police services. 

(21) The pensions and provident funds of All-India services should not be 
transferred outside India. 

(22) A chartered High Court should be constituted for the Central Provinces. 

(2H) The interval between the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 

should be more than eighteen months. 

(24) If Simla is to Be the summer seat of the future Federal Government, it 
should bo excluded from the administrative control of the Punjab Government. 

In moving his amendment. Mr. Choubal observed that the strongest political 
force in India was Congress Nationalism and it was this force which the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to recognise. In their unwisdom they were out to kill 
it and its exponents, as if by slow poison. 

Continuning, Mr. Choubal observed thit a Governor, armed with special powers 
aud responsibilities, would be an all-powerful factor. The Ministers and legislatures 
would undoubtedly be emasculated, 

Mr. C. B . Parakh (Nagpur), Mr. Kharparde (leader of the Nationalists), Mr. 
M. F. Sharecfy Seth Sheolal , Seth Thakurdas , Mr. Fulay (Labour), Mr. S . M, 
RaHaman (A kola) and lhakur Manmohan Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Khaparde stated that goodwill was absent on the British side. The 
Governor would, under the now constitution, be invested with powers which would 
virtually make him the sole master of the situation, and to expect that Indians 
would be satisfied with such a constitution was, he observed, an inBult to their 
intelligence. 

Mr. Fulay appealed to the Government to release all polical prisoners. 

Mr. Rahaman stated that the whole country was unanimous in demanding 
responsibility at the centre, simultaneously with provincial autonomy and there 
would be discontent from one end of the country to the other, if the Central 
responsibility was not conferred. 

28 th. JULY . After six hour’s debate, the Council carried to-day Mr. Chau- 
bal’s amendment, characterising the White Paper proposals as inadequate, unsatis- 
factory and disappointing. 

Just when Mr. Choubal’s amendment, consisting of twenty-four clauses, was 
being put to vote, Mr. S. M. Rahaman (A kola), urged that the clauses referring 
to the British Army in India and to laws touching succession to the throne of 
Royal style and titles, be put separately as some Muslim members opposed the 
same. 

Mr. Kanitker (Buldana), who opened to-day’s discussion urged that at least in 
the provinces communal electorates should be done away with. He deplored that 
in respect of Berar the Council's wishes had not been respected. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore (Democrat) observed that he could see the difficulty of 
evolving a constitution which would satisfy thirty-five crores. He paid a tribute to 
to Sir M. Butler , retiring Governor. He urged that the Reforms scheme, though 
overstuffed with safeguards, deserved a fair trial. Concluding, he felt that the 
Congress was to blame if the White Paper was unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Rao Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) complained that Commerce was inade- 
quately represented in the Provincial Council. 

Mrs. Rama Bai Tambe pleaded for a revision of the qualifications of women 
voters. She could not understand why higher educational qualifications should he 
imposed in the Central Provinces when more advanced provinces had laid down 
only literacy as a qualification. She also deprecated communal electorates ana 
insisted that the three seats allotted to women should be classed as general seats. 
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Mr. Kedar (Leader, People’s party) observed that, armed with a special secre- 
tariat, the Governor would be overruling Ministers in almost every case. They did 
not want anyone to step in between the Ministers and the Governor. He thought 
that with the transfer of real power to popular Ministers, safeguard would be 
meaningless and obsolete. Continuing, Mr. Keaar paid a tribute to the members of 
the Indian Civil Service in C. P. who, he observed, had given loyal and willing 
co-operation to the Ministers during the last eight or ten years. He also paid a 
tribute to Sir M. Butler, who had never overuled the Ministers. Given such offi- 
cials, safeguards were meaningless. He did not see the seeds of Dominion Status 
in the White Paper. 

No Confidence in Ministers 

The President then announced that fifteen motions of ‘no-confidence* had been 
tabled against the Ministry, consisting of Dr. Punjabrao Dcshmukh and Rat Bahadur 

Oajadhar Prasad Jaiswal. The first motion was that of Mr. K, P. j Pande (People’s 

Party) against both the Ministers. The President held the same to be in order 

and leave to admit the same was granted by the House, twenty-seven members 

having stood up in their seats. 

Nine similar motions against individual ministers wero admitted. Four motions 
were withdrawn. 

A mild surprise was caused when the motion of Mr. Khaparde was rejected by 
the House, the requisite members not having stood up. 

After some discussion, the President fixed 31st. for the motions being taken up. 

29tb. JULY The Council devoted the whole of to-day to discussing non-official 
Bills. Question time was dull and occupied only about half an hour. 

C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill 

Seth Thakurdas (C. P. Commerce) presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces State Aid to Industries Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh (Nagpur) suggested that State aid to industries in the form 
of loans, be enhanced from 50 to 75 per cent, which the President ruled out, since 
such a change required the previous sanction of the Governor. 

As a protest against the ruling of the Chair, Mr. Parakh withdrew all the five 
amendments standing in his name. The Bill was then passed. 


University Act Amending Bill 

Mr. MangalmurtV 8 Nagpur University Amendment Bill giving permission to 
library clerks and librarians to appear for university examinations as private candi- 
dates, was passed into law in spite of opposition from the Treasury benches. 

Juvenile Smoking Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gokulchand Sinahai’s (Daraoh) Juvenile Smoking Amendment Bill evoked a 
lively debate, and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill was to amend the Juvenile Smoking Act, 1929 which had remained almost a dead 
letter. The Bill proposed to penalise owners of factories where children were detect- 
ed smoking. 

Mr. F. N. Sukthariber, Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government. Public opinion, he said, was opposed to the Bill. Further, he contended 
that the proposed amendment would involve the unemployment of a large number 
of children under sixteen now employed in a factories, since bidi factory owners 
“ a d refused to shoulder responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. S. M. Rahaman (Akola) supported the Bill, as he felt it would go a long 
way to implement the recommendations of the International Labour Conference ana 
discourage child labour. 

. Mr.fulay (Labour) supported the Bill and hoped the objectionable features of 
it would 1 be eliminated in the Select Committee stage. 

t Mr. Yusuf Bhariff of Nagpur opposed the Bill. He could not understand why 

factory owners should be punished for the acts of their employees. 

industry Sheo * a * a ^ 80 °PP°* e ^ the Bill as he felt that he impeded the growth of the 

votesto 28 0t *° n ke referred to a select committee was carried by 34 
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Public Services Commission Bill 

Mr. Kolhe moved that the Public Services Commission Bill (introduced in Janu- 
ary last year) be referred to a select committee. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Rahaman fAkoIa) and Mr. E. Gordon , Finance 
Member. Both the speakers believed that the Bill was importune since the White 
Paper contained a similar proposal. Mr. Gordon added that there were administra- 
tive and financial difficulties in the way of establishing a Public Services Commi- 
ssion at this juncture. 

Mr. Kolhe pressed his motion , which was declared carried. On a division being 
claimed by the Government, the Bill was thrown out by 31 votes to 21. 

Govt. Servants and Local Board Elections 

Mr. Fulay (Labour) moved that his Bill, prohibiting Government servants from 
contesting elections to local bodies, be referred to a select committee. 

The Government accepted the motion, which was carried. 

Local Self-Government Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Kolhe next moved the Central Provinces Local i Self-Government Amendment 
Bill, removing the disqualification of pleaders convicted and disqualified from prac- 
tising, from contesting the elections to local bodies. 

Mr. Sukthanker. Revenue Secretary, opposed th6 Bill. 

Messrs. Singai, Rahaman and Choubal supported the Bill, which was referred to 
a select committee, the Government not challenging a division. 

A Bill authorising local. bodies to make by-laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night in public places was, on the motion of Mr. Fulay, 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Fulay 8 motion for the circulation of the Unregulated Factories Bill for 
eliciting public opinion, was defeated by 36 votes to 14. 

; Industrial Debtors Bill 

Shortly before adjourning, the House rejected Mr, Fulay' s motion for reference 
of the protection of Industrial Debtors Bill to a select committee. The Nationalists 
voted against the Bill, while the Government refrained from voting. 

8ix other Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


3 1st. JULY The Council spent the whole day in discussing non-official 
resolutions. At one time, attendance was so thin that business had to be suspended 
for aome time for want of a quorum. 

Mr. Yusuf Shareef (Nagpur) moved a resolution that in furtherance of the aims 
and objects of the Mussalman Wakf Act of 1928, a central committee be appointed 
to investigate and report whether the various wakf properties were being properly 
managed or not. 

The resolution was opposed by the Government, but the House accepted the same. 


Pension for Menials 

Mr. Fulay’s resolution recommending the grant of pensions to Government 
menials in the same manner as to clerical and other Government employees, was 
carried by 36 votes to 12. 

Resolutions discussed by the Council, to-day, related to agricultural indebtedness 
and education of the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. Kanitkar , in a resolution, urged that the Government should float a loan 
of a crore of rupees with a view to satisfying creditors compouding claims before 
the Debt Concilation Board. 

Mr. Gordon, Revenue Member, opposing, pointed out that the financial stringency 
did not permit the Government to make such commitments. The Government had 
demonstrated their active sympathy with the peasants in their present plight by 
granting enormous remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

Pressed to a division, the resolution was rejected by 26 against 24 votes. 

IDepressed Classes Education 

Mr. &. M. Rahaman wanted the Government to allot Rs. 10 lakhB in the cgurse 
of the next five years, for the rapid expansion of education of Depressed and Baca- 
ward Classes. 
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The resolution was, however, withdrawn when Mr. Jones, Director of Public Ins- 
traction, aoid Dr. Deahmukh , Education Minister, explained the Government attitude, 
saying that he stood firmly for the removal of the disabilities of these classes, and 
hence always insisted on education in common schools, but were reluctant to accept 
the resolution on the grounds of financial stringency. 

Bekar and the Future Council 

Mr. Chaubal urged that 40 seatB out of 112 be allotted to Berar in the proposed 
Provincial Legislative Council under the next constitution, in view of its financial 
and political importance. 

Mr. Gordon , on behalf of the Government, stated that they were not prepared to 
express any opinion, as the matter waB entirely one for the British Parliament to 
decide. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 12, the officials not voting. The 
House then adjourned. 

No-Confidence on Ministers Withdrawn 

The curtain fell on the Ministerial tangle to-day, when the hon. Bai Bahadur 
G . P. Jaiewal , Minister for Industries, anuouuced in the Council that he and his 
colleague Dr. DeBhmukh, had resigned. 

‘With your permission, Sir, I propose to make a brief statement. I and my 
hon. colleague, Dr. P. S. Diishmukh, were appointed Ministers as nominees of the 
Democratic Party in December 1930. The situation which has now been created in 
the Legislative Council by differences of opinion appears to make a reconstruction 
of the Ministry necessary, in the circumstances we have tendered the resignation 
of our respective offices to his Excellency the Governor.’ 

Loans for Agriculturists 

1st. AUGUST Business in the Council was suspended to-day for some time 
for want of a quorum. 

Seth Thakurdas's resolution urging the reduction of the scale of process fee to 
its previous level was carried by 42 votes to 14. 

Mr. Rajurkar next moved that the Government should provide all agriculturists 
with takkavi loans to the extent of fifty per cent of the proportion of their land 
revenue in the monthB of July and August every year, to be recovered along with 
the land revenue of the year. 

Mr. Sapkal supported the resolution. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gordon said that the proposal would lead to 
bankruptcy as money would be had for the asking. The proposal would involve the 
Government in a heavy financial liability to the extent of Rs. 162 lakhs, and 
would result in demoralisation of the agriculturists. 

Mr. Rajurkar pressed his resolution, that the credit of the agriculturists was at 
a low ebb and they looked for Government help in their plight. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 30 votes to 22. 

The Japanese Boycott 

Mr. Kolhe (Yeotmsl) next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to communicate to the Government of India the considered opinion of the Council, 
that they should take steps immediately to protect the cotton-growers of this 
province from the evil effects of the boycott declared by Japan. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Kolhe said that the Indian agriculturist had been 
already suffering from low prices and bad harvests. The Japanese boycott meant a 
loss of Rs. 20 Takhs in respect of short staple cotton which Japan consumed every 
year. Berar which produced this cotton would be the worst sufferer on that account, 
it was expected that the Ottawa Agreement would increase the demand of the 
xsritish mills for Indian cotton, but the hope had not mater lised. It was fashion for 
^ill-owners to represent the Japanese threat as a mere bluff, but facts were 
otnerwiBe. Already, the prices of Indian cotton compared very unfavourably with 
American cotton prices. The Japanese boycott was real, as could be seen from the 
presentday market conditions in Beraj. A protective tariff alone would not help 
!? r ®® ed y the situation. Concluding, Mr. Kolhe urged that the Government 
shortly rotter amicably with the Japanese delegation visiting this country 
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(Berar Commerce) and Mr. Rahaman (Akola) aupported 


Rao Bahadur Kothare 

1116 Mn° o! 0t D. Deshmukh, Financial Secretary said that the Government were In 
sympathy with the object cf the resolution and would forward a copy w ™ 
proceedings to the Government of India. The Government were aaxious w 
safeguard the interests of the cotton growers if they were threatened, un tne 
other hand. Japan had declared a boycott only a couple of months ago, and it wa 
yet premature to judge its effect. The Government were watching the situation ana 
would take all the steps necessary to protect the agriculturists. 

Mr. Koike' e resolutions was then unanimously carried. ^ . 

This brought the business of the session to a close. The Council the adjourned 
$ine die* ( from the 4 Hindu,' Madras). 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

WINTER SESSIONAL UCKNO W, 6th . to 20th. DECEMBER 1933 
Education of Backward Classes 

The Winter session of the United Provinces Legislative Council opened on the 
6th. December 1933 with Sir Sitaram , President, in the chair. There was a change 
in the appearance of the Council Hall, owing to arrangements for improving 
the acoustics in the ball. It was evident that although the acoustics were not 
perfect, they had definitely improved. 

Among the resolutions passed was one recommending to the Goverument that 
the present canal rates Bhould be reduced to one-third. 

Another resolution, on which a division of 42 against 22 votes was obtained, 
recommended to the Government to take practical measures for meeting the 
educational needs of the backward classes, that a conference be convened by the 
Education Department to consider the educational needs of the backward classes 
including Moslems and Indian Christians residing in rural areas, and that the 
Government should set apart funds for providing educational facilities for them. 

U. P. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

7th. DECEMBER : — The House passed 41 to 40 votes the Bill amending the U. P. 
Municipalities Act II of 1910. The Bill was intended to make the position of the 
chairman of a board secure in the discharge of his duties because on account of 
party quarrels, members of the opposition, merely led by a party spirit, Bend a 
motion for a vote of no-confidencc against the Chairman. 

After further scrutiny of votes, it was found there was a tie and the President 
gave his casting vote in favour of the Opposition, as the existing law could not be 
changed with the help of the casting vote. 

Consequently the Bill, as amended, was thrown out. 

After some discussion, the Council passed the Bill to suppress immoral traffic ' 
in the United Provinces as amended by the Select Committee, The House then 
adjourned. 

Economic Development of Province 

8th. DECEMBER:— An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day on 
Mr. C. Y. Chititamoni’e resolution recommending to the Government to set up a 
committee for drawing up a five years* plan of economic development with instruc- 
tions to report also on the financial measures necessary to give effect to their 
recommendations. 

Initiating the discussion Mr. Chintamoni gave a graphic description of the .gra- 
dual economic depression all over India and particularly in the United Provinces 
where the ranks of the hungry masses and discontended classes were swelling *>y 
leaps and bounds,— a state of things whfoh foreboded a grave menace to ordsfsn 
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progress in the country. He concluded by suggesting to the Government that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the committee proposed by him was best 
calculated to bring about peace and contentment in the country. 

The Minuter of Industry and Agriculture speaking on the motion assured the 
mover that the Government were doing their best in these matters and incidentally 
informed the House that the Government had already undertaken an economic 
survey of the Province as proposed in the resolution. He, however, did not propose 
to oppose the resolution. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. The resolution was 
accepted by the Council on the next day, the 9th December. 

Oudh Rent Act Amend. Bill 

11th. DECEMBER :—The Government suffered the first defeat of the session in 
the Council to-day when the Bill to amend the Oudh Rent Act was rejected by 30 
to 28 votes. The object of the Bill was Btated to be to bring the provisions of the 
Oudh Rent Act into line with those of the Agra Tenancy Act. 

The Council then voted supplementary and exceBB demands for 1933-34 to the 
extent of Rs. 12,00,000. 

Opium Smoking Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the law relating to opium smoking in U. P. was introduced 
and referred to a select committee. The existing Act, which made smoking of 
opium in company penal was considered insufficient to implement India's undertaking 
given at the Geneva Opium Conference in 1924-25 to suppress opium smoking as 
speedily as possible. The present Bill provided for registration of smokers and 
fixation of a uuantitative limit for possession of prepared opium other than 
opium lawfully obtained. 

The Council further passed a bill to amend the U . P. Municipalities Act No. II 
of 1916. The House then adjourned. 

Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 

13th. DECEMBER Mr. E . A. H. Blunt Finance Member, brought before the 
Council to-day for consideration the measures embodied in the U. P. Agriculturists 
Relief Bill which were expected to give definite relief to the agriculturists of the 
province. The Bill had been exhaustively dealt with in the Select Committee, and 
drastic changes had been proposed. 

After six days’ keen and contentious debate, the Council passed the Bill 
on the 19th December. 

The Act was of immense importance to the agriculturists of the United Provinces, 
as it was intended to offer relief to those who were heavily indebted to money lenders 
by reducing their liabilities. It sought to give relief to the agriculturists by reducing 
the rates of interest both in regard to future and past loans by empowering the 
courts of law to fix instalments for payment by agriculturists of amounts decreed ; 
and made very liberal provisions for the redemption of mortgages of lands. Care 
however, was taken not to unduly restrict the oredit open to the agriculturists. 

20th. DECEMBER The Council to-day discussed the report of the Rent 
Revenue Committee on the scheme for a fluctuation of a rent and revenue with the 
major fluctuation in prices. Mr. A. C. Tumi , Special Revenue Officer, explained 
tne scheme of revenue remission. The introduction of his scheme generally was pro- 
posed by landlord members of the Council. 

The U. P. Waqf Bill 

^kadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain introduced the .Waqf Bill, with the 
oweet of supervising and controlling Waqfs in U. P. The Council referred the 
Rill for circulation and adjourned sine die. 



THE FRONTIER LEGISLATIVE COONCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION— PESHAWAR, 6th . to 13th. NOVEMBER 1933 
Asms Act Amending Bill 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced its Autumn Session on the 
6th. November 1933 at the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar. There was a large non- 
official attendance. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ohafoor Khan, the President, presided. 

Mr. Cunningham moved for consideration of the Indian Arms N. W. F. P. 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Cunningham said that the effect of the Bill would be that a prosecution 
might be brought against persons possessing unlicensed weapons, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the District Magistrate, which was necessary under . the present 
law. It was recently discovered that the practice followed in this province for the 
last thirty years was illegal. The District Magistrate’s sanction was never applied 
for, and the law had remained unnoticed. But the procedure had proved to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Malik Khuda Ba/csh , on behalf of the Independent Party, moved for circulation 
of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by the 15th February 1934. The Bill affected 
the liberty of the subject. The leaders outside the House should be consulted. The 
legislators in 1878, when the Arms Act was passed, were actuated by a spirit of 
statesmanship, in providing this provision requiring the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. He was opposed to the immediate consideration of the Bill. 

Sardar Raja Singh , supporting the motion for immediate consideration of the 
Bill, said that if the matter was considered dispassionately, it would be seen that 
no right was being taken away from the accused. No movement had been set 
afoot for the application of this provision in the province, which indicated that 
there had been no encroachment on the liberty of the subject. 

Mr. Noor Baksh (Progressive Party) also supported consideration of the Bill, 
as the amendment sought to be made was only of a technical nature. There was 
no necessity for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Ohulam Babbani opposed consideration of the Bill holding that a check on 
the police act vities was essential. He Baid that there was no reason to remove the 
safeguard, when the Government were not prepared to reduce the license fee for 
arms, when the special condition for the Frontier made it necessary for the people 
to keep arms to defend themselves. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim (Liberal) strongly supported the motion for circulation. He 
thought that the previous sanction of the District Magistrate was necessary, lest 
the police should misuse their powers. 

Mr. Cunningham , replying to the debate, observed that the Bill did not involve 
any matter of acute public controversy. He did not agree with the Leader of the 
Independent Party that every measure affecting public liberty should be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The issue before the House was simple and clear-cut, 
and he could not see who would be consulted, besides the members of the House. 

Pir Baksh (Independent Party) said that the Government wanted to sacrifice 
the interests of its subjects, for the sake of convenience. He requested the House 
to agree to the motion of the circulation. * 

The motion for circulation was pressed to a division, and carried by 20 votes 
to 12 votes. 

Legal Practitioners Bill 

The Home Member, then moved that the North-west Frontier Province Legs) 
Practitioners Bill, to enforce the provisions in the province of Legal Practitioners 
Act, 1879, with all its amendments, be taken into consideration. He referred to the 
recommendations of the Niamatullah Committee, appointed by the Governor-General 
in 1931 to examine the laws in force in the North-west Frontier Province, whicn 
had suggested the introduction of the Legal Practitioners Aet 1879 en bloom the 
province. The Bill was intended to bring the province into line with ttie res* 
of British India in this respect. Suitable rules would be made when the B m w m 
passed. The measure too was of a technical nature. 
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Malik Rhuda Bux , Leader of the Independents, again moved for circulation by 
February 1934, as many provisions of the Act nad become redundant, and the 
opinions of the Bar Association would be invaluable. 

The Home Member agreed to the motion, and the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. The House then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMENTABY GRANTS 

6th. NOVEMBER ' The Council held a short sitting to-day to vote supplemen- 

tary demands. 

Pir Baksh Khan (Independent Party) moved a token cut of five rupees in 
respect of Irrigation, and proceeded to criticise the general irrigation policy. 

On an objection being raised by the Legal Remembrancer, the President ruled that 
the general policy could not be discussed, at this stage, upon which the mover 
withdrew the cut. 

The supplementary demands were passed without discussion, except m the case 
of Agriculture. 

Rai Saheb Ruchiram moved for the total rejection of the sum of Rs. 2,460 under 
the head ‘‘Establishment— Director of Agriculture’*. He said that the demand was 
an unnecessary burden on the present deficit budget. 

Rai Saheb Meher Chand Khanna and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim supported 
the amendment which however was rejected. 

The supplementary demand waB passed after Sir Abdul Qaiyum , Minister, assured 
the Council that the appointment of the Director of Agriculture was only an 
experimental one for two years. 

Condition of Kohat Debtobs 

9th. NOVEMBER The Council discussed non -official resolutions to-day. Re- 
plying to the debate on the resolution of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Haider Khan 
recommending to the Governor in Conncil to introduce the Punjab Money-lenders’ 
Bill into this province, Mr. Cunningham , Home Member, said that the Government 
would introduce in the next session a bill on the lines of the Punjab Money- 
lenders’ Act. 

The only other resolution discussed was fthat of Malik Khuda Baksh Khan's 
recommending to the Governor in Council to appoint an enquiry committee to 
study the condition of Kohat debtors, 1924-25, and to recommend in deserving 
cases for entire or partial remission. 

In the case of the rest the number of instalments by which the loan is payable 
be increased from 20 to 50 and the clause of default by which the total amount 
becomes payable on non-payment in three successive instalments be deleted from 
the conditions imposed by Government in 1925 while remitting interest. 

The mover traced the history of the debts which amountea to Rs. 10 lakhs and 
was granted by the Government of India to the sufferers of communal riots of 
1924-25. the loan being refundable in 10 instalments. Later due to trade depression 
the number of instalments waB increased to 18 and the interest was remitted. The 
instalments were now being realised from the debtors and legal proceedings had 
been necessitated in a number of cases. Owing to the intensity of trade depression 
the economic condition of the people had gone from bad to worse and it was but 
desirable that an enquiry be instituted. 

A number of members of all sections of the House participated in the debate. 
resolution^ 0 mra ^ a m an< * ^ Noorbaksh of the Progressive Party opposed the 

. ^ r * c J mningham, Home Member, said that the Government could not afford 
to forego the repayment of debtB and enquiries were already being made by the 
aeputy commissioner in deserving cases. The resolution was, however, pressed to a 
division and passed by 17 votes to 16. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 


Co unc *l passed two non-official Bills today, namely, (1) 
•mUr ** * g l ^ un i a ^ Municipal North West Frontier Province Amendment Bill 
«®Pow er|n R Um municipal committees in the Frontier to prohibit the keeping of 
a J?d the residence of prostitutes and (2) Rai Saheb Meharchand Khanna’s 


*? a . . ui pruBiibuieB aim cvai oaueu iuenarena 

u vntle Smoking Bill as reported by the select committee. 
ivmofjf 9 ?- two "Ml* w ® r ® the first non-official measures by the Coi 
co sntution a year-and-a-half ago. The House then adjourned sine die , 


the Council since its 




THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


SPECIAL SESSION -SIMLA, 26th . to 3ut. JULY 1933 
The Governor's Address 

A brief special session of the Punjab Legislative Council was opened by H. E. 
Sir Herbert Emerson , the Governor, at Simla on the 26th July 1933, In the course 
of his speech, His Excellency said : — 

“If our expectations are fulfilled, there remains but a short time before the 
Punjab will be under a system of Government very different from that which now 
obtains. I can conceive of no better way in which all who are interested in the 
success of the reforms can spend the intervening period, than by helping to secure 
greater concord between the various communities and sections of the popula- 
tion which, in the peculiar circumstances of this province, is an essential condition 
for administrative stability”. 

His Excellency was glad that, already, attention was being directed, in an increa- 
sing degree, to the importance of obtaining a Government which would ensure 
stability by the only means possible, namely, through the general confidence which 
it would inspire in all sections of the people (cheers). 

His Excellency devoted a greater part of his address to the economic situation. 
After adverting to the catastrophic fall in prices and the seriouB depletion of the 
reserves, built up during years of prosperity, Sir Herbert Emerson pointed out that 
there were happily redeeming features. Nowhere in the province had there been 
anything in the nature of privation, and even in Hissar District, the extent to 
which relief had been necessary was surprisingly small. The price of wheat had 
gradully risen in the recent months from Rs. 1-4 to nearly three rupees, and the 
value of the other grants had Bhown a similar tendency. There was ground for the 
hope that worst of the storm was over, and with a return to confidence, it was 
reasonable to expect that machinery of credit would become less clogged. There had 
been no marked increase in the transfers of land, and the cultivator was able to 
obtain adequate supplies of seed. Their canal system was the finest of India and 
perhaps in the world. The prevalent system of grain rents, adjusted itself 
automatically to the rise or fall in prices so that there was no clash of interests 
between the landlords and tenantB as it occurred elsewhere. . . 

His Excellency have expressed his admiration for the spirit of the people, who, 
in the face of misfortunes, and real sacrifices had kept unimpaired the tradition that 
the payment of Government dues was matter of honour. The Government would 
urge, whenever necessary, the claims of the province on the Government of India in 
matters like retention oi the import duty on wheat and railway freight on agricultural 
produce. 

No Change in Land Revenue Policy 

Tha Governor assured the Council that there was no change in the generous 
land revenue policy, followed by the Government. Sir Herbert further informed 
them that in addition to suspensions and remissions granted under the ordinary 
rule, there had been remissions of over nine lakhs for the last rabi crop on account 
of the price factor alone. „ . . .... 

On the question of water rates, the Government bad appointed a committee 
to report whether, in view of the present economic conditions, any readjustment in 
the occupier’s rates was necessary, and if so how this could best be effected witn 
as little loss as possible to the provincial revenues. His Excellency stated tnat “J2 
Government would give the most careful consideration to the recommendations o 
the Committee. He further stated that the resettlement of Lyallpur District would 
be taken in hand early in the cold weather. A scheme was under exftm “\ a 
whereby practical co-operation would be secured of the departments concerned, 
the matter of supply of superior seed for wheat cultivation. _ . 

Referring to the financial position of the province, H. E. the Governor pomwj* 
out that the budget was largely a gamble in prices. As long as uncertainty cot 
nued regarding the upward movement of agricultural values, so long wouw i 
position be one of an unstable equilibrium. His Excellency said : The Council 
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Dot forget that it shares with the Government a position of trust, the responsibilities 
of which are more exacting, because subject to the will of Parliament, both the 
Government and the Council will shortly hand over their trusteeship to others. It 
is particularly incumbent on us that we should not embarrass the Government of 
the future by ill-considered action.” 

As regards law and order, the Governor stated that the peace of the province was 
undisturbed by any subversive movement, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Government of the manner in which the people, as a body, had refused to associate 
themselves with the programme of those who would undermine the foundations of 
Government. He thanked the Legislative Council for their uniform support in 
granting the powers necessary to control the mischievous actions of the small and 
misguided minority. 

in particular both the Council and the people had shown in no uncertain man- 
ner that they held in hatred and contempt, those who would vainly try to terrorise 
the community and administration by methods of secret assassination. So far at 
least as this province was concerned, the people and the Council had furnished a 
reply to those who doubted the wisdom of the present proposals relating to the 
transfer of law and order to responsible Ministers. 

Concluding, His Excellency observed : “When the time comes for the Council to 
give over charge to a body more widely representative and with far larger powers, 
it will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has itself contributed mainly to its 
own supersession by the sense of responsibility it has consistently shown, and by 
the political consciousness it has developed in the province.” 

Official Resolutions 

27th. JULY 1 The Council sat to-day for four hours and discussed two 
resolutions. 

Mr. Haibat Khan Daha , the mover of the first resolution which related to water 
rates, was willing to withdraw it because a committee had been set up, but a number 
of m mbers objected to the withdrawal, and the President, following parliamentary 
pracece, ruled that even if one member objected to the withdrawal, the resolution 
shotild be discussed, 

Euventually the resolution, discussion on which had been adjourned from the pre- 
vious session, was passed by 31 against 26 votes. The resolution ran : “That the 
powers of the canal authorities regarding grant of kharaba be taken from them and 
transferred to the revenue authorities on all canals in the Punjab.” 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Mubarak Ali Shah f recommending 
to the Government to convey to the Government of India, that the schedule of 
railway freight was extremely detrimental to the interests of the province in general 
and to agriculturists in partitular received general support, but the debate on it 
had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

28th. JULY Two non-official resolutions were discussed to-day in the Council, 
which held a four hours’ sitting. 

Lahore Municipal Secretaryship 

Question time was rendered lively because of a series of supplementary questions 
in connection with the appointment of Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar as Secretary of 
the Lahore Municipality. 

Dr. Narang read extracts from the Lahore Commissioner’s letter refusiog to 
sanction the appointment of Mr. Safdar as Municipal Secretary on the ground that 
Mr. Safdar had been Taxation Officer Bince 1926, and from a perusal of the 
Mbson Committee report, he was satisfied that no official who held a post of 
responsibility in the Taxation Department in recent years was fit for promotion 
m Secretary of the Municipality. 

A. Khan drew the Government’s attention to Sir Zafar Ali’s statement, 
absolving Mr. Safdar of the charges levelled against him. 

J**homed Din Malik pointed out that the previous Commissioner had sanc- 
a PP° 1 “ t ;ment until Slat July, and the Municipality had asked the Oommi- 
t0 ^consider his decision. He asked whether, in the circumstances, the 
hSor^S^end^f^JuSy 6 a °^ ance ^ Municipal Committee to come to a decision 

I>r. Narang informed the House, that action was being taken. 
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RESOLUTION ON RAILWAY FREIGHTS 

The House adopted the resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ali, conveying to the 
Government of India the Council's opinion that the schedule of railway freights 
was extremely detrimental to the interests of the Province, particularly to agricul- 
turists. 

During the debate. Sir Sikandar Hyat repelled the charges that the Railway 
Board had been altogether unresponsive to their representations, and pointed out 
how in 1931, the Railway Board had accepted the Punjab Government's request 
and reduced the rate by a third, as a result of which there had been a remarkable 
increase in the export of wheat. He added that, owing to the deficit railway 
budget, the original rates were restored. He assured the Council of the Govern- 
ment’s sympathy with the resolution, which he promised to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Corruption in the Province 

The second resolution, though withdrawn by Khan Bahadur Habibullah after 
Sir Henry Kraik’s reply, roused considerable interest, as the mover asserted that 
bribery and corruption had largely increased in the province. The resolution 
suggested the appointment of a seuior officer on special duty to report upon the 
best means of maintaining closer touch between the officials and the masses. 

Sir Henry Craik observed that there was closer touch between the officers and 
people compared to what was the case ten years ago and referred to the extra burden 
placed on executive officers for supplying answers to questions raised in the Council 
with regard to the various branches of the administration. The Punjab Govern- 
ment had suggested to the officers to go on horseback and spend some days on 
tour. 

As regards the charge of corruption add bribery, Sir Henry was glad that the 
assertion came from an elected member at a time when similar statements made by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Select Committee had been challenged by so 
many higher authorities including ex-Viceroys. 

Sir Henry Craik added : *T am told by visitors who see me from all the’ dis- 
tricts of the province that this statement is true. It is regrettable and is a very 
grave reproach on the administration that, in these days ol education and greater 
enlightenment, the system Bhould get worse. I do not \ think the Government are 
to blame. They have made every effort to eradicate the evil, unless public opinion 
shnns both the giver and the taker of bribes”. 

Concluding, Sir Henry advised Khan Bahadur Habibullah to withdraw, the 
resolution, and allow the ZamindarB’ Deputation, which ”was shortly meeting the 
Government, to discuss the question of closer contact between officers and people. 

31st JULY:—' The Council adjourned sine die to-day after meeting for three 
days. The much talked of Communal formula was evidently dropped 
considering the very little attention that was devoted to the question. 
Apart from the resolution of Khan Bahadur Habibulla , who recommended 
that a senior officer of Government be placed on special duty to investigate the 
prevalence of corrupt practices in the provincial administration and the Government 
Bill to amend the Punjab Land Revenue Act, there was no business worth a 
special mention. There was however, some amount of liveliness in the Council, the 
members generally speaking in their own mother tongue. 

It was interesting to observe how very much everyone seemed to be interested 
In agriculture and land revenue and to observe how intensely rural-minded the 
general outlook of the members was. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AUTUMN SESSION -RANGOON, 8th. to 18th. AUGUST 1933 
The Goveenor’s Opening Speech 

At the opening of the Burma Legislative Council session at Rangoon on the 
8th. August 1933, H. E. the Governor addressed the members as follows : — 

_ I have come to address you again to-day because the Memorandum relating to 
Burma preseated to the Joint Select Committee by the Secretary of State on 3rd 
August, and referred to by him in his statement to the Committee ou 2lst July, 
has this morning been issued for publication simultaneously in England, India and 
Burma, and I wish to emphasize to you and through you to the people of Burma 
certain of its salient features. You have copies in your hands together with the 
covering note by the Secretary of State which explains the nature of the raemorand- 
dum. The first point which I wish to bring out is that no decision either for 
separation or for federation is involved by the issue of this memorandum. The 
situation as I understand it is the Parliament h&B appointed a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses to report to it on the proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward for the future constitution of India. As Burma now 
forms part of India its future iB inextricably involved in the consideration of the 
future constitution of India and must therefore be taken account of by the joint Select 
Committee m the recommendations that it makes to Parliament. I\>r reasons which 
you all know, and which are set forth at length in the introduction to the scheme 
and referred to in the covering memorandum, His Majesty’s {Government have been 
unable to put definite proposals for the future of Burma before the Joint Select 
UommiUee and m the footnote to paragraph 45 of the Introduction to the Indian 
# r waic “ does contain His Majesty’s Government’s definite proposals 
lor tne Indian constitution, Burma iB specifically excepted from consideration in 
regard to the proposals therein made. The “Scheme of constitutional reform in 
jourma it separated from India” which you have in your hands does not constitute 
^ 0I ?5 en i atl0n8 His Majesty’s Government specifically advise should be 

* am merely emphasizing because I do not wish you to overlook it, the 
.| “ e . c , ovenn g. memorandum. The scheme is in effect a reduction to 
1 ai e constitution outlined by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
n January, 1932, and, in order to make them more intelligible, these details have 
dm?n2 r 5!L n J 1 ^ 00 tlle llneB °* I n dian White Paper. Though we have heard 

pa *V ear a *ery great deal of the Prime Minister’s constitution, I think 
nraotim> £■!!!? very man y of us on the subject of what it actually means in 
or that 1 n «? e . ry va g ue and there has been a tendency to take this sentence 

isolator! rlm ? Minister's speech and to build on the basis of it an 

Indian Whi?J n t> air 9F an imaginary deep dungeon. We already have the 

should th« t!;..* . i nd l .be statement in this covering memorandum that 

the Indian icSi?* Committee take the view that Burma should be included in 

consequenti5 adfnll 00 ’ * the Proposals f of the Indian White Paper, subject to some 
Province app,y t0 Burma in the same way as to any other 

member*’ of fiL u ? • ? £ a ? 18 * or a comparison. It is now possible not only for the 

Picture ** * ^ ect Committee but also for each one of us to study the 

asked von I? 0 fl a ?d the details iu their proper proportions. This is what I 
the scheme foiriV a81< * e t J ie preconceived ideas and political slogans and examine 
sort of Biff lul and 'Rarely on the basis that it is a general picture of the 
India.* ^ at wou W be required if it were decided to separate Burma from 

His Bchem ® does 

*. «??ernment. The 


not conatitute the specific recommendation* of 
mittee charm It ». xne ^rms of reference to the Joint Select Com- 

of Indi* Jhinh 'I, con81 “eration of the whole question of the future constitution 
remitted to o?v£i"K!*. * P r f“P‘ ' T ' u *■“ *— *- 1 


remitted to the “ •*£?*?* includes Burma. T 

to pr onoun oa a S” m ? l ttee lt would be inappropriate for J 
a decision on the question of the separate 


includes Burma. The question having been 
inortrtr^wi-te for His Majesty’s Government 
separation of Burma from India 
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pending the Committee's report. Bat the Secretary of State will be prepared to 
state to the Committee when it reassembles his views on this question ana he will 
also f I understand, suggest to the Committee that it should take. into consultation 
a representative delegation from Burma, not exceeding ten in number, before 
examining in detail the constitutional memorandum which he has submitted and 
before it frames any recommendation to Parliament. As the Secretary of State has 
indicated in his covering memorandum, he will probably have additional proposals or 
modifications of the constitutional memorandum to recommend to the Committee, when 
the time comes to examine it. This, I understand, is the procedure which the Secretary 
of State contemplates, but it is of course for the Joint Committee itself to decide 
whether and on what point it would wish to have the views of the delegates from 
Burma and the date at which such delegates should be invited to attend : and as the 
Secretary of State’s statement of July zlsfc indicated the Committee will be invited to 
consider these matters after its reassembly in the autumn. 

Court Fees Amendment Bill 

After the Governor’s speech, the Bill to amend the Court Fees Act, for revising 
court fees in Burma and other purposes, moved by the Finance Member raised 
a storm of protest from non-officials including Europeans, who objected to 
increasing such fees, particularly at the present time, remarking that the Bill would 
deter people from seeking justice. The Government benches pointed out that the Bill 
attempted to cover the heavy deficit between receipt and expenditure in the civil 
administration. 

The motion was passed to a division and rejected by a majority of 35 votes, the 
Government suffering a defeat. The Council then adjourned. 

Plea for Economies in Administration 

9th. AUGUST The Council commenced to-day discussion of non-official reso- 
lutions. Two motions were carried. 

The first motion ran In view of the Burma Government being in a debt of 
over Bs. 6 crores, the Council urges the Government to appoint a committee of 
elected members to make recommendations for effecting economies in the adminis- 
tration, and reductions in the expenditure of the Government.” 

The Finance Member opposed the motion on the ground that a similar commit- 
tee was being appointed as announced by the Governor, but the motion was pressed 
to a division ana carried by a majority of sixteen votes. 

Allowances to Members 

The other motion which urged the stopping of allowances to the members of tho 
Council and the granting of the actual fare by third class, was amended, recommen- 
ing to the Government to appoint a committee to consider and make recommen- 
dations regarding the allowances to be paid to members and their travelling 
expenses. The amended motion was carried, Government supporting the same. The 
Council then adjourned. 

1 1th. AUGUST Non-official business concluded to-day, and the Council 
adjourned till the next day which was an official day. 

Several amendments to the Finance Member s motion for consideration of the 
Burma Memorandum were given notice of by the Anti-Separationists, with a view 
to opposing the motion and raising the question of Burma joining the Indian 
Federation on the Knee Of the resolution passed in the last December session. 

Editor Apologises to President 

14th. AUGUST.:— When the Council resumed its sitting this morning to tran- 
sact official business the Finanoe Member (Mr. T. Couper) as the leader of the 
House said that it was his duty to invite the attention of this Council to a certain 
statement which appeared on Saturday and Sunday in a daily newspaper. Un 
Saturday the Rangoon Daily News under the ‘Notes on News’ column in connec- 
tion with the adjournment motion i moved by Mr. Qanga Singh to discuss ana 
disapprove of the Government action to abolish the Circuit Court at Manway; 
wrote : Tt is most unfortunate that the motion was talked out. Hardly two no urs 
was allotted for the discussion on such an important subject. Surely the no n. 
President could have used his discretion and allowed another half hour tun we net 
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ibis was not done because it was known that another defeat faced the Government’ 
The Finance Member thought that it was a plain and straightforward aoousation. 
It was an accusation that the President in the exercise of his discretion acted 
deliberately so as to be unfair to the Opposition and to favour the Government 
from undergoing another defeat. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that on 8unday the same paper wrote: 
Tt has been brought to our notice that the paragraph dealing with the adjourn* 
Bent motion has been taken exception to. We wish to state that a careful perusal 
of the paragraph will show that it was not meant as any reflection on the action 
of the President. What we meant was that in an important matter such as this 
if only the President had allowed the debate to continue for a few minutes longer 
the motion would not have suffered the fate of being talked out’. The leader of 
the House thought one would have accepted that when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the paper it would have tendered an apology. The second para- 
graph was not an apology but an evasion of an apology. It was an aggravation 
of the original offence. The accusation made by the paper was both fabulous and 
false. He said all members were not immune from criticism but he said criticism 
by that paper was not fair, and the paper went beyond the bounds of fair and 
legitimate criticism. It was a reckless and unfounded aspersion which was resented 
by the Council. The Finance Member then explained what happened in the Legi- 
slative Council and asked the President to take action against the paper. 

Mr. &. C. Khoo , chief whip of the people’s party, endorsed what the leader of 
the House uttered and suggested that suitable action should be taken against the 
offending paper. 

Mr. C. J. Wodckouse associated himself with the remarks made by the Finanoe 
Member and hoped the President would take action. Mr. Gang a Singh agreed with 
the remarks made by the previous speakers but said that before taking any action 
the President should ask the editor to make a suitable apology. They must give 
him a chance before taking any action and hoped the Finanoe Member would 
agree. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji said he fully endorsed the statement already made by other 
members and felt that everyone of them must do their duty in maintaining the 
dignity of the House and the chair. But as this was one of the first cases of its 
kind in Burma he would request that the President should give a chance to the 
paper to tender due apology. 

Saw Pe Tha , Deputy President, said it was an unjustifiable remark against the 
President and associated himself with the wordB uttered by the other speakers. 

The President, Sir Oscar de Olanvile , said, he did not like to take notice of 
snch matters but an insult was as much an insult to the chair as it was to the 
House and members had followed the constitutional practice in asking that action 
should be taken against the paper. The press gallery was iu control of the Presi- 
dent and so he proposed to deal with the matter in such a manner as would have 
the approval of the House and the order he proposed to pass was that unless suit- 
able apology was forthcoming by to-day (Monday) the representatives of the paper 
concern! would be excluded from the public gallery and the press gallery. 

Bubma Local Govt. Amending Bill 

ISUi. AUGUST -.—Voting by the Minister for Local Self-Government and the 
Secretary to the Department on opposite sides, as a result of free voting by the Go- 
vernment benches on a non-official amend men t, was a noteworthy event in the Council 
proceedings to-day daring the discussion of the Local Government Amending 
Bill, which was ultimately passed. 

V Ba Pe moved an amendment to substitute certain words in one of the clauses. 
This amendment was immediately afterwards accepted by the Minister in charge, 
bat was strongly opposed by several speakers. 

At this stage, the Local Self-Government Secretary, after explaining the clauses, 
informed the House that the official members would be free to vote on the amend- 
ment. The amendment was put to vote aud rejected by a majority of eight votes. 

The members of the Executive Council and the Minister for Forests remained 
neutral, and the Minister for Local Self-Government with three other officials voted 
for the amendment, while the Departmental Secretary and the Financial Commis- 
noner voted against the amendment, the remaining officials being absent at the tine 
ol voting v 
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Debate on the Burma Memorandum* 

17tli. AUGUST : — The Finance Member moved to-day for the consideration of the 
fiberetary of State's Memorandum outlining the scheme of reforms for Burma if 
separated from India. He informed the House that officials would not participate in 
the discussion. 

The President ruled out three Anti-Separationst amendments, rejecting the scheme, 
pointing out that these were irrelevant motions, there being no proposal for accep- 
tance or rejection of the scheme. The President acceded to the Anti- Separationist 
desire for an hour's adjournment of the House, to consider the situation, 

Dr. Ba Maw and u. Chit Hlaing , leaders of the two Anti-Separationist parties 
made statements that no useful purpose would be served in participating in the 
discussion, as they adhered to the Anti-separation policy. When the discussion 
started, both the Anti-Separation parties walked out of the Council. 

18th. AUGUST The motion for the consideration of the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum was further discussed to-day. 

The speakers included both the Ministers and the members of the People’s and 
the Independent parties and, European, Indian, Karen and Anglo-Indian representa- 
tives. These criticised the details of the proposals laid down in the memorandum. 

The Burmese members, all Separationists, expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposals, as falling far short of the national aspirations. They strongly urged 
control of immigration, abolition of communal representation, and the inclusion of 
a provision for the automatic growth to full responsible government. They remarked 
that the Governor’s powers were too wide. 

U Ba Pe , Leader of the People’s Party, observed that his party’s views had been 
already placed before the Burma Bound Table Conference. So he touched a few 
points, and said that at the same time, he would not be giving a final opinion, as 
the proposals were not final. 

Sir J. A . Maung Oyi , Forest Minister, giving his views aB an elected member 
and as leader of the Independent Party, said that his party, consisting of Indians 
and Burmans, approved of the scheme and wished that this had been published 

*In December, 1932 the question of separation from India on the basis of the 
Constitutions outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or of inclusion, as a British 
Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a protracted debate 
in the Burma Council. The Council, eventually, on 22nd December, adopted 
the following resolution It (1) opposed the separation of Burma from India 
on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister on 12th January 
1933 ; (2) emphatically opposed the unconditional and permanent federa- 

tion of Burma with India ; (3) promised continued opposition to the separation of 
Burma from India except on certain conditions ; and (4) proposed that, in the event 
of these conditions not being fulfilled. Burma should be included in the Indian 
Federation on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and includ- 
ing the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

Such a Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
been placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light of the Indian 
White Paper published in March 1933 and in the light also of the statement made 
by the Secretary of 8tate for India on 20th March in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, as to the nature of the two alternatives still open for choice 
by Burma, the Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of the 
desire of the people of Barma in respect of the two courses offered. Accor- 
dingly. a special session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of the 
party leaders, summoned for 25th April 1933 and was held between that date and 6th. 
May. This special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on 6th May 
without any resolution being adopted either for Burma’s inclusion in the Indian 
Federation or for the separation of her Government from that of India. As a result, 
there was available no other authoritative indication of the considered view of the 
representatives of the people of Barma as to the course which should be adopted 
than that contained in the negative and conditional Resolution of 22nd December 
1932. In the second paragraph of that Resolution the Council expressed 
itself as emphatically opposed to unconditional and permanent Federatura 
with India. There was an almost unanimous opinion in favour of ultimate separation 
from India and against federation on the same terms as the other Provinces of Incuif 
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before the last genera! election, as there would have been a different set of people 
in the Council. 

Europeans urged that there should be continuity of the existing rights snd 

K ivileges for trade and protection of the personnel of the police from interference by the 
inister. The protection of Indian minority rights was urged by Indian members, who 
asked for protection of Labour and the treatment of both immigrant and indigenous 
Indian labour on a footing of equality with Burmese labour. 

The representative of the Anglo-Indian community asked for two seats in the 
future Council and for the retention of communal representation as at present. 

The Karen representative pleaded for equal share in the administration of the 
eountry with Burmans. The Council was at this stage prorogued . 


THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION— SHILL ONG, Uth to 16th SEPTEMBER 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam, opened the Autumn 
Session of the Assam Council at Shillong on the 11th. September 1933. 

Addressing the House His Excellency referred to the financial position 

of the province when he had addressed the House a year ago and said 

that it remained the same when he addressed the Council again last March 
and at the present moment was still the same. If there was any difference 

it might be said that the clouds of financial anxiety were now darker 

and even lowering. At the end of the present financial year the province would 
be in debt to the extent of at least a crore and a quarter and the present prospect 
was that as days went on the province was simply ’accumulating debts with no 
means of stemming the tide of losses. The Government had made all possible re- 
trenchment in expenditure and there was nothing really left to do, except pruning, 
but pruningB could no longer cover either |the deficits or the debts. 

Some people had suggested draBtic retrenchment in the departments of Educa- 
tion and Local Self-Government. In regard to this His Excellency said that edu- 
cation had perhaps suffered the least, but he believed that those departments were 
the last resources they had to turn to. Another suggestion that had been made 
^ carr ^ on one mem b er and one Minister. He believed that a reduction 
like that would mean the breaking away from the principle of increasing association 
of representatives of the people with every branch of administration— a cardinal 
principle of the great constitutional changes that were made in 1921. He believed 
it was Bimply a counsel of despair. The question had been discussed in the past, 
du t d iscussed on ly to be dropped. His Excellency added that such a step would 
be illegal. His Excellency said that the great three heads of revenue had failed 
to retrieve the financial condition of the province and any proposal for extra taxation 
at the present juncture was also out of the question. 

But there was one great source of revenue, namely, oil, last year's return 
showing an outturn of 12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kero- 
sene oil, totalling 35 million gallons yielding a crore and a quarter of rupees in 
ciuties. A province like Assam which had been a source of this revenue although 
harassed by poverty and too poor to have a university or a high court or train- 
ing college or even a single hospital for women throughout the length and breadth 
oi the country was not allowed to touch a single pie of this one crore and a 
quarter of the income, the whole amount going to the Central Government. It wai 
naturally difficult for the province to acquiesce in the justice of that arrangement, 
ine province had made every effort to get representation in the Third Round Table 
inference to present their case, but failed, whereas Bengal could find representa- 
2® 0 ?.-" jpgh not in an official, in the person of Sir N. N. Sarkar and succeeded in 
mahnshing her claim to the jute excise duty. It was true that there was a talk 
urnt Assam would get a subvention or subventions, but His Excellency maintained 
mat Assam s claim was for justice and not for charity, Assam fully realised the 
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difficulties of the Centra! Government, bat would respectfully urge that while 
sacrifice was required from all for the sake of the Central Government, it should 
not be a poor province like Assam that should be asked to make the greatest sacrifice 
of all* His Excellency then referred to a bright spot in Assam’s economic outlook, 
namely, the tea industry. He congratulated the industry on their prospects which . 
were more promising at the present time than daring the last three years and said 
that their success was due to their own eftortB. That was a prospect, he thought, 
which would react favourably on the whole province. His Excellency concluded 
by referring to the political condition of the province which he was glad to note 
was one of profound quiet The Government had won peace by firmness and he 
said that the breakers of law might rest assured that with equal firmness and 
without bitterness, anger or revenge they would maintain it. 

Adjournment Motion Lost 

12th. SEPTEMBER Non -official business was done in the Council to-day. The 
resolution of Mr. Brindaban Chandra Goswami that provision should be made in 
the next year’s budget for improvements in Berry White Medical School, the only 
medical school in the province, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Jogendranath Qohain’s motion regarding the formation of a committee to 
consider and solve the problem of unemployment among indigenous middle class 
people of the province was discussed but was not concluded due to the adjournment 
motion of Babu Sanat Kumar Das regarding the flood havoc in August in Cachar 
and Sylhet. The adjournment motion was lost after fuil discussion by 30 votes 
against 7. 

The Hon’ble President drew the Hon. Member’s attention to the responsibility 
involved in bringing adjournment motions which were tantamount to a 
censure on the Government in a light hearted spirit. The Council then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

13th. SEPTEMBER 'The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official busi- 
ness. The resolution of Mr. Jogendranath Gohain for appointment of a committee to 
solve unemployment in the province was carried by 22 votes against 11. 

Resolutions of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury and Babu Birendralal Das for 
appointing a member of the Indian Medical Service as the Director of Public 
Health to be discontinued as a measure of economy were withdrawn. 

The resolution of Maulavi Munawar Alt to the effect that enforcement of the 
Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Act, 1932 should be kept, in abeyance till the 
province was relieved of the present economic distress was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Bepin Ch . Ghose that the day of the demise of Deb 
Damodar be observed as a public holiday was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta recommending that the proposed 
enhancement in the rates of Und revenue for ordinary and special cultivation as a 
result of settlement operations, now going on in Lakhipur district, be postponed 
for next three years on consideration of the present economic depression and the 
condition of raiyats was withdrawn on the assurance of the Government. The 
Oouncil then adjourned, 


Reduction of Land Revenue 

14th. SEPTEMBER :-The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official 
business. The only important resolution passed wts that of Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury recommending reduction of fifty per cent, land revenue payable for 
the year 1933-34. 

Maulavi Munawar Ali moved that this Council does approve of the annexed 
memorandum and authorise its president to sign it on behalf of members of tne 
Council and to submit to the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee as early as 
possible by such agency as he thought fit. . 

The memorandum dealt with the financial problems of the province and 
to the Chairman of the Joint Select Committee for the favour of laying it W” 
the members of the joint Select Committee for consideration before they Pfooeeu 
to make their report on the White Paper proposals. The memorandum d®*** 1 *! 
among other things the want of a University in the province, a High uoun an» 
an Agricultural College, want of fnndB for general education, want of 
and dispensaries commensurate with the needs of the province, want of a cen»» 
prison and want of forest roads, also the heavy fall in opium revenue due ao » » 
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p resen t opinm policy. Hie important remedy it enggeeted was the doty from pi 
produced fc the province which should be handed over to the provinoe. As regards 
the prospects for 1933-34, there was a heavy fall under land revenue, excise and 
stamps during the first quarter and the prospects for the remaining portion of the 
year were gloomy. 

The memorandum prayed in the name of fairness, justice and equity for safe- 
guarding the very existence of the province and enabling it to have the amenities 
of a civilised ana autonomous Government to provide in the constitution act for 
allocation to Assam of the entire proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and kerosene 
manufactured within the province. 


Assam Money-lenders’ Bill 

15 th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day took up official business. The Hon’ble 
Sir Saadulla introduced the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill 1933 and the motion for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion was carried, the object of the Bill being to 
make better provision for control of money-lending and give additional powers to 
courts to deal with money-lenders in Assam. The Bill in the main followed recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931. The Bill 
contained no provision for licensing of money lenders. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Central Banking Committee the Bill also contained no provision for fix- 
ing an absolute maximum rate of interest. 

Demands for supplementary grants and excesB grants were allowed. 

The most important of the demands was a grant of Bs. 20,000 for a women’s 
hospital at Shillong. The non-recurring cost in building sanitary fittings etc. was 
estimated at one lakh, out of which the Red Cross Society, Assam branch, 
collected donations amounting to Rs. 40,000 and the Government proposed to meet 
the balance of Rs. 60,000. The recurring cost was Rs, 18,000 annually and Govern- 
ment proposed to make an annual grant of Rs. 16,000 for running the situation. 
Out of the sum of Rs. 60,000 to be met from provincial funds, a sum of Rs. 20,000 
would only be required for the expenditure during the current year and this amount 
was granted to-day. 

Maulvi Munawar Alt's resolution regarding keeping in abeyance the operation of 
the Assam Local Rates Amendment Act of 1932 was passed by the Council. 


16th. SEPTEMBER In the Council the discussion was continued on Sir 
Muhammad Saadula } s motion, moved yesterday, for grant of an additional sum of 
Rs. 667 under the head 1 expenditure in England” so as to cover the overseas pay 
proposed to be paid by Government to Mr. Woodford Livestock, dairy expert for 
Jauuary to March 1934. Mr. Woodford was taken in 1929 (1st January) on a five 
years’ contract and Government’s present proposal was to keep Mr. Woodford on a 
permanent basis on the new scale of pay on completion of contract. 

Before the commencement of the discussion the Hon’ble President pointed out 
certain irregularities in this demand in that Mr. Woodford’s pay for a whole year 
was budgeted for in the last March session, instead of for 9 months which would 
complete the period of contract and the matter was not brought to the pointed 
notice of the House. The consent of the Council to the demand would mean their 
consent to retention of Mr. Woodford permanently which matter had not yet been 
^nBidered by the Council. As want of consent of the Council to grant the sum 
asked for, would not embarrass the Government as Mr, Woodford’s pay had 
already been provided for a whole year, the President suggested that the matter 
might conveniently be brought before the Council in tne next March session 
when members would have an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the question. On this understanding the demand was withdrawn. The Gouncil was 
wen prorogued. 



the b. ^ o. legislative council 

The monsoon session of the Bihar Council opened at Ranchi on the 29th August 
1931. After interpellations, the Council proceeded with the discussion of supplementary 
demands. A supplementary demand for Rs. 10,000 for reorganisation scheme of 
the excise department aroused opposition from non-official members. Several mem- 
bers criticised the scheme holding that increased expenditure on the scheme would 
not be justified in view of the decline of excise revenue and the Government had 
not established urgency of the demand which could be brought in time for the 
next budget. 

Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh , Minister for Excise defended the demand. It was 
pointed out that reorganisation was designed to increase supervision and give 
Excise Superintendents more time to get out in districts and suppress mal-practice 
and stimulate increased activities against smugglers, illicit distillers and thus safe- 
guard the excise revenue. The scheme was an experimental one for two years and 
Government contemplated creation of an additional post of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise, abolition of five existing posts of Superintendents, including one of the 
selection grade, and the creation of nine posts of Deputy Superintendents and 
increase the number of Inspectors from forty to sixty-one. The demand was 
passed 43 voting for and 26 against. 

30th. AUGUST : — The Hon. Mr. J. A. Hubback introduced the Bihar & Orissa 
Cess {Amendment) Bill, 1933, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. The main 
change proposed in the Bill was to give the Collector the discretion to decide whether 
revaluation should be made not in the existing provision of the law, making it obliga- 
tory on the Collector to make revaluation if an application for one is filed and the 
particular party, at whose request and for whose benefit revaluation was made, was 
required by amending the Act to pay its cost. 

The landlord members opposed the Bill. A Non-official amendment»for the circula- 
tion of the Bill was passed by the Council, 43 voting for and 28 against it. 

31st. AUGUST The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day, Mr. 
Monindranath Mukherjee moved the first resolution, urging that the Jharia 
Water Board should be empowered to appoint the engineer of the Board end be 
vested with other powers of control over him. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani t Mr. Kalyan Singh and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supported the 
resolution. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they could not 
divest the responsibility of control over the engineer as the efficiency ana safety of the 
water works supply which was one of the biggest in India, depended on the efficien- 
cy of engineer. Considerations of the health of the workers and the mining popu- 
lation and the vast sum advanced by the Government towards the supply must 
weigh with the Government, and control could not, therefore, be transferred without 
incurring a risk. The resolution was carried by 36 votes to 35. 

Mr. Mahommed Shaft's resolution regarding the establishment of an institute in 
the province for the training of the workers in rural welfare and rural reconstruc- 
tion and Khan Bahadur Saghirul Hug's amendment for developing the existing 
institute for the purpose were under discussion when the House adjourned. 

15th. DECEMBER At the special session of the Council convened for 
the election of the President in place of Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who was 
appointed a Member of ’he Executive Council, Mr. Hajandhari Sinha was elected 
President securing 50 votes against 48 secured by the rival candidate, Mr. Sachchi - 
dananda Sinha. Khan Bahadur Shah Mahomed Yehyn, the Muslim candidate, was 
eliminated in the first ballot, securing only 23 votes. 

The approval of his Excellency the Governor to the election of Mr. Rajandhari 
Sinha as President being communicated to the House, he was the recipient of eon- 
gratulations from all sections. 

After making a special order for the continuance of the Bihar Tenancy Amend • 
ment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Local Self- Government Act Amendment Bill ana 
the Bihar and Orissa Municipalities Act Amendment Bill , the Council was 
prorogued . 



HE ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 

OPENING DAY-AJMER , THE 14th . OCTOBER 1933 

The fifteenth session of the Hindu Maha Sabha met at Ajmer on the 14th. October 
1933 before a large gathering, including a large number of ladies and amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm and shouts of “Hindu Dharma ki jai.” The proceedings commenced 
with the girls of the Kanya Gurukul, Baroda, and Master Mohan providing muste 
exhorting Hindus to awake and arise, ... 

Among those present on the dais were : Raja Narendranath, Mr. Hari]i 
( inventor of the Hindi linotvpe ) Rev. Pagadar ( China ), Dharanadify 
(Nepal), Mr. Asagage ( Burma ), Mr. Rattapala ( Sind ), Mr. K. SrinivaB (Cevlon), 
Baba 8avarkar. Mr. Padamraj Jain, Anandpriya (Gujarat), Mr. Damrara Bagai 
(North-West Frontier), Mr. Nekiram Sharraa. Mr. Narendranath Das (Bengal), Mr. 
Naravan Dutt (Delhi), Mr. SrinivaB Chetty (Madras), Mr. Dharamvir (Lahore), Mr. 
Jotishauker Dixit, Mr. Jagatnarainlal and Mr: Gaurishanker, General Secretaries, 
and Mr. Gan pat Rai, Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 

After welcoming the delegates and visitors, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee , in the course of his address in Hindi, said that the Hindus were passing 
through the most critical time known in their history, and must unite if they 
wanted to exist as a community. This Conference, he said, had been convened to 
tackle the most important problem, affecting the existence of Hindus, and none 
could accordingly guide them better than Bhai Parmanand, whom he eulogised 
st length. 

Thereafter Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjea (Bengal) proposed Bhai Paramanand to 
the Chair. He criticised the Communal Award, and said that Hindus had fallen on 
evil days, simply because no leader called himself a Hindu in the way in which the 
Aga Khan, Mr. Jinnah and Sir Akbar Hydari called themselves Moslem. He criti- 
cised the Hindu delegates to the Round Table Conference, saying that they had 
spoilt the Hindu case by quarrelling amongst themselves. He condemned communa- 
lism, explaining that it was against Hindn religion, but pointed out that they 
must oppose other communities when they demanded “unjust advantages.” 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a high tribute to Bhai Parmanand saying that 
he had made tremendous sacrifices for Hinduism, aud none could consequently be 
more fitted than him to lead the Hindus at this critical juncture, when their very 
existence was threatened. 

The Chairman attacked the Congress policy, and said that the present pitiable 
plight of Hindus was “due to the confusion of issues in the brains of Congress 
leaders adding that if Hindus persisted in following the Congress, “they would 
be dashing their heads against the rocks.” Concluding, he appealed to the Congress 
to reconsider the whole problem, and come to boiuc decision. 

The proposal being duly seconded and supported by delegates from all over the 
country, including Sushila Devi on behalf of women, Bhai Parmanand took the 
chair, amidst shouts of “Bhai” Parmanandki Jai”. The President then began to deliver 
his address m Hindi at 2-30 and finished it at about 5 p. m. The foilowieg are 
extracts from his speech 

The Ppesidential Speech 

very much for the honour you have done me by electing me to pro- 
1 thl ® ® e8 l 8l0 . n toe Hindu Mahasabha. 

Wi mAwm* cr,t,ca *_ of our history the attention of the country, as well as of the 
hrini* 1 5- 18 cen }. ? Q one P°i nt, » that is the constitution that is proposed and is 
XEi i! acn, ! ed ln , London. Without distracting your attention to other points 
ShSLi ve t ^ en a,r « ad y discussed and decided by the Mahasabha at its other 
Sis moment Imme ®‘ ate *y take up this subject which is of the greatest importance at 

°* $*e people accompanied by a mutiny of the army in 1857 is an 
c *fe ft f^ ,D g importance in the history of India. Then we find, for the first 
ume, three distinct parties in India, the Hindus and the Mahomedans with their 
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separate consciousness provoked on account of the injury done to their respective 
religious susceptibilities, having risen against the third, their British rulers. The 
lesson of this revolt was not going to be lost on the British people. It is no longer 
a secret that it was the Government which took the initiative in founding the 
Indian National Congress in order to provide for the Indian people an outlet for 
the ventilation of their grievances and thus to serve the purpose of the safety valve 
to let out the steam produced by the discontent against a foreign government. The 
Congress was started as a non-commuual body by non-communal persons on non- 
communal lines, But within a period of three or four years after its being founded, 
Sir Syed Ahmed who had lived and taken part in the event of 1857 ana at that 
time occupied the position of a leader of the Molsems, went out of the Congress 
and succeeded in persuading the Mahomedans to keep out of it, thus making the 
Congress a non-Mahomedan body. 

It appears that the Government followed a policy of non-interference till 1905 
when a new wave of patriotism swept over the country as a reaction against the 
internal policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon by the partition of Bengal and the 
great external event the Russo-Japanese War, in which a rising Asiatic power came 
into conflict with a European people. In 1906 two important events took place 
which indicated a change in the policy of Government. One was the foundation of 
the Moslem League in Dacca with the object of counter-balancing the influence of 
the Indian National Congress, and the other the waiting of a Moslem deputation 
headed by H. H. the Agha Khan on the Viceroy to put forth the claim of sepa- 
rate representation in the Imperial Council for the Moslem community. The latter 
is generally described as a “Command performance.” The policy of the Government 
henceforth began to be marked by the grant of special favours to the Moslem com- 
munity in all departments and this change led to the theory of “a favourite wife”. 
It is to the credit of the Punjab Hindus that they not only b&w through this game 
but tried to find out some way to meet it. In 1908, for the first time the Hindu 
Babha movement was Btarted in the Punjab, and it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
leading Hindus, in spite of their different ways of thinking, joined this movement 
If we study the reasons which were given for the inauguration of this movement, 
we shall find that they were exactly the same which we see repeated almost in iden- 
tical words even up to the present day. It seems that the Punjab continued to be 
under the influence of this movement for some years until the repressive policy of 
the Punjab Government duriug the time of the Great War placed a check on 
almost every movement in the Punjab and until finally the Congress-League Pact 
of Lucknow iu 1916 gave it a death blow. 

Non-Co-operation and Khilafat 

In 1920, side by side with the introduction of reforms in the Government of 
India, we meet with two different movements, The first is the Non-co-operation 
movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi and taken up by the Indian National 
Congress and the second, that of the Khilafat aiming at bringing the Mahomed&n 
community round to make common cause with the Congress. The underlying idea 
Of the Khilafat movement was to preach to the Mahomedan community in India 
that the destruction of the Caliphate meant the destruction of Islam and that for 
this the British Government were responsible. The Non-co-operation and Khilafat 
movements held the field for a period of about two years. This period, however, was 
followed by a sudden outbreak of Hindu-MoBlem riots throughout the country. 
The Mahomedan Press and the Mullahs raised the old cry of “ Islam in danger 1 ” 
and proclaimed that the playing of music before the mosques by the Hindus in 
their religious processions was destructive of Islam and the Mahomedans should 
resist it at any cost. This sudden aggressiveness ou the part of the Muslims 
attended by occasional murders of Hindu leaders again awakened in the Hindus 
a spontaneous feeling of the great need of self-defence and self-preservation* The 
growth of this feeling once more turned the mind away from the Congress and gave 
rise to the Hindu Sangathan movement. I believe most firmly that if the Hindu 
leaders had gone on with this new movement, they would entirely have saved the 
nation from many a pitfall and danger, and that if the Hindu Babha met witn 
another failure, it was undoubtedly due to the desertion of its own leaders, as 
it happened, unfortunately for the Hindus, the appearance of the Simon Commi- 
ssion without any Indian member on it, again placed the Hindu Sabha movement 
in the background and the leaders of the Hindu Babha joined hands with those oi 
the Congress to oppose the working of the Simon Commission. I do not thine * 
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should omit to mention here that it was due to a strong Hindu feeling tmongst 
the Punjab Hindus that made them act in opposition to the more of the Hindu 
leaders in other provinces and co-operate witn the Simon Commission. 

Challenge to Produce a Unanimous Constitution 

I believe Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, played a very 
subtle and clever trick on the Indian leaders when he augmented, in the form of a 
challenge, that Indiana could not produce a unanimous constitution for the country. 
This trick aimed at turning the attention of the Congress leaders to a riddle which 
was impossible of solution oy them. That was a sort of trap for the Congress. Now 
commenced a series of Unity Conferences to settle the Hindu-Moalcm problem. On the 
side of tbe Mabomedans proposals were made one after another, demanding special 
communal rights which ultimately took the shape of fourteen distinct points. The 
Congress was prevailed upon to appoint a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
its head, to draw up a scheme for a constitution and obtain the agreement of 
Moslem leaders to it. This game continued until the Bimon Commission had &meh- 
ed their work and made their recommendations with regard to the future constitu- 
tion of India. The country and the whole of tho Press were ao full of talk about 
the Hindu-Moslem Unity and such an unusual amount of importance was attached 
to it that a very strange and somewhat funny theory came to be believed in uni- 
versally that Hindu-Moslem Unity was tho only and surest condition for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. May 1 add that I always held this theory to be simply ridiculous 
and never pinned my faith on this so-called Unity conferences. The Congress lea- 
ders very conveniently forgot one simple fact that Hindu-Moslem Unity could be of 
some use in our political struggle only if this feeling of unity '.was Actuated by a 
common devotion to the Motherland, while a unity that was obtained by meant of 
pacts and in a spirit of bargaining could not render the slightest service to the 
cause of the country. The Moslems who entered into these discussions about unity 
in a spirit of bargaining could not but make their pacts with that party who would 
offer them the greatest advantage. Tbe Congress leaders could not understand that 
the terms they could offer to the Moslems could in no case be so advantageous as 
the terms offered by the Government. Anyhow the Nehru Report did offer an 
outline for a constitution which was signed by the Mahomedan members. But very 
soon the Moslem members withdrew their signatures and tho much-desired unity 
never materialised. The Congress, however, in its Calcutta session gave An ultima- 
tum to the Government and fixed one year for the sanction of the Nehru Scheme. 
The year passed away but the Government paid no heed to it. In the Lahore 
session the Congress fixed complete independence as its gOAi and Mahatma Gandhi 
was entrusted to lead the movement to achieve that independence. 

Declaration of Independence by the Congrebb 

Mahatma Gandhi started his new movement with tho manufacture of contraband 
salt. Although to a student of history all this appears strange, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Vs numerous followers did believe that their movement <of non-violent Civil 
Disobedience was a newly-discovered and the best possible method to make India 
free. This open declaration on the part of the Congress was nothing short of an 
attempt to create a revolution in the country. It should be remembered that so far 
the Congress, in nil the phases through which it had passed, bad remained a non- 
revolutionary movemt at and had followed the line el evolution. Tbe followers of 
the Mahatma were so blinded by an implicit faith in his great virtues that they 
could not see the sudden change that had come over the Congress. Neither could 
they realise bow difficult it was for the Civil Disobedience movement to shake the 
foundations of a solid organisation like the system of British Government nor could 
they see that Hindu-Moslem unity, on the magical power of which they had based 
all their hopes, was a thing which they could never attain. Tbe Moslem community 
proved thenaelves more shrewd and cleaverer than the Hindus bad imagined them 
to be. While the Congress was engaged in the task of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by non-violent methods and in heaping condemnation on tbo Bimon Commi- 
ssion, the Commission were busy writing their report and making their recommen- 
dations. Whatever the worth of their recommendations, there can be not doubt that 
the Commission did make an honest attempt to solve the most complicated commu- 
nal problem of India. But it seems, the solution proposed by the Commission suited neither 
the Mahomedan leaders nor the Government of India. The dissatisfaction of the Con- 
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grass Pres* with the Simon Commission and its work was so great that they did not 
care even to look at the Commission’s proposals. Thus it became a very easy thing 
for the Government to set aside quietly the recommendations of the Commission, 
apparently to pacify the discontent in India but in reality to oppose a pro-Moslem 
constitution, with this object a conference consisting of a number of the nomi- 
nees of the Government was set up. 

Communal Peoblem Brought in the Forefront 

In the course of the first Bound Table Conference, the communal problem was 
once more presented in its most acute form as a bar to a further constitutional 
progress. This was again another trap. The Simon Commission had described 
the communal problem as a most important and highly controversial one. At the 
same time, supposing it to be incapable of solution by mutual agreement of the 
two communities, they had laid down their solution for it. I think, in such a case, 
the question should not have been raised at all, at the Bound Table Conference 
and even when it was raised and no agreement was reached, the Commission’s 
unanimous recommendation on that point was already there which, considering 
the statutory position and the importance of the investigation of the Commission 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. Again, when after the so-called 
truce between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi went to 
London, instead of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
willo’-the-wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well that his failure 
was a foregone conclusion, the new Conservative Government of England settled 
with the Moslem leaders and a friendly alliance was established between them. This 
alliance was the inevitable outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and 
handling. As a result of this, the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution of the communal problem and impose it upon India. This solution was 
announced on August 17, 1932, under the name of the Communal Award. It was 
supplemented by another announcement some time later. 

The Communal Award : An Arbitrary Decision 

The Communal Award proper aims at creating a number of strong Moslem pro- 
vinces in India and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of 
creating a balance of power at the Centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the communities 
had failed to come to any mutual settlement, is far from true. So far aB the allo- 
cation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was never brought up for public 
discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by the Hindus that by a simple stroke of 
the pen the Secretary of State would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insig- 
nificant minority at the Centre. The reason iB clear. There is an open alliance 
between the British Government and the Moslems. What should be the future 
line of action for the Hindus ? The final question that every one of us should 
put to himself is : Under the circumstances when the power of gift is in the hands 
of Government, can any one, after all that has happened, believe in the possibility 
of Hindu-Moslem unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of the Ways. Those among 
us who still believe in the possibility of that unity have to find out and adopt 
some new course of action for themselves. In my view, we have reached a stage 
where the Congress with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Moslem unity and 
Civil Disobedience goes entirely out of the field. 

The real nature of Moslem mentality could be understood only in the Punjab, 
the Maharashtra and Bajpulana where the people had carried on a struggle against 
the Moslem domination and where the Hindu mind had been nourished upon such 
traditions. Our great misfortune, however, lay in this, that the two great provinces, 
i. e., Madras and Bengal, which have led the country in the matter of the adoption 
of Western thought and methods, remained practically devoid of Hindu feeling. 
The difficulty still stands in the way of the future progress of the Hindus. The 
leaders and the writers who come from the south cannot correctly estimate the 
seriousness of the political situation in India and, there being very little of Hindu 
consciousness in them, they cannot see that the proposed communal constitution 
for India is a very clever device to divide the Hindus from the Mahomedans ana 
keep them engaged for ever in a mutual struggle. The Moslems who have so ua 
abstained from taking part in any political agitation, are given the lion s snara 
If the Hindus quietly submit to these proposals, they are doomed to undergo 
double slavery and if they resist and continue their struggle for self-governmenti 
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a Government of the people u • whole by the people themselves for the Mod of 
the people, they will meet with resistance not from the Government bat from » 
community living side by side with them in every town and village. There can be 
no doubt that the resistance which is supported by a people living iu the country 
is apt to be much more formidable and the issue much more doubtful. 

The Cases of Bengal and the Centre 

For illustration, let us take the case of Bengal. Who does not know that it 
waa the Bengal Hindus who were the life and soul of a political struggle in this 
country and it was they who took the moat prominent part in the work of the 
Congress for the last fifty years, while the Mahomedans in Bengal neither aspired 
nor moved a finger to help the struggle. But what reward do the Bengal Hindus 
get in the proposed constitution ? Out of 250 seats proposed for the Bengal Coun- 
cil, 119 seft.'s are assigned to the Moslems (55 p. c.). The Hindus (45 p. e.) should 
have got 97.5 seata according to the proportion, hut they are allotted only eighty, 
out of which thirty will go to the Depressed Classes. Thus the Hindus, who have 
been so anxious for Swaraj and who have made so great sacrifices to obtain iwf- 
government, will occupy in a house of 250 only sixty seats. The balance of power 
then, if it slips from the hands of the Mahomedans, would be with the Europeans. 
It is argued that the Mahomedans form a majority of the population in Bengal, 
and the rule of the majority must he accepted. In order to test the truth of this 
argument let ua turn to the proposal* with regard to the centre. We find that the 
Hindus who form 75 per cent of the population of India are assigned only 105 
seata in a house of 250. i. e. 42 per cent, of the total seat* ; and the Moslems who 
form 25 per cent, would get 82. i. e. 33 per cent. The European community whieh 
has got practically no percentage in the population would get 26 and act as m 
buffer between the Hindu and the Moslem members in the proposed Fedoral 
Assembly. The injustice of this allocation becomes fully manifest when we place 
proposals in contrat-t with those made by the Simon Commission. While retaining 
separate electorates on the insistence of the Mahomedan community and retaining 
all the weighrage wh ch the Mahomedans had got in various provinces according to 
the Lucknow Pact they could not think of acceding to the Moslem demand of 
establishing a statutory Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. At the 
Centre, the Commission assigned to Mshomedans 75 seats iu a house of 250, i*e. 
30 per cent, and to the Hindus 150. i. e, 60 per cent, and 25, i. e. 10 per cent, 
seats were assigned to Europeans, B»khs and special constituencies. It is beyond 
human understanding why such a flagrant departure has been made in the solution 
unanimously recommended by the Simon Commission. 

The New Situation and the Hindus 

Looking at the circumstances that lie before us, I can say that we have not 
come to the end of our journey, but consequent upon the proposed constitution we 
have entered upon a new struggle which, I am afraid, would be much more formi- 
dable thau the one we have been carrying on up till now. Looking at the condition 
of the L ndus iu the various provinces, each having its eyes turned in a different 
direction I cannot but add that the future is very gloomy and dark for the Hindus. 

I do not use these words by way of any discouragement hut with the clear object 
of pointing out that if the Hindus have a will to live in this country aa a living 
race they shall have to make gigantic efforts, much more gigantic than they have 
hitherto made. At the same time, I take this opportunity of giving expression to 
my feelings aa well as those of the Hindus on the communal aspect of tne proposed 
constitution. 

1 have to warn the British statesmen of the great perils involved in the continu- 
ance of the present anti-Hindu policy. It will certainty fail to disrupt and disorga- 
nise the Hindus ; thus the main objects of this Machiavellian policy will only ba 
defeated. On the contrary it will serve to unite all Hindus of all castes and sects, 
throughout India in bitter and implacable opposition to the British connection and 
the Britishers will discover that they have succeeded only in alienating and offend- 
ing the numerous and highly intellectual H.ndu race beyond the possibility of re- 
conciliation. The Hindus have been patient and resigned under British supremacy ; 
they have acquiesced in the British rule but I do not think they would prove so 
cowardly as to acquiesce in or tolerate the attempted resuscitation of Moalem 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, which is to be imposed noon them by British 
bayonets. I do not object in the least to the recognition of the proper and legitimate 
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•tetQt of the Moslem community In India : bat I cannot warn British statesmen 
that they are bolstering up the Indian Moslems by artificial respiration through the 
Legislatures at the risk of forfeiting the good-will and confidence of the Hindus for 
ever. I am perfectly sure that as the real effects of the communal and anti-Hindu 
policy of the Government become more widely known, profound and intense 
indignation would be roused among the Hindu masses. If a few denationalised 
Hindu politicians have quietly acquiesced in the Communal Award for the sake of 
temporary peace or concord, they do not represent the feelings, thoughts and 
aspirations of the millions ot unsophisticated Hindus who cherish in their minds 
the glorious traditions of their ancient culture and history. I feel an impulse in 
me that the Hindus would willingly co-operate with Great Britain if their status 
and responsible position as the premier community in India is recognised in the 
political institutions of new India. But they would never consent to play second 
fiddle to the Moslems under the British flag in Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
I utter this note of warning here and now that if the Hindus are exposed to 
dishonour, humiliation ana injustice under the British rule, it would be no use 
blaming them if in despair they return to such wild agitation aB might even aim at 
the disruption of the Empire. 

Proposed constitution Worse than Foreign Rule 

Once again, turning to the communal constitution, I would like to say that a 
communal constitution is not only a negation of democracy and the greatest obstacle 
in the growth of common nationality, but it is believed to be the worst form of 
government. In spite of the evils that befall a people in subjection to others, there 
remains an undeniable fact that the British rule in India has led to a process of 
unification of a people divided by religious, territorial and other differences. The 
proposed communal constitution is going to reverse that policy and upset that 
process. It is sure to let in again the forces of disruption in this country. In that 
sense, I think, instead of advancing the country along the path of progress it would 
make it go back to the old conditions. But the worst feature of this constitution 
from the Hindu point of view is that under the pretext of protecting the minorities 
and safeguarding their interests, it places the Moslem community in a position of 
great advantage in this country. This constitution is going to create a state within 
a state where the outer state would remain permanently in a weak condition, while 
the inner state, being more Bolid and unitea on the basis of religious bond, would 
tend to grow stronger and stronger every day. The strangest thing of all, however, 
with us is that the Congress, supposed to bo the most important political organiza- 
tion in the country, has been committed to a policy that makes it altogether unfit 
to oppose the proposed constitution on communal grounds. The Congress leaders 
having proclaimed themselves non-communal do feel shy of opposing this constitution 
for fear of being censured as communalists by their Moslem friends. The most 
important political organization in the country is thus quite helpless to oppose this 
constitution although it is no less certain that it involves a question of life and 
death for the Hindus in India. 

Remedy— Hindu Sangathan 

What is the remedy ? My answer is rather bold but I give it with all the 
emphasis that is at my command. The communal constitution has made Bl jch * 
change in our politics that for the Hindus no alternative course left but to se« tne 
Bhelter of the Hindu Mahasabha and work out their salvation through Hindu 
6angathan. I confess the Hindu Mahasabha is not yet a fully developed organisation, 
but the fault does not lie in the nature of the organization. The Mahasabha is so 
because the Hindus as a community lack that national consciousness which must, 
be there to make it a living and strong organization. Our first task, therefore, is to 
create that consciousness aud, more particularly, to direct our energy to the tasx oi 
creating that consciousness in provinces where it is wholly lacking. I thing tne 
most important weapon which could be of service to us in this work, is the captu- 
ring of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. The Hindu Sabhas at various 

headquarters in provinces should see that only those candidates are returneaK| 
represent the Hindus who are pledged to fight the communal constitution. ar» 
ought to be the first item of our programme and it should receive our lmmeai* 
attention. There is, however, one thing to be done before this. As ‘long as 
communal constitution is before the Joint Select Committee or even before n » 
before Parliament in the form of a Bill, the Hindus should leave no stone unturaea 
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Above ell, we have to remember one simple truth. It is life that creates life. 
When a man gets short of blood doctors sometime take fresh blood from another 
man and pour it into the arteries of the dying man. In cases, where the skiu 
becomes dead, live sain is taken from another person and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in the process of natural decay, loses its vitality, it be- 
comes the duty of those who have some life left in them to give it for the good 
of the nation and infuse a new life into it. This is the only efficacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life and comfort which is a significant symp- 
tom of the decay of a race, produces cowardice and cowardice is death. It is 
sacrifice of life and devotion to the cause of a nation which produces courage and 
courage is new life. 

Proceedings and Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 15th. October 

The Maha Sabha resumed its sittings on the next day, the 15th. OcIoImt. The 

£ roceedings opened with a condolence resolution from the Chair on the death of 
>r. Besant, Dharampala, founder of the Mahabodhi Society, and Bai Bahadur 
Thakur Dutt, a prominent leader of the North Western Province. 

One of the delegates proposed the inclusion of Mr. Sen GuptA’s name, but the 
President disallowed it on the ground that the name was not proposed in the 
Subjects Committee. 


Minorities Problem— Appeal to the League 

Dr. Fadhakumud Muhherjee (Bengal), in moving the most important resolution 
of the session touching the minority problem, said that they were meeting in his- 
toric Ajmer under the Bhadow of the great constitutional calamity threatening the 
political future of the Hindus. The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of eighty per cent of the Indians. He 
explained that peace workers after the War at the conference at Paris took the 
first step towards the establishment of world peace through the Minorities* Treaties, 
framed on the initiative of no less a statesman than Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
then Foreign Secretary. India was an original signatory to these treaties like Eng- 
land and other great powers ; and having failed to get redress of their grievances 
from the Indian and British Governments, the speaker suggested, as the last consti- 
tutional resort, that they should appeal to the League of Nations, to apply to the 
Indian minority problem the same principle as was applied to the European prob- 
lem. Concluding, he appealed to Hindus to unite, and leave no Btone unturned in 
the effort to convince the British Government that the Communal Award must go. 

The resolution ran as follows 

“ The Hindu Maha Sabha, in its momentous annual gathering at the historic city 
of Ajmere, appeals under article eleven of the League Covenant in the name of 
Iudia v to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the 
application to her of those principles and methods of minority protection, which 
have been endorsed and made operative by world opinion on the subject on the 
initiative of the principle allied and associated Powers including India and England. 

“ The Mahasabha emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations 
are specially bound by the following resolution adopted at the third assembly of 
League of Nations: — 

' The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by any 
legal obligation to the League, will nevertheless, observe in the treatment of # their 
own racial, religious and linguistic minorities at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration as is required by any of minority treaties. ” . 

Raja Narendranath , supporting the resolution, observed that it was not only 
an attack on the Award but on the whole policy of the British Government m 
determining the relations between the communities and the classes in the country. 
The policy of the British Government in India, he said, had been opposed to the 
principle of the minorities treaties, which the League respected and eoforceci| 
namely identification of the minorities with the majorities and discouragement ox 
the idea of a State within a State. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Class War Deprecated 

The next resolution, while sympathising with the need for the amelioration o* 
(ha condition of Labour and of the tenantry, strongly disapproved of any movement 
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advocating extinction of capitalists and landlords as a class, as such a movement 
would farther accentuate the existing divisions and snb-di visions, bring about 
class-war and ultimately retard all progress and make the redemption of Hindustan 
impossible. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Unemployment Among Hindu Youths 

The fourth resolution regretted the growing unemployment among Hindu youths, 
and called upon the Provincial Hindu Sabhaa and other Hindu organisations to es- 
tablish industrial ashrams for training youths for various handicrafts, to enable 
them to earn a living. Professor Diwanchand Sharma, (Lahore), the mover, made 
a stirring appeal to the youths to leave running after clerical jobs. Pandit Ganga* 
prosad seconded the resolution and it was unanimously carried. 

Sind Separation Opposed 

The fifth resolution strongly condemned tho proposed separation of Bind from 
Bombay Dr. Hingorani (Karachi) moved* the resolution, and Dr. Dharamd * 
seconded it. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Physical Training for Hindu Youths 

The sixth resolution called upon Hindu youths to orgAniso Hindu Asaociations 
for receiving training in drill, physical exercise And other Arts of self-defence for 
helping Hindus wherever and whenever necessary. The resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

Proposal to Capture Legislatures 

The seventh resolution called upon Hindus all over the country, particularly 
Hindu Babha organisations, to make the necessary preparations for capturing 
legislatures, as the time had come when Hindus, as a community, could no longer 
afford to ignore the various ways and means open in and out of the constitution 
to protect and promote their interests. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jagabhan Singh, M. I. C. (United Provinces) 
and was supported by Mr. Padamraj Jain. It was opposed by Mr. Ramkumar 
(United Provinces) and Mr. Beharilal (depressed class member of the Municipal 
Council. Dehra Dun) on the ground that Mr. Gandhi did not permit council-entry. 

Mr. Padamraj Jain , replying to the debate, attacked the Congress. He observed 
that Mr. Gandhi sent Messrs. Rajagopitlchariar, Dcvadas Gandhi and Birla for 
canvassing members of the Assembly in Delhi when the Temple-entry Bill was uuder 
consideration, with a view to getting it passed. The resolution was declared carried, 
54 voting for it and 7 against it. 

Minorities in Frontier Province 

The eighth resolution condemned the attitude of the Frontier Government and 
the Muslim Minister there in the matter of Hindus and Bikha in the services and 
urged the inclusion of a statutory provision iti the constitution or a provision in 
the instrument of instructions, directing the Governor to iconstitute the Provincial 
Cabinet, in such a manner that it contained one member from the minority commu- 
nity ; sod the appointment of a commission of enquiry after five years for ascer- 
taining the condition of the minority communities ana tho transfer of the adminis- 
tration of the province to the Central Government for amalgamation with the 
Punjab, if the results of the enquiry were not satisfactory. 

Other Resolutioni — 3rd. Day— the 16th. October 

The Hindu Meheubhe to-day passed a number of resolution*, Including one 
according equal rights to “untouchables" and recommending facilities for them to 
worship in all pubiie temples, etc., and another advocating use of home-made cloth, 
and the production of khadi and urging mill-owners to abstain from exploiting 
the feeling of Bwadeshism in the people. 

By another resolution the Mahassbha entered its strong protest against the 
creation of new deficit provinces on the basis of subventions from the Oentral 
Government 

A fourth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the moves for unity, urged 
Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any kind of communal agreement 

27 
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The Mahasabha, by a fifth resolution, strongly condemned the Meo agitation in 
Alwar, and requested the State authorities ana the Hindu Sabhas to ameliorate the 
condition of the Hindus in distress. 

The Mahasabha also extended its sympathy and support to the Kapnrthala 
Hindus, and those of Bahawalpur, Kashmir, Rampur and other Indian States, and 
requested the authorities concerned to redress the grievances of the Hindus in their 
respective areas. 

Resolutions were also passed reiterating the Sabha’s views on Sangathan and 
Sudhi, and resolving to take steps to prevent the conversion of Hindus to Ohristi- 
nity in Assam and other places. 

The Mahasabha recognised the fundamental unity of the ancient Aryan culture 
of India and of countries like China and Japan, and appreciated the action of the 
German Government in promoting Sanskrit learning and culture. 

It recommended the adoption of Devanagri as a common script. 

The Mahasabha also resolved to start an All-India Hindu Seva Sangha at Delhi 
to propagate the objects of the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Parmanand donated Rs. 35,000, Seth Jughalkishore Birla Rs. 10,000, Dr. 
Narang Rs. 1,000, and Raja Narendranath Rs. 1,500, towards the fund for the 
jrarposo. Many other contributions were also announced, totalling in all about 


The Mahasabha’s Appeal to the League 


The Mahasabha in a cablegram to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the 
League of Nations, stated:— 

'*Ten thousand Hindus assembled from all Indian provinces at Ajmer for the 
Hindu Mahasabha annual session under Bhai Parmanand 1 s presidentship. Hindu 
minorities are opposed to communal electorates and reservations, as a negation of 
responsible government, and unanimously demand the recognition of minorities and 
safeguards according to the Minorities treaties signed by the principal nations 
including India and enforced on the European States, as a world solution of the 
communal problem. The Mahasabha reminds you of the statements regarding 
minority protection and of the principles formulated at Geneva by world political 
leaders. The Mahasabha holds that you are bound in law, morality and justice to 
this international solution. The Mahasabha, holding the consent of the communi- 
ties essential to a communal settlement, wants the status quo according to the 
Simon Commission’s findings. The Communal Award is uncalled for and unjusti- 
fiable, being against the wishes of the majority of Indians. If the British Govern- 
ment force the award on Hindus for protecting and favouring Muslim minorities, 
the Mahasabha warns you of unprecedented complications, leading to separation 
in respect of legislatures and administrative services and of the purse. The Maha- 
sabha appeals, under Article XI of the League Covenant, for the application to 
ludia of the principles of minority protection, enforced by world opinion. Fnll 
text of the resolutions follows by air mail.” 


Resolutions Passed 

‘‘The Hindu Maha Sabha passed the following among other resolutions 
“The Hindus, even where they are minorities in the provinces like Bengal, Pun- 
jab, Sind, and the N. W. F. are on principle opposed to communal electorate 
ana reservations of any form at any stage for any community in any province, 
as a complete negation of responsible government and declare, with one voice, ior 
such recognition of minorities and their safeguard as is laid down with the common 
consent of the principal nations of the world, including Hindustan (Ipdia) ana 
England in the Treaties, called the Minorities Treaties, signed by them and s^reea 
on so many sovereign States of Europe, including Turkey, as a world solution oj 
the communal problem, to operate as part of the Public Law of Europe ana ox 
the World’ was the authoritative words of Mr. Arthur Henderson , President of to 
Disarmament Conference. _ . t«. A 

“In thiB connection the Hindu Maha Sabha reminds the Goveramentanam 
communities concerned of the following statement of the principles of mmon j 
Protection made at Geneva by Str Austen Chamberlain and other Jeadero : 

“The object of the Minorities Treaties was |to secure for the min^wm 
measure of protection and justice which would gradually prepare them tojro merge* 
in the national community to which they belonged.”— Str Austen Chamoeriatn, 
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•'ll terns to me obvious that thoso who conceived the system of protection of 
minorities did not dream of creating within oertain States a group of whabitantt 
who wonld regard themselves as permanently foreign to the genoral organisation 
of the country.’ 1 — Jlf. Dc Hello {trance), . w 

“The Hindu Mahasabha holds both the Government of India and H. M. • 
Government to this international solution of the communal problem to wDicn tow 
are bound in both law and morality and justice, as contributories and signatories 
and parties thereto, as a step towards world peaco. . f .. 

“fie Hindu Mahasabha endorses the official view that the consent of the com- 
muni ties concerned is necessary for a communal settlement, and in that view stanas 
up for the maintenance of the status quo as regards the communal position ana 
arrangements in the existing constitution, pending any new settlement among tne 
communities. . . 

“It takes its stand upon the findings on the subject of tho Simon Commission 
who have ruled out the necessity for any fresh communal award. ... 

“It therefore holds tho present Government's Communal Award as entirely 
uncalled for and unjustifiable on tho above considerations, and also as being against 
the wishes of about eighty per cent of the Indian peoples, comprising Hindus, oikDs 
Indian-Cbristians. Tarsis and Indian Jews, irrespective of caste or creed. 

“If in spite of these weighty considerations and in defiance of all parallels ana 
precedents in history the British Government force upon Hindusthan (India) inis 
discredited device of a communal electorate anil reservations for tho protection 
only of the Muslim majorities and minorities, tho Hiudu Maha Sabha warns inom 
that it will lead to unprecedented complications, to communal separation not merely 
in the legislatures, but also in the administration and the services, and ultimately 
even to separation of the purse, each community claiming that the amount Of Its 
separate representation should depend upon that of its contribution to revenue ana In 
taxes 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha, in this ummentoua annual MtherinR at the historic 
city of Ajmer, appeals under Article XI of the longue Covenant in the name Of 
India to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the appli- 
cation to her of those principles and methods of minority protection wnicp are 
endorsed and made operative by world opinion on the subject and on tho initiative 
of the principal Allied and associatied Powers, including India and England, ana 
emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations are especially bound 
by the following resolution adopted at third Assembly of tho Leaguo of Nations. 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which are not bound by any 
logal obligations to the League with respect to Minorities will, nevertheless, observe 
in the treatment of their own racial, religious and linguistic minorities at legist as 
high a standard of justice and toleration as is required by any of tho (minority) 
treaties and by the regular action of the council". 


THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
The All-Mia Misti. Leaps 

The Howrah Town Hall looked Ray with H«rb. and festoons when the All-India 
Muslim League held the Twenty-third Annual Session on tho 2 lit. October !93S, Mr. 
Abdul Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance. Police arrangements had been 
made. Attendance of the delegates was mainly confined to Bengal Mussalraans* 
Bengal Presidency Muslims as a body boycotted the session on the ground that 
(I) though it, as a provincial branch, was entitled to be consulted before holding 
the actual session in the province, it was ignored and therefore under the Lmgue 
constitution the present session was not in order and that (I? of the two rival 
Leagues, it was difficult to say which was the original and which “the rebel My . 

8tar of India”, Up. Guznavi’s organ, however, repudiated the suggestion 
holding that the promoters were entitled constitutionally to hold the conference. 
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Id the absence of Mr. Abul Kaaem , Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Khan Sahib Qhulam Rabbani , Vice-Chairman, read the speech and 
appealed to the Moslems to sink all differences aud sacrifice personal interests 
for the common weal. 

Moulvi Abul Kaaem , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the coarse of the 
welcome address, said they ventured to take the responsibility for arranging the ses- 
sion because he was confident that all were actuated by a sense of public duty. Indian 
Mussulmans, especially Bengal Mussulmans, were passing through critical times. Their 
position in the country as respectable citizens was now at stake. Every possible 
attempt was being made gradually to wipe Mussulmans out, said the Chairman, 
and added that unless Mussulmans exerted themselves and took precautions, their 
future would be deplorable, unenviable and miserable. 

Pleading a united front in defence of the Communal Award, Mr. Abul Kasem 

S od a tribute to Mr. Guznavi’s work in England. He thought that, unlike the 
indus, they were a divided house. He deplored “the systematic attempt on the 
part of Government and our Hindu countrymen to suppress Mussulmans” and 
emphasised the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman claimed that Bengal 
Muslims, excepting a few of Congress leanings, were all of one mind. 

The Presidential Address 

An impassioned appeal for the protection of the Muslim League not against the 
machinations of an external foe, but against internal dissensions and for acceptance 
of the Communal Award, a demand for adequate representation of Muslims in the 
Federal Legislatures and in the publio services and the introduction of suitable 
reforms in Baluchistan, formed the main feature of the Presidential address of Mr. 
Abdul Aziz, Barrister of Peshawar. 

Touching the Award, Mr. Aziz said : “We, Muslims, must accept the settlement 
outlined by the Award as an accomplished fact, even though some of its provisions 
do not come up to our expectations, based on definite promises, made by the Prime 
Minister”. While rejoicing at the prospect of the Princes joining Federation, Mr. Aziz 
opined : “We desire to see representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislature 
maintained at one-third of the total strength of the whole population including 
Indian States”. Mr. Aziz warned that “unless there is unity between the two 
major communities or a modus vivendi found which would ultimately lead to 
the creation of a common interest, mo matter what changes are introduced by 
the Reforms, they will not produce the results one reasonably expects.” 

Mr. Aziz registered his unqualified support to measures being adopted to secure 
adequate representation of women in the future legislatures. 

Referring to terrorism in parts of Bengal, Mr. Abdul Aziz said that misguided 
youths who had mistaken it for patriotism, were not only the enemies of orderly 
government and therefore of orderly existence and the country, but were their 
own enemies. No country would prosper by accepting organised murder as its political 
creed. Mr. Aziz concluded by extending a cordial invitation to those within the League 
who differed from him to join in hands in making the League what it was meant 
to be and appealing to others who, so far, were busy creating what might be called 
rival 'organisations to the League, seriously to consider the inadvisability of giving 
even a semblance of disunion among Muslims— a community which by no means 
was as effectively organised politically, as others in India. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz hoped that the Keserve Bank would come into exi fence as early 
as possible as its establisliment was a condition precedent to Federation. He prayed 
for the success of the Indo-Japanese negotiations, as he, though an ardent believer 
in swadeshi, dissented from those believing in economic isolation. He congratulated 
Afghanistan on its progress under Amir Nadir Shah. 

The President reiterated the need for unity both communal and inter-communal. 
The League then adjourned. 

Resolutions— -2nd. Day— 22nd. October 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq , ex-Minister and ex-Round Tabler, moved a resolution 
to-day which, while welcoming the Award, recorded dissatisfaction that, 

. (a) One-third of the seats in the whole House was not guaranteed to Moslems 
m the Upper and Lower Federal Legislatures ; 
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(b) Bengal Moslems were not given the number of seats to which they were 
entitled by virtue of their strength in population ; 

(c) Injustice was done to Bihar Moslems by the reduction of the strength of 
their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No specific provision was made in the White Paper so as to vest residuary 
powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal constitution ; 

(e) Special constituencies wnich were opposed to democratic principles bad been 
retained, and no arrangements had been made for the representation of Moalema 
through these constituencies ; 

(f) No provision hsd been made for introduction of reforms in Baluehistan and 
for raising it to the status of Governor’s Provinca 

Mr. Masuood Ahmed seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was passed condemning unequivocally terrorist Setivities in Bengal 
and assuring the Government of the whole-hearted support of Moslems for uprooting 
the evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha in favour 
of re-opening the communal decision for decreasing Moslem representation in the 
different legislatures. 

The Muslim League considered the proposal in the White Paper for the establish* 
ment of a Second Chamber in Bengal as unnecessary and expensive as also 
retrograde. 


Speeches on the Resolutions 

Mr. Fazltd flaq. moving the {resolution on the White Taper, declared that 
Mussalmans were prepared to accept and work the new constitution notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the Communal Award. Mr. Haq regretted the Hindu 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A. F. Nurul Nabi , moving a resolution protesting against tho creation of 
Second Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that before the publication of 
White Paper, the Bengal Council had rejected a motion for a second chamber. He 
asserted that Bengal Muslims wire unanimously against a second chamber, which in 
the very nature of things would be predominantly and necessarily Hindu in 
constitution and bound to revise every Act of the Lower House. The speaker 
thought that even Hindus were against the creation of a second chamber. 
“Europeans**, he observed, “had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into 
accepting a second chamber, as necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. Mohiuddin , moving the resolution condemning “tho Hindu Mahasabhs's 
attempts to reopen the Communal Awa r d”, warned British Government that if 
Muslims were deprived of their due right* and privileges despite the pledges and 
promises, both of the British Government and tho Hindus, it might drive the 
Mussalmans to desperation. 

Ihe resolutions passed included one condemning the Midnspore outrage and 
opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy and should therefore be put down. 

Mian Alnlul Axiz observed that terrorism was calculated to demoralise public 
life and lower its tone. In bringing the proceedings to a dose, the 
President observed that India was as much the India of the Mussalmans as of the 
Hindus. He warned his fellow-Muslims against indulging in suspicion and distrust 
against Hindus, who after all were their fellow-countrymen. 

Mian Abdul Aziz reminded the League of Bir Byed Ahmad’s memorable words. 
Hindus and Mussalmans were like two eyes of a person and that injury to one qye 
would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindu-Modern unity would not 
be the mere dream of professional politicians. Concluding, the President appealed 
for Muslim solidarity and co-operation in carrying out the resolutions. 


The Al! India Muslim League 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 25th. November 

23ird jnnual session of the Muslim League started in the Arabic Colley New Delhi 
on tUe 25 tb. November 1933. Many distinguished persons were present. The proceedings 
Wlt « a recitation from the Quran. Thereafter, a man, addressing the gathering, 
j * ea F ue wftB unrepresentative and that the Delhi Muslims should have 
nothing to do with it. The intruder was pushed out of the hall and the proceedings 
continued smoothly, Haji Rashid Ahmad and Hafiz Hidayat Hosain , chairman 
of the reception committee and president of the league, respectively, delivered their 


Presidential Address 

. “Safeguards must be made definite and beyond doubt and the sphere of 
interference of the Governor-General and the Governors be very strictly defined so 
that the legislature and the country might know in circumstances of a given case 
as to who was right and who was wrong”, said, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Biday t Hosain , 
in the course of his presidential address. Pleading for the rallying together of 
Muslims of all shades of opinion under the banner of the League, he emphasised 
the imperative necessity of spreading its ramifications throughout the country to 
ensure the safety of the community. He repudiated the charges levelled against the 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of segregation in internal politics and 
exhibiting pan-Islamic tendencies and deplored the attempts which were being made 
by a certain section of the people to seek the reversal of the Communal Award and 
refer the question of adjustment of communal difference to the League of Nations. 
The League, he held, was incompetent to tackle the problem which was of a national 
and not an international one and hence did not come within the sphere of its 
activities and also because the League had not the executive authority to enforce its 
decisions. Moreover, the League had so far failed to solve the minority problems in 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

He reiterated the main Muslim demands and urged the Government to accept 
them en bloc. Proceeding, he expressed his profound dissatisfaction with some of 
the provisions of constitutional schemes as embodied in the White Paper though, 
ho conceded, it was a great step forward towards the achievement of responsible 
Government. He particularly criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
provided in the scheme and excessive powers vested in the Governor-General and 
the provincial Governors. As regards services, he opined that all of them be 
provincialized but at the same time classified under two categories, certain exclusive 
privileges attaching to one of them. He asked the Government to increase the 
percentage of Muslims in the army and the police. 

Referring to the present political situation in Palestine he maintained that British 
imperial interests themselves demanded the Balfour Declaration to be immediately 
scrapped. He also condemned the diabolical crime committed recently in 
Afghanistan. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 26th. November 

The All-India Muslim League session continued this morning in the Arabic Hall 
under the presidency of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hosain in the presence Of 
over 100 persons. Mr. Shaft Daudi moved the first resolution : — “Whereas, owing to 
the failure of the two majority communities inhabiting India to come to an agree- 
ment, his Majesty’s Government was forced to give a decision relating to some 
matters between the parties and though the decision falls far short of Muslim 
demands, the Muslims accepted it in the best interests of the country reserving in 
themselves the right to press for acceptance of all their demands, this meeting oi 
Muslim League condemns the activities of those who are trying to alter the aeci«ou 
in such a manner as to deprive the Muslims of thoBe rights which were aireaoy 
concerned to them and considers that the best course for all communities is w 
work together for the salvation of the country in a spirit of give ana taw wiwi » 
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view to securing mutual confidence and goodwill and strongly urges the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to uphold the communal decision 11 . 

Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the Muslims’ siooere effort to come to a settlement 
was thwarted by Pandit Malaviya who spurned Maulana Shaukat Alt’s proposals to 
Mahatma Gandhi prior to their joining hands with the Government to see iustioe done. 
Though the Award fell short of their demands the Hindu Mahasabha was aiming 
at annulling it There was a ray of hope in Pandit Jawaharlal’s recent condemna- 
tion of the Sabha’s activities and it the Hindus were prepared to take a lesson 
from what he said there was still chance of the two communities coming nearer 
each other. Finally, he warned the Joint Parliamentary committee against any 
amendments of the award with a view to curtail the Muslim position. 

Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadia showed how the majority communities in other 
Astatic countries had by conceding Muslim minorities more than their rights won 
full confidence and how their Government were being run smoothly. He 
asked the Hindus to follow their example. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A number of resolutions were then passed unanimously. The second resolu- 
tion urged the Government that in the matter of appointment of ministers the 
principle religious minorities be given adequate representation and ministers must 
have the largest following of the members of their own community. 

The third resolution advised the Muslims not to be affected by the militant resolu- 
tion of the Mahasabha but co-operate with those who sincerely believed In the 
progress of India as a whole for the achievement of full responsible Government 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

The fourth resolution criticised Col. Wedgwood’s speech in the House of 
Commons against the aspirations of Muslims. 

The 5 e8 P ,u ^°? protested against the British policy in Palestine and urged 
withdrawal of the Balfour declaration. * 

The sixth resolution reiterated the Muslim demands for introduction in the new 
constitution namely, (a) allotment for Moslems of one-third of the seats in the 
central legislature ; (b) provision of adequate representation for Moslems from 
special constituencies : (c) election to the Federal Upper House by the direct 
methods and from separate electorate; (d) declaration of fundamental rights rela- 
ting to Muslim personal laws and establishment of Qazi courts involving Moslem 
religious rites and usages ; (e) adequate representation to Moslems in Orissa after 
ll ? . # ®P aratl °® from Bihar : (f) provision redistributing legislation if three quarters 
ot tbe members of any particular community opposed the passage of a bill ; and 
<g) reforms m Baluchistan. ' 

The seventh resolution expressed full concurrence with the letter of certain 
Muslims proposing the holding of a convention for bringing unity in the ranks 
of the Muslim league and authorised the council to take such steps in this direc- 
ttonas were desirable in consultation with H. H. the Agha Khan and Mr. Jinnah. 

.. f®® eighth resolution, while supporting extension of franchise to women, opined 
that the vote to them would be accorded in their owu personal qualification. 

Tfc- ninth resolution laid stress upon the employment of Muslims in all bran- 
TASST mnd p^0?i,,c,ll, ® er?ice8 and ur K®d reservation of ooe-thiid of jobs 

The next resolution opposed weightago in Indian States in the federation as It 
was likely to upset the communal balance. “ 

# TbeoUmr resolutions demanded Muslim representation In the Upper House 
{ roai P®lki and Ajmer and more jobs for Muslims In railway services and the 
imperial Bank, authorised the council to oo-operate with the All-India Muslim 
Conference for pressing their demands on the Government and protested against 
•anal bombardment of the trans-frontier tribes sad urged that in the new ecnati. 
tutioo residuary powers be vested in the components or units of the Federation, 


THE ALL PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The door to rapproachment between the two major communities being still open 
the necessity for the establishment of cordial relations among the warring sections 
of Muslims was stressed at the All- Parties Muslim Conference which commenced 
its open session under the Presidentship of the Raja of Salempur in the Ganga- 
prasad Memorial Hall, Lucknow, on the 17th. December 1933. 

The Conference was supported by seven Muslim organisations iinduding one 
section of the All-India Muslim League led by Mian Abdul Aziz, All-India 
Khilafat Nationalist Muslims and Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Among those present were Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Montana 8haukat Ali, Mr. Chaudhuri Khaliquza- 
man, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr, Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani and 
Mr. Mohd. Husain. 

Raja of Salempur's Address 

“By creating a body composed of representatives of all important Muslim 
organisations we are on the way to bridge the gulf existing rather than trying to 
dig it deeper”, said the Raja of Salempur in the course of his Presidential 
Address. “Wild suggestions are being' made in interested quarters”, continued the Raja, 
“as to our objective. It is openly hinted that we are going to form an organisation 
with the sole object of fighting the elections in the next constitution. Our aim is 
much higher than these suggestions seem to make out. It may be that, in some 
future date, we might take up this question and fight for Beats in the legislatures 
as one of the side-issues of our programme”. 

Continuning the Raja thought that it was a travesty of facts to say that the 
schemes adumbrated in the White Paper were flawless or that any Muslim in India 
was willing to accept them. Referring to the Communal Award he admitted that 
the Communal Award was something forced on them from outside but since they 
failed to agree among themselves that was a punishment they must submit to, 
howsoever unpalatable the situation might seem to them. The Raja reiterated the 
Muslim demands as formulated in the last All- Parties Muslim Conference under 
the Presidency of the Aga Khan. 

Proceeding, the Raja said that the present Conference was a necessary corollary 
of the Conference of Muslim leaders of All* Parties held in Lucknow some time ago. 
He felt that in the welter of confusion with Muslim politics to-day, which made 
the prospect of common action more remote, there was need for an organisation and 
unifying force. The present state of division and conflict among the various 
Muslim organisations was the greatest handicap in the way of any programme for 
the social and political uplift of the country or, for the matter of that, even of the 
Mnssalmans themselves. He was quite aware of the fact that efforts to bring about 
unity on the basis of the Muslim demands as formulated by the All-Parties 
Conference in 1922 had failed before this and during the Unity Conference in 
Allahabad and Bengal, but he saw no reason why the efforts so honestly and 
•inoerely made should be ignored and the door should not be kept open for an 
agreed settlement by the various communities of this country. 

Lest there should be any misunderstanding on the subject the President pointed 
out that it was not their intention to go about begging for settlement. All he 
could say (and he thought he was voicing the sentiments of the Muslims in India ) 
was that Mussalmans would always be ready to help efforts at unity between the 
various communities of India and thought that Hindus would realise the mistake 
they committed in smashing up the prospects of unity. He repudiated the allega- 
tions that the inangnration of an organisation for the purpose of bringing better 
understanding among the various sections of Muslims would widen the cleavage 
between them and strenghthen the hands of the Hindu Maha Sabha, He thought 
that conditions precedent to success of working any scheme was the necessity of 
creating harmony and unity among Muslims. 

Finally the Raja disclosed that the aims and objects of this Organisation were : 

Firstly, to formulate programme of work for Mussalmans in India with a view 
to advance their social and political interests and secure the best results in the 
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earning constitutional changes, if necessary by effecting a settlement with other 
InaiftQ communities ; Secondly, to secure and safeguard the interests of Massalmans, 
Thirdly, to promote goodwill and unity among the different classes and commuid- 
lies and work for the amelioration of their economic, social and political conditions 
by education and propaganda among the masses and, lastly, to attempt to bring all 
the Muslim parties into one line on matters of their common interests. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
. 1* While reiterating its faith in communal unity as the only means of attain- 
ing real strength and freedom for the country and expressing a sincere desire to 
co-operate with any movement for the solution of the communal question, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the only alternative to the Commu- 
nal Award is an amicable settlement between the communities themselves aud 
appeals to all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities, individual 
or organised, of every community which are calculated to widen the gulf of differ- 
ences between the communities. 

2. All Parties represented in this Conference while keeping their political and 
economic ideals intact are agreed on the following programme of work in Muslim 
communities (a) to develop the political instinct and love of Bervice of 
Islsm in the community : (bJ to organise and educate Muslim masses to take their 
full share in the political struggle for freedom : (c) to work for the unity of the 
different groups of Mussalmans and foster better relations with other communities : 
(d) to create better relations between classes and masses on the basis of Islamic 
equality and among agriculturists, zamindars and tenants and (e) to establish 
centres and branches ail over India in order to work the programme. 

% a third resolution the Conference resolved to establish a Hoard consisting 
°* fifteen members from the seven organisations participating in the Conference 
and fifteen members from among those who do not belong to any 4 organisation 
to give effect to the resolutions, with Nawab Ismail Khan as President. 


Bengal P re side n cy Muslim League 

at r?£imo D nn* *h» n |«tL Meeting of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League wan hold 
1ST 26th -, November _ 1 9X1 under the presidency of Alaulvi Abdul 
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2. That the future electorates for the Bengal Legislative Council should be based 
on adult franchise and joint electorates, and in case adult franchise is not established, 
the qualification of votes should be so reduced, as to reflect the proportion of Mus- 
lim population in the province on the electoral roll. 

3. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League records its deliberate opinion that the 
Constitution proposed in the White Paper is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it is not 
calculated to satisfy any section of Political India and particularly as it is detri- 
mental to the vital interests of the Muslims of Bengal as their population proportion 
is not reflected on the local legislature. 

4. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in spite of the Pre- 
mier’s assurance in the Bound Table Conference not to reduce the majority 
community of any province into a minority or even to equality, the reduction of the 
Muslim community of Bengal to the position of a minority by assigning (hem a 
number of seats much below the population proportion, is wholly unacceptable to 
the Mussalman8 of Bengal, and this League records its strong protest against the 
non-fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge. 

5. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League deplores the attitude of the Hindu 
community generally, regarding the allocation of seats to the Muslims of Bengal ins- 
tead of concentrating their attention on the Communal Award as, such an attitude 
like this, is wholly anti-national and is calculated to accentuate intense bitterness of 
feeling between the two major communities of the Province. 

6. That the rent payable by the tenants be reduced by legislation to a limit 
commensurate with the present price of their staple produce in the Province, so that 
the tenants may be in a position to pay their rents, debts etc., and meet the cost of 
necessaries of life. 

7. That the Free Primary Education Act be amended immediately and given 
effect to in such a manner as to provide for compulsory education and to avoid the 
incidence of taxation upon the overtaxed people of the Presidency. 

8. (a) That the individual mahajani system loan offices of usury type be abolish- 
ed by legislation and in its place a network of agricultural co-operative banks and 
industrial banks be established fixing the rate of interest not more than 6 per cent 
for the peasants and not more than 12 per cent for people other than agriculturists 
under the guidance and suprvision of Government, (b) That the Agricultural Co- 
operative Banks be established by raising shares largely from the tenants and Go- 
vernment. (c) That the interests payable by the cultivators to the Mahajans and banks 
for loans taken before the passing of the proposed Act be written off by legisla- 
tion and provision be made (in the bill) for payments of the principal by long term 
instalments, (d) That no cultivator be ejected from his residential holding for 
non-payment of debts, (e) That provision be made in the Law for prosecuting 
Zemindars and tenureholders and their officials for exacting and realising extra and 
additional fees like abwabs etc. and make such offences cognizable, 

9. That the Bengal Tenancy Act be re-modelled and re-enacted in such a 
manner as to protect the best interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

10. That in any contemplated trade agreement between Great Britain, Japan 
and India, the economic commercial and industrial interests of the people of the 
country be adequately safeguarded. 

11. (a) That in case the Reserve Bank Bill is passed into Law as a shareholders’ 
Bank, the qualification for the right 9 f voting be the holding of one share and that 
any holder of one such share be eligible for election as director. 

(b) That the Rupee be delinked from the sterling and allowed to find its own 
level before the exchange ratio is fixed. 

12. (a) That the Government be called upon to draw up a scheme in co-operation 
with the Indian Jute expert* and prominent public men and producers of jute iu 
Bengal with a view to securing a fair price for the jute growers and thus save the 
Bengal peasants from the impending economic ruin. 

(o) That immediate and effective steps be taken to combat the problem of 
unemployment in Bengal by the Government, providing extensive opening for the 
unemployed by introducing and establishing suitable cottage industries according to 
the possibilities in different districts throughout Bengal. 

(c) That the Government of Bengal be requested to raise a loan of one crore of 
rupees and to invest the same iQ the revival and establishing of indigenous 
industries on a small scale and thus 'help the unemployed in Bengal 
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Opening Day— Madras — 26th. December 1933 

The fifteenth annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India common- 
eed on the 26th. December 1933 at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, Mr. Jatindra - 
noth Basu of Calcutta presiding. Owing to the unavoidable absence, due to 
illness, of the Rt Hon. V. S . Srinivasa Sastri , Chairman of the Receptios 
Committee. Sir P . S . Sirmwami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and the visitors. 
About 50 delegates from all parts of India aud about 100 delegates from the city 
were present. 

Prominent among the delegates present were Messrs. G. K. Devadhar, N. Snbha 
Rao Pantulu, M. Kamachandra Ran. Raja of Kollengode and N. Pattabhirama Rao. 

Among the visitors present were Dr. P. and Mrs. Sabbaroyan, Messrs. V. 
Bashyam Iyengar, 8. Satyamurti, N V. Raghavan, S Muthiah Mudaliar, M. Bala- 
sundaram Naidu, C. V. Krishuaswami Aiyar, V. Saranath&n, C. A. Hayless and 
Dr. P. Varadnrajulu Naidu. 

Welcome Address 

Sir P. S . Sivaswami Aiyar next welcomed the delegates in a short speech. 
He said 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee, I welcome you all most heartily to the 
15th Session of the National Liberal Federation. This duty of welcoming you was 
to have been performed by the Rt. Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sastri who is the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. You will now leuru with the greatest regret, as 
I have just now learnt, that he has suddenly taken ill and that he is unable to 
attend to-day’s proceedings. He was relying on bis own ability to deliver his 
speech extempore on this occasion and had not thought it worth his while to pre- 
pare a written address. Had he prepared one, it would have been possible for me 
to read the address which he should have delivered. But unfortunately he mis- 
calculated his physical powers and it is a matter of the greatest regret to me and 
to all of you that he has been prevented by his Buddcn illness from performing a 
duty which no one could perform with the same success and distinction. 

"This is one of the most momentous sessions of the National Liberal Federation. 
The deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee 
have all concluded and the Reform Bill is about to be prepared and introduced 
next year. All our frieuds who have recently returned from England tell us that 
though there is not very much ch&uce of improving upon the White Paper, still 
representations by ail parties in India may possibly induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Britain and Parliament to modify and, if possible. liberalise the provisions 
of the B* ! !. It is therefore necessary that we should concentrate our attention 
upon the White Paper scheme and upon those other proposals which have been 
put forward during the course of the deliberations in the Round Table Conferences 
and in the Joint Select Committee. It is essential that we should put forward 
our views upon the various proposals made and express clearly what exactly the 
country wants at the present moment and what we all expect. Whether our repre- 
sentations will be successful or not, it is impossible to say. But it is clearly our 
duty to put forward our views upon the scheme which has already been outlined 
in the White Paper and upon the other proposals put forward during the course 
of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. Those proceedings have not been altogether 
of a reassuring character. You will remember that Sir S. Hoare stated sometime back 
that the new reforms will not introduce Dominion Status and that they were not 
the next step even to Dominion Status. These expressions of opinion by the Secre- 
tary of State for India have been of a most disconcerting character. We were no 
doubt prepared for a certain minimum interval of transition, but wo were not pre- 
pared for a series of instalments at the end of which alone Dominion Status eould 
be expected. The proposals have all been a most discouraging character. But we 
have to discharge our duty. Let us hope that the united expression of the views 
of the people of India on the various reforms may have the effect of modifying the 
proposals which have been so far put forward in a liberal manner* 
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Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am authorised on behslf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implioit in tne 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress as 
therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 1 ’ ... 

Certain eminent leaders, viz., Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Fanait 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Annie Decant, Dr. M. A, 
Ansari, Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr. V. J. Patel and others met at new Delhi shortly ^ after 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement and issued a manifesto in which it was stated as 
follows . _ 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interoretation of the paragraphs In 
the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regard- 
ing Dominion Status. We understand however that the conference is to meet not 
to discuss when the Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus inter- 
preting the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His Excellency 
the Viceroy.” 

There was the disinclination on the part of a large section of British political 
opinion to concede responsibility at the Centre. On the other hand, political opinion 
of all parties and communities in British India other than non-Indian clearly indi- 
cated that the constitution they wanted was that of a self-governing Dominion. On 
most of the representatives of the Indian States expressing their desire to join the 
Federation, if responsibility at the Centre was conceded. British opinion underwent 
a change and it was stated that if the Indian States came into the Federation a 
responsible centre with certain safeguards and reservations might be agreed upon. 

It is needless to recapitulate the happenings at the three Round Table Conference 
There wore no doubt public discussions on many topics. But extraordinary impor- 
tance was sometimes attached to things done behind the scenes and without the 
knowledge or assent of the general body of delegates. The Minorities' Fact may be 
mentioned as an example. 


The White Paper 

After the Third Conference, the British Government framed thoir final 
scheme for the constitution of India. The White Paper contains what the 
British Government is prepared to concede in the matter of the political advance of 
India. The result is a strange combination of centralised authority and of responsibi- 
lity, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. The system is without a precedent 
and without the experience of the past to guide it. It is certainly not anywhere near 
Dominion Status. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that the White Paper does not lay down the 
lines for a real constitutional Government, but more attempts to tone down some of 
the aggressive features of an autocratic Slate. While admittedly the bounds of the 
constitution arc narrow, no provision is made for gradual or automatic expansion 
through the legislatures in India. 

The decision about any progress must continue to be made outside the country. 
This feature of the White Paper Scheme accentuates a serious grievance. There is 
widespread discontent already that the present system does not respond to the needs 
of the people. The steady decline in the value of Indian Agricultural produce, the 
failure to organise suitable industries, the very slow progress of education and of 
general, moral and material progress have been causing distress to the people and 
have been emoittering their feelings. The State has failed to give due weight to 
these important factors in the life of this country and has neglected the economic 
problems which the large growth of our population has made prominent. Attempts 
that have been made to explain away things by a reference to general economic de- 
pression have not convinced the people. Tne depression and want here are not of 
recent growth. The long continued general level of living conditions compared with 
what prevails elsewhere will show the failure of our administrative system in the 
past. But the causes of failure have not been taken due note of. It is now propo- 
sed to Kt np for the future a machinery no less cumbrous and more expensive. 
Financial strength, which is of vital importance in any administrative system, will 
not have normal and free play. Apart from reserved powers in financial matters, 
the State will be overburdened from the very commencement by the creation of new 
Province requiring heavy subventions for a great many years. 

Some of the general features of the White Paper scheme have been referred to. 
It covers almost the entire field of the political activities of the State, The details 
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require careful consideration. I shall refer to some of the more important aspects of 
the Scheme. 

The position of Finance at the Centre has been left vague and indefinite. It 
should be ensured that questions of finance, including those of currency and ex- 
change, Bhould be dealt with entirely in the interests of India and with due regard 
to her economic resources and requirements, and her industrial and commercial 
operations. Financial measures should meet the needs of the country whether they 
are of a temporary or lasting character. There should be no other consideration 
influencing the exercise of financial authority at the Centre. There has never been 
any serious opposition to suitable safeguards for outstanding debts for other com- 
mitments of India in Great Britain ana for the conduct of the Reserved Departments 
during the transitional period. The resources required for the country’s liabilities 
Abroad and for the Reserved subjects, may be arranged for by mutual consultations. 
The demands for non-transferred subjects should not be altogether in the nature of 
edicts. There should be due opportunities for a mutual consideration of the needs 
appertaining to reserve subjects and to subjects not reserved. 

I do not deal with the controversies regarding the constitution of the Reserve 
Bank and the fixing of the exchange ratio between the Sterling and the Rupee. 
They are matters vitally affecting the economic prosperity of this country and the 
smooth regulation of her finance and trade conditions in the future. But if 
financial authority is transferred with Buch safeguards, as I have mentioned, mea- 
sures may be taken to remedy any defect that experience may reveal in the conduct 
of India’s financial affairB. 

The Defence 

Coming to Defence, one is struck by the absence of a definite policy of active 
and progressive Indianization and for entrusting the country with the duty of her 
own defence. The danger and insecurity felt by the people of a country, who are 
kept out of the organization and working of their own defence can well be imagined. 
The Defence policy has been one of the greatest blots of the present system. 
Indianization will not only increase the power of facing aggression, it will lighten 
the cost of defence to a very considerable extent. It is also necessary to remedy the 
grave defect of depriving entire provinces of India of any training or participation 
in self-defence. 

There is another acute grievance regarding the present system of Defence. It is 
widely felt that the present defence organisation is meant not only for the security 
of India, but also for the purposes of other parts of the Empire. It will continue 
to cause great soreness until this heavy financial burden is taken off the shoulders 
of the proverty-stricken population of this country. India should not be made to 
bear the burden of others. 

Apart from the question of Indianization and the transference of Defence after a 
temporary period to be fixed by Statute, the adjustment of the cost of military 
forces between Great Britain ana India should be immediately taken up irrespective 
of the question of constitutional advance. The justice of India s claim in that respect 
cannot be denied. Why should justice in that respect be further delayed ? 

With her ever-increasing burdens, it will be difficult for India to conduct her 
affairs on up-to-date lines, if she continues to be crippled financially by the burden 
of a considerable portion of the military expenditure required for the Empire being 
thrown on her shoulders aud by her being forced to maintain an army far beyond 
her means. 

Regarding the question of Commercial discrimination, there are certain features 
which Indians cannot ignore. Our economic life has not arrived at such develop- 
ment that it can compete on equal terms with commercial forces from countries 
equipped with the most modern systems of manufacture, transport, trade organiza- 
tion and marketing. The doctrine of reciprocity can have no application in our 
internal trade and commerce. In order to feed our growing population and to raise 
the present level of living, it is necessary that there should be special treatment of 
our indigenous enterprises, so that in the face of stubborn competition, they may 
stand on their own legs and a large section of our people may be pulled out of the 
mire of poverty in which they are now sunk. We have to face the opposition of 
vested interests, but there is no reason why in our own country we should not 
have the power to extend a helping hand to our own nationals when the economic 
condition of the majority of our people urgently calls for such favoured treatment. 
We must go on fighting for the very life of our people until success crowns our 
endeavours. 
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While on the qneetion of Commercial diecrimination, I may refer to the controversy 
that has arisen over certain statements made by the Secretary of State ior India 
regarding discrimination against such Dominions as discriminate against India. 
From very early times, India seldom closed her doors in the lace of friendly fore- 
ignersc and allowed facilities to outsiders in the matter of residence aud trade, one 
has suffered bitterly for her generous attitude. What she now demands is that she 
should not be deprived of the power to discriminate against nationals of other 
countries, who treat Indians as pariahs. Our claim is that we should not be debar- 
red from taking such measures in the interests of our nationals as may be necessary 
to impress upon countries who discriminate against Indians, that they can only do 
so at the risi of India retaliating in the cause of her own nationals. 


External Relations 

It is proposed to reserve External Relations entirely to the # Governor-General. 
Bat a great part of the External Relations may relate to economic movements bet- 
ween India and other countries. The countries that adjoin India and other countries 
in Asia and Africa are natural fields for the expansion of Indian trade and com- 
merce. The Indian Legislature should be free to establish and foster friendly trade 
relations with countries beyond the boundaries of India. The reserved powers of the 
Governor-Genera! as regards External Relations should be so modified as not to in- 
terfere with action taken by the Indian Legislature as regards the establishment of 
economic contracts with foreign countries. It is a right that has been recognised in 
the case of other Dominions, and should not be denied to India which having regard 
to her extent, her population and her resources is economically a backward country 
in spite of her affairs being under the sole control of an economically advanced 
country like Great Britain for nearly a century and a half, 

We do not yet know as to how many of the Indian Stat-CB are coming into the 
Indian Federation. But the manner in which the Federal Legislatures are proposed 
to be continued is such as fails to give due consideration to the vital features which 
build up the life of a people. The respective importance of the component parts not 
merely m population, but also in other important respects, has not been taken due 
note of, and seats in the legislature have been allocated with due regard to such 
importance. 

The scheme in the White Paper may be said to be over-weighted with a tendency 
to keep back the progressive elements id the State by giving power and prominence 
to elements that lag behind in experience of work for general welfare ana progress 
in various spheres of life. 

The artificial diviiions set up by the White Paper tend to create for the time 
being an antagonism between classes and communities. The division of the people 
into separate, water-tight compartments, for representation on and election to the 
legislatures according to creeds, and not on the basis of political views and pro- 
grammes amounts to the introduction by Great Britain of another element of un- 
touchability in India, namely, untouchability in politics. The party to which we 
belong has strenuously opposed the throwing into our midst of such apples of dis- 
cord. We see the evils that are inherent in it and we know the mischief that has 
resulted from it. The accentuation of non-political differences and the importation 
of them in the constitution of the 8tate is a reversal of the normal process of build- 
ing up a people. Why such reversal has been effected has not been explained, but 
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e provisions m to the service, are of a peculiar character. The Provincial 
Governments and a part of the Central Government will ostensibly be responsible 
to the Legislatures, bat the responsibility will have to be discharged through ser- 
vtces, manned in the higher posts by men .boat whose appointment the future 
Governments will have no voice, and who will continue to be under the control of 
the Secretary of State. Such a system vitiates the principle of responsibility and 
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uuuu wo macuinery ro m empioyea tor cirrvinfr 
out its policy, to choose the personnel of its staff and to regulate the pay and moa- 
P® 6 ** . Umm trough whom the work is to be carried out with due regard to 
responsibility to the legislatures, the transference of authority that is going to be 
made will be of an exceedingly dilate character. It may be that the expensive and 
over-man ned system with which the administration now operates may be found to 
obstruct the path of progress. It may be necessary to so lay down the 
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pay and prospects of the services that the future administrative machinery may not 
be a cumbersome burden on the shoulders of the people. Let us hope that the 
proposals in the White Paper regarding the recruitment by the Secretary of State 
whether in India or outside of some of the important higher services, the laying 
down by him of the conditions attached to those services, the control to be exer- 
cised by him and the reservation by him of posts for men of his services will be so 
modified as not to stifle the life of the Constitution. 

The Transport Requirements of a country are its own concern. It is extra- 
ordinary that it should be considered necessary to control the Railways under a 
Statute framed by the British Parliament and not by the Indian Legislature. The 

S rounds stated in the White Paper as to the necessity of having in the Constitution 
ct provisions for the establishment of a Statutory Railway Board are not convinc- 
ing. The taking away from the Central Legislature of the control over the Rail- 
ways may hamper it in future as regards transport policies that may be required 
by the ever-changing circumstances of the country. There is no objection to due 
provision being made to safeguard the interests of such companies as still own 
railways in India. The Government of India, after an experience lof three-quarters 
of a century of possession and management of railways by the State, is attempting 
to go back upon its policy and practice of nationalisation of the railway systems, 
whidi made them organically connected with |the State organisation. For some 
reason not yet explained, a peculiar device is being adopted which will close the 
doors of railway administration to the future Government of India. 

Powers of the Governor-General 

I shall now refer to some of the powers proposed to be vested in the Governor- 
General and the Governors. Amongst the powers that the Head of a State ordi- 
narily possesses is the power of veto. But the initiative as regards policy and 
legislation has always been in the hands of the ministry responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The White Paper invests the Governor-General with direct legislative powers 
so that he may promulgate Acts which will have the force of enactments passed by 
the Legislature. Such a power will convert the Ministers from being responsible 
representatives operating the Government with the willing assent of the people to 
persons carrying out behests which sometimes may be against the declared policy 
of the Ministry. It will be a position of difficulty and of humiliation. Ukases 
should only be issued and that very reluctantly when the State has broken down 
or is faced with a grave emergency. But the White Paper treats the Governor- 
General’s legislative powers as an ordinary part of the constitution. 

Amongst other powers intended to be reserved to the Governor-General and the 
Governors are the control of the services and the prevention of the commercial 
discrimination. I have already pointed out that the reservation of these subjects 
will in a great measure take away autonomy from the Governments of the future 
and will stand in the way of their responsibility to the legislatures. 

Regarding the Fundamental Rights, hesitation is expressed in the White Paper 
as to giving them statutory sanction. The rights of free citizens as understood all 
over the world should be accorded to the people of India. The rights which the 
White Paper is prepared somewhat tardily to concede are no new rights but have 
been enjoyed by the people for nearly a century and are not in the nature of a 
new emancipation. 

The Judicial authorities referred to in the White Paper consist of the present 
High Courts in the Provinces, a Supreme Court of Appeal that may hereafter be 
constituted, and a Federal Court, The delay and expense incident upon appeals 
from India prosecuted :n England render it necessary that a Supreme Court of 
Appeal shouldT be established in this country. The High Courts in the Provinces 
should be associated with the Central Government as regards appointment and 
control. 

What was necessary in dealing with the problems of India was the laying down 
of broad lines boldly drawn in a spirit of trust in the people and with a genuine 
desire of progress. But the manner in which the question of constitutional advance 
has been discussed for the last few years, served to keep in the background the 
real issues prominent in the minds of our countrymen, namely whether the politi- 
cal status of India was going to remain where it was, or whether there was to be 
real advance. We regret that differences were accentuated and magnified and 
pointed at to frighten us and the world while common interests, and the amicable 
contracts and daily co-operation in vital matters in various spheres of life, were 
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Ignored at of no importance. The question of status has been ignored. The Secre- 
tory of State either directly, or through the Governor-General, the Governors and 
the services controlled by them still looms large in the picture overshadowing the 
new system, which was expected to consist of fully responsible Governments. The 
rer to make such readjustments in her system of government as may be ren- 
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oar aiieuuaicu iresources oy tne creation ot new rrgvmces ana oy imposing neavy 
subvention* which are lixely to keep us down for a great many years. The finan- 
cial resources of a people are its life-blood in the matter of living and development. 
But the allocation of the resources as indicated in the White Paper takes no uote 
of the realities in this respect. The Secretary of State must also have his men in 
the framework on emoluments and conditions fixed by him, and the British units 
of the Defence Forces must be there whether the future Government has or has not 
enough money for necessary medical relief, for removing the widespread illiteracy 
of our people, or for economic development. 

A generous attempt animated by a spirit of trust and goodwill might have laid the 
foundations for the growth of a lasting and satisfactory union. But the happenings 
of the last six years, and the White Paper, which has resulted from the delibera- 
tions that took place during that period, can hardly be said to be such a gesture. 
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It was for Great Britain with the position she occupies to take the firBt Btep in the 
establishment of mutual good-will. But the halting and hesitating manner, in 
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goou-wm. uui me naiung ana nesitatmg manner, in 
which the deliberations were carried on, And the decisions of the British Govern- 
ment as embodied in tbe White Paper, display more of doubt and distrust than of 
confidence and assurance. 

In order to claim trust and goodwill one has to be generous and trustful. Is 
India to repose ail the trust she can, while Great Britain proceeds on the basis of 
distrusting India ? 

It may be said that the transfer of all the departments in the Provinces to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures is a surrender of authority, which should 
be regarded as an important gesture of trust. We recognise that the establishment 
of responsibility in all the departments in the Provinces is ostensibly an advance 
on the present system of diarchy. But the safeguards and the power vested in the 
Governors and the Governor-General, the manner in which the services are to be 
constituted and worked and the financial provisions including the burden of Defence 
and the subventions to Provinces to be newly created inspite of the urgent needs 
rL„ * J rovinces who have been crying for the organization of their 

k . “ nd for “dvancement of health aucT education, will neutralise the 
authority that is going to be transferred and place tbe new Governments in uo 
better position than that of the present Transferred Departments. 

The White Paper cannot be described as a document intended to brinir about 

m^.fnrit^n tCn | t i meP h 11 18 a ^ r f 8i l ely , rcaction * r y in the matter of communal 
JJ* 8 0 * 8 vef y mUc “ further than either the Minto-Morley Scheme or 
the Montagu Scheme in accentuating and elaborating separate communal electorates 
* n . ‘h« legislatures. It subdivide, the Hindus. tfbere i. no mS 
principle behind the Scheme. Wb.t has been to one community in one Provlim 
ha. not been given to another community occupying the same position in ano^ 
fj an,,n R a constitution suitable for modern Government facing 
the future, the White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier centuries. * 

The proposal* of the British Government are now being considered by tbe Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament. The Committee h»scon.iLw!rf £2 i 
grttt lengtii of time the various problems covered by the White p.nlv rru* 
gecretary of State for India has stood up in ddenee of the GoverDme^lJi! 

*** a attacks that were JSdTSn itwS 

may difer from the Secretary of State, but we cannot but commSdtte eubbom 
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fight that he puts up in urging the views that according to him should be the basis 
a f our next constitutional advance. 

Terrorism 

Apart from the White Paper which has not satisfied the aspirations and met the 
requirements of the country in the future, the steps that have recently been taken 
to placate the country can hardly be said to be such as might lead to success. 
Repressive measures nave been heaped one upon another. The Liberal party abhore 
terrorism and all methods subversive of law and constituted authority. If there is 
not more trouble it is due in a great measure to the immense steadying influence 
that the stable factors in the country continuously exercise in the population in 
general. The Government has taken in its hands powers of great absolutism, and 
has. chosen to impose restrictions on certain parts of the country, restrictions 
indistinguishable from martial law. Particular communities have been insulted and 
oppressed by the (imposition of collective fines by Executive Orders, while it is to a 
large extent with the help of those communities that the present difficulties are 
being weathered through. British historians in the past have condemned the Jeziah. 
I do not know how the historians of the future will characterise the present-day 
impositions on particular communities. 

Those in power forget that persons who desire to commit political crimes and 
of a violent character do not declare their intentions from the housetops, it is 
evident from the trials of such offenders that they constitute small groups working 
in the dark and that it is not possible for the ordinary citizen witn his meagre 
leisure and his exacting occupations to achieve marvelB of detection where the 
elaborate police staff of Government maintained at a high cost has failed. The 
policy of mass punishment of those who are either entirely or with solitary excep- 
tions innocent is not likely to achieve the object in view. On the other hand, if 
human nature in India is not different from what it is elsewhere, such a policy is 
likely to spread discontent. So long as crimes of terrorism happen, every citizen 
should do all in his power to put down Buch crimes. This cannot be done by 
mass punishments or by the marching of troops through the villages, which for 
the cost incurred has no more effect than amusing the village children. Such and 
similar methods have failed in the past and are bound to fail in the future. Instead 
of creating an atmosphere in which goodwill may prevail, they have a contrary 
effect adding to the difficulties of the situation. If no attempt is made by discon- 
tinuance of repressive measures to create a favourable atmosphere, the chances are 
that the new system will not command general acceptance whether from majorities 
or from minorities. The risk attendant upon the withdrawal of harsh measures 
which fall more on the innocent than on the guilty iB far less than that of anta- 
gonism g the whole countryside. 

Associated intimately with the question of the growth of politital conspiracies is 
the question as to why do they grow at all, and why do some young men and 
women fall a prey to those that teach hatred and violence. The most effective 
method to put an end to the nefarious activities of such teachers is to make the 
youth of the country feel that they are free citizens, and that in regulating the 
administration of the country the requirements and progress of the people will be 
the main guiding factors. No people can better realise the truth of that doctrine 
than the people of great Britain. The Press laws that have been promulgated, the 
detention of large numbers without trial the internment and externment that is 
widely resorted to, the barricading of the residences of officials and of public build- 
ings, these and similar factors show that the policy that had been pursued has not 
succeeded. It is not by these methods that people have in the past been placated 
or subdued. While Government should not do anything to increase the number of 
the disaffected, we should make it clear to those who lapse into criminal and violent 
methods that the people of this country in general look upon their acts as un- 
worthy of the country to which they belong. I would earnestly urge upon those 
that lean towards terrorism to think carefully before thev commit themselves. The 
Bystem they evidently desire to overthrow is a system framed by the people of 
Great Britain, a people to whom freedom is the very breath of their lives, a people 
who cannot forget their history of striving and struggle and success in the cause of 
freedom. Those that take to criminal methods for the achievement of their object, 

f robably do so because they have lost confidence in the use of any other methods* 
would urge upon them, if my voice reaches them, to consider carefully the trend 
of events in India during the period of British connection and not to take to * 
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poliey of despair. The advance of the people has been alow, and there have been 
mod causes for Mine aggrieved. But i ask those concerned not to overlook that 
cue general tendency has so far been one of progress. 

Occasionally there is stagnation or even a set-back. The remarks I have addrea- 
§ea you to-day show in which respects according to us the contemplated changes in 
tne constitution either lead to no advance or are reactionary. But if a system is 
songnt to be imposed on us which we do not consider to be in the best interests of 
our people, we most press our views with all the emphasis at our command, and if 
our voice is not listened to. we do not take the system as a settled fact, but go on 
ft °d organising public opinion. We have had examples in the past of 
settled facts being unsettled by persistent political agitation. But the agitation must 
oe conducted in an open and straightforward manner. 

J?« carryin F 011 tbc stru KK l « for self-rule wc must not forget the spirit and 
traaitions of our own country and the growth of world ideas regarding 
relationship between different nationalities. We, in India, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, have a distinctive culture which we have 'developed through 
tne centuries, sometimes dark and sometimes bright. The policy of scratching, 
thf® and fitting is looked down upon by us. In our country the men 
* ri ar j remembered and are held in reverence are those that preached love 
ana goodwill. Rulers and generals are either forgotten or arc placed in a much 
tower plane. Those that taught us lessons of love and goodwill and 

and preached what they taught occupy a predominant position 

in our hearts. Gautama . Buddha. Nanak, Ramanuja, Cliaitanya, Moiuuddin Chisti, 
JNiznmuddin Aulla, Haji Noor Kutub Alara of Oaur and others have been revered 
in»«? ni v- l0n8 i t our • c °untrymen for generations. The League of Nations is an 
i ernational Institution of recent growth to establish amity and understanding 
" atio y*v. Tbe spirit behind the League is the spirit that has 
always animated India. Why should an Indian do any act which mignt cloud the 
> , our anc * cnt heritage, and lead to a reversion back to methods of 
a,,d kei> P V ls »way from establishing unions and understandings by me- 
tUods that are not sub-human ? We have lost much that we possessed. The* 7 attri- 
im “2.?* *W ddm Z ,ov c goodwill is an ideal which we cannot afford to lose. It 
nth»r nS hti p , reck l us possession left to us. I appeal to all who try to imitate 
Sami s# 1 £ fi? e,hewht ‘rc by resort to violent political crimes not to besmear the good 
which k Iwvw , C0 . Unlry b ? *“ ch imitations but. to uphold the traditions, the value of 
«n show Zt nZ Ualy recognised by World opinion. We must show, as we 

P«° 1 1 1 cal controversies can be pulled out of the dirt and mire of 
those d that fc* 8tr,fe ‘ f nd ,hat . ,fl8tln « understandings can be arrived at between 
M?uktlR»iA.£ by , P r c« s, n« on claims based on justice and equity. I do 

SSihSuTf e ,d< ? , V n< L a,m8 should be abandoned. All that I ask is that the 
methods of work should respond to the spirit of India. 

Need fob Unity 

fft W % 6 ij!! n r Ude } taD 1 not b ?> draw y. our attention to the fact that there are 
? &rU P tl0n at W0r k tending to divide our house against itself. 1 would 

M?iodi8sol”flf COU \Vh?th^ n ,h “f i hcy ? av< L co “ m ™ »«*. iflt-afL and interest* which 
fflunhv. whether ™ ™ «iK “ft?-*?. lhc Hindu community or the Moslem com- 
fall with oar wim „l! C ^ bs or Christians, Brahmins or non-Brabmins, we stand or 
dbwn WI T.°ke r r.^ ,aud '.- Hcr .K' or y >".ours, and her humiliations bean os 
neelect at it *?».| , i« S !Sr C . tb n q, ] e8tlo V of et ' ono ®tc advance in our own country. The 
■one of the Ua - meted out to our uationii. in 

• * dominions and other countries hurts all of us "eauallv But whiu 

P iJJJ a ?J rt magnifying the differences that must exist in the best ordered 
remember that we are Indians and that there is a vast field for iAint vn .L ^ 

sr&ar y.is*,bKis 
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purposes and for a permanent course of work, The forces working for disruption 
must be brought under control, and the ties that bind us must be strengthened. 
Standing united before the country and before the world we shall heave together 
with all the will that is in us bringing glory, contentment and prosperity to the 
land we all love. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— 27th. December 

The Federation met on the next day, the 27th. December, to consider resolutions. 
The first resolution put from the cnair was one of condolence at the deaths or 
prominent Indian leaders. It ran as follows : The National Liberal Federation of 
India reco ds its profound sense of the great loss suffered by the country in the 
death of Mrs. Besant who devoted her wonderful gifts and energies to the service 
of India and humanity and fought her popular rights and liberties with unsur- 
passed courage and tenacity of purpose. The National Liberal Federation of India 
expresses its sense of the Joss the country has sustained in the deaths of Sir Bepin 
Krishna Bose and Rao Bahadur D. V. Bhagavat who were staunch members of 
the Liberal Party snd Mr. Syed Hasan Imam* Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Sir Mancharjee Bhownaggree who in their various spheres rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the country. _ „ . 

The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in Bilence. The following 
were the other resolutions put from the chair and carried unanimously : 

Support for Swadeshi 

(a) The Federation again emphasises the supreme importance of the Swadeshi 

movement, and exhorts the people to support national enterprises in the field of 
Banking, Insurance and Shipping, and to prefer, even at a sacrifice, the products of 
home industry to imported goods. ( , 

(b) The Federation strongly urges the Government actively to encourage and 
support the Swadeshi movement in every possible manner. 

(c) The Federation urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be subordidated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Terrorism Condemned 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India views with abhorence terrorist 
activities wherever they exist and earnestly appeals to all classes to do everything 
in their power to check and prevent them as they are repuguant to all notions of 
humanity as well as injurious to the best interests of the country. 

(b) The Federation expresses its sympathy with the bereaved relations of vic- 
tims of terrorist outrages. 

Protest against Repression 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its 'strong protest against 
the repressive polity which by its excessive And often uncalled for harshness has 
been adding to discontent in the country. The Federation impresses on the Govern- 
ment the urgent need for the repeal of repressive measures and for the easing of 
the tense political situation by the adoption of a conciliatory policy. 

(b) The Federation at the same time appeals to all who advocate or take part 
in the Civil Disobedience movement to abandon the movement and help in the 
creation of a peaceful atmosphere in the best interests of the country. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

The Federation once more Btrongly condemns the combination of judicial end 
executive functions and urges the Government to separate the same and place the 
Judiciary under the control of the High Courts in the different provinces. In 
case the above policy is not adopted by the Government, the Federation requests 
its Council to take such steps as may be necessary to secure the acceptance of tne 
policy and report the .same to the next session of the Federation. 

Temperance 

The National Liberal Federation of India urges on the Central and 
Governments in India the necessity of adopting a clear and definite policy of tern- 
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peruse reform end eelle upon the people to oarry on e rigorone end eyatematle 
propaganda in favour of total abstinence. 


Indians Overseas 


Mr. P . Kodanada Rao next moved the following resolution : 

“(e) This Federation strongly condemns the demands whioh the European 
settlers of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State 
for Colonics and their representatives, have put forward for aecquiring control oyer 
the Government of Kenya. It urges that tie doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid down by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to tne 
European settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) The Federation presses the Government of India to watch over the interest 
of Indians in KenyA with special core in present circumstances. It further draws 
their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, especially m Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans ana that. Indians are consequently being 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
generations past. The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate 
•teps to investigate ami obtain redress for this grievance. 

(e) The Federation extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assureB (them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of ludiau nationals.” 


Mr. Kodanada Rao , dealing with the first part of the resolution, said that the 
claim of the European Bottlers in Kenya whieh they had been making for over a 
decade now was simple. Their demand was not merely for a transfer of power 
from London to Nairobi but for concentration of that power in the hands of the 
handful of European settlers. That was a thing that, they could not support in 
the circumstances which obtained in Kenya to-day, where racial antipathies were 
perhaps most outstanding and time seemed to have made hardly any change in the 
relations of the different races. The Hilton Young Commission had completely 
smashed to pieces the claims of the European settlers and now to transfer the 
trusteeship of the natives to the Europeans would be like entrusting the fate of the 
rat *5 a c ? ! ~ a , m08t , dangerous thing to do. The European Colonials bad now 
modified their demand aud they wanted a modification of the financial control. 
Ineir demand, if conceded, would place the European settlers in the most powerful 
position. J«iuance would give the whip band to the European settlers and if they 
sfiouid get control of it, they would practically control the whole country. For 
tn&t reason, they must stoutly oppose any grant of that demand, innocent as it 
may seem te the European settlers. 

^ r ‘ though there could be no legislative discrimina- 

a ^ a i 11 ttn y * act ‘» .there waB, as a matter of fact, discrimination going on 
Sn iJh IT*- ^ m P ,a,ulB had been received from Indians that such disenmi- 
on had taken place. It was extremely difficult to prove it except after the event. 
n ^ 8a 7 ,hat the Government and the people* of India must keep ever 
discrimination ***** C0n8vanl *y protesting even against the possibility of such 

AtT ! c \ unfortunately there seemed to be a division in the ranke of 
we Congress and the Indians. On principle, the Indians have agitated against 

J en .? re8 T £ ct and * e Preliminary Committee to en^eTaoy 
Afrki^.nT ndi. * Th h0 /" d,aM that might be assisted in emigrating Irom Bout? 

j 1 , a - . Tile Congress as a whole had strong objections to the an. 

IhF jKif C0 ' 0per ? te . wi T th . or tender evidence before that (fommrttee. 

w ^“ffVSSinw! xswSi 8 s® 

aunt to the Agent and support him in the line he bed taken. d encourage ’ 
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Untouchability 

Bi!t! an B ( * fia d ur . FI Bhaahyam Iyengar next moved the following resolution 
The National Liberal Federation of India accords its fullest support to the 
movement for the removal of untouchability and for the uplift of the classes 
concerned and earnestly appeals to all classes of the community to do everything 
w their power for its success/’ 

Mr. Bashyam Jyengar said that there could be no .doubt that the customs or 
practice of untouchability was the darkest blot on the Hindu Society. Untouohabi- 
lity or rather unapproacnability as practised by the Hindus had no parallel in any 
other country or nation of the world. It was only in India that they found a por- 
tion, indeed a large portion, of the Hindu community regarded as being unfit for 
being seen, for being spoken to and for being associated with. It was unnecessary 
now to go into the question of how this monster of untouchability crept finto their 
society. It seemed to him an irony of fate that this monster should have established 
itself so firmly in a community, according to whose religion and ‘belief, human body 
was the greatest gift of God. One got a human body according to their Sastras as 
opposed to animal body or plant body only as a result of accumulated virtue. How 
then could a human being be an unapproachable or an unseeable to another human 
being by reason of mere birth ? 

JpTe submitted that according to the highest and best in their religion, “untouch- 
ability as now practised was a gross and cruel sin against humanity. But there 
were learned men who were saying seriously that there was no cruelty at all in 
the practice of untouchability and that it was indeed based on the utmost mercy 
and compassion. It was impossible to beat such arguments. According to them 
it appeared that all the people who were now regarded and treated as untouchables 
had in their previous birth or births committed enormous sins and it was the 
height of mercy and compassion to keep them as unapproachables, unseeables etc,, 
so that they might undistractedly wash off their Bin in this birth and if one 
birth was not sufficient for it, in the least possible number of births. He would 
ask them to stand in the shoes of the unfortunate unapproachables and consider 
then how far they would then feel satisfaction or pleased if the argument was ad- 
vanced against them. Gandhi ji was striving every nerve of his to exorcise the evil 
of untouchability from Hinduism and had called this movement a religious revival. 
This movement for the purification of Hinduism by the removal of untouchability 
and the uplift, of the so-called untouchables was by no means a novel or revolu- 
tionary venture. A study of the history of Hinduism would reveal that there 
had been every now and then, whenever necessary, such purifying movements in 
the past by acknowledged leaders of their faith. The speaker next dwelt on the 
religious revival brought about, by Sri Ramanuja and how his disciples carried 
the torch of knowledge, love and spirituality among the depressed classes until by 
the efflux of time and the gathering— in of prejudices and superstitions it became 
dim and ceased to shine. From the points of social justice, equity and good 
conscience, they were bound to see to the removal of untouchability. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker said that the uplift of the untouchables who were the poorest, 
the most ignorant and the most aown-trodden, should be regarded as their duty 
and ideal of life and they muBt contribute their mite towards it. The aucstion of 
legislation had been purposely left out, because this movement might succeed 
with the bill or without it. The resolution was non -controversial matter and he 
appealed to all to support it. 


An Amendment 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Atyar proposed an amendment changing 
the wording of the resolution as follows 

’‘The National Liberal Federation of India affords its fullest support to the 
movement for the uplift of the classes spoken of as untouchables and earnestly 
appeals to all classes of the community to do everything in their power for itB 
success.” 

He said that the speech of the mover of the original resolution at least showed 
that advantage might be taken of this resolution by those who were in favour 
of legislation being initiated. He did not want such an impression to be creat- 
ed, The question of Depressed Glasses had to be considered in its economic, 
social and religious aspects. The Liberal Federation, he believed, as the successor 
of the old Congress, stood purely for political aims and objectives. By way oi 
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farthering political aspirations, they had adopted resolution* bearing on the 
economic condition of the people. But if -they wanted to proceed further and 
call into question the prosperity of certain religious usages* he felt they were 
not the body that could consider it. The Federation was supposed to comprehend 
in its fold all classes of political workers irrespective of caste or community. 
If these questions were taken up by this Federation the result would be that 
agencies not professing Hinduism would also be pronouncing judgment on a 
matter which concerned Hindus alone. They would not be well advised iu inter- 
fering with the religious usages and sentiments or even prejudices of the people. 
Secondly, he waa decidedly opposed to legislation being called in for purposes of 
redressing any social abuses. The resolution as it stood, though it did not, in so 
many words, suggest the possibility of these things being done, went very much 
near that. He, therefore, wanted the Federation to note it and make its position 
clear. 

Mr. K . Balasubrah m ania Aiyar seconded the amendment and urged the Federa- 
tion to steer clear of religious matters. Even Mahatmaji had himself stated it 
was a purely religious revival and ho bsw no reason why the Federation should 
pass the resolution originally proposed. 

Mr. P, Na ray ana Kurup raised a point of order. He said that the amendment 
in effect negatived the original resolution. Such a motion could not form au 
amendment. 


The President ov^r-ruled the objection. 

Mr. T . It, Ve nkatarama Sastriar supported the original resolution and appealed 
to the sponsors of the amendment not to press it. He said, that the constitution 
of the Federation gave room for their considering this and similar subjects. Remo- 
val of uutonchabiiity was, no doubt, a social question but he believed it was, now, 
also, a political question. Its political importance would become clear to them, 
when they came to discuss the resolution on the White Paper. He was free to 
confess that at other times it was arguable that this question did not touch on the 
political sphere. But, in his view, it was impossible thereafter to speak of this 
question as having no connection with politics. If social questions or religious 
questions impinged on the political sphere and in doing political work they haa to 
turn their attentions to questions which bad a bearing on social and religious 
spheres, he considered that the problem could be considered by them even as a 
political body. It might be that they might not consider it further than was 
necessary for the purpose of solving their political questions but in so far us a 
solution of the political question depended on their pronouncing an opinion on a 
matter having a social or religious side to it, they ought not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. From that point of view it seemed to Lira that this problem was one 
which was properly before the Federation. 

He would however make clear what he had already stated in the Subjects Com- 
mittee, that it was their desire only to express their view through the resolution 
that untouchability should go and they should work for it. 

Sir 1\ S. Sivaswami Aiyar , in opposing the amendment said that it was stated by 
Mr. Govirdaraghava Aiyar that the discussion of social questions was outside the 
purview oi the Liberal Federation which was stated fto be rather the off-spring of 
the Congress. He did not think it was necessary to refer to the constitution or the 
principles of the National Congress. They had to be guided by the constitution of 
the Federation alone. Among the aims and objects of the Federation there were 
Questions like wide spread of education, improvement of public health, economic 
development promotion of intcr-communal amity and the amelioration of the con- 
dttion of the backward classes in the population. These were not questions Duretv 
of a political character. 

It was very difficult, the speaker went on to say, to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between political and social matters. There were many social matters which 
impinged on political matters like education, economic improvement etc. At the last 
MMion Of the Federation at Calcutta, a resolution was passed according approval to 
the principle underlying the legislative measure, for the removal of untouchobilitv 
now before the Indian Legislative Assembly. He asked whether the resolutions theV 
hod passed on questions relating to swadeshi, temperance etc., were of a political 
character or not Nobody objected to those resolutions. He could unde?, 
stand the expediency of keeping out certain matters which midst produce an* 
large cleavage of opinion among the members. But he believed that a lam 

untouchability should be removed, 


number among them were convinced that 
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There might be differences of opinion as to the means by which it shoald be 
removed; whether it should be by legislation or education or by persuasion. They 
did not want to commit the Federation to any opinion upon that question. They 
confined themselves to expression of opinion as to the desirability of removing 
un touch ability. They were trying to steer clear of expressing any opinion as to 
the necessity or desirability of legislation. They did not want to commit the 
Federation to any opinion on that question. Would the expression “uplift of 
the backward classes’’, in the amendment, involve or not the removal of untouch- 
ability ? He did not want to go into all those details. He thought there was no 
necessity for the amendment. He thought it was undesirable to introduce that 
amendment. ; it might suggest that the Federation was of opinion that untouchabi- 
lity should remain as a permanent feature of their socity. 

The amendment was then put and declared lost only 9 voting for it. 

The main resolution was next put and carried by a large majority. The session 
at this stage adjourned for lunch. 

Princes’ Protection Bill 

When the Federation reassembled after lunch, Dewan Bahadur M . Ramachandra 
Rao moved the following resolution ; 

“The National Liberal Federation of India records its emphatic disapproval of 
the Princes' Protection Bill now before the Legislature as it makes further inroads 
oo the freedom of the Press. 1 ’ 

He said that the provisions of the Bill were unjust, unnecessary and dangerously 
restricted the liberties of the press. In most of the Indian States there was no 
rule of law. The right of Hebeas Corpus for the subjects did not exist. There was 
no sense of personal liberty or security of property in most of the Indian States. 
The newspapers in the Indian States could bo counted on |one’s fingers’ ends. They 
bad no right of association. Therefore, it could not be said that the subjects of 
Indian States had no grievances to ventilate. It was on account of this state of 
things that the subjects of Indian States bed come to British India to hold con- 
ferences for the ventilation of their grievances. It is a notorious fact that many 
Indian States had refused permission to hold conferences within the borders of 
their own States. It was also a well-known fact that British Indian newspapers 
which had been in the habit of criticising the administration of Indian States had 
been refused admission into those States. Under these circumstances one would 
have to consider the provisions of this Bill very carefully. The ostensible object of 
the Bill was to give security and protection to the rulerB and administration of the 
States from movements and activities in India which excited disaffection or tended 
to interfere with their administration. Sir Harry Haig in introducing this Bill 
stated that it was better to replace all the units of the Federation on the same 
footing in regard to protection from disaffection and lactivitics tending to sub- 
vert the Government of those StateB. But nobody knew when the Federation was 
going to materialise. Statements had been made by the Rulers of States that some 
of them were in its favour and others had stipulated conditions which were impo- 
ssible of being complied with. Under these circumstances it would have been very 
wise on the part of the Government of India to wait till the Federation had actu- 
ally materialised before thinking of protecting the rulers of the States in the manner 
in which they had proposed to do by this Bill. That was the main reason why 
throughout British India and States objection had been taken to this Bill. Tbeir 
duty was clearly to protect against the provisions of this Bill. The press in Bri- 
tish India had already suffered a great deal on account of the restrictive legislation 
in recent years. If they took the existing facilities leven as they were, it aeemed 
to him that it was the most dangerous thing for the Government to do. 

Resolutions— 3rd. Day— 28th. December 

The following resolutions were moved by the President to-day and carried : 

Party Organisation 

“In view of the political developments in the country the National Liberal 
Federation of India is of opinion that there is urgent neea for the formation of 
country-wide Liberal oaganiiations and the development of parties on national as 
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opposed to communal lines ; and the Federation emphasises that it is the duty of 
the Liberal Party to so extend its organisation as to ensure the progress of the 
eountry on sound and healthy uational lines and calls upon all members and 
associations belonging to the Party to work for the collection of adequate funds and 
the constitution ox suitable agencies for achieving all-round progress on tho lines 
mentioned above. 

Economic Distress 

The Federation desires to impress upon tho Government of India and all provin- 
cial Governments the imperative necessity of the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the acute economic distress among the people, including an appreciable reduction 
of the burden of taxation, and for planned economic development. 

Reserve Bank Bill 

(a) The Federation, while welcoming the prospect of early establishment of w 
Reserve Bank, does not approve of the control by the Governor-General at his dis- 
cretion of the Bank's policy and working, as thereby the domination of Whitehall 
and the city of London over India’s monetary policy will be perpetuated. 

(b) The Federation further deems it necessary that the Indian Legislature 
should at all times be free to so amend the Reserve Bank Act as may be found 
necessary. 


Reciprocity Between India and Dominions 

The Federation expresses its surprise that the Secretary of State for India should 
have declared himself against India being allowed the right of retaliation against 
Dominions which may discriminate against her and which mav deny to Indian nation- 
als the elementary rights of citizenship. In the opinion of the Federation the pos- 
session of such right "by the Government and the Legislature of India is indispen- 
sable and a Constitution Act which withholds tho right can nevei bo acceptable to 
the people of this country. 

Co-operation With Other Organisations 

The Federation authorises its council to take necessary and feasible steps 
from time to time in co-operation with other organisations And parties to devise 

? lans for joint work after the presentation to Parliament of the Report of the 
oint Select Committee and the publication of the Indian Constitution Bill in its 
final form. 

Before putting the resolution on “co-operation with other organ isations", tho 
President said that the time had come, having regard to the movements that were 
taking place for the creation of barriers as between parties and communities, for all 
of them to break those artificial barriers so that they might stretch the hAnd of 
fellowship that ought to be joined in by all tho parlies. The time had come for all 
the parties to stand together and work lor their common progress. The differences 
among them were comparatively of a minor nature when compared with the 
unanimity of opinion cf the different parties on vital matter which concerned all 
of them. 

The White Paper Proposals 

Sir P. S. Sivastvami Aiyar then movad the resolution relating to the White 
Paper. It ran as follows : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, reiterating its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the White Paper proposals on Indian Constitutional Reform, records 
its emphatic opinion that the elucidation of the White Paper by the Secretary of 
State before the Joint Select Committee and the supplementary proposals made in the 
course of his evidence before that Committee have strengthened among the people of 
India the conviction that the proposals are not calculated to establish any real 
responsible Government in Iadia either in the Provinces or in the Centre and that 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons that Dominion 
Status is neither the next stage nor the next but one violets the spirit of solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet and has shaken their faith 
in the intentions of the British Parliament and people. 

The Federation desires to make it clear once again that no scheme of reforms 
ean meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian National aspirations or allay poll- 
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tical discontent which does not confer the fall 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 


power and status of a dominion on 


the 


Control from England 

(a) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Governments in 
India by His Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White Paper, 

(b) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited to sub- 
jects not transeferred to the control of Indian legislatures during the period of transi- 
tion and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

(c) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form and for whatever purpose. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

The Constitution Act should vest in the federal legislature of India the right to 
amend its provisions, subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

All-India Federation 

(a) The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms equi- 
table to both British India and Indian States and on lines consistent with respon- 
sible Government, but notes with regret that proposals made in the White Paper 
and elaborated recently by the Secretary of State, as conditions precedent to the 
inauguration of the Federation not only make for undue delay but are neither 
necessary nor justified ; (b) In the opinion of the Federation it is unnecessary and 
inexpedient to create a separate statutory authority called the 'Viceroy’ ,* and in 
any case the rights of paramountcy of the Crown, whatever they may be, should be 
exercised by the Government of India and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the 
White Paper, (c) The Federation is emphatically of opinion that none of its consti- 
tuent units should have the right of subsequent secession. 

Fundamental Rights 

The Federation is strongly of opinion that a declaration of fundamental rights 
of citizenship applicable to all component members of the All-India Federation, 
should be a part of the Constitution Act. 

Responsible Governments for British India 

If for any reason the inauguration of All-India Federation should not materialise 
or be unduly delayed there should be a responsible central Government for British 
India concurrently with 'provincial autonomy,” without prejudice to the effectuation 
of all India-Federation at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

Defence 

(a) While the Federation is prepared to accept the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper, 
as they contemplate the retention of complete control in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. It views with the gravest misgiving and apprehension the non-acceptance 
of a clear policy regarding; the complete transfer of the Army to Indian control at 
the end of a limited period, (b) The Indian National Liberal Federation strongly 
urges that recruitment to the Indian Army, instead of being confined as at present 
to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown open to all communities and 
provinces, (c) The Federation urges that His Majesty’s Government should imme- 
diately frame schemes for the Inaianisation of the commissioned ranks of the army 
within a period of twenty years. It is farther of opinion that the replacement of 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers by Indian King’s commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British offioers in the Indian army haye been replaced 
by Indian King’s commissioned offioers. (d) The amount of expenditure on defence 
should be fixed every five years by a committee consisting of an equal number of 
experts appointed by the Governor-General and of members elected by the legisia* 
ture. Ana it should be at the disposal of the Governor-General without a vote of 
the legislature, which however shall have the right of dtaenssion. Any ex<*sa over 
that amount will have to be voted by the Legislative Assembly. Bat in the ovent 
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of hostilities on the frontier the Governor-General should be empowered to de- 
clare t itste of emergency and of appropriating supply to meet it without pnor 
reference to the legislature* But he should report his action to it and it Mould 
have the right of discussing it. (c) During tne period of transition the defence 
Councillor should be a non-official Indian preferably an eleeted member of the 
Federal Legislature, or one of the representatives of the Indian States in the Fede- 
ral legislature. 

Aportionment of Military Charges 

The Federation is of opinion that the relief given to Indian revenues by the 
British Government in pursuance of the principles enunciated by the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal is utterly inadequate to the needs of the case. The Federa- 
tion would however place on record that whatever the amount of the financial 
relief may be. it will not be allowed to weaken the demand for the progressive 
elimination of British troops in Tndia. 

[This part of the Resolution was dropped by common consent of the House. Tr 
will be moved as a separate resolution later.] 

Financial Safeguards 

(a) The Federation, concurring with the Secretary of State that there can be 
no real transfer of responsibility without the trsnsfer of financial responsibility 
to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the White 
Paper proposals which while imposing unon them the duty of raising revenue, 
reserve excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General and virtually reduce 
Ministers to a position of impotence in the disposal of the bulk of it. (b) The 
Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial safeguards 
are both necessary and objectionable and that the Government and the Legislature 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the region of reserved 
subjects as Dominion Governments and Legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(a) The Federation, while not at nil in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business in 
or with India, cannot support the proposals against “Commercial discrimination” 
aa they will deceive the futute government and legislature, in a large part, of the 
power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time such 
steps, legislative and administrative, as may. in their judgment, bo required in the 
interests of Indian trade and industrial development, (b) In this point of view 
the Federation .must object to the powers proposed to be given to the Governor. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

The Federation objects to the creation of a Statutory Railway Authority to re- 
place the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive future government 
and legislature of powers which they should possess in the interests of the tax-payer. 
In any event it should be left to them to decide the question and any provision in 
that beha;i should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

Tha Services 

(a) The Federation considers the proposals of the White Paper regarding the 
Services aa wholly reactionary and objectionable and regards the Secretary of State’s 
further commentary thereon, in the course of his evidence as placing the future 
Provincial and Central Govern men ts in an even worse position than the present 
dyarchic Ministeries and rendering them practically impotent to maintain control and 
regulation of Services in a manner that would enable them to discharge their res- 
ponsibilities to the Legislature for the carrying out of their policies and the efficiency 
of the departments under administration in any satisfactory manner. The Federation 
while quite willing to protect the rights of the present members of the Services, !» 
wholly against any proposals which would give them inducements by way of 
enlarging the scope and character of the compensation for Existing and accruing 
rights” and also of making such rights available for those recruited subsequent to 
the passing of Constitution Act. (b) As recommended by the Services Sub-Com- 
mittee of the First Round Table Conference, the recruitment, control, and the 
determination of the emoluments of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Poliee 
Service must in future be vested in the Government of India, subject to the 
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safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present incumbents ; and recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service should not be made for judicial offices and no such offices 
should anywhere be reserved for officers of that service, (c) No member of any 
permanent service shall be appointed as Governor of an Indian Province. 

Powers of Governor-General and Governor 

The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of Governments, 
central and provincial, special powers under various names— -powers financial, legisla- 
tive and administrative— as being the negation of constitutional government. While 
agreeing that tho minorities should receive all legitimate protection tin the new 
constitution, the Federation is of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, 
will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Federal Legislature 

While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is strongly 
of opinion that : — (i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended 
by the Lothian Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper ; (ii) there 
should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the Governor- 
General : (iii) all the members of the Assembly shonld be directly elected representa- 
tives from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the 
case of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; (iv) The responsibi- 
lity of the Government should be to the Assembly and not to both Houses assem- 
bled in joint session : (v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the 
success of motions or no-confidence; (vi) The representatives of the States Bhould 
have no right of participation by speech or vote in the discussion and decision of 
subjects affecting British India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out 
of British Indian subjects : (vii) Tho Council of State should have no right of 
considering demands for grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legisla- 
tion should be limited like that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 
1911 ; (viii) The Governor-General should not have power of recommending that 
any bill or part thereof Bhould be passed in a particular form or should not be 
proceeded with or of certifying any bill so as to make it a law without the consent 
of both Houses of legislature ; and (ix) The Governor-General should not have the 
power of certifying the whole or part of a grant refused by the Assembly ; (x^ 
This Federation is of opinion that the appointment of a Financial Adviser if any 
should vest in the Federal Government. 

Communal Electorates 

The Federation reiterates the resolutions passed at its previous sessions against 
separate communal electorates and deeply regrets the continued maintenance and 
strongly protests against the proposed extension of such electorates. The Federa- 
tion re-affirms the opinion that equitable representation of important minorities will 
be beBt secured by reservation of seats— with reasonable weightage wherever necessary 
—in joint electorates. 

Women's Franchise and Communal Electorates 

(a) The Federation protests against the modification for the worse made by His 
Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women s franchise, (b) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of 
Indian women’s organization to the forcing of women into communal dectorates 
agaiuBt their clearly expressed wishes. 

Judicature 

The Federation is of opinion^ (a) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
should be co-equal and co-extensive in respect of all unitis of the federation and (?) 
that provision of Supreme Court to function as Court of Appeal of British India 
should be made in the Constitution Act itself, (c) The Provincial High Courts 
should be under the control of the Federal Government. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

. The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the Con- 
stitution of the Central Government in the interval between the introduction of 
"provincial autonomy” and of a responsible federal government to be wholly * eftC * 
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ft ionary and unacceptable aa the position created thereby will be worae even than at 
present, highly unsatisfactory aa is the Utter. 


Provincial Autonomy 

(a) The Liberal Federation objects strongly to the extensive 

posed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of the 
and administration, as they are calculated to render “provincial 
dow of the reality. . , , - • 

(b) This Federation urges that there should be no departure from 

of tranfercnce to the Provincial Governments of all departments of the adminis- 
tration. 

New Provinces 

The Federation is strongly opposed to the constitution of new Provinces except 
where they can support themselves. In conclusion, the National Liboral rederaiion 
of India deems it its duty to record its strong conviction that the White rape 
proposals as they stand cannot possibly satisfy even the most moderate section 
progressive opinion and will far from appeasing unrest and allaying disconiei , 
further aggravate the present unhappy conditions, alienate Indian opinion a 
greatly intensify the present arute and widespread discontent. A generous and iar- 
renching measure of real reform on the lines of the Dominion Constitutions w 
will make India an equal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, wm 
alone meet India’s requirements and will satisfy the national self-respect of India. 

The Whire Pitpcr scheme which was put forward in the beginning of this year. 
Sir Sivastrami Iyer said, had evoked a storm of criticism from all quarters. It 
satisfied no one in the country. It did not fulfil the expectation* of the people. It 
was thrashed out at considerable length at the session of tho Liberal federation held 
in Calcutta last April. The resolution now placed before them, he said continuing, 
was the Bame as was considered in that session of the Federation, except for some 
slight changes made necessary in the light of subsequent developments and enun- 
ciations of |»oliey by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The chief criticism levelled against the White Paper scheme, he said, was that it 
did not take them anywhere near Dominion Status. Some persons had tried, to 
make out that Dominion Status had not been promised at all, but to that contention 
be did not think it necessary to refer. It. had been effectively set at rest by the 
Secretary of State himself. The Indians had a right to expect that the new. re- 
forms which were to be inaugurated would curry them on the path to Dominion 
status and would lay down a dominion constitution subject to certain safeguards 
and reservations for the unavoidable period of transition. These were their expectar- 
tions ; but they have not been fulfilled by the scheme embodied in the White Paper 
nor had any attempt, been made to remove any of the defects or meet any of the 
criticisms which had been brought forward in the Press or on the platform. /‘Are 
we’” hs asked, “in sight of Dominion status at all ?” They bad been told by Sir 8. 
Hoare that the new Bill was not going to establish Dominion Status, that Dominion 
would not be the next step from these reforms or even the next but one. How 
long were they to wait then for Dominion status ? How many stages should they 
pass through "? All these had not been made clear. They had been prepared to 
agree to a minimum period of trausition but not to an indefinite postponement of 
the attainment of Dominion status. Though there were various provisions in the 
White Paper for safeguards and reservations and restrictions on the powers of the 
legislature, during the period of transition, there was absolutely no indication as to 
when these safeguards and restrictions would be removed or when the period of 
transition would terminate. Nor again was there any definite indication aa to the 
date when the Federation would be inaugurated. Various conditions were imposed 
for the inauguration of the Federation such as that a number of Indian States 
should agree to join the Federation and a certain proportion of States and State 
population should agree to join the Federation. How long it would take for them 
to join the Federation or what was to happen in case they did not so join had not 
been made clear, nor had any further light been thrown by the diBcusaiona which 
had taken place in the Joint Select Committee. 

Then it was again a matter of complaint that there were far too many safeguards 
and restrictions imposed that there was no real responsibility at all conferred by 
the provisions of the Bill. They had no indications of any dispositions to remove 
or diminish these safeguards and restrictions. On the other hind, the disposition 


i special powers pro* 
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of the Secretary of State had been to yield readily to all suggestions for farther 
safeguards and reetrictione. The scheme as published in the White Paper, was, 
therefore, not likely to be improved in any wav. On the other hand, it was likely 
to be watered down a great deal as a result of the deliberations of the Joint Select 
Committee. One of the complaints made, he continued, had been that there was no 
provision for any progressive transfer of responsibility to the legislatures. What- 
ever responsibility might be conferred now should be greatly extended automati- 
cally until India attains full Dominion Status. There was no provision in the 
White Paper scheme for gradual extension or enlargement of responsibility by any 
automatic process. If any further responsibility was to be confereed it could only 
be by the procedure of again appealing to Parliament and the British Government 
and perhaps by means of further enquiries at certain stages. There was a feature 
0^ the scheme to which strong objection had been taken everywhere. Another 
objection taken was that no power waB conferred under the scheme for vesting any 
‘constituent power’ in the legislatures to amend the constitution in any respect. 
Any amendment of the constitution, however minor it might be, could be 
effected only on appeal to the Parliament. No doubt it might be necessary to enact 
certain safeguards for the purpose of preventing rash legislation or injury to interests 
which ought to be protected but those safeguards should be such as could be complied 
with by a responsible legislature and cot as could be complied with only by applica- 
tion to the Imperial Parliament. There was no provision for slackening or removing 
the control of the India Office over the Government of India. It had Deen felt that 
the India office had always acted in a reactionary spirit and impeded progess instead 
of helping it In all these respects there was no change whatever made by the 
White Paper. 

Another great defect in the White Paper was that there was no indication of 
any intention to transfer the subject of defence to the control of the Indian legis- 
lature within any conceivable time. There was no proposal and no plan for the 
Indianisation of the Commissioned ranks in the army and no proposal for the na- 
tionalisation of the army units. It had been said that it was objectionable to frame 
any time-table and that it might not be possible to work up one irrespective of the 
results of the experiment which they said waB now being made. But whether it 
was an experiment or not, it ought to be possible for them to lay down some limit 
of time however long within which the army should be lndianised, and it should 
be possible to transfer the control of the defence to the legislature. The very pos- 
sibility of the transfer of the responsibility in respect of defence did not seem to 
have entered the thoughts of the people^ who were responsible for the preparation 
of this scheme. For ought they knew, it might take a century more or longer too. 
Unless and until this century was able to take charge of the subject of defence it 
could not possibly attain Dominion Status. England would always continue to 
rely on India’s inability to defend herself or take charge of the subject of defence as a 
ground for refusing to grant her full Dominion Status. That in his view was one of 
the most vital defects of the scheme of reforms which had been outlined in the White 
Paper. In conclusion, Sir P. S. Sivaswarai Aiyar said, ‘‘It is a most gratifying thing 
that His Highness the Aga Khan and 11 other delegates have been able to submit a 
memorandum to the Secretary of State and Parliament embodying their objections 
to the scheme contained in the White Paper. This memorandum has emphasised 
all the points which the public have said as serious constitutional defects in the 
scheme of reforms. I do hope that considerable weight will be attached to the 
representations that have been put forward by these 12 delegates, comprising re- 
presentatives of the various classes and creeds in India. It is clear that the demands 
that they have put forward are the minimum which should be satisfied b> the Im- 
perial Government before they expect to satisfy Indian public opinion.” 

Mr . B. N. Ookhale of Bombay seconded the resolution. He said that the propo- 
sals in the White Paper were wholly unsatisfactory. Strenuous efforts must be 
made to modify those proposals, The safeguards regarding law and order and the 
services have made the constitution more rigid. These safeguards really raised the 
question whether as a result of an elaborate enquiry which continued for nearly o 
years, they were going to have a constitution which would be better than the present 
one. But without going into the vexed question, be would say that it was •certain 
that this eonstitution did not satisfy any one in the sense that it did not contain 
the essential attributes of a democratic constitution which was capable of automa- 
tic growth. Not only these proposals did not take them anywhere near the goal of 
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dissatisfied with it and they would sooner have the present reforms than have a 
mongreal constitution like the one proposed in the White Paper. 

Mr. B. B. Roy (Bengal) supporting the resolution said Jthat the White Paper 
proposals as explained by Sir Samuel Hoare in his evidence made the prospect 
even of real provincial autonomy recede further and further. 

Mr. C. M. Gandhi (Gujarat) further supported the speech. 

Mr. T. B. Venkatarama Sastriar then supported the resolution and addressed 
himself specially to the proposals in the White Paper regarding ‘commercial discri- 
mination’. The arrangements made under this head were calculated to reserve in 
England’s hands the commerce of this country, and made it impossible for the 
Government of this country to advance the interests of this country’s commerce and 
industry. Under the Simon Report proposals commercial discrimination was consi- 
dered to be a topic which was made the subject of some arrangement between the 
two countries and not of legislation ; but in the White Paper there were three para- 
graphs whose object was to legislate in such a manner that any statute passed in 
this country having the effect of commercial discrimination should be capable of 
being dealt with by the courts as invalid. The proposals compendiously had the 
effect of transporting Britain and making it part of India enjoying all the advan- 
tages of such association without losing any advantages at present enjoyed in 
Britain. On the other hand, India did not derive any advantage from the associa- 
tion of the benefit of Britain fighting India’s fights. The scheme as developed in 
the White Paper and the evidence of Sir 8. Hoare in regard to commercial discri- 
mination forced one to the conclusion that India’s condition uuder the new reforms 
would be worse than what it was at present. 

Moulvi Abdus Samad further supporting the resolution strongly opposed the 
proposals contained in the White Paper in regard to communal electorates. The 
White Paper, he said, was a ‘palace of words’ and gave them only the shadow of 
Self-Government. Separate electorates, he said, were a negation of democracy. It 
was stated that the Prime Minister had to make an award because the communities 
concerned had not come to an agreement among themselves. But be would state 
without any fear of contradiction that the communities did come to ninety per cent 
understanding in spite of all the obstacles thrown in their way. Complete agreement 
was made impossible, he said, by the publication of the Indian Government’s 
Memorandum. The nomination of Muslim delegates was itself one of the obstacle. 
The refusal to nominate Dr. Ansari in spite of Gandhiji’s appeal to the authorities 
was significant. The Muslim delegates were all pledged to Separate electorates and 
they were being inspired by “higher authorities, it was an unholy alliance bet- 
ween Muslim Comunalists and the British statesmen. 

Concluding, he said that separate electorates could never be a safeguard to any 
minority. What protection he asked had it given to them during the last fourteen 
years ? It had only increased misunder-standing and widened the gulf between the 
communites. The best safeguard for a minority was to be in a joint electorate with 
the majority community. They should therefore reject any reforms, however 
substantial, if they should involve the sacrifice of communal amity and if they 
should be based on separate electorates. 

Mr. C . L. Narayana Sastri (Vizagapatam) supported the resolution and said 
that the proposals embodied in the White Paper demonstrated the very powerful and 
formidable struggle that Indian public opinion had had to wage against the work- 
ings of the British bureaucracy. 


Executive Agencies 

Pundit Hriday Nath Kunzru next spoke in support of the resolution. They 
had heard criticisms the whole of the forenoon sittings levelled against the White 
Paper : Yet It would be true to say that not all the evil features of the White 
Paper had yet been exhaustively described. Perhaps it would be too much to claim 
that they had been even exhaustively enumerated in the long resolution placed be- 
fore them. He would confine himself to the consideration of the provisions that 
related to the executive agencies on which the preservation of all governments 
depends. 

Granting for a moment that there were no constitutional safeguards in me 
White Paper, and that all their demands had been conceded in full by a generous 
nation and Parliament, they would still have to see which was the agency to** 
would carry out the policies the power to frame which {had been given to tnem. 
They might pass the best laws and frame the best laws ; but if those in irwM 
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bands lies the executive power were not in sympathy with their views, their laws 
and their policies would come to naught. Those who had knowledge of the political 
history of this land during the last fifty or sixty years would see that the earliest 
fighters for Indian freedom had taken up the question of appointments of Indians 
to the higher services. For about three-quarters of a century, India had demanded 
that the Imperial services in general and those connected with tho maintenance of 
law and order in particular should be manned entirely by Indians and brought 
under Indian control. To-day the British Government had declared their adhe- 
sion to a policy of constitutional reform leading ultimately to Dominion status. 
“ “•J Dominion status was to be made a reality it was obvious that tho services 
and the agents of Government ought to be brought under Indian control. But 
under the White Paper scheme, the services instead of being placed under the con- 
trol of the Federal authority would continue to be under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State of India. The British Government said that law and order would be 
transferred to the provincial legislatures ; what argument could there bo then for 
jetaming control over the recruitment of the member of the Indian Police and 
Civil Services in British hands ? If the Services Sub-Committee of tho Koc ri 
Table Conference composed of persons of different populations who agreed 
scarcely ou two or three subjects throughout the deliberations of tho U. T. u. 
agreed on ibis that services connected with law and ordor should in future ho 
trolled by Lie Government of India, it would be hard to convince anybody 
there was any valid argument for retaining the present state of things, 
always invoked India’s interests to cheek the pack of progress ; but the real 
seemed to be that in their view the interests of England in ludia were too 
to be controlled by a purely Indian Ministry responsible to a wholly Indian elec- 
torate. In the matter of control over services, he would say, that they had actually 
gone back from the existing position. Hitherto progress with regard to [ndianisa- 
tion i was possible by means of executive orders. Indeed in 1919 Mr. Montagu took 
auch a step in regard to the recruitment of tho Indian Civil Hcrvice. But now a 
brake had been put on the British Cabinet itself by requiring that it should got the 
approval not merely of the House of Commons but also of the House of Lords 
for making any change in regard to the recruitment of the services. Looking at 
the procedure hud down for future changes in regard to this important subject, it 
would be true to Hay that something like legislation would bo needed to advance 
the position of Indians in the most important services of their own country. 

1 roceeding. Pandit Kuii7.ru said that with regard to the recruitment of services, 
the angle of vision of tho British statesmen had not been changed since Mr. Mon- 
tagu s proposals m 1919. They were not asking for a few more posts in tho secu- 
rity services. Ihcy wanted the power in their hands to recruit men for the ser- 
vices so that they could work out their own destiny. If they carefully examined 
the evidence of the Heeretary of State before the Round Table Conference, they 
would notice that there was every possibility that the Lee Commission pereenlaira 

m £ . u mal stained not merely with regard to the security services, but also to 
SKf' -wT? u d ° a 11 services viz., the irrigation and forest services. 

a, Ik e °* v, .*'? n . mi J<ht look at the question of recruitment of 

?° r th i 3y r c ?. rricd ,l ( ro T , constitutional aspects, or from the aspect 
J# f£ Ion * ° f r nd, !T . the hi « h ® r services or from the point of view of 
252?EL2L he trau ( 8 ^ errc< ^ subjects or from the point of view oT promoting har- 
SZ'JSSr? and the agents responsible for the execution of the policy. 

mult h ?L Ve , l1< k h J ng k ut - condemnation, strong condemnation for the reaction- 
\vL JpfLr inspired provision relating to the services contained in tho 

White Paper. The speaker in conclusion referred at length to the army service 
question and pointed out that the proposals regarding the same were most reac- 

0 lh ,i a . !u r w t* ui , u P tbc arc ^ of recn, dmcnfc for martial forces 

to the army and said that they should not confine recruitment to a few races or 
to one or two province* as such policy would tend to disaster. The materia! for 

w I Jli l f 1 2 K Ara,y #hou,d WPM provinces. The British Government 

had done them a gnevoua injustice in confining recruitments to the fewclaiMS 
and provinces. The army question was the corner stone for the future advanced 
the whole scheme contained m the White Paper. The sincerity of the toitZh 
mnuMot would be judg'd b ? the extent to which th^ w“rpreSiDrf to"Stfoo&; 
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Mr. Q. Venkataramana (Coimbatore), in farther supporting the resolacion, said 
that the problem of the defence of India by Indians was the acid test of the sin- 
cerity of the British Government to grant Dominion status to India. Unless they 
had a complete voice in determining the military policy of India, the attainment of 
Dominion statUB would be a mirage. 

Jfr. Mahboobul Haq (Bengal) said that never before had the spectacle been wit- 
nessed of the destinies of a nation of 352 millions being shaped by a Parliament 
several thousands of miles away Without its having in the determination of the 
policy. British statesmanship was like rubber : yielding to a strong pull, but re- 
tracting when the pull was relaxed. If the Indian nation had presented a united 
demand, the situation would have been different from what it was to-day. Thny 
must first get power transferred from Whitehall to India before fighting like kilkenuy 
cats over its division. Now was the opportunity for the Liberal Party to step in 
and tell the people, “Sink your differences : what is offered is the shadow : let us 
unite and get the substance/' 

Mr. M. D. Sahane (U. P.) said that even the patience and optimism of the Libe- 
ral Party had been sorely tied by the White Paper proposals. It was the last straw 
on the camel’s back and the resolution before them showed that even Liberals could 
at times become emotional. (Laughter). The White Paper introduced various system 
of communal electorates among the womanhood of India. It was sowing the seed of 
an evil which they were now trying to get rid of in a new soil. The evil conse- 
quences were bound to be great and he appealed to them to codemn this. “We have 
been theorists too long,” he said in conclusion. “We have been in an invidious posi- 
tion, spurned by the people, distrusted by the Government and Ruspected by the 
foreigner. Sir. let us now join together and ask other parties to join us in fighfi/g 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s proposals regarding the White Paper and future Indian consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Ramaswami Sivan said that the offer contained in the White Paper was like 
the offer of “something not eatable” to a person who asked for bread. He urged 
the House to adopt the resolution. “With duo respect to our leaders,” he said, I 
would say that, unless they adopt a militant aggressive policy and unless they wor- 
ked actively from day to day, they could not achieve much.” 

Mr. P. Narayana Kurup said that, if the pronouncement of Mr. Chintamani was 
to be followed by action by the Liberal Party, he saw no reason for a new party 
in the land. 

Exchange and Currency Policy 

Mr. H . D. Shroff (Bombay) moved the next resolution which related to the ex- 
change and currency policy of the Government. It ran as follows;— 

“The Federation condemns the present currency and exchange policy of Govern- 
ment which, in its opinion, has largely accentuated the economic distress in the 
country and accords its fullest support to the country-wide demand for an immedi- 
ate review of the Rupee sterling ratio and the adoption of prompt measures to meet 
the present situation entirely in the interests of India.” 

He said that the acute economic distress in the country had been accentuated by 
the currency and exchange policy followed by the British Government in India. He 
felt strongly that all the benefit of the British Government to India had been coun- 
teracted by the system of economic exploitation of this country carried on for ge- 
nerations past through the exchange and currency policy followed iby the Govern- 
ment. The demaud therefore made in this resolution was nothing but just and pro- 
per. The most proper and scientific thing to do now was to leave the rupee alone 
and allow it to find its le^el. There must be an immediate devaluation of the rupee 
and this was patent on account of the huge fall in prices of commodities. They had 
been told that India enjoyed fiscal autonomy. The keen competition of Japan and 
other countries in India bore ample testimony to the fact that no country couid 
enjoy fiscal autonomy without that country having full control over its currency 
policy. Unless India had full control over its currency policy, all talk of fiscal 
autonomy was a snare and a sham. . 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb seconded the proposition. He said he a was glad 
that politicians and political bodies were beginning to give this and similar econo- 
mic questions more attention than they formerly used to. The main problem were 
that agriculturists who were the backbone of the economic system of the country 
were in very bad plight. It could not be said that all the country’s ills were due 
to the ratio ; but there was no gainsaying the fact that they had certainly D** 0 
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eggrevated by the monetary policy of the Government. In India, he felt the suffer- 
ing waa doe not to over- production but to under-consumption due to the fall in 
purchasing power of the masses. That was why while there waa plenty on the one 
hand, there was side by side stravation also. The agricult urist, the mainstay of the 
eonntry, had run into heavy debts. His reserves of gold,— the accumulation of 
generations, were running out ; and the drain of gold from the country waa the 
indication of the great economic distress. The export trade was suffering greatly. 
India had to keep up a favourable balance of trade, and irrespective of her exports 
faring well or ill, changes year by Year. But for the export of gold in recent 

years, the Indian Government would have been very badly off. Now there was only 

one way by which they could raise internal rupee values and at the same time 
keep the outlets for export intact : that was to devalue the rupee. They said 
the American attempt at devaluation was a failure. America was no 
analogy to India : the analogy was vitiated by several complexities peculiar to the 
American case. Why not cite the cases of Britain or Japan where depreciation had 
benefited the country. In all the world India wbb tne only country with nv, 

appreciated currency now. Japan with ita vastly depreciated yen had become a 

serious menace to Indian industries. America with its depreciated dollar would, 
he was sure, soon become a danger to their agriculture. The matter had become 
very urgent and he appealed to the Iloimo to pass tho resolution unanimously. 

In conclusion, he feared that the Viceroy or the Government of India had no 
discretion or real voire in this matter. But he would state that r if Government 
continued their present policy they would be committing a blunder of tho first 
magnitude. For no question h:\d shaken the confidence of the prople in tho bona-fides 
of the Government as that particular question. 

Mr . M. D. Altckar, in supporting the resolution, said that there could be no doubt 
that the currency and exchange policy of the Government had always been run 
in a manner in which the interests of India were not consulted. That policy had 
wrought havoc in the country. At the same time they should also note the fact that 
the world-wide depression indicated definitely that certain notions of economists had 
collapsed. One su'*h notion was that, there should be continuous rise in prices if a 
country was to he prosperous. Now this depression had demonstrated that the fact 
that the prosperity of a country could not he measurtd by the rod of continuous 
rise in prices, for the simple reason that there, must be a limit, beyond which 
consumers could not pay higher prices. Another point he desired to refer to waa 
that the interests of the manses of the country should not be sacrificed at the alter 
of the notion regarding continuous rise in prices. They should not confuse 
agriculturist interests with the ratio question. Tne raising of such a question waa 
most misleading. He would also ask those interested on this question to consider 
the suggestion of abolishing the ratio altogether between England and India. Why 
should they not take away the rupee altogether ? 

Reduction of British Troops in India 

Deicav Bahadur JU. Ratnorhandra Rao next moved a resolution regarding the 
question of reduction of British troops and the Report of the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal. The resolution ran as follows : 

(a) The Liberal Federation enters its emphatic protest against the decision of 
the British Government not to reduce the number of British troops in India, and 
strongly urges that immediate steps should be taken to nationalise the army in India 
within a fixed period of time. 

(b) The Federation, while recognising that the recommendations of the Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal will lead to some reduction in the capitation charges, regards 
these charges as utterly unjust and objects on principle to their continuance. 

(c) The Federation is strongly of opinion that relief should be given to Indian 
revenues not by means of Imperial subventions but in the following ways : 

1. The size of the Indian army should be strictly determined by Indian needs : 

2. The number of British soldiers should be progressively reduced with a view to 
their speedy elimination ; 

3. Capitation charges, which India should never have been required to pay, 
should be abolished. 

Hr. M. Ram ac hand ra Rao, moving the resolution, said that this question of the 
nationalisation of the Army in India was important not only from the point of 
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vicw of India’s national self-respect but also from the point of view of Indian 
finance. This resolution focussed tneir attention on the financial aspect of Indiani- 
sation and recorded their protest against the findings of the Committee that enquir- 
ed into these questions. Two points had been urged at the Round Table Con- 
ference viz., that the British troops should be reduced so as to eliminate the British 
element in the Indian army and secondly, that training institutions should be 
established in this country as earJy as possible so that Indians might be trained 
to shoulder their responsibility for the defence of the country without any further 
delay. One followed the other. It was now gathered that the Committee had recom- 
mended to the effect that there could be no reduction of the British troops in this 
country, at any rate for an indefinite period. Since the administration of India had 
been taken over by Queen Victoria from the East India Company, the army had 
increased gradually. The British section had not shown any ‘corresponding increase, 
but on the other hand, had decreased. The figures were 28,000 British troops to 
160,000 Indians in 1858, to-day there were 58,000 British troops to 158,000 Indians. 
Suspicion, mistrust and various other factors contributed to this. The fact that Great 
Britain wanted to keep a section of her army for imperial purposes in the East was 
also another reason. India had been complaining that a large part of her revenues 
was being consumed by the army. The question of reduction of British troops 
was thus of vital importance to Indian finance as well as to India’s national 
self-respect. The resolution therefore urged that the British army should be reduced 
as early as possible and immediate steps should be taken to nationalise the army 
within a fixed period. The present question was whether the stepB taken in 

consequence of the recommendations of the sub-committee were adequate. On that 
question, he could only say that the masterly minute of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer 
contained all that was possible to show the inadequacy of the step that Great 
Britain had taken to train Indians to shoulder the defence of this country. 

The British army in India, the speaker said continuing, was part of the Imperial 
system. The British troopB were required and kept here for certain Imperial 
purposes. They were not trained specially for Indian Service but were trained 
along with and were part of the British army. India had been protesting that 
the levy of these capitation charges was not legitimate but the protest had been 
unheeded for years, and it was a matter for the greatest regret that they could 
not derive any comfort from the recommendations of the committee that went 
into this question. 

Ho understood that the Government of India had accepted the reasonable- 

ness of the charge levied. But nevertheless it. was their duty to make a strong 
protest against this. The committee appeared to have recommended that in view 

of the admitted fact that the army in India had also to discharge certain im- 
perial functions. India should be compensated by the payment of a com- 

pensation or subsidy of a million nod a half pounds. But they had a feeling 
that once India accepted any system of a grants-in-aid, subsidy or subvention, they 
might be sure that the control of tho British authorities on the Indian army 

would never be relaxed. They must object to this method. The only way in which 
relief should be granted to India would be, not by subventions or subsidies, but by 
gradual reduction of the British troops. 

Pandit H, N. Kunzru , in seconding the resolution, said that though the report 
of the expert committee had not been yet published, the Government of India s 
recent communique on tho Army services question was very unsatisfactory. It 

appeared from the communique that the proportion of British soldiers in the army 
wonld be the same as it was 75 years ago. It appeared that the British army 

must be maintained as the instrument of imperial policy. It was the true re* 00 ” 
for the maintenance of British garrisous in India, The British soldiers were 

maintained here as the bulwark of British rule. It indicated that the Government 
of India being aliens, unless there was a British garrison in this country, tneie 
was no security for their rule. Now the question was what were they to ao_ m ine 
present situation ? The creation of an Indian array wholly manned by Inaian 
was necessary for India if she were to attain full Dominion status. a It cornel JR? 
be said that there was no martial spirit or capacity among the Indians. Tne n»- 
tory of Indians for initiative, notwithstanding the obstacles that they had to coj 
against and notwithstanding the means adopted to curb their martial J®** 
the last 75 yearB. They must agitate for the reduction of the ratio of wnw 
soldiers to Indian soldiers and there must be an increase of Indiana in the 
commissioned officers. 
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The epeekcr neit referred to the question of capitation chargee. H» niain- 
tenance of the British army in India aid not merely hurt their self-respect ana 
was a glaring symbol of the subjugation of India, but it also imposed a crushing 
financial burden upon the people of this country. They should tell the Government 
that this burden should be reduced. If the British army was maintained here for 
imperial purposes, at leaBt decency required that the cost of training the British 
soldiers should be met by Britain. . 

The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 

Opening Day— Allahabad, 21st. October 1933. 

The eighth session of the IT. P. Liberal Conference commenced at Allahabad on 
the 21at. October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. A. P, Sen. Ill the course of 
his welcome address, Mr. Mehta Krishna Ham , as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : — 

<# lf the Government had heeded the warnings and listened to the advice of the 
experienced lenders cf the Liberal Party aud other men of goodwill, the powerful 
party which stands for complete independence and severance of the British connec- 
tion aud which has adopted the method of direct action for achieving this goal 
would not have come into existence. The very popularity of thia party, which grew 
in numbers and influence in proportion to the efforts of the Government to repress 
and suppress, should have conveyed lesson and a warning to those who control In- 
dian policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on them. Evidence of thia lies 
in the scheme of constitutional changes adumbrated in the White Paper, which seeks 
to maintain and reinforce vested interests, alien as well aa indigenous, which is cal- 
culated to set the classes against the masses and to perpetuate tho communal factor 
in political and which, above all, through its plethora of safeguards and reservations, 
is designed to retain in British hands the essentials of power. 

“It is in some respects even more reactionary than the existing constitution. The 
special powers of the Governor-General and the Governors will make them even 
greater autocrats than they arc at present. In addition, the proposed constitution 
will he much more costly than the present one. 

“Whether one looks at the provisions relating to recruitment and control of the 
superior Services, or to those relating to Finance and Commerce or Indianization of 
the army or the quite extraordinary powers of the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors or the constitution of tho Legislatures, central as well as provincial, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that what is offered is not responsible self-government, but a 
negation of it. It is not even stated that the promised constitution of such a mon- 
grel and patently reactionary character is to be for a brief transitory period. Tbe 
safeguards which India was solemnly assured by Lord Irwin, with tbe authority of 
His Majesty's Government would be demonstrably in India’s interest do not answer 
this description. No scheme of reforms can satisfy any Indian patriot which does 
not give to the people the power to reduce public expenditure, civil as well as mili- 
tary, without of course repudiating any just liabilities and contractual obligations 
and to take all measures necessary, without let or hindrance from any outside 
authority! for the moral and material development of the country. The proposed 
constitution docs not give this power and hence the White Paper proposals have 
aroused almost universal dissiisfaction and opposition. 

“The Indian national problem is largely economic and if under the new dispen- 
sation, the old restrictions continue, the conditions, iostead of improving, will bosome 
worse. Not only will it not be possible to reduce the salaries and cadre of the 
highly paid Services, the highest paid in the world, but the trappings and para- 
phernalia of a democratic form of Government, without the substance of power 
will cost the tax-payer immensely more. The unpleasant duty and responsibility of 
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collecting taxes will rest on the shoulders of the popular representatives, while the 
purse-strings will be effectively controlled by irresponsible authorities. Such a cons- 
titution cannot arouse enthusiasm. It can only cause dismay and alarm”. 

Proceeding, the Chairman observed that incalculable loss and suffering had been 
caused to the teeming millions of India by the Government’s currency policy and 
unless it was revised as urged by the Indian economists and by the representatives 
of Indian business, the problem of agricultural indebtedness and poverty would re- 
main unsolved. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address. Mr. A . P. Sen said 

“The constitution proposed in the White Paper is certainly not Dominion Status 
nor any real Self-Government. It is a catalogue of safeguards rather than proposal 
for real autonomy.” 

“There has been a dramatic change for the worse” continued Mr. Sen “Bince the 
adveut of the Conservative Party and the expression (( Dom iuion Status” has carefully 
been avoided. He then criticised the various aspects of the White Paper and said: 
“I deplore separate electorates more than the British domination has to be maintained, 
no better means could be devised than separate electorates. The scheme makes 
no provision for self development. We are not the architects of our own deBtiny, 
but suppliants before another nation for favour. No self-respecting Indian can 
help feeling humiliation for such an abject position.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen pleaded for communal unity and reconstruction of Hindu 
society whose numbers were gradually dwindling Uuless the Hindu Society looked 
sharp, remarked Mr. Sen, its majority would before long be reduced to a minority, 

Mr. Sen praised Mahatma Gandhi for his Harijau movement and wished him 
success. Revolutionary violence, according to Mr. Sen, was morally sinful and poli- 
tically indefensible. “It should be our endeavour to reclaim raw and impressionable 
youths from the path of peril.” 

Concluding Mr. Sen appealed to the Congressmen to withdraw the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and urged for a union of the progressive parties. He was not 
one of those, said he, who held that no good had come out of the British connec- 
tion with India.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— 22nd. October 1933. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Recent Losses 

The United Provinces Liberal Conference records its sense of profound sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Annie Besant. She served India and humanity with rare devo- 
tion and will always live in the hearts of the people of this country as a valiant 
fighter and champion of popular liberties. 

The conference places on record its sense of loss the country has sustained in the 
deaths of Sir Bipin Krishna Bose, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hussan Imam and of Air. 
J. M. Sen Gupta, and it offers its sympathy and condolence to the members of the 
bereaved families. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

This conference expresses its dissatisfaction with the proposals for the future 
administration of railways which will prevent Indians from exercising ofiootivc 
control over railway policy and expenditure. The new railway authority should be 
established by an Act of the Indian legislature as was agreed to by the Consultative 
Committee in Delhi. All its members oe appointed by the Governor-General on tne 
advice of the Federal Government and it snould be presided over by the Minister in 
charge of Railways. 

Transfer of Aden 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests againts the proposed transfer of the civil 
admisistration of Aden to the control of the Colonial office. 

Swadeshi 

(a) This Conference emphasizes the supreme importance of the Swadeshi move- 
ment, exhorts the people to support, even at a sacrifice, the products of home 
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industry id preference to imported goods and urges the Government to encourage 
and support the movement in every possible manner. 

(b) The conference urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be subordinated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Princes' Protection Bill 

The resolution on the Princes’ Protection Hill, moved Ain Chintamani ran in the 
following terms 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests against the Princes’ Protection Bill now 
before the Legislature as it unjustifiably restricts the freedom of the press still more. 


The Political Situation 

Dr. Kara van Prasad Asthana next moved 

(a) This Conference deeply regrets the Government’s repressive policy which by 
its unjustifiable harshness has added to the discontent of the country. The Con- 
ference considers it unwise on the part of the Viceroy to have refused an interview 
to Mahatma Gandhi and disapproves of the Government policy of ‘no-compromise’ 
with the Congress. The Conference is convinced that only a policy which frankly 
recognizes India’s right to full responsible government qualified during a brief ana 
fixed period of transition only by safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India 
will improve the relations between Britain and India ana bring about full content- 
ment in this land. It earnesly urges ns a first step towards a policy of concilia- 
tion the release of all political prisoners not convicted of violence and the repeal of 
the repressive laws. 

(b) The conference disapproves of the continuance of tho policy of civil disobedi- 
ence which stands in the way of a united political action by all- progressive parties. 

(c) The conference protests against the action of the Government in transferring 
political prisoners to the Andaman Islands whose abandonment as a penal settlement 
had, for very good reasons, been decided upon by the Government as long ago as 
1921. and demands that the political prisoners who have already been sent there 
should be repatriated to India without further delay and that an impartial enquiry 
be made into the circumstances which led to the death of three of the prisoners who 
went on hunger-strike. 

Indians Abroad 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru next moved the following resolution * — 

(a) This conference strongly condemns the demands which the European settlers 
of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between tbe Secretary of State for the 
Colouics aud their representative, have put forward for acquiring control over the 
Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid dowu by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the Euro- 
pean settlers either by tbe institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(bj This conference presses tho Government of India to watch over the interests 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in the present circumstances. It further 
draws their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, specially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for tbe purchase of special 
agricultural products from tbe Africans and that Indians are consequently being 
driven oat of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
decades past. The conference urge* the Government of India to take early atepa 
to investigate and obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) This conference extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of Booth 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assures them that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals. 

Tbs White Paper 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani next moved 

(a) Tho United Provinces Liberal Conference places on record its sense of pro- 
found dissa ti s f action with the proposals of constitutional advance embodied in the 
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White Paper and with the efforts that are being made in the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal. The White Paper proposals make no real or 
substantial transfer of power to responsible Indian governments and provide no 
method whereby India might be prepared to take over the control of the reserved 
subjects. The scheme is permeated with distrust of Indians and Indian capacity 
and is overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and in the provinces which 
are much more in the interests of England than of India. The proposals in their 
present form will neither satisfy Indian opinion nor bring about any improvement 
in the political situation. 

(b) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme which, while meeting the 
immediate demands and requirements of India, does also provide for automatic 
development to full responsibility and equality of status with the Dominions within 
a short period fixed in the statute itself will satisfy Iudian national aspirations or 
allay political discontent. 

(o This Conference adheres to the following resolution of the last session of 
the National Liberal Federation : 

Introductory 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the ‘Proposals of Indian Constitutional Reform’ embodied in the 
White Paper of March, 1933. The proposals do not udvauce India to the Btatus 
of a Dominion and nowhere is there even a mention of this as the objective. They 
are overweighted by safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians and 
which are not only ‘demonstrably in the interests of India during a transitional 
period/ but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. These propo- 
sals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible Indian 
Government. 

Dominion Status 

(6) The Federation desire to make it clear once again that no scheme of re- 
forms can meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national aspirations or allay 
political discontent which does not confer the full status and power of a domi- 
nion on India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Federation 

(C) (i) The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India ana the Indian States and on lines consistent with 
responsible government, and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern- 
ment to take all steps necessary to bring this about without avoidable delay and 
almost synchronously with the reform of provincial government. 

(ii) The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down as precedent 
to^ the inauguration of the Federation as they make for undue delay, and are 
neither necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment and 
successful functioning of a reserve bank as an essential condition of federation 
and responsible government. And it disapproves still more of the further stipula- 
tion that ‘general, financial, economic and political conditions” must be favourable. 

(iii) In addition the Federation urges that the All-India Federal constitution 
should come into being as soon as indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed automatically as the new provincial constitutions, and fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation the rights of paramountcy of the drown, 
whatever they may be, should continue to be exercised by the Governor-General 
and not by the Viceroy, as proposed in the White Paper. 

Fundamental Rights 

(D) The Federation is strongly of opinion that a body of fundamental rightB of 
federal citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India Federation 
should be a part of the Constitution Act. 

Responsible Goyt. fob British India 

(E) If for any reason the inauguration of All-India Federation should not 
materialize or be unduly delayed, there Bhould be responsible central government fo* 
British India cob currently with “provincial autonomy” without prejudioe to the 
effectuation of All-India Federation at the earliest date thereafter* 
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Control from England 

(F) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
the India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by his Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian legislatures for the period of 
transition and should be exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion affairs. 

(jii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form aud for whatever purposes. 

Powers of Governors and Governor-General 

(G) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of govern* 
ment, central and provincial, special powers under various names— powers financial, 
legislative and administrative-as being the negation of constitutional government. 
While agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection in the 
new constitution, the Federation is of the opinion that these proposals if carried into 
effect will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Defence 

(H» (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General# 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper aa 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It strongly 
disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer 
of the army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(it) The Federation further urges that his Majesty's Government should immedi- 
ately frame schemes for the nationalization of the army within a period of twonty 
years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a view to 
their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the replacement 
of the \ iceroy -s commissioned 1 officers by Indian King’s commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British officers in the Indiau army have been replaced 
by Indian King s commissioned officers. 

(ii|) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five year* 

SAS°^l te S. 0f . a ?J q u aI J ur ? be - ? f ei P erls by the Governor-General 

and of membew elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of 
the Govemor-Gcneral without a vote of the legislature, which however shall have 
tbe nght of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to bo voted by 
nlt5 C | ,i .K^ five A«^mbl ly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier the Governor* 

t0 d ? c,are a 8U i e °t emergency and of appropriating 
? l lt "‘lb™ 1 P r ‘°[ reference to the Legislatures. But he should report 
m,m action to it and it should have the right of discussing it. 

Federal Legislature 

of opinion h t^t^l Fe<ler,tion appr0Te * of * bi -«®eral federal legislature, it ia stro gly 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 aa recommended by the T^n.t.» 
Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. * 

GolernM^Geiieral 1 ' 11 001 ** ' D th ® Council ol 8,at ® *“y member nominated by the 

.J ili K All the membera o( the Assembly should be directly elected representative* 
from the federating unit*, some form of indirect election being allowed ia the caee 
of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period * 

» Si • taW * “ ‘ h * a — -* 

d BMoaidenee^ n,a * hou,d not rec l uired tbe success of the motion 
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(vi) The representatives of the States should have do right of participation 
by speech or vote in the discussion and the decision of subjects affecting British 
India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out of British Indian 
subjects ; 

fvii) The Council of State should have a right of considering demands for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limited 
as that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Aet of 1911 : 

(viii) The Governor-General should have the power of recommending that ai 
bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be proceed- 
ed with or of certifying any bill so as to make it a law without the consent of 
both houses of the Legislature, and 

(is) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for grant when it has been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. 

Financial 

(J) (i) The Federation, fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity to Minister, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising 
revenue, reserve large and excessive power u\ the hands oi the Governor -General 
and virtually reduce Ministers to a position oi powcilessness in the disposal oi the 
bulk of it. 

Safeguards 

(ii) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
safeguards are both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and 
the Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects as Dominion governments and legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(K) (i) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British nationals doing or seeking to do business 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discri- 
mination as they will deprive the future government and legislature, in large part, 
of the power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to timo 
such steps, legislative and administrative, as may in their judgment be required in 
the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. 

(ii) In this point of view the Federation must object to the power proposed to 
be given to the Governor-General, whether in the discharge of his responsibilities 
in the sphere of external relations, to over-ride the will of the legislatures of the 
Government. 

Statutory Railway Authority 

(1) The Federation objects to the creation of statutory railway authority to 
replace the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive the futnre govern- 
ment and legislature of powers which they should possess in the interests of the 
taxpayer. In any event it should be left to them to decide the question and any 
provision in that behalf should not be included in the Constitution Act. 

Federal and Supreme Courts 

(M) The Federation is of opinion, 

(i) That the jurisdiction of the Federal Court should be co-equal and co-ex- 
tensive in respect or all units of the federation, and 

(ii) That provision of a Supreme Court ' to function as a Court of Appeal ror 
British India should be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

Central Government Transitory Powers 

(N) The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
constitution of the central government in the interval between the introduction oi 
'provincial autonomy’ and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reaction- 
ary and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the present, highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 
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Provincial Autonomy 

(0) The Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
so-called ‘provincial autonomy’ as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten- 
sive special powers proposed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of 
finance^ legislation and administration and it objects to them without the least hesi- 
tation. 


Communal Electorates 

(P) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation for the 
time being of such electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedans but 
also between different classes of the Hindus themselves under arrangements proposed 
for the new Constitution. This Federation reaffirms the opinion that equitable re- 
presentation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of seats with 
reasonable weightage wherever necessary in joint electorates. 


Women’s Franchise 

IQ) CO The Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 
his Majesty’s Government in the Lothian Committee's recommendations regarding 
women's franchise. 


Women and Communal Electorates 

(ii) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous objection of Indian 
women’s organizations to the forcing of women into communal electorates against 
their clearly expressed wishes. 


The Services 

(R) (i) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 
tionable proposals of his Majesty’* Government regarding the Services, proposals 
contrary in the main to the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
First Round Table Conference and never placed before any of the three conferences 
for consideration. These proposals would in the opinion of the Federation reduce 
provincial autonomy aud responsible government to a mockery, and should be aban- 
doned if the coming Constitution is to have of chance of success. 

(ii) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must in future be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present 
incumbents ; and recruitments of the Indian Civil (Service should not be made for 
judicial o.fices, and no bucIa offices should anywhere be reserved for officers of 
that service. 


Amendment of the Constitution 

(S) The Constitution Act should vest in the future legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

Conclusion 

(T) In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation of India deems it its duty 
to record its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals as they atand can- 
not possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will 
far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
condition, farther alienate opinion from the Government and greatly intensify the 
present acute and wide-spread dit content. A generous and far-reaching measures of 
real reform on the line of Dominion Constitutions which will make India an equal 
■Mnbs of the British Commonwealth of Nations will i alone meet India’s teattue- 
ments and satisfy the national eelf-tespect of the people of India. 
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Reserve Bake Bill 

Dr. D. L. Dubcy , professor in Meerut College, next moved the following 
resolution 

(a) The U. P. Liberal Conference urges the members of the Central Legislature 
to strive by every means in their power to bring about such changes in the provi- 
sions of the Reserve Bank Bill as will ensure a real and effective Indian control 
over the Indian Reserve Bank. 

(b) This Conference specially urges the following points for the consideration of 
the select committee on tne Reserve Bank Bill 

(i) Reduction in value of the shares from Rs. SCO to Rs. 100 so that there 
may be a wider distribution of shares ; 

(ii) A substantia] increase in the number of members of the Local Board which 
will elect the members of tbfe Board of Directors ; 

(iii) Appointment of nominated Directors and the Governor— to be made by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government which will take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Board of Directors with regard to the 
appointment of the Governor. 

(c) This Conference disapproves of the liberal terms which have been proposed 
to be granted to the Imperial Bank for a further period of 25 years and thinks 
that the concessions will jeopardize the growth of indigenous Joint Bank in India. 

The resoultion was seconded by Mr. P. L. Jaitly (Allahabad) and adopted. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pandit Sham Behari Misra (Lucknow) moved 

(a) While welcoming the effect which are being made for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness in the United Provinces, this Conference is of opinion that the bills 
now before the Legislative Council will not achieve the object aimed at but may 
make the position of landholder and tenants even worse than it is unless further 
measures are introduced with the least possible delay to enable them to obtain 
credit on reasonable terms. 

(b) Further this conference strongly urges the introduction without delay of a 
scheme for the settlement of the debts of agriculturists on lines set forth ny Mr. 
Gokhale iu the Indian Legislative Council in 1906 and also an adequate reduction 
of rent and revenue rendered the more necessary by the changed economic condi- 
t ons which have affected landlords and tenants with special severity. 

The resolution was seconded by Munahi Oaiadhar Prasad , (Allahabad). Before 
putting the resolution to the Conference the president said that Rai Rajeswar Bali who 
was to have proposed this resolution had unfortunately to leave on account of 
unavoidable causes, but Rai RajeBhwar Bali had authorized him to mention to them 
on his behalf that the resolution had his heartiest support. The resolution was then 
adopted. 


Untouchabiijty 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh , (Rae Bareli), next moved 

(a) This Conference accords its whole-hearted support to the movement for the 

uplift of the Harijanq and removal of untouchabiflty inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and calls upon the people to do everything in their power for the complete 
success of this nation-wide effort. % 

(b) This Conference protests against the failure of the Government of the United 
Provinces to help the U. P. Board of the Servants of Untouchables Society and 
against their attempts to weaken for political reasons, the movement for bringing 
about concord between the Harijans and the higher caste Hindus. # 

(cj This Conference accords its approval to the principles underlying the Il- 
lative measures on behalf of the depressed classes which are now before the Indian 

resolution was seconded by Pandit Parmethmr Nath Bapru (Fyzabad) and 
adopted. The Session then adjourned. 



The Maharashtra Democratic Swaraj Party 

The following statement was issued by Jamnada s M. Metha, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All Maharashtra Political Conference : — 

A meeting of representative leaders and .workers from Bombay City, Suburb# 
and the districts of Thftna and Kolaba was held on Wednesday the 30 th. August 
to consider the present political situation in the country and to devise ways 
and means for finding a way out of the deadlock. Some leaders from Poona were 
present at the meeting, and letters of sympathy and support were also received 
from public men from several districts of Maharashtra. The meeting was continued 
on the 9th and 16th September. At the last meeting the Berars were also represented* 

After a full, careful and prolonged discussion, it was decided that a political 
party to be called the Democratic Swaraj Party should be established in the first 
instance for the eleven districts of Maharastra, the Central Provinces and the 
iJerars ; and that the goal of the party should be the attainment by the people of 
India of complete independence (purna swarajya) by all legitimate and peaceful 
ineans. The party will advocate for the people of the Indian States the same form 
of political constitution and the same rights and privileges within the States terri- 
tones as might obtain with British Indian provinces. A provisional programme of 
work has been drafted. The party is to be a thorougly nationalist, non-communal 
and radical group working for the attainment of India’s freedom and although afc 
present it is to be confined to Greater Maharashtra, it is intended that it should 
later on be developed into an All-India Party having similar policy and programme. 

The economic programme of the party defines the olace that the peasantry and 
he wonting classes are to occupy in the party’s programme. There is little doubt 1 
that the programme will do the fullest justice to the masses. Although the creed 
of the party is to be identical with that of the Indian National Congress, the 
membership of the party will be open to non-Congress-men also who may be 
prepared to accept the party’s policy and programme, 

The central objective of the proposed party is to secure political power for the 
people in a free India; and the party will adopt all legitimate political methods to 
achieve that end. The preliminary meetings that were held have left no room for 
doubt that many leading workers in Maharashtra are thinking more or less on these 
hues ; and that the forthcoming Conference will receive the support of a large body 
of public opinion in Bombay and Greater Maharashtra. 

The formal inauguration of the party will be made during the session of this 
Conference on the 28th and 29th of October next. 

The party is not to be called upon to repudiate 'the principle of direct action ; 
at the same time the organisers of the conference are quite clear that in the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, any resort to civil disobedience, mass or indivi- 
dual, ib out of the question. 

Draft Economic Programme 

iP 1 © following is the draft economic programme of the proposed party : 

1. Ine party will advocate the vesting of complete control of the Currency and 
Exchange policy of the country in the Legislature. This will include the formation 
of a Reserve Bank, which will be owned by the State and which will co-ordinate 
the Currency and Credit mechanisms for the stabilization of prices, fixity of exchange, 
extensio n of banking and the support of trade and industry. 

2* party believes that free trade is the best system for the exchange of 
commodities and' services between nations and nations, but as India has not been 
? atl0na .Government for about two hundred years, and as her economic 
IS* 8 !? 1 .? er,on8l y. "uffered by being icibordinated to those of Britain, a polios 
of discriminating protection for our industries is inevitable for several years to 

to fc S* gt0UDd ; S’.t" thereafter H will not be possible to mart 

i? b *? . te y , on *t c S,“ Dt of 0,6 sKRteseive economic nationalism which 

* now the accepted policy of Governments almost all over the world j but »"vh 
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protection as might still be found necessary will be given with due regard to the 
welfare of the workers and the interests of the consumers as also the wider interests 
of the State itself. 

. 3' The party will do all that lies in its power to relieve the crushing burden of 
indebtedness which has ruind the agriculturists, and which is a result of heavy 
land taxes and drive the peasantry into the arms of the usurious money lenders. 
Land mortgage banks, Co-operative financing and other measures calculated to 
relieve the ryots and to improve their standard of life will receive the most sympa- 
thetic attention of the party. 

4. The party will stand for a living wage for the industrial workers and for 
reduction in working hours to ensure adequate leasure for them. A system of un- 
employment, sickness and maternity benefits together with old-age pensions will be 
advocated by the party. The party will also be prepared to examine the question 
of nationalisation of such industries sb may be ripe for immediate nationalisation. 

, 5. The party believes that with adult franchise and equal opportunities for all 

in the matter of education, the so-called untouchables will receive the full status 
of citizenship ; and every other measure that will place them on a footing of per- 
fect equality with other citizens will receive the support of this party. 

6. The party will investigate the system of taxation now in force and will seek 
so to alter it that the incidence of taxation mAy become just and equitable and the 
liability to pay taxation may be made proportionate to the ability to bear it. 


The Maharashtra Political Conference 


Opening Day— Bombay, 28th October 1933 

A severe indictment of the present Congress policy was made by all speakers 
in Bombay, on the 28 th October* at the opening of the All Maharashtra Political 
Conference called by the Democratic Swaraj party when an appeal was made to revive 
the Congress, and make it function fully. 

Mr . Jamnada 8 Mehta , chairman of the reception committee, described the 
present Congress policy as a coaspiraey of silence and inaction and declared 
that (he first and foremost duty of the country before its energy can be released 
into fruitful channels was to break the spell of Mahatma Gandhi. He said, if 
necessary, they were willing to form a separate party from the Congress. 

Urging a change in the present Congress programme, Mr. N. C. Kelkar , m 
the opening address, said there would be no necessity of starting new political 
parties if Congress reconsiders the situation openly and adopts Council entry as an 
item of its programme. The solution of the present problems depended entirely 
upon effective manipulation of the legislative machine. 

A young man who obtained admission as a delegate tried to interrupt Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta while the latter was delivering the welcome address, but the youth 
was summarily silenced by the audience. About 200 delegates attended the Con- 
ference. . 

Dr. Ramrao Deshmukh , president, made a forceful appeal for working the 
Councils. He said the Councils form and provide a training ground for the art 
of democratic government. 


Mr. Kelkar’s Opening Address 

The following is the text of Mr. N. C. Kelkar ’s opening address 
Gentlemen.— Before proceeding to make my opening speech for this Uonierence, 
it becomes my mournful duty to refer to the death of air. Vithalbhai Patel, tne 
well-known nationalist and the first elected President of the supreme Legtswu 
Assembly of India. Mr. Patel, as you all know, exchanged legal practice for pubuc 
life, at an early stage of his life, and achieved great success. He first orouK. 
himself to public notice in the Bombay Legislative Council, and kept up 
he got there throughout his life as well as tne legislatures. He was a memoer o* 
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both the pre-reform Legislative Oouocil, at Delhi, and again entered it in 1924 as a 
member of the Congress Bwarajya Party, along with Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
some of us from the Maharashtra. In 1925 he was first elected President of the 
Assembly and again in 1927. In that office he proved a great bulwark to the people’s 
cause, Subtle, skilful, audacious and astute, he was regarded on both sides of the 
House as a power for good or evil : and all the good that he did, was unquestion- 
ably to his own conntrv. He did good work aB Secretary of the Congress Deputa- 
tion in England in 1919, and Bince then ofi and on he did quite an amount of use- 
ful foreign propaganda for India. In Bombay City, as you all know, he proved a 
very competent president of the Corporation. His last words were those of a pray- 
er for early attainment by India of her political freedom ; and I am quite sure that 
he would have enthusiastically approved of our move for this new political party, 
because he always thoroughly appreciated the use that can be made of all consti- 
tuted legal bodies, as well as illegal bodies, for the advancement of the people’s 
cause against foreign rulers. I would request you to get up in your places to snow 
your respect for this great son of India, before I further proceed with my speech. 

I feel grateful to you for according to me the privilege of opening this Con- 
ference. I must tell you at the outset that I do not open this Conference as a 
mere ‘distinguised visitor.’ An English friend recently defined a “Distinguished 
visitor at a Political Conference” as ‘*an extinguished politician*” But I feel I do 
not fall under any of those two categories. Neither meteoric blaze nor extinction 
is in my line. I am an humble worker in the field of politics. And I hope to 
remain such a worker to the last day of my life. Of course, the toll demanded by 
age must be paid. A man of 62, who was continually drudged for over B7 years, 
may be allowed a little rest, a little relaxation from energetic pursuits, and a little 
diversion from the regular routine of public affairs. And for that reason I have 

S ined in the Reception Committee’s request to my young and energetic friend, 
t. Ramarao Deshmukh, to take upon himself the onerous duties of presiding over 
this Conference. Evee in the event of the Conference fructifying in the formation 
of a new Political Party, I have decided not to take up any office in the Party, 
though I shall certainly remain a member of it. For whether I can or cannot 
hereafter take an active and energetic part in the affairs of any political organisa- 
tion, I hold definite views upon the present political situation in the country ; 
and I never consider skin-saving silence bb the better part of political valour. In 
fact I feel oppressed by the conspiracy of silence, among our public men, that has 
suffused the political atmosphere and made it unbearable. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Poona Conference has come and gone I without any tangible results. The 
mass civil disobedience has been suspended under high authority ; and we all see 
how even individual civil disobedience has faired. Desperate endeavours are being 
made in private to keep np the trial of the Civil Disobedience Movement blazing up 
however dimly. And one must appreciate the handful of men. who conscientiously 
and cheerfully vindicate their personal loyalty to leaders, by going to jail in the 
name of the civil disobedience movement for the simple reason that they— the 
leaders — still keep on giving empty blessings to it, and wishing it a vicarious suc- 
cess. But the curtain was practically rung down on the movements by the hands 
of the Dictators of the Congress, as the mass of the people in the country were 
terrorised by the repressive measures of Government which were running a para- 
llel course with civil disobedience movement. It was certainly the best part of 
wisdom, therefore, on their part, to call off the mass movement. And as for stray 
individuals, going in for the movement, they naturally do not count, when the big 
question is considered as to what political activity may be taken np in hand by 
the people at large in the place of the civil disobedience movement. 

Nature does not favour a vaccum in politics as much as in the special element. 
I can appreciate the spirit of non-co-operation which can be made really effective. 
But the only way to make it effective now is through the elector himself. A new 
potential entity is being created in Indian political life in the form and shape of an 
selctor. And as you cannot annihilate him for practical purposes, the next best way 
J® to use him for carrying out all your wise ana patriotic designs. The elector is, 
m Government seemed to think, a new sword that is being forged by Parliament 
to slaughter the present leaders of political thought in India. But if Government 
find the steel for the sword, let us find the chemical solution which will give it the 
Proper age and temper we want. With an extensively widened franchise, the future 
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elector is going to closely approximate to the elemental or fundamental man in the 
country, on whom you have j?ot to rely on all your political activity, whether of 
the constructive or destructive hind. Was not this the fellow-countryman on whom 
you depended when you plumped for Non-co- peration and civil disobedience? 
And if at the end of twenty months’ battle you have discovered that the masses 
have been terrorised, and if for that reason you have deliberately called off Mass 
Civil Disobedience, what new work are you now going to give them in the political 
field ? 

Indeed, we have taught ourselves to create new political values in “Khaddar”, and 
removal of untouchabihty etc. But it would not be wise to exaggerate their import- 
ance towards a work-a-day political life. 

Need for Work in Legislatures 

With the Civil Disobedience Movement, left open only for very select individuals, 
who may be sufficiently advanced in the Yogic way of stern discipline, selflessness, 
and mental obliviousness of the objective world, what work are you going to get 
out of the masses whom you have released from that onerous obligation ? The 
work of producing Khaddar and the removal of Untouchability are surely enough to 
take up cither the whole of their time or the whole of their energy. Also they have 
other political problems on hand. They want land credit banks in order to be freed 
from indebtedness. They want practical industrial and free and compulsory educa- 
tion. They want amelioration of the lot and economic condition of the peasant 
and worker. They want things to bo made helpful to the indigenous producer by 
an equitable fixation of the ratio of their rupee to gold which alone counts in inter- 
national economic transactions. They want taxation to be reinvestigated and its 
incidence to be equitably adjusted as between the richer and the poorer classes. 
They want military education. But sparing you a tedious repetition of the nume- 
rous common places of the present political problem, I would simply ask you 
whether you can seriously tell me, that a solution of these problems, which depends 
entirely upon an effective manipulation of the legislative machine, can be obtained 
only by a more intensive education of the people, in Non-co-operation, which 
means as at present only a sullen static aloofness from the political machine ? The 
machine will work you, encomp&Bs you, and crush you, if you do not make a move 
rather to grasp it and at least obstruct its injurious working, even if you could 
not effectively control it. It is unwise to leave a Motor unattended in the 
road, with its Engine in operation, though the brakes may seem to be put 
on. The brakes often fail. Ana if the Motor starts the best way is to jump into 
it and take the wheel in your hands for all it may be worth. I know it will be 
said, on the other side, that the new reforms will not allow you to freely use the 
wheel. But the representatives of the electors, invited to come and sit by the side 
of the official driver, could obstruct, if so determined, and interfere so as to prevent 
injury being done to their interests, if they could not positively control the entire 
working of the wheel. Definite lead has been given under very high authority for 
constructive work being taken up as a substitute for Civil disobedience. There is 
absolutely no difference of opinion as to some of the well-recognised items of the 
constructive programme. The only debated question seems to be whether Ccnncil- 
entry may be legitimately or validly regarded as also part of the same programme. 
This matter alone seems to cause trouble. And there would be no neceseity of 
starting new political parties if our friends of the Congress reconsider the situation 
once more, and openly adopt Council entry as an item of their own programme. 
That would be the surest way to rally all old Congress-men under the banner of 
the Congress once more, as of old. But unfortunately the revealed world with a 
capital W. of one Dictator in the high chancellory of the Congress, quite unnecessarily 
mentioned, in statement of his, Council entry alone for specific condemnation ; as 
if that was a mortal enemy of the country. Swan-songs should not be animated 
by such preferential hatred. They should end in l prayer for “Peace on earth and 
goodwill to all mankind.” This special dispensation of condemnation of Council-entry 
could not, by any means, put any premium upon the continuation of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Nor was it remembered that the Temple Entry Bill, now 
sent for circulation for electing public opinion, is coming back into the Central 
Legislature, as boome-raog upon the head of those verv people who enthusiastically 
eonsign the Legislative Councils to perdition. It is a fine irony certaintly to try co 
obtain a Temple-Entry Bill for the Untouchables through Legislatures which an 
themielvea to remain Untouchables 1 One wonders which is the really lucid interval, 
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whether the one in which use is bo sought to be made of Councils, or the one in 
which they are declared anathema ! 

How anxiously I long for the day when our friends on the other side will give 
up this specially cultivated but most irrational hatred of the Councils ! In the 
race for the call for Democracy, the Congress has gone headlong even for adult 
suffrage ! That full dose of Democracy will be long in coming. But the first instal- 
ment is near at hand. The new elector is already being formed and fashioned. He 
will be at least 14 p. c. of the population. And the Congress must make up its 
mind, once for all, that whatever it wants the country to do, by way of political 
work and movement and agitation, must be obtained through and at the hands of 
the new electorate. You may aspire to set yourself up as their guide, friend and 
philostmher. But the actual dispensation will be a matter for ‘his* seal and signa- 
ture. You might train him to effectively use his |vote for all that may conduce to 
his national welfare. Even if you want the reforms to be scrapped, it is the elector 
alone who may do it. But one touch of common vital interest makes the whole 
world kin. Some of you have disclosed the vulnerable heel of the Congress Achilles, 
in failing to resist the temptation to take the untouchability propaganda right up to 
and into the Legislatures. ?ou would, therefore, be well advised to think twice be- 
fore you repeat this mistake of declaring Council-boycott a second time. The pea- 
sant, worker, agriculturist and the youth leaguer will simply laugh at you and call 
you a hypocrite for your pains. 

Work Before the Conference 

Now I shall turn to the work before this Conference. 

It is as well for any body to openly declare one’s views when thore is orienta- 
tion of new work, and a new programmo. I would, therefore, state as follows, for 
myself and in my individual capacity. 

(1) The ideal stated in the first article of the creed, which I have signed along 
with the other members of this Conference, is of course the ultimate ideal. It does 
not mean an immediate ideal or goal. For, the word immediate and the word goal 
or ideal are self-contradictory terms. Nothing can conceivably be more ultimate, from 
one aspect, than Independence for a people considered as a political State. But the 
'ultimate’ will never be reached in respect of good government, as we see in the 
case of Nations who have already achieved absolute Independence. Universal history 
tells us how certain stages are necessary in the realisation of ultimate ideal in 
politics. 

All political parties, including the Congress, I venture to think, are for the pre- 
sent unanimous in holding the view that it is through a Parliamentary Statute in 
the first instance, at any rate, that they expect to obtain whatever they regard as 
an adequate measure of the political reforms to start with. The idea of getting the 
needed advance in political status and liberty, through a Parliamentary statute, 
necessarily means that what you will get by that Parliamentary statute will not be 
the absolute independence that you aspire after. A high Congress authority has 
made himself responsible for accepting substance of independence to start with, if 
it can be obtained as a matter of a treaty from the Parliament. This means that 
the ideal will have to p&bs through certain progressive stages of which, however, 
India legitimately claims herself to be the judge and not British Government. 
The Dominion Status, as contained in the Westminister Statute, may, therefore, be 
openly stated as something which we immediately claim, but which is not techni- 
cally complete iudependence. Countries like Ireland or Egypt are already practically 
on the eve of independence and are struggling for the severance of the ties which 
bind them to England. England, on the other hand, has made it clear to her colo- 
nies that they can claim to he independent at any moment, provided that they re- 
main as friends and co-workerB ; and India on her part can certainly assure Eng- 
land that she too would. aB Mahatma Gandhi says, like to remain a good friend 
of England and co-operate with her in realising the world-welfare, provided England 
make no trouble about India ultimately getting independence like the colonies. 

(2) As regards the constructive programme I have all along co-operated, and 
will all along co-operatef with other Congressmen in the same. And I believe, 
that if a new Party is to be formed it wifi certainly include well recognised Items 
of the work in its programme though it will of coarse reserve to itsolf the right to 
hse those methods alone of carrying out the work as the Party may decide upon, 
Spslically I may mention that though I stand whole-heartedly for the removal 
Of untouehability in all its aspects, I am against coercing the orthodox classes by 

S3 
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Legislation fornhis purpose. I am a nationalist by instinct and temperament, and I 
hope that even the orthodox community can be won over by persuasion to do what 
is necessary. 

Conflict of Class Interests 

(3) With regard to the conflict of class-interests, I would like to state in general 
terms that I have no fads in hand, and do not hold any exclusively class-conscious 
views. All classes, now built upon an economic or political basis, are the results of 
natural evolution of factors and processes in operation during the last so many 
centuries. But, of course, they cannot resist the commanding call of the country for 
change, either in their status or in the grip of their interests over other classes. But, 
I believe, in the principle of an equitable reconciliation of what may appear to be 
conflicting interests in any problem. The loss of ecomoraic interests, if forced or 
inflicted for the good of the society at large, can be made up by economic compen- 
sation, and on that basis an equitable adjustment between different class interests 
may legitimately become a subject for legislation, 

(4) I wish the Congress will not so soon be called upon to become a proclaimed 
partisan in the country. I hope it will not start the process of disintegration by 
expressing partiality for particular interests, economic and political. I think, it is 
necessary to obtain first a certain definite workable measure of political power in 
hand, before we can think of taking extreme measures of social legislation, though 
in the meanwhile the process of reconciling conflict of interests Bhould be seriously 
taken up in hand by the Congress, and the maximum amount of help and co- 
operation should be secured from as many classes and interests in the country as 
possible for a fight with Government. 

5. I am neither a pessimist nor an optimist by nature. My principle of poli- 
tical philosophy is that of Pragmatism and Meliorism. I attach greater importance 
to actual experience, and ideals based on them, rather than any a priori principles. 

6. I know that views like mine cannot be dazzling or even attractive for some 
people. Perhaps they do not afford adequate scope or suitable setting for the 
powers and energies of leaders, required for their presentation or propaganda by 
political leaders, who are victims to obsession by some particular idea. But “Honeaty- 
ls after all the best policy” even in political opinion. It is absolutely a secondary 
matter whether with your honest views you get only a limited theatre for action. 
The heroic view expressed by Mr. Gandhi on a number of occasions is well-known 
viz., that he is prepared to live, if it be necessary to Btand by his principles, iu the 
minority of one. But heroics is not in my liue, and I have the satisfaction of 
having quite a large number of people on my side who hold and appreciate my 
views. 

The Democratic Swarajya Party 

Finally, I would like to say a word about the relations between the Indian 
National Congress and the prospective Democratic Swarajya Party, if it comes 
into existence. You may, of course, take my views as strictly my own personal 
views. I have been a member of the Congress since 1895. I am still a member of 
the Congress. For some years I was President of the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee and a member of the All-India Congress Committee from 1917 
till 1930. I was a member of the Working Committee itself for some three or four 
years. In 1930 I was called upon to resign my membership of the Provincial as 
well as the All-India Committee by the Congress President, Mr. J, Nthru, for the 
reason that 1 was a member of the legislature. 

8o far for myself. As for my party, I was a member of three political parties 
since 1919. Two of these were parties within the Congress. The party of 1919 
called itself the Congress Democratic Party. The party of 1924 was the Congress 
Swarajya Party. The party of 1926 could not be called a "Congress” Besponsivist 
Party for the reason that the condition of being a member of the Congress was 
not insisted upon persons joining this party from the Bombay city area, xhe con- 
dition, however, was insisted upon in the whole of the rest of India ; and we had 
in that party a sprinkling of persons outside the Bombay Presidency. You wnj 
thus see that the word Congress was dropped from the title of the Besponsivist 
Party, only as a matter of a technical and logical consideration. And I can 
prove is that 95 p. c. of members of even that party were members of the Congress* 

But now other considerations have arisen. (1) The Ordinance Bajya will natu- 
rally dissuade certain persons from avowing that they are members of the GongreM 
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bodies which are declared illegal. (2) During the last seven years many young 
men have entered into public life. They were never before members of the Con- 
gress ; nor can you reasonably expect to ask these friends to become formal mem- 
bers of the Congress under the present conditions, simply for joining the party. 
Are we to reject these new recruits to political life ? ( 3 ) It is all very well to say 
that one may wait and work within the Congress and obtain a majority for Council 
entry, but should not raise the standard of revolt against the Congress by forming 
a party of which a non-Congressman may not be a member 1 But in the first 
place most of the Congress bodies are extinct, and the question whether the Con- 

a itself exists or not for practical purposes is a moot question worthy of the 
i Naiyayikas or the School men who seriously debated the number of angels 
that could dance upon the point of a needle. And lastly, to speak frankly, I have 
wholly despaired of the high Pontiff of non-co-operation chaugiug his views about 
Council-entry. A leopard may sooner change his spots than the Mahatma his 
views in this respect. As for his followers there are two classes. One class agrees 
with him in sincerely believing in the futility of the Council work. But the other 
class, though agreeing with us on the other side on the Council question, will not 
themselves make a move in the Congress or even make a declaration of their sin- 
cere views on the Council question merely out of sentimental regard for their 
loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, as for myself, Mr. Gandhi chafes me, whenever I meet 
him, as being his enemy. I reply that a lesser role satisfies me. I am nothing 
more than his political opponent. I never owned or professed any personal loyalty 
to him at any time, though of course I have a certain measure of regard for his 
non-political qualities, which however do not make him commit some of his 
famous irrational acts. Then the only question remains about any specific loyalty 
to my principles about Council-entry and my general loyalty to the Congress, 
which I still consider as the premier political body in the country. But if driven 
uncharitably to make a last choice between the two loyalties, 1 would chose the 
one to my principles. This catchword or idea about loyalty to the Congress can 
be easily ruu to death. Then, again, it looks likely that, if the Congress is not 
already dead it may soon meet with that lamentable fate, if certain clouds of 
economic programmes that are now being formed in the U. P. are pushed on in 
the name of the Congress, to the point of an open class- war. 

Conclusion 

I have dwelt at length on the point of my relations with the Congress, simply 
because a clear statement of my views is, in my own opinion, necessary, at this 
time. But I shall conclude with this assurance that when the ordinances are with- 
drawn and the Congress Committees are legally rehabilitated, 1 shall be the first 
to suggest to the new party that it may then revise the conditions of its member- 
ship and make the membership of the Congress a condition of the membership 
of the party itself, which need not be insisted upon at the present moment for 
obvious reasons. With these words I declare that the conference is opened, 
and reauest the chairman of the Reception Committee to proceed to the election 
of the President of the Conference. 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference, Mr. Brahminwadi Ramarao Dcshmulch , Minister, 
Central Provinces, entered at the outset a vigorous defence of starting a new party. 
To contemplate a new party, it was not to deny the services of those who 
had made unparalleled sacrifices in the motherland’s cause nor was it denying 
Mahatma Gandhi the position he had carved for himself in Indian politics. 

. The speaker next dwelt with council-entry. The boycott of councils left a very 
important strategic position on the fighting front in the hands of the enemy to be 
exploited against us in the recent fight and that policy was a serious blunder. Let 
us, however, hope that now at least all such talk about councils was really the 
history of the past. Though Ireland was hardly any parallel to India’s case, yet 
Be Valera's efforts should open their eyes if our constitution was going to fall 
far short of the Irish constitution in the future. For those who intended to work 
it* it did not promise to be all a path of roses. The Governor’s power in the 
provinces would give rise to constant friction, necessitating perhaps obstruction, or 
•ome kind of direct action with a view to rendering them harmless. Unless you 
Have the necessary type of men as Ministers to enable you to take such action, 
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Goveroor’s power* most continue to be real and effective. Whatever the .delect in 
tlie new constitution, the resistance of objectionable features of it from within and 
without might conceivably be found to be a necessity at any stage. Boycott at 
such a juncture would only leave the field open for exploitation by powerful 
Governors which the new constitution intends to set up. 

Referring to Federation, the speaker said he did not like Federation of the type 
contemplated in the constitution which, in his opinion, was a form of Government 
extremely dangerous to the development of India as a nation. Its basic concep- 
tion was opposed to the idea of Indian unitv. He favoured the idea of a unitary 
form of Government. He next criticised the Communal Award and asked the 
House carefully to consider the Programme which the Reception Committee would 
place before them and make it suitable for the development of this nucleus into an 
AU-India Party with an All-India programme. 


The Central Sikh League & Khalsa Durbar 


A joint session of the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League was held at 
Lahore on the I4th. October 1933 under the presidency of Master Tara bmgh. 

Welcoming the delegates, Sardar Mangal Singh , referring to the White Paper 
scheme, said that it might be anything else but it was neither national nor 
responsible government He declared that the Sikhs would tnever willingly accept 
any system of government which was not based on truly nationalist and non- 
communal principles. That did not, however, mean that they were not prepared for 
any reasonable compromise. _ _ 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested a national pact ibetween the different communi- 
ties under which all local bodies, legislatures, Cabinets and the Services would be 
manned purely on a national and non-commnnal basis. There should be a declara- 
tion of fundamental rights. Constitutional and cultural safeguards should be pro- 
vided in the constitution. For the protection of all minorities, there should be 
uniform formula throughout the country, such as reservation of Beats m the legi- 
slatures on the basis of population of voting strength, whichever was preferred ny 
the community, with the right to contest additional seats Tor all minorities who 
formed less than twenty-five per cent of the population. This should be under 
joint electorates and for a limited period only. The franchise question should be 
considered on its merits, and should not be linked with any other consideration. 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested improvements of the educational and economic 
conditions of the masses, the strengthening of their organisation to carry on in 
effective agitation to get the White Paper constitution, including the Lommu 
Award, materially improved, the securing of signatures to strengthen their case, 
the initiation of widespread anti-untouchability campaign and the carrying on o 
effective propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and Khaddar and against liquor. . 

Sardar Mangal Singh asked the release of political prisoners convicted m 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1914-15. 


The Presidential Address 

In his Presidential address Master Tara Singh criticising tho White Papcj 
proposals, said that they wanted liberty and no mere advance would 
even prepared to agree to some of the safeguards m a modified Twin, but 
be left entirely to them to assume powers which might be at present reser 
the hands of the Governor-General. _ . ... pmT ,mu- 

Master Tara Bingh added that while the last Reform* gave rewgnitiOTto oomm^ 
naliem, the new reform* scheme proposed to give a statutory majority to 0 f 

The only solution possible, Master Tara Singh continued, was the aDO 
communal seats in legislative bodies altogether throughout India. . , jt 

Criticising the proposed communal settlement, Master TaraSingn ^ j B 
gave Muslims a statutory majority in the Punjab Legislative Oouncil a ^ 
the register of voters, and was thus doubly harmful. He requested the uongr* 
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to make a bid for the abolition of communal reservation of seata in the legislative 
bodies. The 8ikhs would solidly stand behind the Congress. 

Master Tara Singh observed that collection of funds, enlistment of volunteers 
and removal of untouchability, were the right sort of preparation for their work. 

Finally, Master Tara Singh referred to the proposed Act to safeguard the Indian 
Princes and asked what steps the Indian Government had taken to defend its sub- 
ject from the ‘intrigues’ of the Indian Princes. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day, 15th. October 1933 

That the only way to democratic swaraj is through the abolition of communal 
representation in the various legislatures of the country, was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session oi the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League this 
afternoon. 

The resolution, which was moved by Sardar Harnam Singh , further stated that 
as a mutual communal settlemen t had at present become difficult on account of the 
unjust and iniquitous decision of the British Government, the conference, reserving 
the right to put forward the Sikh demands advocated by the Central Sikh League 
when and if it becomes necessary, recommends to Pauths the abolition of communal 
representation, as the most appropriate and effective means of fighting tho Com- 
munal Award and of establishing democratic Swaraj in the country. 

The Conference further declared that the Sikhs will not submit to any constitution 
based on the Communal Award. 

Other Resolutions 

By another resolution, the Conference declared that no constitution-making could 
be achieved under the “ ‘regime of ordinances and repression'’ and urged the Govern- 
ment to call a halt to the experiment and to explore avenues of reconciliation with 
the Congress and thereby rise to the height of true statesmanship. 

Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to arrange for a referen- 
dum to focus the attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous character of tho Com- 
munal Award. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the deaths of Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta and Baba Chohar Singh was also passed. 

The Sikhs were called upon to eradicate the evil of untouchability and the Go- 
vernment were urged to release prisoners sentenced in the 1914-15 Punjab ‘Conspi- 
racy’ cases. 


ALL-BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ CONFERENCE 

Opening Day — Calcutta, 13th. Auguit 1933 

The need for the establishment of better relations between landlords and tenants 
in the interest of the future prosperity of tho province, was urged by the Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan , presiding over the All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence held at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta on the 13tb. August 
1933. In the course of his speech, the Mabarajadhirnja Bahadur said : — 

“Let me tell you without hesitation that you must follow up the demands which 
you asked me to put forward before the Joint Select Committee with regard to the 
infallibility of the permanent settlement and its finding a place in the new statute, 
as well as, with regard to your proper and adequate representation in both the pro- 
posed Upper and Lower Chambers of your own presidency, not to speak of the 
other rights and privileges which we have enjoyed since the advent of British rule. 
Whilst 1 make no secret of the fact that the deputation of land -holders from all 
parts of India that appeared as witnesses before the Joint Select Committee, and of 
which I was by common consent and courtesy appointed the spokesman left a apod 
impression ou its beaten, unless yon follow np what little we were able to achieve 
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when representing your case. Unless yon stand np for yonr rights at this tsost 
critical juncture m the history of India, you will, I am sure, be left behind. What 
is more, living as I have done and will have to ao for some time yet to come, in 
a democratic country like England, one cannot be blind to the fact that mspite of 
the position of landlords and tenants being very different^ in the British isles to 
what prevails in this country, there is much more cohesion and good fellowship 
between the farmers and their feudal lords, or in other words between landholders 
and tenants in that country, than has been the case in India. 

It is true that in spite of the many efforts of the Congress party and those who 
have advocated the no-rent campaign that we have up to now been able to maintain 
a fairly good relationship between landholders and tenants. But times are coming 
when it will bo most difficult to maintain this position unless the landlords in this 
country, especially, in an agricultural province like Bengal, realise that the tenants’ 
cause is their cause and that their cause is that of the tenants ; in other words, 
unless, you are able to build up a landlord and tenant party in Bengal, a party 
which stands for agriculture, which stands for the rights and privileges of all kinds 
of holdings, beginning from that of an under-raiyat to that of a great landholder, 
we shall all be in the stew. 

It is no good denying the fact that we are no favourites with a number of Bri- 
tish officials in this country who lay at our doors many charges of which we have 
not been guilty of. On the other hand, it is true that some of us at any rate have 
not always been wise in the management of our estates and have not always been 
as dutiful to our tenants as we ought to have been. In consequence, not only have 
we in future got to cut our coats according to the cloth available but, what is so 
very important, realise that with the growing political awakening in the country, the 
increased desire to assert for one’s rights and privileges the tenants aB a class a *° 
bound to become more and more powerful and vocal in their demands. That is 
why, I want you all to seriously consider not only the desirability of having at 
every district headquarters well organised associations which will be m close touch 
with bodies like the British Indian Association and the Bengal Landholders Asso- 
ciation, but to organize at every centre an agricultural party in which there will be 
landlords and tenants with equal powers of voting, so that, in the future legislatures, 
tenancy legislation may come up through the combined efforts of landlords ana te- 
nants, and not from a bureaucratic Government appearing as the champion of the 
tenants, as against so-called rapaciousness of landlords but in practice creating more 
ill-feeling between landlords and tenantB than is to be desired in modern tiroeB and 
indirectly encouraging sub-infudation, fractionization, free transfer etc., which lead 
to usury and penury, not to speak of the increase in volume and cost of hti- 

I think I have said enough on the subject to try and convince you bow essential 
it is in the future for better relationship between landlords and tenants and to make 
secure the permanent settlement, a very mixed blessing for me personally, to give 
permanent interest to your tenants in the land, so that they may look upon it as 
a boon aud not a course. 


Poona Pact 


regard 


As the president of the reception committee has already dealt at length with 
;ard to the disadvantage that the caste Hindu has been placed in by what is now 


known as the Poona Pact, I shall not go into that question at any length. But 
whilst however so-much we may feel upou the arbitrariness of the communal award, 
we ifcust put on our shouldets to the wheel and get to that stage when the Mano- 
medans in this province must come to the one and only conclusion < that to build p 
India as a nation, they must sooner or later pool their fortuues with the huad 
and jet us hope that before another quarter of a century pasBeswe ^ may see jo 
electorates based on good faith and good fellowship by which the two J* 

m unities can go ahead trusting in each other and making the cause of India a 
mon and undivided one. . .. 

Meanwhile we are disturbed and very seriously disturbed over the Fcxma • 

Having as I do a very genuine sympathy for many ^^he religious and socia ^ 

ad vantages that the depressed class Hiudu in India suffers from, I hope that w 
side issues like temple-eutry and so forth will never arise in this province, wne 
such matters there has always been more liberality and Catholicism, than in 
and southern India, we shaft be able to come to some better arrangement wun 
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class of Hindus in Bengal which whilst replacing the arbitrary Poona Pact will give 
general satisfaction all round. 

The Welcome Speech 

In his welcome address to the Conference, Mr. P. N. Tagore deplored the 
fact that even such proposals in the White Paper as in themselves did 
not in any wav presage a distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, were Doing whittled down. Mr. Tagore declared that India would not be in 
a mood to cheerfully accept the disappointing outlook held out.. 

Mr. Tagore pleaded for strengthening the hands of Sir John Anderson and his 
Government in their gallant efforts to recover the entire jute export duty for Bengal: 

The Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mittcr , who was invited by the President to 
address the Conference, urged upon the landholders the necessity of interesting them- 
selves in subjects which affected them and their tenants alike, and pointed out that 
the most important of these were Bengal's irrefutable claim for the wholo of the 
jute export duty, a portion of the income-tax and a capital grant of about seveu 
crorcs due to tne province in respect of the unjust financial settlement of 1921, Sir 
Provash added that if they succeeded in getting these claims accepted, the futuro of 
the province would be very bright, as occasions ifor communal or class warfare 
would be few and far between. Sir Provash emphasised the need for the laddlords 
interesting themselves in the matter of increasing the purchasing power of their 
tenants. 


Resolutions 

Moving the first resolution, the Maharujadhiraja of Darhhanga observed that no 
constitution could guarantee their well-being, unless they were able to harmonise 
their relations with their tenants. 

Moving hiB resolution urging the revision of tho Poona Pact, Mr. T. C. Goswami 
expressed the determination of Bengal Hindus to remedy the wrong and to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere under the Reforms which were being inflicted on Indio. 

Speaking on the resolution demanding the abolition of the rice export duty, 
several delegates emphasised that the existing duty made it impossible cither to 
raise the low price of the commodity or to alleviate tho economic distress of the 
agricultural population. For similar reasons, the Conference urged the immediate 
abandonment of the proposed resurvey of revenue holdings. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the incorporation of sufficient safe- 
guards against any attempt to interfere with the rights and interests of landholders 
in respect of all permanently settled estates, and for tho proper and adequate repre- 
sentation of tho landholding community in tho provincial and federal lcrgislatures ; 
requesting the landlord to make every attempt to maintain good relations with 
the tenants whose prosperity Bhould be their primary concern : deploring ‘the unsym- 
pathethic attitude taken by His Majesty's government towards tho Hindus of Ben- 
gal inspite of the incontrovertible facts ana figures put forward by them in support 
of their just claims to redress the great wrong done to them according to the 
unilateral agreement, namely, the Poona Pact thrust upon them tunder duress and 
ratified by the Home government contrary to tho clear conditions laid down by 
the Premier in the declaration of 16th August 1932, on the Communal Award” ; 
reiterating Bengal’s legitimate claim in respect of the export duty levied on jute, 
mainly a Bengal produce ; suggesting the establishment of a land mortgage bank 
for landlords and tenants ; tne abolition of the export duty on rice ; and lastly 
requesting the Government to abandan the idea of holding survey settlement opera- 
tions in those districts of Bengal where they have not yet commenced, until the 
economic condition of the people improves. 



All India Library Conlerence 

Opening Day — Calcutta — the 12th. September 1933 


Mr. J. Leiteh Wilson , M. A., I. E. 8., Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, opening the All India Library Conference, which commenced 
its session in Calcutta, on the 12th. September 1933 under the presidentship 
of Dr. M. O. Thomas Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, said : — 

It gives me great pleasure to Join you in your deliberations, and I am very 
grateful to your Chairman and Committee for the undeserved honour they have 
done me in asking me to open this All-India Library Conference. My claim to 
snch an honour is indeed of the slightest, for I can neither boast of the technical 
and intimate knowledge of libraries now demanded for librarians, nor can I lay 
claim, as so many of you gentlemen can, to have taken a personal and active part 
in the development of the liabrary movement. Indeed, I can only justify my pre- 
sence here to-day among you on the ground that, as a student ana as a teacher, I 
acknowledge the important part that the library has played in the past and the 
much more important part that it will be called upon to play in the future in the 
development of educational and cultural interests amongst the people of India, 

That the library is a feature of increasing importance in any system of education 
is now generally admitted, but its place in that system has not always been under- 
stood. It has been said that “while the importance of this library as an educational 
institution is best expressed in the formula ‘self-development in an atmosphere of 
freedom’, the aim of the school is ‘training in an atmosphere of restraint or discip- 
line.’ In the school the teacher is dominant, but in the library the pupil strikes 
out his own line.” 

While this distinction may be said still to hold good, it is not of general 
application. For with the development of new systems of teaching, with the 
introduction of the Dalton Plan and similar methods, the importance of the library 
is stressed, the dominance of the teacher is reduced and the freedom of the pupil is 
increased. 

I personally prefer to describe the importance of the school, college and public 
library in another way so as to bring out their close relationship one to the other. 
In the words of an American colleague : 

‘A school library means for the child a new world of spiritual and cultural ad- 
venture ; it means for the teacher untold increase in resources and power. It means 
for the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision of things intellectual. It 
means for the home new elements of common interest and the development of the habit 
of reading for its aesthetic value alone. It means for the public library a growing 
clientele of intelligent patrons’ : for unless the habit of reading is inculcated in the 
child at Bchool, there will be little or no demand on the part of the adults for a 
public library. It is obvious therefore that those of us who are chiefly connected 
with and interested in the development of public libraries should also be vitally 
Interested in the development on proper tines of the library in the school. At 
present our school libraries are uearly always a mere collection of books and not 
infrequently collections of rubbish. 

There are libraries of different kinds each with its own function to fulfil ana 
its own problems to be solved, but the world has been slow to recognise the value 
of the horary, although the library is no recent development, 

I am tola that in India the existence of libraries can be traced back to the time 
of Harsha. However that may be, even in 191? we find the British Lmrary 
Association at its meeting in London complaining of the scant recognition accorded 
to its labours in the field of education. As one speaker put it “all that we have 
been saying in this Association, since we become articulate, about the importance 
of an efficient system of public libraries in the social and educational life ol tne 
nation we have been saying for the most part to deaf ears.” But I am sure tnw 
no lack of recognition on the part of the others will deter yon from your P ur PJf J 
or allow your enthusiasm in your cause to wane. Indeed, the presence of .so 
persons here to-day, who are eminent in the educational world, is sufficient prom 
of the fact that yon are no longer a few lonely pioneers, but that your labourer* 
ASO now receiving that encouragement and recognition which they deserve. 
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A perusal of your agenda shows that many important questions await discussion 
and many knotty problems clamour for solution. By no means the least of these 
is the proposal to form a permanent All-India Library Association. The advantage 
of such an Association are, I believe, obvious and unquestioned. There is the need 
{or co-ordination of the labours of the various Library Associations throughout 
India-— co-ordination which can be achieved only through the medium of an asso- 
ciation of an All- India character which shall be representative of all the associations 
in India. Again, such an association would do much to stimulate interest in the 
development of the library movement in those parts of the country whero no local 
association exists. I have already referred to the fact that there are libraries of 
different kinds, each with its own difficulties and problems. An All-India Associa- 
tion, such as is proposed, would be in a position to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on developments in the library movement and thus help to solve the problems 
o f its members. Lastly, but not least, such an Association would, I presume, by means 
o. its activities help to remove the all too prevalent idea that a library is merely a 
collection of books. Books by themselves are little or nothing ; they may be merely a 
heap of rubbish. But when books have been made productive by the work of the 
librarian, when they have been selected, classified, catalogued ana intelligently dis- 
played, then and only then do they form a library. It will be seen therefore that 
only when the people have come to realise the meaning and value of the library, 
will the trained librarian take his proper place and receive the recognition that is 
his due m the educational system of the country and he will become the guide and 
friend of the student. 

I do not propose here to discuss the purely technical activities involved in the 
classification and cataloguing of books, but I see from your agenda that you pro- 
pose to consider the systems in various countries, witn a view to recommending 
and supporting the general adoption of the most suitable throughout India. 

It is almost impossible to over-rate the value of the co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion which will emerge from the adoption of the same system throughout this 
country, but 1 venture to emphasise to this Congress their weighty respon- 
sibility, should they record definite conclusions in this matter. The adoption of an 
imperfect or purely local system must inevitably circumscribe the usefulness of the 
library system, whereas the use of a general or universal system will throw open 
the knowledge and experience of the world to the librarian in India and through 
him to the community he Berves. 

Such, I imagine, are some of the duties that await you. It remains only for me 
to wish you all every success in your endeavours, and to assure you that those of 
us who are your fellow-workers in the educational sphere will do what lies in our 
power to assist you in developing and fostering the library movement in India. 

Welcome Address 

Lr. V. AT. Brahmachari , in the course of his welcome address, said 
• !!L n i?T- acce P te< * that a taste for literature is not so much a natural gift as an 
acquired habit, and that the years spor t in an elementary school is the time when 
ft love of reading is implanted by a sympathetic and understanding teacher. It is 
tragic to think of them any boys ana girls through the critical mishandling of tea- 
teftv© school with a deep-rooted aversion to books 1 And if in our schools we 
need trained and illumined teachers, no less do we need in our libraries trained and 
cultured librarians — men of scholarship, men deeply read, men widely acquainted 
with books. They must be first-clAss judges of books, and of books for definite use. 
ihey must be wise guides ; counsellors of readers and inspirers of them. They must 
1,6 ex P£*tB in indexing, classification, organisation, methods of study and research 
ftud other technicalities* This recital of the qualifications which go to make a com- 
petent librarian is sufficient to indicate the leeway we have to maxe up before we 
can take our place in Western standards of library efficiency. At present we have 
not afsupply of professional librarians for the simple reason that|we have notfereated 
a demand for them. I have no doubt this defect will receive attention in the deli- 
berations of your Conference. 

. Again, every artisan needs his implements and his workshop. Books are the 
fltudent’a tools, and the library his laboratory. But books are more than tools. 
As Milton reminds us they are the life-blood of their authors conserved to give 
intellectual life to others. They are onr companions in solitude ; objects of affec- 
tion ; wise counsellors ; givers of solace in times of adversity ; co- sharers in times 
34 
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of prosperity. Something personal seems to grow up around them. As Bacon jputs 
it, libraries are as the shrine where all the relics of ancient saints full of trne virtue 
and that without delusions or imposture are preserved and reposed. “Seated in my 
library.” says the author of “Dream thorpe”, “and looking on the silent faces of 
my books I am occasionally visited by a strange sense of the spiritual and super- 
natural. They are not collections of printed pages. They are ghosts, I take own 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of men and 

things of which it alone possesses knowledge No man sees more company than 

I do. I travel with mightier cohorts round me than ever did Timour or Genghis 
Khan on their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead 
not the living, that attend my levees.” 

Obviously this rhapsody does not allude to all books incidental to libraries. It 
does not, for instance, apply to books of reference and books of that class, which 
though of great utility for the time being, are not meat and drink to the human 
mind. For this reason they should be replaced as soon as they are out of date or 
superseded by newer editions. Nor should a library give bias to one department of 
study or to one class of readers. And, therefore, in your deliberations you will 
naturally take into consideration the affiliation of libraries, an inventory of the 
contents of their shelves, and what may be done for their co-ordination. You will 
likewise bestow thought on leading and circulating libraries, especially such as will 
come to the aid of our small mofussil towns and larger villages. It is quite true 
that the practices and amenities of cities have a tendency to be reproduced in 
country places, but libraries need money, and of that commodity there is not over 
much in our outlying districts. It seems to me that a “great national work may bo 
done through lending and circulating libraries that will carry to the door of our 
ill-inforraecf peasants suitable literature on agricultural matters, on cattle rearing 
and improving on dairy, farming, on hygiene and other allied subjects. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. M. 0. Thomas , Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, in the course of his 
presidential address said 

Those of us who have seen or have known something about the library movement 
in Western countries, and the benefit of such movements to their people almost 
daily long for the birth of an All-India Library movement which would give simi- 
lar advantages to our people. But such a Movement can never come into existence 
merely through individual longing, enthusiasm or effort. The ideal of strong 
Library Movement in this country, which is or should be dear to the heart of 
every librarian and library worker, can be realized only if we unite ourselves into 
a powerful body. The mainspring of an Indian Library Movement cannot be any- 
thing but an Indian Library Association. 

Our endeavour to start an association of this kind, however, is beset with diffi- 
culties. Fortunately, these are not insurmountable especially since we have nothing 
to do with the political, religiouB and sectarian problems which ‘form the real 
stumbling-block to so many of our common endeavours in India. What we really 
need for the establishment of a strong, vigorous and progressive Indian Library 
Association is a will to unite in a worthy cause with an unselfish purpose, sacri- 
ficing cur individual and even our provincial interests for the common good and 
settling our differences of opinion by a frank and honest discussion in a give- and 
take spirit. We shall be able to do this only if we keep our ideal clearly in view 
and that ideal, may I point out, is not so much the safeguarding or advancing 
of our own professional interests as it is the furtherance and promotion of a strong 
Library Movement in this country. 

Now, what does that Movement imply ? It implies a new programme of educa- 
tion for our country which has not yet won recognition or support either of our 
Government or ol our public. It implies a new system of education for all our 

S ' a whether they be men or women, adults or children,, rich or poor, througn tne 
ishment of suitable libraries in our cities, towns, villages, and rural wees* as 
implies a better system of administration of our libraries by a well-educated i anu 
technically trained staff, the securing for the library profession a better status 
by insisting on admitting to the profession only well-qualified persons, maxing 
proper provision for their adequate training, bringing {about a greater co-operauo 
and co-ordination between libraries in various parts of the country, undertaxing 
a regular programme of bibliographical research and compiling bibhograpnies « 
Indian literature. It implies a recognition for our profession as a real educations* 
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faetor and force not only among the masses but also among the highly cultured 
and well-educated people. Above all, it implies the making of libraries in this 
country a truly national concern. 

A movement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspiration it 
can possibly receive whether it ,be from outside or from our own country. But, 
unfortunately, we cannot expect any inspiration to come from the latter source. 
There is very little for us to glory in “The Splendour that was lnd” so far as our 
libraries are concerned. That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libra- 
ries in ancient India ; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and 
patrons of learning giving as much support and encouragement for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of libraries &b they gave for schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. In that respect, we were by no means behind other ancient civilized coun- 
tries, although we cannot boast of libraries like that of King Assur-bani-pal of 
Assyria or those of the Ptolomies of Alexandria which were a real wonder of the 
ancient world. But even the best of ancient libraries or library systems haB nothing 
in it to supply us with the inspiration we need for our Movement. Thoy were not 
libraries in the sense we know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure houses 
of literature sacredly guarded, vigilantly kept from the eye of the vulgar and 
meant only fr>r the chosen few. Even for the educated, the wealthy and the 
leisured classes they were a luxury. While we may take pride in them as the 
achievements of our ancients, we may not look to them for our inspiration and 
example. Neither are the present conditions of our libraries a great improvement 
on those of the past. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and our political 
connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for us |to look to her for 
our inspiration and example rather than any other country. We shall take her 
as our model and shall expect from our Government what the British Government 
has done for the British people. Yet we should not be under the impression that 
the boon will be granted without hard work and importunity on our part. It has 
not been the experience of any country which has a flourishing Library Movement 
to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

What have we got by way of a National Library to compare with the British 
Museum or the national libraries of other nations like the Bibliothequo Nationalo 
or the Library of Congress ? I am in no way belittling the importance of our 
Imperial Library. But is that the best we can expect in the matter of a National 
Library of a great nation £with an ancient civilisation and culture? Can wo find 
our literary treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other 
nations ? Where is our copy right privilege which hardly costs anything to any- 
body ? What is the kind of edifice we have for the housing of our National Library ? 
While the: number of volumes of other national libraries runs into millions, what 
is the strength of the collection of our books and periodicals ? What is the amount 
Bpent annually for their purchase ? These are rather unpleasant) questions, but wo 
hope that within a few yearB our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac- 
tory answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and State Libraries 
we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries have, no doubt, a fairly 
good collection of books ; but the condition of some of them is deplorable. To be 
convinced of the truth of my statement you need only step into one of the biggest 
of them, viz., the Punjab Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come 
out without a feeling of sympathy for its librarian and his staff who have to work 
under such conditions os prevail in that library. No library of its size and impor- 
tance in Great Britain would have been so badiy neglected by the authorities even 
in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not be said about other library facilities in the country. Except 
for our university and college libraries which are intended only for the use of 
teachers and students some special academic libraries which are also exclusive iu 
their use and & few private and public libraries in big cities, the library provision 
in this country 1 b almost negligible. The large majority of oar ordinary educated 
masses is without any library facilities whatever. In fact, there are thousands and 
thousands of fairly literate people in this country who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound rather exaggera- 
ted ; nevertheless, it is true. And there is no regular nation-wide programme for 
extending library facilities for these masses who nave had only the opportunity of 
acquiring an education in primary schools. Our educationists who advocate the 
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cause of compulsory primary education do not seem to be concerned about them 
or the possibility of a large number of them lapsing into illiteracy due to lack of 
provision for educating themselves further. Making such provisions for them and 
maintaining them in a state of literacy seem to be our tack. We should undertake 
It. But what recognition, support or encouragement do we have or can we expect 
for such a task either from our Government or from our people ? We have no 
Library Acts and very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate for 
the purpose of libraries. 

We are several decades behind most Western countries. Can we do anything to 
improve the existing conditions ? Undoubtedly, we can if we follow the Western exam- 
ple and begin our work where they began in the last quarter of the 19th oentury. 
We should get ourselves united and do something more than individual preaching 
of the gospel of libraries. As individual preachers, we are sure to be voices crying 
in the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial efforts ana 
do something on a national scale. We are indeed thankful to our five active provincial 
Associations, e. g., Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Baroda and Andhradesha for the im- 
petus they have given to the Library Movement in this country. As a matter of 
fact, if it were not for their initiative and active efforts, particularly of the Punjab, 
we should not have had the chance of meeting here to-day. May we count on 
these Associatione to serve as the main pillars for the support of the new structure 
of which we are here to-day to lay the foundation. 

If Indian librarianship is really keen on improving its position and making libra- 
ries an educational force in the country, every librarian and library worker will 
welcome the idea of an Indian Library Association and will enlist himself as an 
active member. That done, Bhould make our membership representative in character 
and give us men to work for the promotion of our cause in every part of the 
country. We have also a number of sympathisers in the country, Borne of them quite 
influential in legislatures and with the Government, who are willing to cast in 
their lot with us. Besides these, if we can count on the institutional membership 
of all our libraries, Library Associations and other allied institutions, we shall have 
a membership which will be adequate for carrying on our work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our Executive, If we have an 
active Executive, the membership will take care of itself. The Council of our 
Association will constitute its real strength : it will be its life and blood, and the 
work of our Association will depend upon the energy and enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of our Council. Its progress will be in proportion to the work they do, the 
service they render. Ours will be a fortunate Association if we can succeed in get- 
ting right persons on our council whether they be from the ranks of our profession 
or from outside it. May we hope that our Council will be composed of the elite oi 
Indian librarianship and other unselfish and public-spirited men who will, put their 
heart and soul into the work for the promotion of the ideals of the Association ana 
the achievement of its objects. 

We have every reason to believe that our Government would be quite sympathetic 
towards a movement like ours, but we cannot expect it to take ihe initiative which 
should come from the people. The attitude of our Government would, I presume, 
be the same as that of the Brtish Government towards British Library Movement, 
It will not be taken up till it is found going, Government is naturally cautions 
especially where there is likely to be a financial outlay or need of a fresh taxation. 
Fear of an additional burden of taxation was the stumbling block to the orginai 
British Library Act. The British Government did not want to undertake responsiDi- 
lity for a movement wlrch it had to finance either from existing funds or Dy 
means of fresh taxation. The problem, however, was easily solved by an optional local 
rate. We shall not ask our Government to spend any money on our Movement except 
perhaps for directing and controlling it either from the Federal Centre or from 
Provincial Centres, what we shall ask for the authority of the Government benin 
us, a Library Act which would empower local governments to levy a rate 11 *»ey 
decide to establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the ftm 9P nt |2; *£ e 
rate may entirely be left to the option of local governments. That will solve 
problem of finances and give us an opportunity to show to our Government now 
anxious our people are for the establishment of libraries. , cinvem- 

There are already several hopeful signs of sympathy on the fart of tne «ovei 
ment. The Central Government, I understand, is seriously considering the 
a copy-right library. His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Govern 
of Madras have given their consent for the introduction of a library "ju i 
Madras Legislature. The Punjab Government is evincing a great deal ox interns 
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the Library Movement and what Baroda has done and is doing is well-known to all 
of us. We can certainly expect greater sympathy and help from the Government 
as onr Movement grows ana gathers strength. 

Next in importance to the attitude of the Government comes the attitude of the 
wealthy. The help which liberal-minded rich people of this country can render to 
our Movement will indeed be invaluable. So far philanthropic benefactions in India 
have been mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities* 
Some have been given to educational institutions, but only a few have gone to 
libraries. Among them the Dyal Singh gift needs special mention. Dyal Singh 
Public Library in Lahore is the most outstanding monument of gifts to publio 
libraries in this country. We pay our homage to the memory of such generous 
donors and congratulate the Trustees for the wiBo administration of their funds. 

For a unique example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we shall have to 
go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the world to the gift whieh 
Andrew Carnegie made to libraries. This wise and roost generous giver gave away 
a good portion of his wealth for the establishment and improvement of libraries 
with no thought of a reward except the satisfaction of having given to the public 
the benefits ol that institution which he himBelf enjoyed during the early years 01 
his life. The whole country of Great Britain, and to a great extent the United 
States, Canada and some of the British colonies own their library systems to the 
munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

We need a number of Carnegies in India to-day not only to give us their gifts, 
but also to create an enlightened public conscience. We have perhaps many poten- 
tial ones in the country. But they need to be convinced that public library is one 
of the most essential factors in the education of our nation, that ours is a cause 
worthy of their consideration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives 
opportunity for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. They should bo pre- 
suaded to think that the creation and maintenance of libraries is as good an 
object of philanthropy as the establishment of other educational institutions. Libra- 
ries created by them will ever be standing monuments of their good work and {they 
will always live in the memory of posterity. An Andrew Carnegie, 'or ia Passmore 
Edwards or a Dyal Singh or a Khuda Bux will never be forgotten. 

Now, I have to be very brief in dealing with the other two factors for our suc- 
cess. Fortunately or unfortunately, the destiny of our land lies neither in the hands 
of librarians nor of the rich people, although they both have a part in shaping it. 
Next to the Government, it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legisla- 
tors and others who hold high and responsible offices in the country. Much of the 
progress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If they take 
an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, their sympathy and support would not only give us encourage- 
ment, but also would secure for us the means for the achievement of our objects 
and ideals. What wc can do is to represent our cause to them, but we cannot go 
beyond the lobby* It is for them to secure for the country the much needed 
library legislation. If they refuse, in all probability their successors will do it and 
theirs will :,e the honour for having done the country a great service. A right 
cause cannot be held back for ever. The British Library Legislation which would 
have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had the unauimous consent of the Parlia- 
ment in 1919. We hope however that we will not have to wait for seventy years 
to see the passage of an Indian Library Bill, and we firmly believe that the honour 
for such a Bill will go to ibe legislators of this decade. 

Lastly, we eome to consider the attitude of the masses. It goes without saying 
that the illiterate masses will have no interest whatever in our movement except 
perhaps as a possible beneficial ^institution for their children who may be educated. 
But unfortunately even our educated masses seem to be rather indifferent towards 
libraries. Whether such an attitude is duo to lack of opportunities for knowing the 
advantages of libraries or due to their disinclination for reading we cannot be quite 
sure. But I am inclined to think that when once they begin to enjoy the benefits 
of library facilities, they will be anxious to maintain them even at their own cost* 
That has been conclusively proved by the experience of other countries. Even auch 
advanced people as(those of Great Britain and America were rather indifferent to 
the Library Movement till their public conscience was roused by the Carnegie gifts 
and Government grants, and once they began to know what public libraries meant 
for the country, they never cared to seek for external financial aid* They were 
quite willing to bear the burden themselves. 
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Opening Day — Bombay — 26tb. December 1933 

The All-India Medical Conference opened its tenth annual session at Bombay on 
the 26th. December 1933 under the Presidentship of Dr, M, A. Amaru Over 150 
delegates gathered to participate in the deliberations. 

Dr. Deshmukh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome address, 
referring to the Indian Medical Council Bill, said that it was passed in a hurry by 
an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. As regards the Indian Medical service, 
Dr. Deshmukh observed : “It is a very old service ; but there is another institution 
with a senile outlook, which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern medi- 
cal India. Although started as a military service, it must grab and keep hold of 
as many civil appointments as it can in this country, in spite of the growth of a 
competent medical profession.” 

Regarding the high standard of the present medical education in the country, ho 
thought it was entirely due to the independent medical profession. In conclusion, 
he observed : “The responsibility for improving the condition of our people rests 
with us. May our self-reliance ever grow, and the strength of our unity be utilised 
in the cause of our motherland.” 


The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of Dr. M, A. Ansaris presidential address 
Ladies and Gentlemen,— I thank you heartily ior the high honour that you have 
done me by asking me to preside over the session of the All-India Medical Con- 
ference. It is the highest honour that the profession could confer on a medical 
man and I ask you to believe me that, when I express my gratitude to you for it, 
I am not doing so in any conventional spirit. .. . 

Before I deal with the main problems, I feel I must dispose of a matter mat 
had been exercising the feelings of the medical profession for a long time. The 
Medical Council Bill that had aroused a good deal of controversy and very legiti- 
mate indignation among the members of the Indian medical profession has now 
passed the legislatures. Conceived in a spirit of subservience to outside interests, 
it was, thanks to universal protests, materially modified in the Select Committee. 
But it is at best a compromise. While some of our demands have been accepted, 
there are others that have been postponed for four years. ... 

I do not want to say more on this subject, but I must state three propositions 
that must guide medical policy in India. ^ . , . 

(1) The standard of education must be governed by efficiency and the needs or 
the country without interference from outside interests. 

(9) Reciprocity must mean reciprocity. We do not care much for recognition 
outside on conditions that may compromise our self-respect and if we can ne de- 
nied recognition abroad, we mast have, and exercise, the power to withhold recog- 
nition also. . , , . , ^ M 

(3) Our Licentiates are not a body of medical men to be despised* 
the backbone of the medical profession in relation to the work that the 
has to do. It is they who, as a body, come into contact with, and relieve, no 
sufferings of those who really constitute India. They may not enjoy the advantw 
of what is called “higher education.” but they are a privileged lot trtain 

service is concerned. When we think of them let us not forget -^Ltest 

respects that matter much to the people, they are superior even to the greats 
among us. « A 

Medical problems in the India of to-day, if they are professional, y 6 that 

peremptorily national. The duties of the medical man are so vast and urgent^ 
they must take pronoucced precedence over his professional rights ano ow «* * 
It is, therefore, our duty that I want to emphasise in what I have to say to 1 
to-day. 
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India is a large country, and while she is rich in resources, the tragic paradox 
of the situation is that her people are utterly poor and destitute. They are back- 
ward in education and without those amenities of life and surroundings that are 
guarantee of health, ignorance, destitution, disease and terribly high death-rate are the 
prominent facts, so prominent that they must constitute the main and relevant 
criteria for judging what is being done and determining what ought to be done. 

Judged by the above criteria what is being done is not a magnificent record of 
success but a monument of failure on the part of the State, whose primary duty, 
more important than any other, is the health of the people in its charge. What 
has it done except plead, in season and out, financial stringency ? There is no 
money for any activity that may likely prove of real and extensive benefit to the 
people at large. And yet curiously, there is never a dearth of money for spending 
on salaries the highest and most scandalous in the l world and for squandering on 
other cognate items to show of splendour in the midst of penury— which instead of 
helping only harm because they rob the pcaple of what might otherwise have been 
usefully expended on them. 

The State is not without its departments of Public Health. But they are mere* 
ly part of a miscellany. The imperative importance of such a department cannot 
be minimised in any circumstances and in any country in the world. And when 
we consider it with special reference to a country like India where disease and 
death are the rule more than the exception, public health, in its broadest sense, 
must easily occupy the first place in the administrative scheme, if the State is to 
justify itself. But the position is otherwise. Let any impartial man read that 
illuminating publication the Census Report of India and let him also read the 
official reports issued periodically by Medical land Health Departments. He cannot 
escape the impression that the whole business i», as it were, regarded an unavoid- 
able nuisance to the State. Medical Departments do not represent a desire for 
achievement so much as a mild and apologetic protest against the inconvenience of 
difficulties. 

I sometimes wonder if the duties and responsibilities of the Powers-that-bo 
towards the life and health of our people have been conceived in a spirit of service 
at all. For, the practical expression of service is missing from the discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities. Service to the people is merely a pretext for 
surrounding the so-called servants with luxuries. The peopled needB are recognised 
to the extent that they serve as a contributory incident to the main purpose of 
satisfying the exalted needB of others. Look where you will, the dominating factor 
of policy is the same. 

This Association has, ever since its foundation, been dealing with medical prob- 
lems in India. The main spring of the difficulties we have been deploring and 
pleading against is the indifference of Government, as if the welfare of the country 
and its children were of secondary importance, a mere corollary to the main ques- 
tions of “perstige” “efficiency” and other such necessities of our bureaucracy. 

Take the problem of sanitation and prevention of diseases. Look at them in 
the perspective of the present plight of the people. They demand more earnest and 
practical attention than any so-called emergency. A widespread and thorough 
campaign for the prevention of diseases does not require any argument to prove 
its sharp agency. Diseases are subversive of life itself aud are, therefore, entitled 
to keener consideration than anything else affecting less material conditions of life. 
Preventive diseases are a challenge to the first raison d'etre of a State. Here, how- 
ever, the position is curiously anomalous. There is little organised effort in pro- 
portion to the country-wide needs. There is no national policy in regard to the 
health of the people. What little there is of it is rendered ineffective because the 
bulk of the money goes towards the upkeep of a notoriously top-heavy administra- 
tion run by outsiders. If finances are mainly absorbed in salaries and allowances 
of the few at the head, no wonder that the people’s sufferings should remain 
unameliorated. 

The same is the case with Medical Education aud Medical Research in the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of medical men are required to 2 relieve suffering. 
But the problem of providing the country with such men is being rackled with 
nonchalant leisnreliness, as if it did not exist at all. I do not suggest the possibility 
of a miraculous production overnight to satisfy all needs. 

Repeated protests have been made time and again, not from this platform alone 
against the manner of running medical institutions. The system stands condemned 
because m has been thoroughly demonstrated, the teacher occupies the bulk of 
attention and teaching appointments are made without regard to thoee condition* 
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that alone matter. Efficiency is not regarded as the gniding principle in appoint- 
ment. And the fact of being an Indian serves as a disqualification. 

The spirit of underlying the conduct of Medical Education is not informed by 
a sense of needs either of students or of the country. Yet, our protests have so 
far availed little. 

The need for medical research in India is equally obvious. But the attention 
paid to it and the way it is encouraged leave everything to be desired. Universi- 
ties are notgiven the opportunities for research that in their very nature they are 
entitled to. They are practically ignored. No serious attempt is made to attract 
brilliance and talent which, after all, are the foundations of success. On the other 
hand, they are more or less ignored. The one main source should be the indepen- 
dent medical profession. It remains almost untapped. Indeed, it is discouraged 
for the sake of service men. 

The administration of the Research Fund and the constitution of its controlling 
body are guided by official and racial considerations rather than by those of medical 
science and the people of this country. No wonder that the grants do not bring 
material results in any degree or reasonable proportions. 

Racial discriminations and reservations involving terrible waste of a poor coun- 
try’s money on top-heavy administration are the fundamental features of medical 
policy in India. I do not say that Indians are not entirely excluded. They arc 
being given a chance here and there and the way they have discharged their duties 
not only justifies their inclusion among the “select”, but is also a clear proof of 
the remarkable efficiency of Indians. The number, however, of these Indians serves 
the more glaringly to show the dominance of non-Indians. 

Criticising the topfheavy administration of Research, Sir Nilratan Sarkar said 
in his presidential address to this Conference in 1931 : 

“If the solution of difficult problems be the object of medical research, why 
should we not have a first class worker from France with one.third the salary or 
from Germany with half of what is paid here ? The scale of salaries sanctioned 
for departmental heads at the All- India Institute of Hygiene is double the salary 
of a Nobel-prize man or a Fellow of the Royal Society in some of the Indian 
universities. The top-heavy organisation where the salaries *of the departmental 
heads alone swallow up 70 per cent of the total expenditure of the research insti- 
tutes cannot be called a sound organisation.!’ I need not add anything to the above 
save that Sir Nilratan Sarkar’s criticism applies generally to every aspect of medical 
policy in India. 

This brings me inevitably to the question of the I. M. S. The Civil side of it 
is admittedly indefensible. It has been recognised as such even by the apologists 
of the I. M. S. : yet it is one of the unique characteristics of the administration in 
this country that what is indefensible endures. But since it endures it still finds 
a few pertinacious champions. 

It has been claimed that the I. M. S. in its Civil side constitutes a “Miiiitary 
Reserve”. Actual wars have proved that “Military Reserves” do not (satisfy eveu 
a fraction of medical requirements and that the civil medical practitioner does the 
job, after the briefest and simplest of training as successfully as the Military Doc- 
tor. This is the lesson of the Great War. This is also my own personal experience 
during the Balkan War. The Civil side of the I, M. S. as a Military Reserve is 
thus unduly costly, quite insufficient for war purposes and together superfluous as 
a Military Reserve. , . 

Another reason advanced is racial prejudice. Indian doctors, it is said, do not 
command the confidence of Englishmen and women residing in civil stations. This 
is neither true nor fait. There are to-day about 500 Indian Medical practitioners 
in England. All of them enjoy successful and extensive practice which would not 
be possible, if they did not command the confidence of innumerable Englishmen 
and women. . . 

Here in India almost every one of us knows from personal experience that racial 
considerations do not necessarily enter into the mind of toe average European 
patient. But if there are some Europeans in civil stations of India who have no con- 
fidence in Indians, I do not see why this poor country should jpay so that tney 
may indulge injthe luxury of their racial superiority. And why is it that the prqu" 
dices of a few Europeans should take precedence over the circumstances and po wj 
of the millions ? Do Indians and their poverty— if not their prejudices count ior 
nothing at all ? 

Agitation against perpetuating the I. M. S. as a "dose preserve - has f>ce“ 
Universal and persistent. What is the result ? Inspite of the superiority of Indians, 
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M revealed in open competitions, the service remains European and its position 
and prospects have been farther strengthened as if in defiant response to the 
demands of India. 

I count among the members of the I. M. S. many friends and I recognise that 
some of them are in talent and sense of responsibility, an honour to the medical 

S rofession. I say this because I want to stress the fact that the Indian Medical 
ervice, as at present constituted, has no justification from the point of Indian 
requirements. The service is European and the requirement is not based on quali- 
fications relating to the special needs and problems of the people. Yet I. M. 8. 
officers are the monopolists of all the high and responsible posts with salaries that 
are a contract to the usual apology of lack of funds. Imagine a country where 
medical problems are in charge of luxuriously paid outsiders, while there is no 
dearth of indigenous talents to do the job much more effectively and at a definitely 
less cost. A few weeks ago, three retired officers of the Indian Medical Service gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. I quote the following two extracts 
from the press reports of their evidence : 

“Col. Baird expressed the opinion that medical relief in India was undenting a 
decided deterioration which he ascribed to four factors, namely, the tendency of Minis- 
ters to interfere in details of medical administration, decrease in British personnel, 
incompetence and mismanagement by local authorities and waRte of public money 
in fostering the Ayurvedic and Unani system which was like asking the army 
commander to raise and equip a corps of archers when machine-guns were urgently 
wanted”. 

“Lieut-Col. Broome, dealing with medical education, expressed the opinion that 
Indian isation in medical colleges was too rapid and urged that as long as Western 
medicine was taught In India the majority of professional appointments should be 
filled by Europeans”. 

These extracts are illuminating. They reveal the I. M. S. in its true light. They 
prove how utterly unsympathetic and anti-Indian the service is in every respect. 
This is the spirit animating the I. M. 8. and yet India is invited gratefully to 
pay for it 1 

Nor has the State recognised our needs, in the matter of the provision of drugs 
and instruments. Bad health renders the demand for drugs and instruments 
proportionately greater. National poverty means that they should be cheap and 
available easily, yet the one thing that is lacking is encouragement to the manufactnro 
of indigenous drugs, instruments and accessories. In every country in the world 
“swadeshi” is regarded as an obligation of the State. So far little has been done in 
India to show that the obligation is recognised. Not that we are without potential 
resources. This is evident from the efforts being made in Bengal, Bombay, and 
elsewhere. These efforts could supply much of our wants at far Jess expenditure of 
money but the patronage of the medical departments of the Government is not 
there. This is unfortunate and a very difficult obstacle in the way, but the independent 
Medical Profession can help materially in popularising Swadeshi drugs, instruments 
and accessories. 


I must r< fer here to the Drags Enquiry Committee. It was appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1930 to inquire into the conditions of the Drug trade and profession. Lt. 
Colonel Chopra, the Chairman of the Committee and his colleagues went, with 
commendable zeal and earnestness, into the whole question. In 1931 they submitted 
to the Government of India their report containing comprehensive and valuable 
recommendations relating to the control of traffic in inferior, inert and even 
adulterated medical products, the passing of a Drugs Act and other allied questions. 
Two years have passed without any action having been taken on those recommenda- 
tions. The report, I believe, has met with its inevitable destiny— it has been shelved 
for want of sufficient funds. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was impatient about a Medical 
Council Bill because he was jealous of ‘‘India's honour abroad” and desperately 
anxious about "efficiency at home”. He evidently does not realise that India's 
health depends on the efficiency of drugs. 

But we cannot wait until Government discover the truth that control over the 
quality of drugs is more vitally important than control over qualifications of doctors 
amd take up the questions in right earnest in their own time. Thinks, again, to Lt. 
OoL Chopra, a strong organisation under his presidentship has been formed under 
the name of the “Indian Pharmaceutical Association”. It proposes to work in the 
spirit of Colonel Chopra’s recommendations to fight, as far as possible, the evils by 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It is also possible that t hi organisation and aetin- 
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ties of the Indian Pharmaceutical Association may stimulate Government also to 
action. I wish Oolonel Chopra and his Association all success and commend it to your 
hearty support. 

There is another more or less allied problem which should be noted here. 

The country requires a few hundred thousand medical men to fight diseases. 
Present educational institutions will take an indefinitely long time to Bupply even a 
fraction of the number. With due deference to the I. M. S. and its spokesmen, who 
would wait long and patiently for the preparation of the requisite number of 
“machine-guns* to fight the monsters that are already playing havoc with our 
people, the very obvious thing to do was to tap indigenous resources. That has not 
been done. There are in the country a few medical institutions teaching the 
Ayurvedic and Unani system of medicine on modern lines and they in- 
clude in their curricula modern scientific subjects. The Government, if conscious of 
their responsibility for the relief of distress and suffering, and faced with the lack of 
allopathic resources, should have done their best in encouraging these institutions. 
But little has so far been done in that direction. There are Ayurvedic institutions 
in Madras, Benares and Galcutta. There is the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College 
in Delhi with which I am personally connected and about which I can speak with 
knowledge. It was my privilege to be associated with its founder, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, in his great work. The Institution is a magnificent tribute to the remarkable 
genius of that great Indian. He combined in himself the qualities of a Hakim 
gifted with a sense of realisation of the value of modern methods. He also saw the 
problem facing India, and with realism and far-sightedness that were characterBitic 
of him he saw the solution too. He, therefore, started the Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbi College. 

Conditions being what they are, I am not quite sure that we can fight the 
misery of our people on a countrywide scale except through men and women 
trained by such indigenous institutions. They will be efficient enough to fight the 
general diseases that are the ban of Indian life. They can be trained in less time 
and at less cost and they will be valuable to the general body of the population. 
Indeed, it is these medical men who can constitute the answer, in the present con- 
ditions, to the crying needs of rural India. But I have yet to know that the State 
recognises in any adequate manner the significance of indigenous institutions. 

There is another cognate matter : about drugs. Thanks to the far-sightedness 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan, we have got, attached to the Tibbi College, an Institute for 
conducting research on the drugs of the Ayurvedic Unani Tibbi pharmacopoea 
on modern scientific lines. They have already succeeded in doing some valuable work 
in connection with a number of drugs. The potential value of an institute of such 
kind need not be emphasised. Yet, like the parent institutions and other similar 
institutions elsewhere, the research institute lacks finances and recognition. 

I have dealt above with problems that face us in connection with the health of 
the people as also the main difficulties in the way. For a full and complete solu- 
tion we have to wait for more auspicious times, rather more auspicious circum- 
stances. Meanwhile, something has to be done. As medical men and women we 
owe a duty to our people which is as great as the profession is noble. Bad health, 
bad sanitation and nign mortality are a challenge to our sense of duty. Governmen- 
tal indifference has made that challenge doubly compelling. We have to take it up* 

Major Naidu in his presidential address at the Lucknow sessiou of our Associa- 
tion has offered a scheme of National Medical Service with the spirit of which I 
am in entire agreement. We can certainly organise a corps of medical men who 
will be soldiers, missionaries and propagandists of health. There are medical practi- 
tioners, brilliant, efficient, energetic and enthusiastic young men, who are wasting 
their time and talent in larger towns. I have always tried to impress upon those ot 
such men wiih whom I have come in contact, the value to them as also to their 
people, of turning their attention to smaller towns and district headquarters. There 
they not only command a good practice but will also get the opportunity of doing 
a larger service to their people. If each district has one such man he can suc- 
ceed substantially in organising medical help to the whole district. He can ge* 
assistance for the Teshils and Ayurvedic and Unani Hakims for groups of villages. 
With influence that service to sick and suffering humanity inevitably commands, 
he can not only organise medical relief effectively but he can also do much valu- 
able work in propaganda about sanitation and other matters connected wun ™ 
prevention of diseases. And, if he is enthusiastic, earnest, and selfless enougo, 
response— even financial response— will not be very slow in coming* I must re»w 
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here e remarkable instance of selfless service of which I have personal knowledge. 
Not far from Delhi there is a town which was cho3en by a missionary lady as the 
field of her work. She arrived with literally nothing. She received the hospitality 
of one of the inhabitants who gave her a couple of rooms in his house. The lady 
started her hospital work with bagged and borrowed and otherwise improvised 
medicines and mat to serve aB a patient’s bed. Within 10 years, the lady has 
succeeded to the extent of having a hospital, well-equipped not only for the needs 
of out-door but also for those of a large number of indoor patients of the town. 
Her spirit of service was her only original asset. But it brought her, in fulness 
of time, everything else. It is this missionary spirit that I appeal for and I want 
to see in our young men and women. Given this spirit, we can at least bring 
under control the sufferings of the people. The scheme that I have in mind con- 
templates the man at the district headquarters as the central unit. He will have 
his assistants and colleagues in the towns and villages. The district units can be 
co-ordinated into a provincial organisation and the provincial organisations will 
work under the central authority of the Indian Medical Association. This can serve 
as the nucleus of an All-India scheme. It can be developed on all sides. And, if 
this Association accepts the principle, a sub-committee can thrash out the details. 
The whole point is that we must mobilise all the existing resources, indigenous 
and otherwise, to get the maximum results. Once we start the thing, it is, in my 
opinion, so certain of success that financial and other help will speedily be forth- 
coming to make our non-official campaign against disease and ignorance growingly 
extensive as well as intensive. 

We must feel, feel actively and continuously, our duties to our people, who are 
extraordinarily poor and helpless. And we must approach our collective duty in 
the spirit of co-operation and selfless service. I deeply regret to have to say it, but 
I have noticed the prevalence of evils that are unworthy of our profession. Profes- 
sional life has been increasingly yielding to the desire for material gain as its 
motive force. It makes inevitably for the spirit of rivalry. 

I do not mean thereby that the profession is in a state of rotten deterioration. 
Qualitatively, the Indian medical man or woman still compares, I am proud to 
claim, favourably with his or her contemporaries in many of the advanced 
countries of the world. But the evil poisons have entered the body and they must 
be checked before they assume grave proportions. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 27th. December 1933 

Several resolutions touching the medical profession were adopted by the 
Conference to-day. 

The Conference resolved that a scheme of National Health Insurance on lines 
similar to that in the West be drawn up. 

The Conference urged the authorities controlling hospitals in India to alter the 
existing system, with a view to securing free treatment only for the poor and the 
levy of charges on those who are able to pay. 

The Conference condemned the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, as it does not 
satisfy the demands of the profession, and stressed that unless the Act is radically 
altered, it would remain unacceptable to the profession. 

By another resolution an increase in the number of elected members, both 
graduates and licentiates, on the Provincial Medical Councils, was demanded. 

The next resolution demanded that no members of the Indian Medical Service, a 
purely military service, should be employed oo the Civil side. 

The views expresssed in the memorandum of British Medical Association and in 
the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by members of the Indian 
Medical Service were condemned by the Conference as “misleading, unwarranted by 
facts, dictated by self-interest and prompted by a narrow racial bias”. 

The sixth resolution recommended that open competitive examinations for recruit- 
ment to the Indian Medical Service, Bhould be immediately resumed, and held only 
in India. 

The next resolution approved of the main recommendations of the Drags Enquiry 
Committee in regard to the establishment of schools of pharmacy in every province 
m India. 

. The last resolution approved of birth-control, and the education of the public in 
the Intenet of the health of the women of India. 



THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
He AD India Women's Conference 

Opening Day — Calcutta— 27th. December 1933. 

, A boot 200 delegates from all parts of India attended the eighth session of the All* 
India Women’s Conference held on the 27th. December at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Lady Abdul Quadir of Lahore. Her Highness Maharani 
Sucharu Devi, of Mayurbhan j, was the chairman of the reception committee. Rajkumari 
Amrit Kuar read messages from among others, the Countess of Willingdon, who 
regretted her inability to attend the session, and Mahatma Gandhi, who wrote “I 
have always felt that service of the poor is the special prerogative of women. 1 
hope, therefore, that this conference will take special note of Harijan service. With- 
out a the active co-operation of women the removal of the curse of untouchability is 
an impossibility.’ Besides others, Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu , Sir Hassan Suhrawardy and 
Prof. Radhahrishnan addressed the gathering. The following is the text of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Lady Abdul Quadir : — 

The Presidential Address 

My acquaintance with the English language is not extensive and the only Indian 
language with which I am familiar is Urdu. I would have been happier if I could 
have addressed you in Urdu, but my friend Rani Rajwadi, the able and devoted 
organising secretary of this Conference, advised me to read the address in English, 
as it would be more easily understood in Calcutta. I wish I knew the sweet 
language of your Province and of Your great poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, and 
could address the ladies of Bengal in their mother tongue, but as unfortunately I 
do not know it, I have to read to you an English translation of my address in Urdu. 
I may be permitted to say a word here about the need of a common language, 
if we want to make real progress toward the goal before us. I think the Hindus- 
tani language has a greater claim on our attention in our meetings, than English, 
and it is a pity that stress has not been laid in our Conference on the necessity 
of using it more freely as the medium of discussion and exchange of ideas. I 
think this question, which I am touching incidentally, raises a problem of the 
highest importance for the good of our country. Our leaders have long felt the 
need of adopting a common Indian language for the whole of India, which every 
province may learn, in addition to its own. It is generally recognised that the 
unity of language is one of the most essential features of a common nationality. 
It has also been indicated on more occasions than one, that Hindustani alone has a 
chance of being utilised for this purpose with success. I remember that about this 
time in 1917, there was a great gathering of Indian leaders in this very town, when 
the Congress, the Muslim League and the Muslim Educational Conference were 
all holding their sittings here. At the end of their sittings a combined meeting of 
the representatives of these public bodies was held at which Mahatma Gandhi 
advocated the need of a common Indian tongue and was supported by other leaders, 
including Mrs. Barojini Naidu. Sixteen years have elapsed since resolutions to this 
effect were passed, but unfortunately our thoughts have been so absorbed by other 
things that we have not advanced one step towards the goal of a common language. 
We must, therefore, as sincere well-wishers of our mother-land try to achieve this 
object. I pass on now to a consideration of the questions which are our m&io 
concern, that is, education and social reform. , 

So much has been said on these subjects from time to time that they had come 
very trite, but if you ponder seriously over them, they present fresh, problems every 
day, which are bristling with difficulties, the solution of which requires the service* 
of the best brains among us _ , .. ^ 

One of the most important questions is what should be the type of education ro 
women. I think there can be no two opinions now as to the unsuitability oi 
existing scheme of studies to the needs of girl students. It was meant reauy * 
boys and is now becoming out of date even for them. It is more so for g™* 
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may be all right for some girls, who want to seek employment as teaehera in sohools, 
bnt for the majority of them a line adapted to their particular needs must be 
chalked oat, so that they may be able to complete their studies in a shorter period 
and may acquire knowledge which may Ibe of use to them in their domestio life and 
in the bringing up of their children. In addition to this they should possess some 
general knowledge which may enable them to be wide awake and useful citizens of 


Heir motherland. 


Among the educational achievements of our Conference lie the starting of the 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi, where girls from various parts of India receive train* 
ing as teachers. Its scheme of studies is different to that of the ordinary arts 
colleges and the institutions elsewhere. I understand that the number of pupils 
under training in the Lady Irwin College, which began with twelve girls, has al- 
ready risen to about forty, which is quite a good start. In fact, I am told that 
demand for admission to the college is growing and several applications have been 
refused for want of accommodation in the present building, which is a rented house 
and has not got room for more. There is also the difficulty of want of sufficient 
funds. I think it would be a great help to the College, if we could secure Borne 
Government building in Old Delhi for its use. 


Having referred to the institution which has been established to help the type 
of higher education suited to the needs of women, I wish to say a word about 
another type of institution needed for the majority of girls, whose circumstances 
require that they should aim at nothing more than elementary education coupled 
with a training in some useful handicrafts. I believe the time has come for an 
organised effort for the spread of such education and we require a large number of 
schools, teaching not only reading and writing, but also imparting vocational 
training of a practical kind, on economic lines. 

Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with the idea of adding to 
their accomplishments, but the increasing struggle of life clearly shows that the 
time is not far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to 
be their own bread-winners, and when marriage will no longer be considered as 
the only career for girls. We should equip them for the coming period, when many 
of them will have to live a life more or less independent of men. 


Ladies and gentlemen, these schemes require money before they can be tran- 
slated into realities, and the question is, where is it to come from. One source 
which must be tapped and which has not been sufficiently tapped in any part of 
India, is the securing of our proper share of tbe money set apart for education by 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. While gratefully acknowledging what 
Government has done to help female education in all parts of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the help has been far from commensurate with the 
requirements of the situation. 

So far the great difficulty in the way of social reform has been the appalling igno- 
rance that prevails among the masses in our country, and nothing but wide-spread 
education can dispel it. A campaign for the enlightenment of the masses is needed 
aud it requires an army of workers. Though a great deal of work has been done 
in the past and is being accomplished now by honorary workers, to whom we are 
extremely grateful, a devoted band of paid and duly trained workers will be needed 
if a vast campaign aiming at speedy results in all parts of the county is undertaken* 


One of the means of spreading knowledge, which has already been tried with 
success, is the education of adults, but it will have to be carried on much 
more extensively as well as intensively in order to prove effective. 


Another direction in which work is needed is propaganda by means of the 

? ress. At present the press in India is practically in the hands of men. 
n drawing attention to this I do not wish to be ungrateful to our brothers 
who control the press. I acknowledge with thanks that their attitude 
towards our aspirations has been full of sympathy and they have 
tned to help us in the great task we have set before us. what I wish to empha- 
sise » the need of making a greater use of the agency of the press by women* by 
making literary contributions in the existing newspapers and magazines, in support 
of our claims and by starting newspapers and journals conducted by women to 
promote our interests. We have some magazines edited by women iu Urdu and 
Hindi and other vernaculars. I should like to see them strengthened and improved* 
so that we may have a powerful voice iu shaping public opinion. 
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PUBLIC Opinion 

Th® importance of a healthy public opinion is not often adequately realised. 
^L“ wur °\?i 80cla L re *? r ® de P® nd on it for their success. Take, for instance, a 
raorm on which our Conference has been so keen ; that is, the discontinuance of 
milSL : r aarri ¥t* ^ ot * on £ a ^° tbe Legislature passed the Sarda Act, penalising 
tISu*? 68 b ® fc ^ ee “ .persons below a certain age. The organisations of women in 
fci21V upp 95 led j tlie . Production of this measure in the Legislative Assembly and 
nave since its adoption fe}t a legitimate pride in their achievement, but it has been 
mu in some quarter that its practical effect so far has been comparatively small. In 
° p, . D10n is due to the fact that sufficient efforts have not been made 
■oppiemcnt this legislation by educating public opinion. I believe that in matters 
oi social reform, methods of persuasion lead slowly but surely to success. 


Use of the Cinema 

n?n£.! a,U T a ^L e . f a K enc y> which can be used for the purpose of propaganda is the 
cinema. 1 think we can utilise it with advantage. If educational films are shown 
ro women in towns and villages, and special films are prepared for them throwing 
ljg^fc on subjects connected with social reform, I believe we can do much more 
■Liun? period than through a long course of teaching by meanB of books. I 
should like to see a distinct branch of activity started under the auspices of this 
r”® 08 ™ * permanent sub-committee placed in charge of it. That committee 
Mowa mste it its business to have interesting stories or dramas written, showing the 
°* CU8tomB we “ke to discourage or condemn. Similarly, if popular songs 
ana poems are composed condemning bad customs and commending reforms, and 
if® translated ,n different vernaculars prevailing in our country, I think very good 
results can be achieved. J 6 


Reform of Customs 

Among the social reforms, that are urgently needed in all parts of the country, 
is the reform of customs ^relating to the celebration of marriages and to ceremonies 
connected with births and deaths. With very rare exceptions, the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, all follow customs which are extravagant and 
ruinous. Social reformers have been advocating that simplicity 'and economy 
should be observed on these . occasions, and in theory every one agrees with them, 
but in practice the surrounding pressure proves too much for all of us, and some 
of the best people among us do exactly what their less enlightened sisters and 
brothers do. I do not think that it will be an exaggeration to say that at least 
half of the great burden of indebtedness in our country, particularly in rural 
areas, is due to the unnecessary expenses incurred in keeping up customs, which 
are either relics of days of barbarism, or have outlived their uses. By keeping them 
up we are adding to the economic poverty and misery of our country. It must be 
remembered that the responsibility of us women, so far as the reform of customs 
is concerned, is parhaps greater than that of men. The influence of their women 
folk Is often pleaded by men as an excuse for the observance of customs, which 
they can no longer justify as reasonable, and I must say that this plea is not 
unfounded. If women’s organisations make a real and earnest effort to get rid 
of extravagance on useless ceremonies, they will Jbe doing a service of the 
greatest magnitude to our country. 


Right of Inheritance 

Another important reform advocated by us in this Conference is that women 
should be allowed to inherit property. We have tried to get a measure recognising 
women’s rights of inheritance passed in the Assembly, but our efforts have not yet 
met with success. I have no doubt, however, that there is a growing volume of 
opinion behind our reasonable demand and we are bound to get it, if we continue 
to press it. This is a matter in which the interests of Hindu and Muslim women 
are equally affected, though in theory Muslim women have already got, under 
their personal law, what their Hindu sisters are asking for, through legislation, as 
you all know under the law of Islam, females are entitled, along with males, to a 
share of inheritance and in families that still cling to their law, they do get is, 
but in many parts of India a custom has sprung up depriving women of tnejr 
shares. It is necessary for us, therefore, to insist that in case of Muslim, women 
the Islamic law as to the share of females may be given effect to in practice, * nu 
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a new law may be passed for the benefit of Hindu women, to enable them to get 
their share of the property of their husbands and parents. 

Women’s Franchise 

Sister delegates— I hope you will not think that I am unmindful of the value of 
political advancement, because I have not made any mention of the political 
aspirations of our sex. We are proud to have in our ranks women who have 
worked side by side with our men in the political struggle that has been goings on 
in India for some time past. We have among us women who are keen political 
workers and have made great sacrifices in the cause of freedom. I have, however, 
advisedly refrained from venturing in the domain of politics, because from the 
beginning this Conference has decided to eschew politics. It appears that the 
reason underlying this decision is sound. For popularising the cause of education 
or for bringing about social reform you require to eulist the sympathies of all, 

irrespective of caste or creed or shades of opinion. On the other hand, in the arena 
of politics, there is a great clash of interest and sharp divergences of opinion. It 
would have been detrimental to the development of the feeling of unity and 
strength, on which we can now justly pride ourselves, if controversial political 
questions had been included in our programme. In fact, it is because we have 

not allowed ourselves to be divided, that we have been able to show remarkable 
unanimity on an important question like franchise of women, which is a part of 
politics but which has such an important bearing on education and reform that we 
could not leave it unconsidered. We formulated our opinions on this question, and 
our representatives who gave evidence before the Indian Franchise Committee, 
insisted on adult franchise as the ideal to be aimed at, and demanded equal 
opportunities for both sexes, In other words, our demand was that sex should not 
be made a ground of disability. 

Disappointed 

This year our Conference, in conjunction with the two other important organi- 
sations of women, that is, the Women’s Indian Association, and the National 

Council of Women in India sent delegates to give evidence before the Joint Select 

Committee in England, and they repeated the demands already made by us, with 
certain modifications. We are disappointed to find that our claims have received 
very inadequate recognition, and the franchise proposed for us is even less than 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee. I would, however, advise the women’s organisations to remember that even 
in advanced countries of the West, the task of women seeking to secure their 
rights has been uphill, and we Bhould not be discouraged by the tardy recognition 
of our claims. We should utilise the opportunities that we have got and go ou 
asking for more, trusting in the rightness and strength of our cause. 


Resolutions— Second Day — the 28tb. December 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference this afternoon a resolution was passed 
expressing '•ondemnation of war as a crime against humanity and whole- 
hearted sympathy with all who were striving honestly for world disarmament. 

Moving the resolution, Rajkumary Amrit Kuar hoped the spirit of nnity and 
all-embracing love for humanity would be the keynote and guiding spirit of the 
women of India. 


Mrs. Cousins, seconding, characterised India as the most peaceful country and 
added that the Women’s Conference had by its own actions proved its right to 
bring forward a resolution of support to world peace. 

Mrs. 8arojini Naidu , supporting, said no Indian could be loyal to India and 
yet be sectarian and narrow in spirit. The ideal and genius of India had always 
been the inclusion and not exclusion of universal thought and culture. Only they 
understood the fundamental ideal preached by the world teachers of the indivisible 
oneness of man and mastered the spirit, they could give a mandate for the world 
to atop war. No matter whether it was a temple or mosque or church or fixe 
•hrme, let them transcend the barriers that divided man from man but were 
powerless to separate woman from woman. She was speaking an element of truth 
on which was founded the civilization of humanity. 


Include a woman delegate 


The Conference also demanded the inclusion of its representative in the Govern, 
fluent of India delegation to Geneva. 
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Third Day— The 29th. December 

At to-day’s sitting of the Conference, several resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing educational, social and labour reforms. 

The resolution on franchise, which was moved by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, reiterated 
the demand regarding franchise and status of women in the future constitution 
placed before the Joint Committee by the representatives of the Conference. 

It was also resolved that, after the publication of the Joint Committee’s report, 
a special session of the conference, to which representatives of the National Council 
of Women should be invited, be called to determine the attitude to be adopted in 
case the demand was ignored. 

Fourth Day— The 30th. December 

The Conference concluded its session this after-noon after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the removal of untouchability, the abolition of capital 
punishment, rural reconstruction and compulsory registration of dais and 
midwives. The resolution on birth control which was adopted by a large 
majority roused much enthusiasm in the conference and about two dozen speakers 
participated in the debate speaking in favour or against. 

Office-bearers elected 

Rani Raj wadi waB elected President for the next year and Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee 
was elected Organising Secretary while Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Doctor Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mrs. Faridunji were elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

discussion on Birth-control 

After a lively debate to-day, in which more than two dozen speakers participated, the 
Conference by a huge majority passed the resolution favouring birth control, No lew 
than two dozens of speakers dwelt upon the subject and either supported or opposed 
it. Discussion was initiated by Mrs. S. N . Hoy, who first sought to meet the arguments 
that were advanced generally against it either on grounds of morality or because it 
waB considered that the discussion of the subject was indecent. These persons still 
believed in antiquated ideas and thought that there was something almost criminal 
and wicked about the subject. Those who opposed the subject on religious grounds, 
according to Mrs. Roy, did not realise that religion was based on comparative ideas 
and that true religion could almost hold its own and yet be in the vanguard 
of progress. There was still another section of people who thought, 
that knowledge of the subject would give an impetus to loose living and moral 
turpitude. The tragedy of the situation was that those people who would have a 
liking for loose living were not generally influenced by conferences like theirs, nor 
by knowledge obtained in clinics. 

Mrs. 8 . Mehta , supporting the resolution, said that whatever be the angle of 
their vision, if they wanted to look at it either from the economic, the eugenic or 
the medical point of view they could not but come to the conclusion that birth 
control was absolutely necessary. As regards the fuss of the moralists, Mrs. 
Mehta said that birth control would improve the chance in life and physique of 
their children and it would slow down the rate of multiplication. 

Miss Rani Ghosh , who opposed the resolution, said that it appeared to her to 
be undignified for the Conference to discuss openly a subject which should be 
settled between the husband and the wife privately. Bhe could well remember the 
agitation they had when the subject came up for discussion in Madras and also in 
Lucknow when the resolution on the subject was carried by a great majority. But 
she would enquire what practical work had been effected by the Conference in tne 
direction within the course of a year or two. 1f 

Mrs. A . Kale , supporting the resolution, said by way of introducing herseii 
that she was the mother of five children. While she found it to be a matter oi 
wonder that most of them who opposed the resolution were unmarried, meny o* 
them were under the wrong impression that birth control meant birth prevention. 
Nobody would bother about a number of children if adequate provision for tneu 
upbringing could be arranged for. Nobody would question the one civilisation uj* 
was ^developed in India once when other nations like pilgrims bad to come to 

Mim KMmSifa Begum Ferozuddtn of Lahore strongly opposed the 
and said that if birth control was advocated to save India from over population* 
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why was the Conference then backing up widow remarriage instead of pleading for 
birth control T To save the lower classes from producing too many children, the 
best method would be to educate them and raise their standard of living and 


best method would be to educate them and raise their standard of living and 
morality. **Teach them”, she said, "Brahraacharya and Atma Samyama” (sdf-con- 
trol) which had been the key-note of Indian education. Only then you would 
be able to elevate your land. You could never”, she concluded, “raise a nation by 
moral education. 

Dr. Tagore’s Lecture 

“Women’s place in civilisation” was the subject of the poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s address to the Conference. The poet said: ‘Man having the 

advantage over woman in a comparative freedom from biological obiiga- 

toons could devote his unhampered leisure in constructing civilization which natur- 
ally followed in a large measure his own temperament and tendencies, and woman 
for ages was constrained to adjust herself to the narrowness of sphere allowed to 
her. At the present stage of history civilisation has become primarily masculine, a 
civilisation of power in which woman from her captivity spends her surplus wealth 
of emotion in the merely decorative purpose of society. Therefore, this civilisation 
has lost its balance and is moving by hopping from war to war trampling helpless 
life on its path under its drunken tread. Its motive force of constant coercions 
in big scales for the sake of results of absurdly vast dimensions entailing an appall - 
ing number of human sacrifices. To-day we find this uncadenced civilisation 
crashing at a tremendous speed along a perilous slope, knocking against unforeseen 
catastrophes, never knowing how to stop, and at last the time has arrived when 
woman must step in anti impart her life-rhythm to this reckless movement of 
power. A, man s iuterest in his fellow-beings becomes real when ho finds in them 
some special form of usefulness or striking gift of powers, but woman feels Inte- 
rest in her fellow-beings because they are human, not because of some particular 
purpose which they can serve. Her exuberance »of vital interest is spontaneously 
expressive. Fortunately for us, our everyday world has the subtle and unobstrusive 
beauty of the commonplace and wc have to depend upon our own sensitive mindB 
to realise its wonders which are modestly reticent. If we can pierce through the 
exterior wo find that the world In its common place aspects is a miracle. We 
realise this truth intuitively through our power of love and women through this 
ppwer discover that the object of their love and sympathy, in spite of its ragged 
disentge of triviality, baa infinite worth for which life itself can be sacrificed. 
!n#i^S„.i 0m 'ru tlc t wor t • ? world where every individual finds his worth as an 

individual. Therefore hiB value is not the market value but the inherent value 
ox reality which is for love to discover, that is to say, value that God in his in- 
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‘wi. D 8 . u P e ^ fit-lal jeeion of the merely decorative by man’s aggressive athle- 
Tn 1 t»?« « ♦ 18 ? a ega neces f ar y In civilisation than man, possibly more so. 

Bt K?. of . h « tor y mai ! j B asserting his masculine supremacy and buil- 
nrJLfh 0 TT Wer , 8 civilisation with stone blocks ignoring the living principle of 
He ca , nnot together crush woman’s nature into the dust. It Is not that 
I* merely seeking to-day her freedom of livelihood, straggling against man’s 
°°°P° y o f . b ”? ine y> but against man’s monopoly of civilisation. The monster 
mdmn°iC to r 8 c E® akln « groaning along life’s highway spreading misery 
■mri,? ,n 'rfc ,0 ?‘ ^ or ’ 1 mu8t ^ ave . 8 P®e3 and profit before everything else in the 
ffidn? er a^ W °rf 1 mU8t £ 0me m i°., the bruished and maimed world of the 
individual. She must claim each one of them as her own— the useless and in 

sen^ f W fc ieBt on? worl d with itB insulted individuals has 

SJUL 11 ? ft SP eal to he F* 111686 individuals must find their true value and raise thLiS 
^6 sun and renew ther faith In God’s love through wom“’s”w“ K 

S ™S»P , d2sa: 



their ow5. The rudely elbowW.^ of ^Tentless rapaiitv °S 

» generous s communion of minds and means when InSiviSiials wifi noth* »li n ^ ?i 
be terrorised into abject submission by ideaiistie b ull i es oomnelfai SJ .i 0 ?®* *° 
physiognomy in s gigantic mask of a nebulous abStaStiom ^ W *o lose their own 


Tie Calcutta Women's Conference 


The annual constituent meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India 
Women s Conference, convened tb consider various questions of educational and 
social reform for women, was held at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on the 
7th. November 1933, under the Presidency of Mrs, P. K. Roy, 

.. Th® meeting was largely attended by ladies representing different communities of 
the city. 

. After the annual report and accounts of the local committee for the year pre- 
vious were adopted, the meeting passed the following resolutions relating to Bocial, 
educational and political reform 

L Since education is the only means of removing ignorance, superstition and 
war which are the true enemies of all advance, an intensive campaign of mass 
education should be undertaken through private endeavour, legislation and local 
bodies. 

2. (a) That in view of the constant increasing number of girls from 15 to 20 
who come to Calcutta to pursue their academic studies at the University and who 
reside m College hostels, this meeting is of opinion that those hoBtels are not su- 
fficiently numerous or well-managed (with a few exceptions). 

f®) That the parents and guardians of these girls should be urged to co- 
operate with the University and the Colleges in recognising the necessity for care- 
ful guidance both as regards health and morals for adolescent girls and that with 
this aim they should request the University to create a post for a qualified woman 
to supervise all recognised hostels and to keep them in touch with the University. 

3. The Calcutta constituency in conference resolves that some form of scienti- 
fic physical culture under trained teachers should be made compulsory and suitable 

S mes be encouraged in every possible way in girls’ schools and homes ; women 
ving realised that the future of the nation depends on the health and physique 
of its mothers. 

4. This Conference of the Calcutta constituency supports the revised joint 
memorandum of the All-India Women’s Conference regarding the status and 
enfranchisement of women which besides other points, urges that the recognition 
Of the principles of equality between men and women should find a definite place 
* 0 ® declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship in the constitution act, and 
that the extension of franchise for women should be giving votes to all women in 
urban areas in addition to literacy and property qualifications as proposed in the 
memorandum. 

5. The Calcutta constituency begs to bring to the notice of the All-India 
Women’s Conference the shameful nature of the posters which are being displayed 
in this country to advertise picture-theatre films. That such posters should be 
displayed is a source of real danger to the young manhood and womanhood of 
India, and it is imperative that we who represent the women of India should take 
adequate measures to prevent the continuance of a practice so contrary to our k 
highest ideals of womanhood. We therefore urge either a rigid censorship of film 
posters, or their complete abolition from all advertising boards/’ 

6. This Conference gives its whole-hearted support to the principle of Sant 
Krishna Jha’s Hindr Widows’ Maintenance Bill which is before the Assembly 
now providing for maintenance for Hindu widows and specially to the proposal for 


_ right to maintenance providing ; 

the Bill. . 

7. This Conference records its emphatic opinion that Immediate steps should 
be token to prevent the operations of those enemies of society, who deal in Immoral 
traffic, and strongly urges upon the members of the Legislature to make the dm 
an effective weapon to use with wisdom and justice to combat the evils of commer- 
cialised vice in the province. It therefore resolves that the following amendments 
be made to the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (1) the words Tor ™ 
gsi® of any other person’ be deleted from the definition of a brothel ; (2) that a 
mother living with a prostitute be made punishable under the Act* 
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8. That this Conference of the women of All-India desires to offer its heart-felt 
homage to the memory of that illustrious son of India, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, on 
the occasion of his centenary as he was a staunch champion of their sez, and one 
of the foremost fighters in their cause. 

The meeting also adopted two more resolutions, one condoling the death of 
Mrs, Karaini Roy and the other advocating village social work 9 the latter being 
proposed by Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani. 


The Oudh Women's Conference 

The Oudh Women's Constituent Conference held its annual session at Lucknow 
on the 30th. October 1933 noon at Kaisarbagh Baradari under the presidentship of 
the senior Rani Saheba of Nanpara . 

In her presidential address , the Rani Saheba of Nanpara emphasised the need of 
general education among Indian women and felt that though compulsory primary 
education could not be an immediate possibility, all educated women and far-sighted 
men should help to remove all obstacles in its way. She regretted the arpathy of the 
local Government in not paying sufficient attention to the cause of girls’ education 
in spite of repeated demands from time to time by women’s organisations. She 
also suggested the feasibility of changing the existing method and means of edu- 
cation to bring such education more in conformity with Indian ideals and 
aspirations. 

Reading the annual report of the conference committees for 1922-23, Miss K. 
Khanna informed the conference that several sub-committeeB elected to work m 
the cause of education, untouchability. hospitals and village work, widows aid, 
temperance, leper asylums and orphanages had throughout shown good progress. 

A number of resolutions were then adopted dealing with education, physical 
culture aud removal of legal disabilities affecting the rights of women. 

Another resolution urged upon all women to undertake the work of rural uplift 
and reconstruction with particular attention to the abolition of untouchability. 

The third resolution requested the provincial municipalities to make rules and 
bye-laws to prevent leperB and beggars from frequenting the public highways and 
places and urged upon them the necessity of establishing aBylums to house them. 

Mrs . Perrill moved a resolution on the necessity of teaching temperance in 
schools and made a short speech on the evils of drink. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

The proceedings of the conference concluded after a selection of the following 
ladies as delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference 

The Rani of Nanpara, Begum Habibullah, Rani of Mandi, Kunwaraoi Ram- 
Bahadur Shah, Mrs. Ghulam Husain, Mrs. Menon, Mrs. Wasim, Mrs. Gupta, Miss 
Khanna, Mrs. Alizaheer, Mrs. Perrill, Mrs. Mukand, Mrs. Ilahi Buz and Mrs. Ismail. 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

Resolutions urging the opening of birth control clinics, the abolition of disabi- 
lities regarding the women’s rights of inheritance and the introduction of courses 
of training in citizenship and condemning the spirit of communalism and provin- 
cialism in the country, were among the many resolutions, dealing with 
political, social, economic, educational, labour and industrial problems, passed at a 
conference of the representatives of the Agra constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, held at Allahabad on the 28th. and 29tb. October 1933 at the residence 
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of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru. Lady Mukerji, wife of Justice Sir Lai Gopal 
Maker]!, presided. Among the delegates present were Mrs. Kitty Shiva Rao, Miss 
Sumti i Devi Kaira and Mrs. N. 8. Rama Rao (from Benares), Mrs. A. C. Banerji, 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. P. K. Acharva, Mrs. Shri Ranjan, Mrs. Pratibha Mukerji, 
Mrs. B. N. Jha, Mrs. Purnima Banerji, Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. T. N. Sapru, Miss 
Sharkeshwari Agha, Mrs. Kundrani Oandhey, Miss Manorama Chowahry, Miss 
Leila Roy, Mrs. Rudra and Miss Gita Mukerji. 

The proceedings of the conference opened, after speech welcoming the delegates 
by Mrs, Shiela Dhar , the secretary, with a resolution moved from the chair express- 
ing the profound sorrow of the conference at the sad demise of Mr. J. M. Sen- 
Gupta, Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and placing on record its deep 
appreciation of their contributions to India's cause. 

The following resolution and another Btrongly protesting against the repealing 
of the Child Marriages (Sarda) Act and condemning the reactionary efforts of 
those members responsible for that agitation, were also moved from the chair and 

The conference views with grave apprehension !the growth of the population 
as revealed in Dr. Hutton’s censuB report and recoguizes that such an overgrowth 
of population amongst the poverty-stricken masses is detrimental to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole. It, therefore, strongly advocates the urgent necessity of 
opening birth control clinics under efficient medical advice and urges upon the 
Government and local bodies to take immediate steps in thiB direction.’ 

Untouchables 

The following resolutions were next passed by the conference after a discussion : 

This conference notes with concern the appalling conditions (housing) of the 
so-called untouchables, especially the sweepers, aB disclosed in the report of the 
Servants of the Untouchables’ Society, Allahabad, and it urges upon the municipa- 
lity to take immediate steps to ameliorate them. It likewise requests the other 
municipalities to take proper Bteps for improvements, wherever such unfavourable 
conditions may exist. Proposed by Miss S. K. Nehru and seconded by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji.) 

Rights op Inheritance 

This conference is of opinion that all disabilities regarding the rights of inheri- 
tance of women should be abolished. (Proposed by Mrs. P. N. Sapru and seconded 
by 8heila Dhar.) 

Physical Culture 

This conference is definitely of opinion that sufficient arrangements should be 
made for the advancement of physical culture of women and girls. It calls upon 
the municipalities to allot separate parks in the congested areas of the city for this 
(Proposed by Mrs. Kundrani Gandhey and seconded by Mrs. A. C. 

COMMUNALISM CONDEMNED 

This conference strongly condemns the spirit of communalism and provincialism 
in the country and considers it a menace to the growth of national solidarity m 
India and dissociates itself from all such institutions and bodies that favour ns 
growth. (Proposed by Miss Shyam Kumari Nehru and seconded by Mrs. Purnima 
Banerji.) 

Compulsory Education 

This conference realizes that all progress depends on education on an extensive 
scale and finds in the course of its activities the extreme backwardness of its roai 
rity of the illiterate masses. It further realizes that education of children wouici 
furthered if parents realized the value of such education. It, therefore, cans 
municipal boards to open night schools for adults. It also requests the Govern 
of India, through its legislative bodies to make the introduction of compu iy 
education for boys and girls possible after considering their local needs. in» 
ference further considers its duty to help in this education scheme ana cans 
the employers of domestic servants to supervise and make provisions fortne «« 
tion of such servants. (Proposed by Mrs. Roma Mukerji and seconaea oy 
Leila Roy.) 
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Medical Examination of School Childbbn 

This conference urges upon the Government the need for the medical examine 
tion of school children, as physical deficiencies mar the intellectual grow til of vue 
child. (Proposed by Miss Suoiti Kaira and seconded by Mrs. A. C. Banerji.) 


Training of Citizenship 

This conference strongly recommends that courses for the training of 
be instituted as part of the curriculum in all educational institutions. (Proposea 
by Mrs, Kitty Sniva Rao and seconded by Mrs. Sheila Dhar,) The mover was the 
recepient of congratulations for placing before the conference such an useful 
resolution. 


Bar against Co-education 

This conference requests the authorities of the Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities to remove the bar against co-education and urges other universities to 
support co-education. (Proposed by Miss Sharkeshwari Agha aud seconded by 
Miss Monorama Chowdhury.) 

Workers in Mills 

This conference views with disfavour and concern the condition of workero tin 
the mill areas and the factories and considers it the right of workers to demand 
better living conditions. It calls upon and requests the factory millowners to take 
immediate steps to make satisfactory provisions for the labourers, ensuring upon 
them the means to live a healthy life and safeguarding their position in case of 
ill-health, unemployment, old age, etc., and special attention should a also be given 
to women workers in connection with maternity leave and other privileges attached 
thereto. It further requests the Government of India to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Committee without further delay. (Proposed by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji and seconded by Mrs. Shri Ranjan.) 

India's Industries 


This conference further reiterates its resolve to encourage Indian industries and 
views with favour the growth and protection of industries in India, believing that 
the growth of industry is essential for its economic development which will enable 
its trade to stand in line with other countries. (Proposed by Mrs. Purnima Baner- 
ji and seconded by Mrs. Ram Rao.) 

This conference favours the opening of institutions* where women can be afforded 
Buch facilities to earn by means of handicrafts and other eottage industries as^would 
enable them to be economically independent and to render help to their families. 
(Proposed by Mrs. A. C. Banerjee.) 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

In picturesque surroundings and under a tastefully decorated shamiana at 
baraswati Bhawan, the headquarters of the Delhi Women's League, a largely 
attended session of the Delhi Women's Constituent Conference was neld on the 
7th. November 1933 under the presidentship of Afro. J. C. Chatterjee. A 
lengthy report surveying Ihe activities of the Delhi Women's League was read 
by its energetic secretary, Mrs. Asaf Ali, who laid Btress on the necessity for funds 
^liticaF^ghtfl 4 ^ ur ^ 0BC t0 e ^ ucate women to understand their social, civic and 

The conference passed a condolence resolution on the deaths of Mr. Patel and 

VI* UeSEDti 

It also resolved appreciating the extension of franchise to the Delhi women, bat 
women can ^ 8 atteDtion 10 l ^ e ‘unnecessarily restrictive’ q ualifications for 

rw.ih? .*^? th ^. r iiJ €6< « lution J- demat,ded and compulsory education for girls fat 
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The Cawnpore Women’s Conference 

The Rani 8aheba of Tiloi, who presided at the Women’s Conference held at 
Cawnpore on the 23rd. November 1933 in her speech said 

1 thank you heartily for giving me the honour of presiding over this Conference. 
It would have been in the fitness of things if you would have elected an abler 
person, who, on account of her greater experience and knowledge, would have been 
better qualified to guide your deliberations. However I, with my humble attain- 
ments, while not pretending to teach you anything, am prepared to serve you to 
the best of my ability. , 

With the change of times, some evil customs have crept in our society and we 
have come to regard them as part of our religion. They not only harm us, but 
are responsible for the degradation of our society. We have to remove. these first. 
If we do not wake up even now, this canker will steadily eat up the vitals of our 
existence. The question now is what are those evils ? They are (1) illiterates, (2) 
purdah, (3) early marriage and (4) untouchability. ... 

Until a few years ago, our daughters were not given education, as our brethren 
were opposed to it. We were ignorant and blind. This was responsible for our 
downfall and infected our society with all those evils which are now difficult to be 
eradicated. We are now exerting to get a rid of them by holding meetings and 
conferences. But times are altered, public opinion has changed, and m some small 
measure attention is being given towards our education. .... 

The woman, who is educated, would not only give, better comfort to her huBband 
but would consider it her bounden duty to bring up her children better. It, 
therefore, behoves every mother to educate her children even if she has to go 
without her meals. # 

This is the second evil which has checked the progress of our society. There 
was no purdah amongst us originally, but later it crept in somehow. We should 
now drive this out as early as possible. Only physical and mental harm, and no 
good comes out of it. _ , , 

I wonder how all the evils have conspired to come into our land I This system 
of early marriage has ruined our country. Consider how many widows we have 
and what is their plight. Owing to early marriage our physical strength and 
longevity have both gone down. Look how superior to us a European is in both 
these respects. Therefore I wish to bring this evil pointedly to the notice of our 
mothers. 

If we do not even now pay any attention to those humble, innocent and poor 
brethren, then remember our future generation would curse us. The uplift of 
Harijans can be done better by us, women, because we have to deal with them 
more. Therefore, it is my request to you all to pay attention to these down-troaaen 
people, kept low by our own selves, and to lift them up and purify them. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the conference 

This conference requests the district and municipal boards to introduce comp 
sory education for boys and girls in our constituencies. . ... f • 

This conference requests the Legislative Assembly to recognise the right oi m 
heritance of the women over the properties of their husbands and sons. 

This conference requests the public to stop the demand for dowry in marriages. 

This conference requests the public to popularise the use of Swadeshi gooas. 

This conference requests the public to stop child marriage and mcongruou 

marrmges^f^rence requeBtB the public to remove the purdah system entirely. 


All India Aryan Women’s Conference 

The All-India Aryan Women’s Conference was held at Ajmer . on tJi ^‘® 5 J[f t fe R Sya 
20th. October under the Presidentship of Srimati Shatcno Devt, Principa , 
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Mahavidyalaya, Jullundur, and was attended by a large number of ladieB from far 
and near* including the girl-students of Gurukuls at Dehra Dun and Kanya Mahavi- 
dyalala at Jallundur and Baroda, respectively. _ lA ...... 

Srimati 8hawno Devi , in the course of her Presidential address, felt confident that 
their meeting on the occasion of the Semi-Centenary Celebrations of such a reformer aB 
Swami Dayananda, who had done so much for the womenfolk of India, would give 
them new life. Touching the importance of women in relation to human society was 
composed of two essential parts,— man and woman. Each one, she proceeded, was 
indispensable to the other, and no nation could progress without the help of women. 
Both man and woman had their respective sphere of work by performing which 
both contributed to the uplift of humanity— and the condition of women, she said, 
was an index to the condition of society. Each family, in which, according to the 
speaker, woman was the moving spirit, was an integral part of society ; consequently 
woman was the principal figure in raising or degrading society. Woman, she ex- 
plained, was the custodian of the hopes of the future, and by training her children 
along proper lines and keeping them healthy and happy rendered the greatest service 
to the humanity and society. 

Coming to the services that Indian women could render, the President observed 
that they could ameliorate the economic and political condition of India by taking 
to the charkha. 

Proceeding, the President condemned the system of acceptance of dowry for 
marriages, and untouchability, as also the non-preaching of the vedic dharma. She 
advised the merging of all women’s institutions into one All-India Association, the 
establishment of a Dayanand Women’s Home for orphans, widows and the poor, 
control of all women’s institutions by women, and the education of women through 
Vedic literature. Concluding, she appealed to the audience to resolve to serve the 
country in every way, and exhorted them to come into the field like Goddess Durga. 

Resolutions 

One of the resolutions passed condemned child marriage, purdah, untouchability, 
caste restrictions, and idol worship. 

The Conference protested against the introduction of divorce in Hinduism. Sig- 
natures were obtained for a memorial to be presented to the Assembly against the 
Divorce Bill. 


The Hyderabad Women's Conference 

The Seventh Annual Conference of Women’s Association for educational advance- 
Jl! ** -!i r u^ a( * i^ aB ^eld at Hyderabad on the 3rd. November when, owing 
of Papanna^tpre8ided nC ° °* “ a ^ arani °* ^adwal, whn was to preside, the Rani 

included subjects such as Child Marriage Act, training of 
piuk^or 1 ^^^ 0 ^^^^ 10111 inBpection of BctoolB > acd tbe aeceseity of a public 


The Mysore State Ladles’ Conference 

nn 8e ?* ion r of , th ®. Mysore State Ladies’ Conference met at 

pr "““‘ b » wKS? irSrtS 

The PrMidentUI Address 

Members of the State branch of the Indian Ladies’ . 
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are open to women, there can be no doubt that the majority of them will have, to 
mind the home either as bread-winners in the more hnmble ranges of oocnpations 
or as wives of poor workers who cannot afford to get the home managed by ser- 
vants. Therefore some considerable knowledge of these subjects shoula certainly 
form part of the training of women. Even those who come to occupy more im- 
portant positions in life or marry well would be all the better for such knowledge. 
Therefore, the essential elements of Domestic Science should form part of the 
training of all girls before they complete the High School stage, some training 
being given in the Middle Schools and supplemented in the High Schools. The 
University should provide a more advanced course in these subjects for the benefit 
of those who may be required to work as teachers, or, as we hope, will become 
social workers, who will be required to move among the poorer people and teach 
them what they will not have learnt in the schools in respect of cooking, sanita- 
tion, food values and so on. 

Let me conclude by "conveying our gratitude to the Reception Committee of 
Shimoga for the kind invitation to hold our Conference in their midst and for tho 
excellent arrangements they have made for our stay. I hope that when we meet 
next year, we shall review one more year of useful work sustained by high ideals. 


Tbe Welcome Address 

Mra % Isicaratif Chairwoman of tho Reception Committee, in the course of her 
address, welcoming the President and tho delegates, said : 

Several large problems touching upon the political and social advancement of 
the women of the State have been brought before the State Women’s Conferences 
for deliberation and determination in the paBt and satisfactory conclusions have also 
been arrived at in respect of the majority of the subjects. But as you are aware, 
we have yet to cover a vast field in the years to come. On this occasion, however, 
I feel it to lie my privilege to lay emphasis upon a few of the more important 
questions affecting the people of Main ad. Nature has been unmerciful and un- 
yielding, so to say, in imposing restrictions on the life of tho people In tho 
Malnad and women more than the men are placed at a disadvantage in combating 
the evil effects thereof, Special remedies have, therefore, to be devised to overcome 
them. In respect of medical relief, particularly at ’the maternity stage, special and 
greater facilities are imperative. Local organisations to prevent infantile mortality 
ana to educate the women so as to remove the prevailing ignorance in the matter 
are very necessary. Child welfare centres have to be established on a large scale 
in the several parts of the district. Suitable but modest dwelling houses have to 
come into being in the interior parts of the districts. I dare say that these and 
several other questions concerning the education and social uplift of the depressed 
classes will also be brought forward now for consideration before this Conference. 

After the welcome address, Lady Mirza delivered her presidential address. 


Annual Report 

Secretary of the Conference. Mrs. S. Nanjamma , then road the 
report of the Conference for the year 1932-33, in the course of which she stated s 

nri n !■ . ■ 
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upon its ninth year, its head-quarters being at Bangalore. During this year, the 
abe t0 .6 We an endowment of Rs. 2,500 to the new Maternity 
SSPBJ? S n <$ alor ?l *>r s special ward to be named after onr worthy President, 
ofS “£ za **• Ismail, who is the heart and soul of the women’s movement in tha 
„Ji 0 f? en °J the S . tat !. Me J U8t, y , proud of this endowment for so noble a 
in O?„ £L~ y 10 *i e T congratulated. Views regarding the status of women 

from Hml ro *? n8t,t % on of. India were sent to the All-India Women’s Conference 
exwmg constitution of the Conference was revised by a 
L iSfJSP'i** 6 Prosided oyer by Mrs. Thyagaraja Aiyar, one of the Vice-Presidents 
wo^n^r 6 ; S°” 8t ‘ tut ' 0n ™ 8 «lro translated into Kannada to emi&te our 

in°?m««K de » ta,,d i.i h f r j* 8 “5? regulations. The resolutions too were printed 
in vernacular. Pamuhlets dparnhimr iHooto an/) ^ ± w 
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piece oVvyork? 1 ** Begum ftnd ® ri Nanjamma were mainly responsible for this 
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Echo meetings were held all over the State after the return of oar delegates to 
the All-India women's Conference at Lucknow to explain the work of the Con- 
ference. Several ladies took great interest in the Conference work. 

Industrial and Educational Wore 

The Industrial School for Women, started by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Begum, one of 
our social secretaries, is doing excellent work. The attendance has increased and 
there is a great demand for the article turned out at the school. The exhibits 
themselves at the Exhibition, which you are seeing, will bear testimony to the 
quality of the work done at this school. The rural school at Yediyur which was 
started a year back has been progressing satisfactorily. The school does not 
prepare pupils to any examination. Instructions of an elementary standard is 
given. The honorary workers, Mrs. Singaravelu Mudaliar, Mrs. Walden, Miss 
Mahadevan and Miss Ruth E. Robinson, are taking keen interest in the working 
of this school. A clinic is recently opened there, and Dr. (Miss) Mahadevan is 
giving instruction on sanitation ana cleanliness and conducts a clinic there. The 
school has great potentialities for development. A building is under construction 
for this school. A few Harijan girls are also attending the school. The benign 
Government have sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 50 for two years to this 
experimental school. 

The Oreche at Belli Mutt Road is working well. The number of babies attend- 
ing the Oreche are steadily increasing. Our best thanks are due to Dr. Vas, tho 
honorary medical visitor who has been taking deep interest in the working of the 
Oreche. There is an antenatal clinic for the benefit of the cooly population. 
Medicines are supplied free of cost to the babies of the Oreche from 8t. Theresa 
Dispensary. We take this opportunity to express our obligation to Dr. Vas and 
the nuns of the Oonvent. 

Girl-guiding was re-organised last year and it was given a new lease of life by 
our popular and able Ohief Commissioner LadyMirza Md. Ismail in whoso heart 
reigns supreme the welfare of our women and children. 

Constituencies 

Our constituencies are doing their best for spreading the ideals of the Confe- 
rence. The Mysore Sub-Constituency has been placed on a firm footing by the 
organisation of a strong local committee and a fund of its own. Shimoga consti- 
tuency has done a lot of Bpade work and monthly musical evenings and lectures 
are some of the special features of the constituency. The sub-constituency of Chi- 
taldrug works five days in the week. Four days are allotted to handi-crafts, such 
as rattan work, sewing and knitting embroidery. Classes for teaching Hindi, Eng- 
lish and Music are also started. Physical exercises and games are receiving suffi- 
cient attention. Seven ladies got through the prathamic examination with six in 
the 1st class. In Eolar a Hindi class is started. The class works on four days in 
a week and six ladies attend the same. There is a needle work class. Some learn 
embroidery and plain needle work. Three hundred frocks and Banians were pre- 
pared by the members of the conference and distributed to the poor children at 
the baby-shows held in June 1933. Harikatha performances and musical evenings 
are also arranged periodically. 

In Chikmagalur classes for rattan work, tailoring, embroidery and drawn thread 
work are conducted and classes for the teaching of Hindi are held regularly, m 
Tumkur a tailoring class and a class for teaching Hindi are held. Provision for 
indoor and outdoor games is made. The Hasan sub-constituenc) has been aomg 
a lot of propaganda work to enlist the sympathies of women for the work of uw 
conference. Girl-guiding work is undertaken. It is under contemplation to open a 
baby clinic next year. 

In pursuance of the policy evolved by the conference to send members ofjtbj 
head-quarters standing committee on tours for propaganda work, Mrs. onrangaw 
and Miss Ruth. E. Robinson visited Hasan. They held a meeting at the local jgir 
school for ladies aud explained to them the aims and objectsof the conttffen 
They enlisted members for the conference at the meeting. Mrs. Bingaravelum 
liar and Mrs. Raghavachari could not visit Ohitaldurg on account of out-breax 
plague in that locality. 
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Resolutions — Second Day— 4th. November 1933 

The Conference discussed resolutions to-day. tj . , ... 

Mrs, Kamalamma Dasappa moved : “This Conference reiterate its opinion that 
the public examination at a stage below the High School be abolished.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Dasappa said that the subjects for the lower 
secondary examination for children, particularly girls of tender age, were too many 
and instead of understanding the things they only mugged up subjects like parrots 
with a view to get through the examinations. This obviates the very object of 
education at an early age. Taking geography as an example, of the various subjects 
for the lower secondary standard, the speaker said children learn to repeat the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and whole world without knowing where 
they were, and knowing much less or nothing at all, sometimes, of the geography 
of their own country. Of what use is the knowledge of the distant parts of the 
world to our children, if they are ignorant of the conditions of their country and 
of their State ? Taking history as another subject of study by the girls, the speaker 
said that the cramming of dates of incidents of bygone days for the only purpose 
of passing the examination was not so very essential as the knowledge of what was 

§ oing on in the world and in India to-day. Instead of subjects like geography of 
istant lands and countries and the history of the country, the knowledge of which 
might not be very essential to girls of this country in their latter life, the speaker 
appealed to the house that subjects like embroidery, stitching, etc,, should be given 
more importance and to carry out these objects effectively, the public examination 
(the lower secondary examination) at a stage lower than the high Bchool standard 
should be abolished. 

Miss Lazarus , Headmistress of Empress Girls’ High Bchool. Tumkur, in seconding 
the proposition said that the Bystem of having a public examination below the high 
school standard was a system peculiar to Mysore alone. Such an examination, Bhe 
said, existed nowhere in India. Proceeding, she pointed out that one of the practical 
difficulties of this system was that of giving exemptions to some of the candidates 
who had failed to pass through the lower secondary examination. Since the exemp- 
tion so granted depended upon the recommendations of the head-masters and head- 
mistresses of the Middle Schools, it was wise, she said, to abolish the public exami- 
nation and to leave the discretion of promoting candidates to the high school 
classes to such Headmistresses themselves. 

Mrs, Rukkamma . headmistress of Girls’ School, Shimoga, while snpporing the 
resolution, impressed upon the immediate necessity of changing the existing curri- 
culum of study for the lower secondary standard. 

The resolution was put to vote and passed by a majority. 


The next resolution moved was by Mrs, Theobald and ran as follows : 

“This conference is of opinion that English be started and taught along with 
Kanarese from the primary classes whenever possible to enable the children trained 
m the nursery schools to continue the English language without a break, as all 
Nursery schools that have been started are teaching iboth the languages.” 

' Mrs. Theobald said that the English language had, whether the people wanted 
it or not, become an universal language throughout the world and of all the 
common languages understood and made ubo of in the daily life of the people of 
the different nations, English language was the only one of its kind and as such 
to understand the world round about, to move in society, even in India English 
was quite essential and the teaching of English language at an early stage siae by 

With thfi vernaculara nf l)lA nronlH fartilita+A honHISnn l.nffn.M in 


. j w* iau£ uage aw au caujr baud UY 

Bide with the vernaculars of the locality would facilitate handling language in the 
higher classes and also would enable the studentB to grasp easily what was being 
taught in English, particularly subjects like science etc. 

In support of this resolution two more ladies talking in Kanada said that in 
their experience as mistresses, it was quite easy to teach English and gannada 
together in the lower classes. The Government, said one of them, might not con- 
cede this request because of financial considerations. The introduction of preaching 
the English Language in the lower classes i. e. in Kannada and Urdu primary 
elmes would mean the addition of an English knowing teacher to handle that 
subject which would certainly cause some additional expenditure to the Government, 
apnlnr . pointed out to obviate this difficulty, the system of introducing 
JWP* vernaculars might first be started in important towns and 

nSt C 9 u ^d not cost the Government too much, at a time. 

The resolution was u n a n i mously accepted by the house. 
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Mrs. Sri Rangamma of Bangalore, next moved on behalf of Mrs. Thygaraia 
Aiyar the following resolutions : 

‘This conference is of opinion that the establishment of vocational schools for 
girls with provision for general education upto a certain standard, is of prime im- 
portance and requests the Government to start such schools in some centres as an 
experimental measure. 

“This Conference is of opioion that steps be taken for mass education by adopt- 
ing the following measures : (1) Travelling libraries, (2) establishment or reading 
rooms* (3) appointment of agencies for educational propaganda, (4) educational 
trips. 

“This Conference is of opinion that greater facilities be created for physical 
culture in schools— (1) providing sufficient playgrounds. (2) estimating physical 
achievements while promoting students (3) encouraging indigenous games. 

Speaking on the resolution, the speaker said “According to Mysore census of 
1931, out of a total female population of 32,03,339, only 89,307 were literate. This 
works out to about 3 per cent. The corresponding figures in the case of males is 
about 15 per cent or five times as much.” This disparity, the speaker attributed 
to the want of a legislative measure, enacting compulsory education for women up- 
to the middle school standard and till such an act was passed by the Legislative 
Council, the speaker urged upon the women of Mysore not to cease their agitation. 

Proceeding, she said that women’s education in the Primary Middle School 
Classes should be on lines entirely different from those on which boys were being 
taught. Practically every Indian girl contemplated marriage as the future career 
in life and her education should be so modelled as to make her a good wife, a 
careful mother and a competent house- wife. Instead they were now engaged in 
imparting to women more or less the same kind of education that was being given 
to boys. The History and Geopraphy of foreign countries which they had not seen 
and which they were not going to see could not be of much value to the average 
Indian women especially when such subjects were being taught to the exclusion of 
other subjects which were likely to prove of greater value to them in the course of 
their daily duties as wiveB and mothers. The time often wasted in teaching them 
the elements of English currency, could be spent in teaching them arithmetic based 
on Indian currency with which they had to deal throughout their lives. Of the 
several important subjects which the speaker said was necessary for girls to know 
were the manner of maintaining household accounts, the art of keeping the expendi- 
ture within the income of the family, cookery, both theoretical and practical, domes- 
tic science and hygiene and a working knowledge of the medical qualities of the 
indigenous plants and herbs, care of infants and first aid and sick nursing and the 
ability to treat minor ailments in the family without the aid of the doctor, sewing 
and needle work and music. The speaker also laid particular stress upon the a^cd 
for moral and religious instruction to children. 

The resolution, when put to vote, was passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Srirangamma, Headmistress of Girls’ Middle School, Shimoga, moved that 
“This Conference reiterates its demand of previous years for the employment pi 
adequate number of teacherB to cope with the increased number of pupils in 
schools.” , 

The resolution was supported by Mrs . Mandyam and was unanimously passoa. 

The Conference next adopted a resolution calling upon all women’s organisa- 
tions and all individual workers to take up in earnest constructive work in tno 
villages. 

Dr. Ratnamma Isaac then moved a resolution that “this Conference is of 
that as the maternal mortality rate is high in certain parts of the State, 


on the woman the advisability of going to maternity hospitals at tne 
confinement where the best possible attention would be given to them ana w 
cleanliness and antiseptic precautions, to an extent that was not possinie e 
the best of homes, would save many a woman from the grips of untimely « • 

Sceptic fevers after child-birth caused the death of mothers in large numoers. 
made an appeal to the ladies to start maternity homes in as many P u “' OD 


possible. The resolution was passed 


* of 

Suppression of immoral traffic in the State by legislation cfl ®«^errin‘ 
social work by woman formed the subject of a resolution moved oy 
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She said that the Conference should reiterate its demand for the immediate 
introduction of a bill in the Legislative Council to make all persons who keep 
brothels, etc., liable to punishment under the law. After explaining the various 
phases and life young girls who were enticed by unscrupulous people for such 
purposes had to pass through, she urged that the only method of eradicating this 
disgrace on womanhood was to take up immediate steps to open homes for girls 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. This work of starting rescue homes, she said, 
lay mainly in the hands of ladies. Every town in the State should have such a 
house, where girls who had erred for various reasons should be taught subjects 
which would enable them to earn an honest livelihood. It was a pity, she said, 
while the neighbouring Government of Madras, whoso vast experience had made 
it feel the legislation a necessity, the Government of Mysore should have thrown 
down a move in this direction by the public themselves, though it should have 
been in all fairness, move on their part. Hence, she prayed the Government should 
once again be requested to introduce into the Assembly a bill for the suppression 
of immoral traffic. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Dasappa next placed before the House a five-year plan for 
the effective and permanent work of ladies’ associations in the several parts of 
the State as aiso for starting more Sthri Samajas in almost every village of the 
State. 

The scheme was as follows. The Government should employ at present eight 
lady graduates for a period of five years and keep them, one in each district, with 
sufficient salary to maintain themselves. Such ladies should first work in the dis- 
trict headquarters by starting Sthri SamajaB, organising Harikathas and Bha- 
janas, conducting music classes, teaching women in the poorer quarters the neces- 
sity of cleanliness and the principles of sanitation, etc., and training local women 
not only to make them fit to conduct affairs of their Samajas and the social work 
to be done in their town, but also to train them to be able to organise such small 
Samajas in r 11 the villages of the taluk. When this work is done in the district 
headquarters, such lady graduate should go to the next taluk of the district and 
do similar work there also. This would mean a simultaneous propaganda through- 
out the State and an effective one too. Such lady graduates should not be given any 
additional work beyond this. Such a five-years plan would be quite enough to 
rouse the latent energies of the State’s women and that would cost the Govern- 
ment only Rs. 5000 a year. 

Mrs. Dasappa said that at present ladies’ associations existed only in some 
important places, like the district headquarters or the taluk headquarters and 
those who took a lively interest in the associations were mostly the wives of the 
officers. When those women in charge did some work, the officers were transferred 
and their wives naturally had to leave their work unfinished and go away. The 
slow progress the women achieved in anything constuctive and practical was mainly 
due to this change of hands. The speaker then explained the scheme. This scheme 
also suggested to a certain extent a solution for the unemployed educated ladies 
of the State. 

After some other resolutions were passed, the President made her closing speech 
and the Conference adjourned. 


The Travaocore Women’s Conference 


lir The annual session of the Travancore Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women s Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, on 
the nth. November 1933. There was a large attendance of ladies. 


In welcoming the audience, Mrs. V. Sri Velayundhan Tampi said that they were 
wi sorry that, on account of some unavoidable circumstances (Dr.) E. K. 

Jan&ki Ammal, President of the Association, could not preside. The work before 
them was both important and serious. The presence of such a large number of 
women was proof, that Travancore’s claim for its high literacy is justified and that 
her sisters could rise equal to the task when occasion arose. 
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Miss 2>. H. Watts , retired Principal, was then vot6d to the chair. In the 
coarse of her speech, Miss Watts said that she had been a loyal servant of Govern- 
ment for 21 years and that consistently with her loyalty ana position, she coaid 
not preside, especially in view of the fact that the terms of the draft resolutions 
were all protests against the Education Committee's decisions. In those circums- 
tances, she said she could not preside. 

Then, Mrs, Sri Velayudhan Tampi was proposed to the chair to conduct the pro- 
ceedings. She took the chair and the resolutions were then taken up. 

The President moved from the chair resolutions placing on record the deep 
appreciation by the conference of the spirit underlying His Highness’ visit to Eu- 
rope and expressed its joy on the safe returii home of Their Highnesses. The 
glorious services rendered to India by Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. V. J. Patel 
and the loss India had sustained by their deaths were also the subjects of resolu- 
tions from the chair. The conference also congratulated the All-India Fund Asso- 
ciation on its success in starting the Lady Irwin College of Home Science. The con- 
ference whole-heartedly supported the proposal of the Committee on Travancorc 
Educational Reforms to introduce Home Science as a subject in the Government 
Girls’ High School and the colleges for women aud requested Government to take 
prompt steps to give effect to this proposal by deputing one science graduate to un- 
dergo training at the Lady Irwin Home Science College. 

The Conference also expressed its appreciation of the recommendations of the 
Education Reforms Committee to raise the status and standard of primary school 
teachers. The Conference gave its entire support to the proposal of the Reforms 
Committee to open Kinder-garten and Montesorri Schools in the State and the pro- 
posal to introduce vocational schools for girls where such subjects as gardening, 
poultry -farming, weaving, etc., would be taught. 

Mrs. G. Raman Pillai moved “that the Conference expresses its regret at the 
fact that the Education Reforms Committee did not consult any of the women’s 
organisations, especially the Trivandrum Constituency of the All-India Women s 
Conference on education in forming their conclusions regarding women’s education 
in the State. 

The resolution was duly seconded and supported aud passed nem con. 

Lady Rajagopalachari next proposed a resolution protesting against the abolition 
of the degree classes in the Women’s College. 

The motion was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. 

Sri, Narayana Amma moved a resolution to prevent professional begging m 
towns and appealed to Government to put a step to it and requested the co-operation 
of the public in eradicating the evil by proper legislation and provision of suitable 
poor houses. This was duly paBBed. 

The Statham Committee’s proposal to employ mixed staff in primary scncois 
was condemned by Sri Vanajakshi Amma in the form of a resolution, which was 


jL/noDcu. 

Mrs. Thairivam moved a resolution urging the need for aduit education, me 
motion was adopted. . fh 

There was a long discussion on married women and their entertainment in ine 
Education Department on the motion of Mrs . Anna Chandy . The Stainam com- 
mittee had recommended the non-entertainment in the higher grades of the service 
of women who were married especially in the Administration branch. There wa 
also a proposal that those with a service of 10 years and under should oe »c 
away. The speaker strongly condemned the proposal. Was it contended, i ane awrcu. 
that unmarried woman alone should be employed ? Would it not lead to so m y 
undesirable results in several directions which ought to be prevented in tne 
tional Department ? , , . « waB 

Mrs. G, Sankara Pillai observed that, if the proposal of the c .°mmittee w 


UUP. vr. uunnu,ru> * uudcivou wav, wo r A anf) WOIXU/D 

sanctioned, unemployment among woman would largely increase. Gut oi a,ouu w 
employees in the State service, 3£70 were in the Education Department. : 0 

The last resolution expressed objection to the proposal to restrict adi ?„ l !Lase of 
colleges by various means and to raise the expenses of education by the l 
fees. This was proposed by Miss Rajam and duly passed. . .hove 

The President was authorised to oonvey to Government a copy oi 
resolutions. 



Tho Madras Women's Conference 

The eighth session of the Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference on educational and social reform was held at the Museum 
Theatre, Egmore, Madras on the 2 lit. October 1933, Dr. Miss McDougall presiding. 
There was a large gathering of ladies. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddi , in proposing Miss D. McDougall to the chair, 
said that their President had rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of woman’s 
education and that she was truly fitted to preside over their conference. Services 
irrespective of caste and colour, was the only test to ;be applied by them for posts 
of responsibility and honour and Judged by that standard MiBS McDougall was the 
right person to preside over their couferrnce. 

Miss McDougall , in the course of her address, spoke as follows 

“First of all, a warm welcome to all who have assembled here this morning for a 
day of conference on matters of vast importance, not only to woman, but to all who 
claim India las the land of their choice and adoption. The conference of ours is one 
of many which are being held in many parts of India in preparation for the All- 
India Conference which will be held in Calcutta at the end of the year. This is the 
eighth year of pur meeting, and seems likely to be the most important session that 
has been held since, in 1925, the idea was first launched. The plan of the All-India 
Conference and its preliminary Constituent Conferences, we owe to our dear friend. 
Mrs. Cousins whom we hope very soon to see among us again. This year which 
has been in many ways one of prosperity and progress ana harmony among our- 
selves has also been marked by our regret at her absence. The close of this year 
has been marked also by the departure from our sight of one whose name must be 
in the thoughts of all who come here to-day. Two years ago when the All-India 
Conference met in this very hall in December, we were all invited to Adyar to share 
the kindly hospitality of Mrs. Annie Besant. From the first inception of these 
conferences she was active and generous in her help and approval. But when the 
guests came together she was not strong enough to speak to them, and after 
twenty months of increasing physical weakness she has passed away, leaving a 
memory which will be an inspiration to many. Large is the heart and brain, 
gifted beyond any woman of our time in eloquence and mental energy, She 
devoted with generous enthusiasm the great powers of her nature to the service of 
the land of her choice, and before her departure had the joy of seeing the dawning of 
a new day. 

Our business to-day is to consider the resolutions which we are asked to send 
up to the all-India Conference for their deliberations in December. We think of the 
company which will meet there in Calcutta day after day, women from every part 
' l .V ea f n, ,K tt ]‘ her, languages, and representing all the elements that make 
up the rich whole of Indian womanhood ; the experienced and well-tried leaders 
the pioneers from communities which have only just begun to realise themselves 
women of all the religions of India, of every social level, of all ages from the 
ardent girl students to the aged people who remember a time when the facts of tho 
present day seemed fantastic dreams. In a leaser degree our conference here to-day 
is composed of such elements also, and the greatest thing perhaps ithathaslbeen 
accomplished bytile organisation of the conference is the bringing fawUy, 0 f 
women of such different sorts to enrich each other by sharing their knowledge and 
erperiencfc fc would be difficult to exaggerate the gains which have won tKh 
?£* fellowship and friendship with one another. It is the great happinesa°and 
&L gr “ t glory of 4116 1 . wome “.» movement in India, that it has always been 
ona nftr /ow oommunalism. pnde and prejudice whicL are so great an obataeln 

StSSnS k* ^ °l «*PO«Sble nationhood/Wwnen fmve 

entered the field of Indian politics with this message. “We are all aim • to* .h,,. 
be no division between us”. Let ns trust that Indun manhood always 
totbe voice of the mother will accept this message, and that ttopr*Slnd 
KWring influence of women in the public life oftne country will make lot am*. 
Ml mutual good wilL Yet there is no slumberous unanimlty wfnJS*™ 
following of any one leader or authority. There is nn.nffJ L JSSS Lff/ 
uised as to out hopes and aims and ideals, but there is abundant diraiity^ 
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opinion as to methods and detail, and no one who has heard the vigorous discussions 
carried on in smaller gathering and meetings, though such are not possible in such 
a large gathering and m so short a time as the conference of to-day, can accuse onr 
movement of torpor or apathy. 

A new feature in the proceedings of to-day is the inclusion in our programme of 
some reports or accounts of things that are actually being done in this city to 
work the reforms which in past years we have been advocating. At first, our 
resolutions generally took the from of appealing to Government to remove certain 
evils and promote certain reforms. Two years ago we began to call on the general 
public as well as on the Government to carry out the things that must be done, 
realising how ineffective a good law may be unless the public opinion is actively 
supporting it. Now, we shall be hearing, for our inspiration ana encouragement 
of work that is in process and of improvement that may be visibly seen. * 

The year has been one in which anxiety and disappointment have not been 
wanting. The widespread poverty and misery caused by extensive unemployment 
have affected us deeply. Also members of our conference have called attention to 
new evils arising from the rapid spread of gambling, and we have disheartening 
evidence of frequent failure to make the compulsory education for girls and boys 
an actual thing in areas of the city where it is in operation, and of many cases of 
disobedience to law against child-marriage. Yet on the whole the year has been one 
of encouraging progress, and we in Madras have many reasons to look back with 
some satisfaction to what has been done. We are all proud of the part taken by 
our late President, Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddy, before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London this summer. We have her inspiring presence with us again and 
one of the great things we look forward to in this meeting is her message on the 
principle of non -communal electorates. 

We have had among us, though unfortunately not at a time when she could 
have spoken to the conference, the Principal of the new College for Home Science 
at Delhi, an enterprise which is of importance to the whole of India. Wo hope 
that from it may come inspiration and direction for the reform of the education 
of women and girls and also that it will prove to be a link of union between 
North and South India. 

Progress has been made also in the gigantic task of combating the deep-rooted 
and obstinate evils such as the oppression of the outcaste classes, the evils of 
intemperance and the injustice still present in some of the laws concerning 
marriage, property and inheritance ; we are to consider these things in our con- 
ference and also to hear of more positive lines of progress such as the increase 
of home industries, the new emphasis placed on the physical improvement of 'the 
children at Bchool, the attention now given by the university to music and 
domestic science, better provision for the protection of animals, and activity 
in dealing with the problems of social vice and of begging. Women, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in valuable co-operation with men reformers, have done much 
useful work in all these fields this year. We will now turn to the actual work of 
the conference with the prayer that the divine blessing and inspiration without 
which our work must be futile and feeble, may be abundantly granted to us all. 


The Annual Report 

After the presidential address. Mrs . Kuriyan presented the annual report of 
the Madras Constituent Conference for the year 1933-34. The report, which 
showed good progress, stated that there were 80 members during the year on tne 
General Committee. On the 21st. Jan. 1933 the General Committee elected the 
Executive Committee which, at its first meeting held in January, chalked out ine 
programme of work for the year. At the second meeting of the Committee me 
Memorandum II ou Women’s Franchise drafted by the Joint Committee of 
All-India Women’s Conference, Women’s Indian Association and National Counci 
of the Women of India was discussed. The General Committee, after making a *e 
changes in the draft Memorandum, accepted it. The ;following important mmm , 
in addition to routine work, were also dealt with by the Committee. 

Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji and Mrs. Subbaroyan were nominated to lb® JW.® 
r the election to the presidentship of the A. I. W. C. to be held at Calcu ^ 
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to grant scholarships annually to two lady students from Madras Presidency for 
training in the Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

A study of problems concerning the expansion of elementary and mass education 
was also conducted. The Educational Secretary had prepared the necessary mate- 
rials for the same. In connection with the social work the report stated that a 
model colony for Hariians, called “Krishnampet Gokulam”, in Lloyd’s Road had 
been formed and education was being imparted to the fishermen colony of 100 
families located near the Lady Willingdon Training College in habits of cleanliness 
and orderliness and inducing them to give up drinking and rioting and thereby 
saving them from eviction from the land by government for a period of three years. 

Necessary preliminary work for Leper Relief in the City was undertaken. 
Leprosy being a disease which spreads in an alarming manner as the direct result 
of ignorance and dirt is pre-eminently a social work in which *the active co-opera- 
tion of all women is essential for success. The financial position of the Consti- 
tuency was satisfactory. After meeting all the expenses there was a balance of 
Rs. 254-14-5. The work during the year was carried on in a spirit of good-will 
and harmony. The report was then adopted. 

Mr 8, Kandeth next presented the Treasurer’s report which was also adopted 
and resolutions were next taken up for discussion. 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and carried 

“The Madras Constituent Women’s Conference places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the glorious service that has been rendered to the whole world and 
particularly to India and to India’s womanhood by late Dr. Annie Bcsant v and 
expresses its feeling of profound sorrow and the irreparable loss to the country by 
her demise.” 

This Conference welcomes the release of Mrs. Margaret Cousins, one of the found- 
ers of the Conference. 


Tribute to Ram Mohon Roy 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi next moved the following resolution 

“This Conference pays its respectful and grateful homage to Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy during his centenary celebration for his inestimable service to humanity, to his 
country and to the cause of Indian womanhood in particular and appeals to the 
public to subscribe liberally towards his memory.” 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Readi Baid that as the courageous champion of the women’s 
cause Raja Ram Mohan Roy had surpassed any reformer, ancient or modern. At 
tniB time when not a Bingle woman in the cast nor in thB west, could raise her 
voice against the oppressive customs to which women were subjected to, he had 
dared to challenge his own sex to prove that women were in any way inferior to 
men, ana that women deserved a better treatment at their hands. Equally strong 
^ aB hi9 Btand ?e ain9 . fc poligamy and child-marriage. In his will, he 
nad stated that if any one of his heirs married more than one wife, ho should be 
°j Property, His essay on the “ancient rights of females” showed 
had enough be would have reformed the Hindu Law of In- 

frnm 118 *? lve a 0! ? are J? Tl the wiveB » fc0 th e widows and to tho daughters 

win?! Property. When we, women, were now in a position to demand 

futnrA t a *u d equa Clt ! zen rights and adequate representation in the 

553 f« tl0n o£ ^.country, it was incumbent on them, nay it was their 

nalfu who f ° Ve .^..^at’tude, and reverence, to that great perso- 

onnrL.;!? 0 ,, 7 9 ,. fi F 8t t0 ra , ise the banner of revolt on their behalf against all 
opmusive customs that hamper the women’s progress. ” 

J.ne resolution, after being seconded, was carried amidst cheers. 


Education 



women of” n»ii7 p ![2 8 ? e8a °l *}» whole i of India and calls upon the 

i dla 10 whole-hearted support and to assist 

obieotTof^fi v, *:> (*)*>* K lvin 8. wide publicity to the aims and 
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Mm M. F. Prager moved the resolution on elementary and mass education. The 
resolution ran as follows 

“Ibis Conference urges upon the Government the great need of Education for 
the masses and strongly recommends the immediate introduction of compulsory 
Elementary Education for both boys and girls, as well as the creation of greater 
facilities for adult education.” 

She said that the resolution was comprehensive in its contents. It was an 
important subject in which they were very much interested. The women’s 
movement could help the spread of elementary education a great deal. Elementary 
education was in fact a woman’s problem. There were several aspects of elementary 
education which a woman could successfuly tackle and she appealed to the delegates 
to bestow great care and attention to the subject. Elementary education, the 
speaker said in conclusion, could not make much progress unless there was a 
teaching order of women inspired by religion and love willing to take the work of 
the education of children. 

Mrs . Ramamurthi and Mrs. Chida explained the importance of the resolution in 
Tamil and Urdu, after which the proposition was passed unanimously. 

Women Franchise 


Mrs. Dadhaboi next moved : 


“(a) This Conference supports the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

“(b) This Conference unanimously demands non -communal electorate and the 
maximum voting strength for women. 

“(c) This Conference strongly recommends that a training for efficient citizenship 
should be instituted as a course of studies in all educational institutions.” 

In moving the resolutions, Mrs. Dadhaboi explained at length the demands 
made in the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s Conference. The memo- 
randum stated that though they felt strongly that adult franchise was the best 
method of enfranchising men and women on a oasis of equality, they would agree 
to certain temporary measures until such time as universal adult suffrage could be 
introduced. It strongly recommended (1) that literacy (ability to read and write 
in any language) should be substituted for the higher educational qualifications 
proposed in the White Paper, for voters to both Provincial legislatures and Federal 
Legislatures and (b) women of 21 years of age and over be enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The memorandum strongly objected to the election of women to the 
Federal Assembly from the Provincial Legislatures by the indirect system of elec- 
tion and also to the principle of reservation of seats for women in the Provincial 
and Federal Legislatures. The memorandum further submitted that a system of 
franchise and representation based upon the communal electorates and interests as 
proposed in the White Paper would be highly detrimental to the progress of the 
Indian people as a whole and to that of women in particular. They stand united 
in their demand for a system of Joint Electorates and record their protest against 
the Communal Award as it would introduce the poison of communalism into the 
now united ranks of the women of India. 

Mrs . Dadhaboi stated these were their essential demands and hoped that a strong 
public opinion would be created in this direction. 

Mrs . Henaman seconded the proposition. She said that property qualifications 
should also be maintained. She whole-heartedly supported the proposal that wives 
and widows should have votes on the basis of the property qualifications 
of their husbands. She Baid that she differed from the first part of the resolution 
now before the House. M . 

Srimathi Vtralakshmtamma l supported the resolutions in a Tamil speecn._ 

Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi said that there should be lequality of status i 
all matters of franchise. Property qualifications would lead to complications. 

Mrs. Hannen Angelo opposed the principle of reservation of seats. . 

The firsf part of the resolution was passed by a large majority of forty vo 
against three. The second and third parts were carried unanimously. 

Protection op Children 


Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadass moved the following resolutions 


“Whereas in Madras City little boys of 5 years old and upwards 
in Beedi factories under deplorable conditions in small! dirty, over-crow 
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unventilated rooms for about 12 or 13 hours a day for which they receive about 
1 or 2 annas, this Conference calls upon the Government to immediately pass a Jout 
forbidding the employment of children under 12 years of age in these factories. 

“(b) This Conference calls upon the Government to amend the Madras Childrens 
Act of 1920 Section 29 Clause I, A and D by adding the words Cruelty and 
‘'Immorality” respectively as a cause r depriving the parent or guardian of the 
custody of the Child. This Conference whole-heartedly supports the ‘Girls’ Protec- 
tion Bill’ now before the Assembly.” , . .. _ .. 

Mrs. Abdul Wakab Sahed Bukari seconded the resolutions which were then 
unanimously passed. 

Social Reform 


The following resolutions were then put from the chair and carried : 

“(a) This Conference reiterates its former resolutions appealing to all concerned 
to remove the social disabilities of the so-called Depressed Classes. 

“(b) This Conference rejoices that Gandhiji has resolved to devote his time and 
energy to the removal of the curse of untouebability and calls upon the women of 
the country actively to co-operate with him in this campaign. 

“(c) This Conference whole-heartedly gives its support to the Temple-Entry Bui 
now before the Legislative Assembly. 

This Conference thanks the Government for having supported the Sarda Act and 
appeals to the members of the Assembly and Government to amend this Act so as 
to prevent and penalise Child Marriage. 

“This Conference strongly protests against the Bills now before the Legislative 
Assembly seeking to amend and repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act and recom- 
mends that representatives of organised Women’s Associations should be invited 
to express their opinion on these Bills. 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolutions urging reform of the Marriage 
Laws so as to bring about equality in marital relationships in the Hindu commu- 
nity and hence supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill now before the Assembly. 

“The Conference urges upon the Government to pass immediate legislation giving 
adequate rights of inheritance to women and supports the Widows’ Maintenance 
Bill now before the Assembly. 

“Gambling— (a) This Conference whole-heartedly condemns gambling of any type 
and on any scale, public or private.” 

“Cinema— (b) This Conference calls upon the authorities to appoint on the 
Board of CcnRors a sufficient number of members with expert knowledge of child 
psychology, to avoid the increasing number of those cinema shows which arc inju- 
rious to the mental and moral development of the youth of the country.” 

Support for Swadeshi 


Moved by Srimati Kamala Menon and seconded by Mrs. Subhadramma , the 
following resolution was carried : 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolution that while placing on record its 
appreciation of the work already done, it calls for increased effort in the support 
of indigenous industries (Swadeshi) such as hand-spinning, weaving, and all other 
cottage industries. 

Physical Education 


Mrs. V. E. Graham moved and Mrs. Tiwali seconded the following resolutions 
which were carried unanimously 

“This Conference reiterates before the public the vital necessity for public parks 
and playgrounds for children in the city.” 


MMS a 

structors ovuuum aim wao uumg us nest 10 awaxen an interest in the 

subject. The co-operation of the public was also essential and intelligent, 
enthusiastic and educated girls should come forward to get themselves trained. 

sister Subbalakshmi Ammal made an impassioned appeal to revive some of 
tne games practised in the homes of Hindu women in ancient days. In India 
some exercises were associated with religion and if these revived, the general health 
°* jhe girls m their schools would surely improve. 6 

The resolution was then accepted unanimously 
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Other Resolutions 

Mrs. Chowriappa in moving the following resolution said that in other countries 
it would be very easy to enact legislation and getting thingB done. But in India 
the Government was a party ana the speaker was afraid that these could not get 
any support from the Government. 

Temperance— -Issuing license to intoxicating drugs — This conference totally 
condemns the practice of issuing license to the vendors dealing in intoxicating 
drugs and urges upon the Government and the public to support prohibition. 

The resolution was next adopted. 

The following resolution were then adopted without any discussion. 

"This Conference thanks the University of Madras for appointing Women Spe- 
cialists to deliver extension lectures in Domestic Science and m Indian Music* 

"This Conference congratulates the Government for the institution of a special 
court to prevent Cruelty to Animals. 

"This Conference urges upon the public the urgent need for a Home for women 
and girls in moral danger. 

This Conference urges upon the Government for the passing of immediate 
legislation to check public begging. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then adopted a resolution authorising the general committee 
of the Conference to appoint a sub-committee to study the question of birth-control 
in all its aspects and to submit its findings to the general committee as soon as 
possible. 

Traffic in Women 

Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi then presented a report of the working of the 
Madras Vigilance Association. In the course of the report it was stated : — 

It has succeeded with the help of the Government and the police department 
in closing over 123 houses of traffic without any adverse reactions of public opinion 
and with as little injury to the inmates as possible. By the constant watchful- 
ness of the workers it has ensured that the houses which were closed were not 
re-opened afterwards. It has tried to assist such of the victims of traffic who are 
willing to avail themselves of assistance ; (I) by the offer of personal assistance 
during the house to house visitation of the lady workers ; (2) by the offer ol 

assistance by the lady workers at the time of the person of the inmate by direct 

E olice action: (3) by the opening of a shelter for girls who are threatened with 

eing drawn into the traffic ; (4) by providing stipends for such as are willing 

to be trained back into normal life. j f 

Its failure in rescue work is to be ascribed in part to the absence ot tnc at- 
tractiveness of the help and partly to the absence of an adequate DU ® b {*° 

1 pressing need therefore is for a women s home 

a rescue home) and for trained and sympathetic 


capable 

fwnich Bnouia not DG canea u rescue uume; nuu 1 U 1 

workers. The women of Madras ought to help in this. Further ^progress iB^dmi 


women workers. The 
should not be called 

. The women of Maora» uugm lu ucip iu mud. a. 
cult, if not impossible, without financial help from the Public for the e . t u 
ment and maintenance of the home. Such a house in Madras may ser 
Madras city and possibly the mofussil towns also. The working of th 
provisions of the Act depends upon the successful functioning ‘ ?v p i g ' ftre B 

The public in Madras at any rate has come to realise that the brothem are a 
public shame and disgrace and that girls and women shoula be ’ d eDr avity 

nave not yet realised that women who, are mostly victims of I men ' f 
and vice could be reformed, trained and made useful members of the T ? „ip B « men arc 
Principles of morality have to be enforced irrespective of sex. V . or 

pure, it is impossible for women to be pure, as naturally the ““P]**® insist upon 
denote the existence of impure women side by side. That is why we insist upu 
equal and high standard of morality for both sexes. 

Harltan Uplift ~ ha# 

Mrs. Subadramma presented the report of the Madras and 

She stated that intensive Harijan reform work had been Idone P Hari]an boys 

the main item of expenditure was the payment of scholarship > to Pj' . * meeting* 

and girls. Another item of work was the visit of cheries and organ i g 
in those areas to promote among the inmates a sense of cleanliness* 
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Leper Relief 

Mrs. Ruriyan spoke on the Leper Relief Work done in the city. The City 
Leper league Council had started two clinics, one at Perambur and another at 
Triplicane. A survey bad been made and it was estimated that there were more 
than twenty-thousand persons suffering from leprosy in the city. Jgnoranoe was 
the main cause of the spread of the disease. The Council’s main wort would be the 
education of the people on the first symptoms of this dreadful disease and for this 
purpose they need money and they need as many women workers as possible. The 
“Leper Day” had been organised to be held on the 4th of November with a view to 
collect funds. The speaker appealed to the citizens of Madras to respond whole- 
heartedly to the appeal of the Leper Council, 


The Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference 


The seventh session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held at 
Ellore on the 4th. November under the presidentship of Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi 
Reddi The whole hall w&b packed to its utmost capacity with delegates and 
visitors. About two hundred delegates from several districts of the Andhra 

country came to take part in the conference, the largest contingent being from East 
Godavari. 

Miss. V. Peter , Reception Committee Chairman, after welcoming the 

delegates to the conference first referred to the death of Mrs. Besant, one 

of the world’s greatest persons and said that her death was an 

irreparable loss to India and Indian women. MisB Peter then Baid that the 
necessity and importance of female education seemed to have been realised 
by our countrymen and women in a larger degree than before, but the progress in 
that direction was not at all satisfactory. There were not enough girls’ schools and 
women’s colleges. It was necessary that a separate allotment should be made in 
the budget every year for female education. Zamindars and wealthy persons should 
corae forward with donations for the spread of education among girls. Most of the 
Indian women were ill terate and steeped in ignorance. It was their duty to educate 
them. Icraale education should be national iu character and muBt be in harmony 
wuh our civilisation and traditions. Western civilisation should not be their ideal 
but they might adopt such things from the West as would not be in conflict with 
tneir civilisation. The aim of education was not merely intellectual development ; 
bodily health, good character, patriotism and belief in God were to be acquired by 
education. Indian girls should be taught physiology, hygiene, domestic economy, 
moral science and such other subjects. It was also necessary to teach 

?C * 8ew * ng an( * ot b° r handiwork by which they could earn their 


®be said that India was in a deplorable condition on account of 
caste uinerences, communal hatred, . untouchability, child marriages and other social 
evils. It was a matter of gratification that the Indian national leaders were making 
every effort to remove untouchability which was showing signs of decline. But 
differences were being strengthened by communal conferences like Vysya 
ana Jiamma Conferences. As long as these communal differences and other social 
eyiiB contmued to exist, there could be no real national life and patriotism. Child 
8 ^ e Bal d. were on decrease on account of the Barda Act but if the objects 
nArIcB-ftf 1 ™ ere b® ^^y achieved, their help and co-operation were absolutely 
Even ,n ™ matt * r of other social reforms no progress could be made 
cooperation of women. If they had the welfare of the nation at 
» should devote themselves to the cause of social reform. In every town 
v?M.ri!iS^n^ ey ?K 0uld organise associations and spend their leisure in social ser- 
nStS^ «n th ® B P ea ^ er . said that among the Hindus women occupied an inferior 

the V Am!n ma tter of inheriting property. Ordinarily, it was the man but not 
Uie woman that crot ft ahara in tha * T_ “j . M 


ifc 8hare . , in Ip^rty, ; Women weVe indent” 1 on" otheii 

» afford to live Independently. No doubt, 

t.tlA mnn.hAM a . . * , 


# ~ » smmv m uic 

.°°d and could not anora to live independently. No doubt soma 
effort, nere being nude to improve the condition of women in thin reapeet by .oSe 
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members of the Legislative Assembly but they would materialise lonly if they were 
supported by the determined co-operation of women. 

Srimathi 8. Lakshminarasamma, Joint Secretary of the Reception Committee 
read out some verses in Telugu welcoming the President and eulogising her services* 
m the cause of Indian woman -hood. 

Srimathi Ch. Rattamma, Vice-President of the Reception Committee, also read 
out “ er speech welcoming the President and delegates in the course of which she 
appealed to Indian women to awake and fight for their rightB and privileges, and to 
^“cate children compulsorily and to try to be self-dependent for redressing their 

Srimathi D t Kamalaratnam then read out the annual report which was adopted. 

Resolutions 

The Conference discussed the draft resolutions prepared by the Subjects’ Com- 
mittee which met in the morning. 

The Conference adopted resolutions of condolence touching the deaths of Dr. 
Annie Besant, the Maharani of Pithapuram and Mr. V. J. Patel and recorded its 
appreciation of the services rendered by them to the country. The conference 
referred to the centenary celebration of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, expressed its grateful 
appreciation of the noble services rendered to Indian womanhood by him and 
called upon the public to subscribe liberally to his memorial. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

Tto following resolution proposed by Srimathi B. Seetabal and seconded by Sri- 
mathi M. Kamalamma , was carried unanimously : 

“As it is the duty of the Government to make people literate inasmuch as the 
new reforms are little understood by the illiterate people, this conference requests 
the Provincial Government and local boards and municipalities to introduce without 



__ primary stage _ 

urges that the schools should be liberally provided with all the requisite apparatus 
and appliances* and that the powers of tne Inspecting stall should be substantially 
increased to secure efficiency of instruction. It exhorts the public to carry on 
incessaut'agitation until the above iB achieved.” 

Srimathi M. Kamalamma proposed and T. Rajeswarmma seconded a resolution 
urging 011 tho Government and the public the need of high schools for girls in all 
the districts and of lower secondary schools in all the taluks. Srimathi S. 
Lakshminarasamma spoke at length supporting the resolution which was carried. 

Women’s College for Andhradesa 

Moved by Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma, seconded by D. Ramalakahmamma, 
a resolution was passed requesting the Government and the Andhra University to 
establish a Women's College in some suitable centre in the Andhra Desa at a very 
early date to encourage higher education of women in Andhra Desa ; 

Resolutions were adopted urging that vernaculars be made the medium of instruc- 
tion for all subjects iu secondary schools, that English should be taught as a second 
language and that Hindi be made a compulsory subject, and that in all local con- 
ferences and meetings, speeches should be made as far as possible in vernacular ana 
recommending to the Education Department the employment of women having a goo 
knowledge of Telugu as inspecting officers, in the elementary schools in Anan 
Desa in preference to women holding higher qualifications in English ana tnc esi - 
lishment of special schools, general education as well aB vocational so as to * 
adults for a profession. The Conference urged women’s asociations to organise a 
women’s education centre with the help of local boards and municipalities. . 

Tho rfonforonno oollo/t nnnn t.ho nmmon nf Andhra DfiSft tO GrtTROise SUuCOnSul J 


The 
in each 


Conference called upon the women of Andhra Desa to organise subconsii j 

in each districts and requested local boards to give grants in aid to nationa • 

and recommended the admission of Harijan boys and girls into all the m^ c 
board and aided schools. The Government was requested by another reso 
award scholarships to girls who are students of Sanskrit College. introduction 
The Conference also adopted resolutions recommending compulsory in r 

of physical culture in schools, calling upon managers of schools to see r ftD( j 
conducted in schools were made acceptable to pupils of all reng*ous geno us 

urging upon the men and women of India to encourage and support e 
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industries by using Swadeshi goods. The Conference congratulated the All India 
Women’s Conference on having established in Delhi a Central College to teach 
domestic science to women to ao research in Indian education and recommended 
that the Department of Education i should send Andhra students to be trained in 
the Colloge as teachers. 

The Government and the Andhra University were requested to provide more 
seats for women medical students in the ftVizag Medical College and a women’s 
section in the Medical College hostel attached to the College and also to liberally 
provide scholarships to women students, so as to encourage women’s medical 
education. 

Support to Memorandum in reffrms 

Brimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi A . Bhasakramms seconded 
that this Conference wholeheartedly support the memorandum presented by the there 
great Indian nation aljwomen’s associations, namely, the All-India Women’s Conference, 
the Women’s Indian Association and the N. C. W. I. before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee regarding the Indian women’s rights and privilege in the new 
reform scheme ana express its complete arrangement with the opinion expressed by. 
the elected representatives of the above there institutions, namely, Brimathi Raiakuraari 
Amritakur, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi and Sheriffs Hamid Ali before the Select 
Committee on the Indian reforms”. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi P.'Sundaramma seconded that 
“This Conference appeals to the people to form vigilance committees in every town 
and village and carry on propaganda regarding the benefits that accrue by putting 
the Sarda Act in full force and thus put a stop to child marriages in the country, 

. and requests the Government to empower the Magistrates to prevent child marriages 
to remove the clause demanding Bs. 100 as security from the complainant in 
such case and to enact that every marriage should be registered”. The resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to parents to (enable their widowed daughters 
to prosecute higher studies compulsorily, to get such of their daughters married 
again if they did not attain their puberty compulsorily in their own houses and to 
provide every opportunity to those widows who did not like to marry again to do 
social service and other patriotic work and urging the public very strongly to put 
an immediate end to the purdah system which was quite detrimental to the spread 
of education among women and quite injurious to their bodily health. 


Eradicating Untouchability 

The Conference resolved that untouchability should be completely eradicated and 
the so-called untouchables Bhould be allowed to work in the houses of the Caste- 
Hindus as coolies and servants, and appeals to the public to throw open to the 
Hanians all the wells and tanks. 

. . ' *“6 Conference requested the Legislative Assembly to enact that women should 
mherit & ^hare of their hnsbands’ or parents’ property and also to pass the Bill of 
Harbilas Sarda on the anvil of the Assembly regarding the right of inheritance of 
widows. The Conference appealed to the public to found in as many centres as 
possible Saranalayams for unprotected children and emphasised the necessity of nut- 
mg into operation the Brothels’ Act in all the towns in Andhra Desa, of formimr 

wscued^^rls^nd^women^ Crime8 and of e8tablishin g leagues for the protection of 

Reduction of Land Tax 

Srimatfii V, Kamalamma moved and Brimathi M. Sundaramma seconded a 
■olation that in the interests of the country and the nation to reduce the enhancS 
land taxes and to collect them at half rate this year in view of the eeonnm!*? 11 *? 

wastarried'I ' n ^ ptic<3 of paddy “ d ^ mi8eral >le condition of the ryots and * it 

Srimathi P. _ Venkatasubbamma proposed and Srimathi T. Raiestwarnmm® 
©sod®, that the local bodies should extend their financial help in the matter of rnral 
neonstraetion as the welfare of the country was mainly dependentonthe iXr- 
of the villages. It was passed unanimously. welfare 
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The Conference passed a number of other resolutions appealing to the people to 
insure only in the Swadeshi Companies, etc. 

Birth-control Resolution Rejected 

Much discussion took place on the resolution relating to birth-control. Srimathis 
D. Kamalaratnamma, A. Bhaskaramrna and others supported it, while Srimathis 
Duvvuri Subbamma, Varnasi Alivelu Mangamma and others opposed it. When the 
same was put to rote, it was lost. 

Divorce Resolution Withdrawn 

The last resolntion requesting the legislature to pass an act invalidating the 
marriage of a minor girl, in case her husband was found to be a eunuch, or a 
lunatic or a leper and legalising the divorce by a wife of her husband when he 
was putting her to untold troubles, was, after a long discussion, withdrawn and not 
pressed to vote. 

The President , in her concluding remarks, strongly advised the women to study 
and think over every question that affected their sex for themselves and give their 
votes according to the dictates of their conscience without being led away by the 
opinion of others. She pointed out that customs and manners should be changing 
in consonance with the times. She made a fervent appeal to them to act up to the 
various resolutions passed in the conference. She expressed her heart-felt thanks to 
the Reception Committee for the honour done to her. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s Confe- 
rence took place in the Foulkes Hall, Salem on the 4th. November. A largo 
number of ladies were present. 

The Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, Mrs. Rajaiah De Paul , welcomed 
the delegates in a short speech in the course of which she stated that the educated 
portion of Indian women owed a great duty to their less fortunate sisters whom 
they should help to progress in every direction. They must remember, she added, 
that no nation could rise above the level of its averago womanhood and if they 
were to rise as a nation, the women comprising it, should be very progressive. 

She then appealed to the ladies gathered in the Conference to take to such Ber- 
vicG and work for the amelioration of the lot of Indian women at large. 

Expansion of Elementary Education 

The first resolution which was proposed by Miss Lemn and seconded by Shri 
Laxmi urged upon the local bodies of the Tamilldistricts, the great need for expand- 
ing the educational facilities for the masses and the necessity to introduce compul- 
sory elementary education at an early date in their respective areas, with provision 
of greater facilities for adult education. 

The conference drew the attention of Government to the inadequate facilities for 
adult education in the land and requested for greater facilities being provided in 
that direction. Mrs. Rajariah D. Paul proposed and Shri Madhaviammal seconded 
this motion. 

The conference considered that moral training based on spritual ideals should he 
made compulsory for boys and girls in all schools and colleges. Shri Laxmi proposed 
and Mrs. Pravathiammal seconded the resolution. 

Miss Stanyon proposed and Mrs. Masilamani of Trichy seconded a resolution 
appeAiug to local bodies to make adequate provision ior playgrounds and paths tor 
school children. , . . . 

The next resolution requesting Government to reintroduce the system or d 
inspection of school children for boys and girls was proposed by Mrs. 

Mrs. Whitehead. , # 

The next resolntion drew the attention of Government to the need i< 
the Government Girl’s High School and the Queen Alexandra Hospital 


>r providing 
for Women 
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and Children, Salem, with more suitable and up-to-date buildings at as early a date 
as possible. 

The District Boards of Tamil Nadu were then called upon, by the next 
resolution, to establish secondary schools for girls as was done in Malabar and 
KiBtna District Boards. Mrs. C. R. Odayar moved the proposition which Mrs. 
Juudasan of Trichy seconded. 

Demand for Equal Rights of Citizenship 

The next resolution which Mrs. T. M . Chinnaiya Pillat moved and which Mrs. 
Whitehead seconded, requested Government to embody a clause in the ensuing refor- 
med constitution of India giving men and women equal rights of citizenship and 
failing about suffrage, it was suggested that the recommendations of the Lothian 
Committee be adopted to determine the voting strength of Indian women. All the 
above resolutions were adopted. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then discussed a matter of present-day interest about which there 
was some controversy, in the resolution wnich stated that the conference viewed 
with satisfaction the proposal of the Madras Government to spread the knowledge 
of the means of regulating the size of families but considered that safeguards were 
to be taken to impart that knowledge only to those who needed it. Mrs. Whitehead 
proposed it and Mrs. C. R. Odayar seconded it. Mrs. R. V. V. Thathachariar and 
Mrs. Parvsthi Animal, opposed the motion along with some other ladies. Eventually 
votes were taken and the motion was passed by a majority of votes, 54 voting 
for and 45 against it. 

Mrs. C. R. Odayar then proposed a resolution of condolence at the passing away 
of Dr. Annie Besant who had done yeoman's service to the cause of Indian woman 
The resolution was passed nern con all standing. (From the “Hindu”, Madras). 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The seventh annual conference of the Women’s Association Hyderabad, (Deccan), 
was held at Hyderabad on the 4th. November, 1933. The proceedings were held in 
?? r Iu © • *j e ® 8 b e * n K accommodated in an adjacent room. Mrs. Tasker, request- 
ed the Aim of ] spannapett to take the chair. After offering felicitations to the 
.Nizam on the birth of a grandson, the Anjuman girls next sang the State National 
Anthem, composed m Persian, by H. E, H. the Nizam, the audience standing. 

«iii-«V 1 L C ?i? r8e °*J ^ eF Presidential address the Rani of Papannapctt paid a com- 
waB being done by the Committee. Quoting Mann's 
IS & l®«T? I1 ? en . a £ e honoured there the gods dwell”, the President refer- 

historic figures such as Chand Bibi and Aiialya Bai and con- 
nL^o e " were n , ot meant J?e cribbed. cabined and confined, for 

the memlSrs^of 1 progress. She stressed that it was necessary for 

arSr ss 

w en &d ? pl f d rc q u ? 8tin K [<* legislation to prevent child mar- 
page, requesting the Women s Association to help m procuring teachers for train, 
ing in kindergarten at the Model Primary School or at the St. “Sa PrS 

waa aJm > a!dnr^*H nced for a hoBtel {ot Kiri students. A m otion 

Fe< l ue *J m K to Government to remember the need of Purdah 

^"^e^fonSl^Mhe 0n CH y nd ^ tbem t0 “ Ilot p, “«» ** *<• 

With the President’s concluding remarks, the conference terminated. 



The Indian National Social Conference 

The session of the Indian National Social Conference met on the 29th. December 
at the Pachiappa’s Hall, Madras upder the presidency of Mr. Q. K. Devadhar of 
Poona. The first session of the Conference was held m 1886 In Madras and it went 
on meeting from year to year till a few years ago ‘when for some reasons it ceased 
to function.’ Attempts were made this year to revive the Conference and they led to 
the present sessions being held. 

A large number of delegates and visitors, including many ladies, from different 
parts of India, were present at the Conference hall. Among those present were the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, Sir V. Ramesam, Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani, T, R. Venka- 
tarama Sastri, Hridaynath Kunzru, M. Ramachandra Rao, M. Balasundaram Naidu, 
P. Varadarajulu Naidu, E. Vinayaka Rao, Ramaswami 8ivan, K. V. Sesha Iyengar, 
V. Venkatasubbaiya, V. Rama Iyengar, C. B. Rama Rao, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed. 
V. M. RamaswaYm Mudaliar, M. O. Rajah, O Kandaewami Chetti, K. G. Bivaswami 
Aiyar, 8. R. Venkataraman, Mrs. Dadabai. and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal. 
Borne workers connected with the Ramakrishna. Mission, Mylapore, and the Salva- 
tion Army were also present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar , Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors. In the course of his welcome address, he said that 
the Indian Social Conference which was inaugurated in 1887 was meeting regularly 
till a few years ago, when for some reasons which it was neither profitable nor 
neceesary to canvass, it ceased to function. Many felt that an institution so closely 
associated with illustrious personalities and which they built up with great hopes 
should not be allowed to disappear together if anything could be done to salvage it, 
and that no place was more appropriate for its rejuvenation than the city of its 
birth. Others were of opinion that though some of the social workers could come 
together to refresh themselves at the fount of humanity which gave those organisa- 
tions its vital energy, and to compare notes about the methods, in so far as they 
were common, with their fellow labourers in the neighbouring fields. It was further 
recognised that most of these organisations were provincial organisations not in a 
position to speak for India as a whole on such subjects as the Temple Entry Bill 
or the Divorce Bill which were being considered by the Central Legislature, or on 
such All-India questions as purdah, and women’s rights in property. These latter 
views prevailed ultimately, and even the doubters had joined the Reception Com- 
mittee and greatly helped its work. It was in these circumstances that they were 
assembled there that day. 

Proceeding to make a few general observations, Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar said 
that they should all feel grateful for the measure of success which had attended 
the efforts of their predecessors in the field. They were meeting under less difficult 
circumstances than what the great pioneers had to face when they began their 
work. Some of the problem set to them had lost some part of tneir difficulty. 
Opposition to sea-voyage, to higher education for women, to widow re-marriages 
and post-puberty marriages had all dwindled in strength. All these hopeful features 
of the present social situation, continued the speaker, were all the result of the 
devoted labours of the fathers of the movement; and he did not wish that the 
Conference should begin its work without paying their tribute of reverential admi- 
ration and gratitude to them, specially to Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, .to 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, to Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, and to Sir. T. Sadasiva 
Aivar, to confine one-self to those actively connected with conferences such as this 
ana who were not now in the land of the living. In the work done in the past, 
political workers rendered great help and the movement also had derived gnat 
assistance from the new orientation which had taken place in the conception or 
Hinduism. The one stock objection to social ohanges was that the Hindu Somai 
Polity was so intimately connected with Hinduism that any of the slightest changes 
in the one would shatter the other ; and as most of the problems of socml reform 
concerned Hindus only, the confusion of social polity and religion did great mis- 
chief. It had the disastrous effect of driving away many an ardent and sincere son 
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from the roek on which this social reform movement should be built, namely., a 
high spiritual outlook on life. To-day. the confusion existed only in a very much 
attenuated form. For this change they were indebted to two great religious orga- 
niations which had done incalculable service to the country, though all might not 
see a eye to eye with them as regards all their activities. He referred to the Theoso- 
phical Soceity and the Ramakrishna Mission. One might fancy that all had been 
said by him till then made the Conference less necessary than before. But he 
would make a different view if he had regard to two recent happeuings. The. poli- 
tical upheave! that he referred to had thrown out things of divergent values. It 
had riven them not only things of surpassing usefulness, but it had also given them 
the fiery poison of communalism which had destroyed the royal harmony that had 
resulted from decades of strenuous work by the progressives. Further, their 
opponents of the conservative variety were or auising themselves to an extent un- 
known iu the days of the elders. Sanathanists’ conferences were now becoming 
common and their deputations were getting vocal to a degree. Their attempts to 
set the clo^k back had to be met. Only the other day their sisters in Bombay 
rightly thought it necessary to meet to object to the whittling down of the Sards 
Act. They had therefore to be alive and active to present any recrudescence of 
reaction, if for nothing else. He was looking forward to the day in the near future 
when there would be a round-table conference of Sanathanists and reformers, where- 
in, by compromise, an agreed programme of social advance would be formulated. 
He was free to confess to a feeling that a grand opportunity of that sort was lost 
when the Sarda Act was fashioned, owing to the attitude of die-hards on both sides. 

Problem for Solution 

Proceeding, Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar said s — “It may bo that all our 
energies are now required at the front at which the battle raged till reoently. The 
concentration there may be unnecessary, and some part of the forces may be re- 
leased for action elsewhere. The places of the old problems have been taken by 
new ones which arc of equal importance and which are most urgent to-day. I have 
already referred to questions like Temple-entry and divorce. Others like the 
expansion of women's right in property, the raising of their position in 
schemes of inheritance, and other similar alterations of personal laws, now 
claim our attention. Social purity and suppression of immoral traffic and 
cognate problems of social and moral hygiene are becoming more urgent in view 
of what other countries with which we are coming into closer political con- 
tact are doing. Even our old friend “Temperance” has assumed a new importance. 
The reported failure of local option in some parts of thiB presidency, and America 
getting wet have given a rude shock to those who thought that an effective method 
of combating tho evil of drink had been found, and have necessitated the devising 
2L a • n ? 1 £» p J an °* oam P a, ’f?n. Further, I think that the time is come when the term 
Social Reform” must receive a far more liberal and comprehensive interpretation 
than our fathers gave to it in the peculiar conditions in wnich they started their 
work. It must now be equated with everything that makes for the social well- 
being of every citizen, in the manner in wnich that term is understood in other 
countries. Not that it is, altogether, a new view ; even onr elders k ew it, but 
tneir energies were required nearer home. Now that a portion of our energy can 
be diverted, we may make it run along new channels with great benefits. In a sense 
the poor have been, no doubt, always with us. But their cry is becomtng more 
and more insistent and is apt to go unheeded at least as regards tho caste portion 
OT it, in the enthusiasm for tho non-casto part. There .are as many slums within 
the pale as outside it, and work there is as urgent as among the untouchables. 
Better bousing conditions and modern methods of helping the needy, such as poor 
homes and asylums for the aged and the infirm, will call for more and closer 
attention than they have received till now. Labour has become, no doubt, vocal, 
but it Is not able to effectively assert itself yet. It must be helped to a proper share 
of the world s goods in an orderly, manner lest unguided and unhelped. It may 
violently break its bonds. In a country where caste still determines one’s profession 
to a large extent it is not altogether a question for the economist only, as it may 
•PP®!? fir8t Problems of sanitation and hygiene— both personal and civic 

— wul have to be faced and solved quickly if the new aggregation of humans In 
untbcmgnt of forms are not to produce undesirable social wastage and loss of so 
eul efficiency. The greater political and personal freedom that all expect to come 
toon, and the loosening of age-old ehacfclee will produce mpurcussions w hich are 
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not easy to predicate definitely, and those who desire for progress to be orderly must 
be ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How much of this wider field we 
should cover immediately is a matter for you to decide. But whatever the 
extent may be, I am sure that that and similar work will find as many active 
and sincere labourers as that for which the men and women of old toiled”. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar concluded by saying that the Conference did not 
expect every one of them to take resolutions as might be passed wholesale. The 
omission of any matter need not necessarily indicate that the Conference was not for 
it. But they should all be agreed on the principles for which the Conference stood for, 
that was, to free the social shackles which had outlived usefulness, to remedy all 
social injustices of any sort. He hoped that with the co-operation of those present, 
the Conference would end in success. 

Election of President 

' Sir C, Sankaran Nair then proposed Mr. G. K. Devadhar to take the chair. He 
said that vast changes had been witnessed since the Social Conference was first 
started in 1886. The main questions that had engaged the attention of social work- 
ers in these days were the position of the Indian women, the caste system and the 
problem of untouchability. In all these Bpheres they had advanced far from the 
condition of those days. Indian women were to-day able to take care of themselves, 
and one had only to go to the Marina in Madras or the Guindy race course or to 
the bazar to see evidence of the great changes that had taken place. In regard to 
the caste system, the Brahmin rule that obtained till the reforms of 1919 was no 
longer the fact. The Non-Brahmin caste Hindus were now monopolising the 
Government It would be more and more the case with further extension of the 
franchise. As regards untouchability it was gratifying to see that the leaders of 
the communities concerned were becoming alive to their needs and beginning to 
claim their due rights. It might be asked, if all these were true what need there 
was for the Social Conference ? His answer was this : reforms which they all stood 
for and desired to see brought about were more and more coming within the ambit 
of their legislatures. Unless therefore the Conference and those interested in social 
questions educated the masses fully, and agitated persistently to induce the 
electorates to return the proper representatives to the legislatures, these reforms 
might not he helped forward. For such purpose such conference and organisations 
were necessary. He was Bure they would unanimously elect Mr. Devadhar as their 
leader and he felt no other argument was necessary to convince them that he was 
the best fitted person than to say that he was a Mahratta. 

Presidential Address 

The motion was duly carried. Mr. Devadhar who was then formally installed in 
the chair, next delivered the following presidential address : — 

Social Reform so far in this country had naturally to direct its attack against 
the citadel or orthodoxy and conservatism in which all reactionary and onesided 
factors of the so-called national advance remained perched but now in my opinion, 
the time has arrived when social reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
placed on a wider and more constructive and less critical plane of social reconstruc- 
tion in which several have been labouring without much moral support from the 
politicians. But luckily the spirit of the age and the shrinking of distances have 
caused even iuvoluntary change of heart and outlook, which would facilitate the 
work of amelioration or the Society as a whole. In the past it was quite necessary 
to deal with the elementary problems of social reform such as sea-voyage, women s 
education, abolition of caste, stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 
remarriages and of post-puberty marriages, and furthering the age of consent, 
interdining and even intermarriage, etc. . 

The bogey of untouchability and unapproachability still haunts us, but its days 
are numbered as its foundations are unmistakably shaken by the most powerxoi 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi whose work, in this connection, I have aiways lixenea 
to that of a powerful and tremendous blast. . .. 

While, therefore, not neglecting work in those above mentioned directions, 
we must now begin to concentrate our attention on problems that embrace wiow 
fields and touch the bottom and the top of Society. The justification for suca 
widening of the outlook of Social Reform work lies clearly in the i imperawv 
necessity of flowing with the world currents of the rapidly advancing tide of waa 
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S2»SlJ!*Si Vl v a ^ on r"? ot n . ec *“»rily a disease according to Edward Carpenter. India 
lanwf not ,® f ?? ecl mu< * behind, though the inevitable need for Bocia! reform 

recognised by only the socalled educated few— using the phrase in Its widest 
rS!V <!* “ matte 5 °t “O small surprise, however, that even after a century and 

. spread of English education and contact with Western Culture, 
nii^°I! men * *!i n e I* • CUB toms and demoralizing superstitions has not yet taken 
SrJSiK?* A w i lder baB1B » “ d advanced view or higher thought in Bocial life is to-day 
R^ 8 *jxV fl T® J u J sury °? tbe comparatively small number of those who crowd into 
A° w . nB wb ® re reformed life has its attendant evils as well, 
nnhilr a 5/l a , ,.. ,nc ! reaBm ^7 anxious now to lead a higher, purer, and truly 
as f««i!SS na i 111 keeping with the changing ideals of higher social being so 
op h n 2 0 advance of our Society along lines of advance of the whole human race 
our Bearcb * or trut h °f the science of human society we may in 
t0 * da y» at an y rat ?< any guidance to lead us safely to the goal, because 
#1 . man J BeekerB scientific truth and foundation for the human 

ouo-h/in * ba f u nofc ; efc . he®? reached any unanimity of principle that 
RflA L conduct of human beingB that constitute the society as we 

snnnitin^ ev fi 0pin ^ u t0 ’ da 7\i Science has very miserably failed in thiB direction of 
*; be . mucb needed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and epoch-making 
wifch 6 ^?^/ 3 . bft ve surpasi s«T the imagination of even those toiling long in the fleld 
w,t n great faith and expectations. 

how LJ? Cni * miu ? idd . iD his book “Social Evolution” has elaborately shown 
sccpnfia W a C o/»i « f •^ ari °? B hran chcs of research has proved her impotence to offer any 
fields ?° lut,0D rapidly changing social phenomena of the day in various 

dfreLtinn factory religion, etc. Ho observes : “In whatever 

of thfl 0l do^« ,0 ok f the attitude presented by Science towards the Social phenomena 
vlrv hardly be regarded as satisfactory.” He further goes on to Bay in 

the y hfisda i f n £?r y et the social phenomena which are treated under 
as hnt /h* inf; u thlCfl> economics, and religion must all be regarded 
plex aspect ^ t, ate y re atcd Phenomena of the Science ox life under its moBt com- 

researchf 0 v * ith th ? reBU,tB of th e so-called scientific 

w^W hil fm society and wait till the guidance is forthcoming 

march y to ft f;alrn t ^ji^t t nr , lk t)00mBdaBy * ^e must, therefore, bo prepared for onward 
5? propreBB . whlc h society has made so long with the help 
to the °hiLtnfv °«nd i count J ,es and m different times with special reference 
for us To nrlppd fn ;of f ,tutlon » of our race ; we would be securing suffeient date 
bv th * mimrlini^ of of ou l tr onble is duo to the confusion caused 
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EK».£j£, a d °!"* to » Tfiscv wsrsi-asa s 

wi& regard to relirinim i ere ^ y ’ 18 ft f orded a common platform and differences 
mMmum. rel,fi,0UB or communal interests are reduced to the lowest 

Politics and Social Reform TO TIE RuATTnOT in A T vwn 
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in the term, of the chanrin^ P condi°ion? of t^ 4 ol w®'* 1 re f otm 

bound to affect us. This wifi p«I«i the *? rld w hich are sooner or later 

with the culture mdscieDoe rfth e ^wSter^ChSluifn 1 °“ ly /? r 0 ?5 . fal ? i,la ?! ty 

sassr £ 
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Western bations have produced philosophies in common with India* more or leas, 
a matter based on heights of reason, India has supplied a unifying philosophy 
in relation to life which the rest of the world described as religion 
as distinguished from philosophy. And this when interpreted in the terms 
of Karma Toga and Raja Yoga, and in the light of Bakhti ought to 
be our country’s beacon light to the world, and precious treasure to us. 
It might be argued that all this is sterile philosophy, has not much bearing on 
the live problems of the day, but a deeper consideration of the changing environment 
will convince a student of (Social Reform that his path would be rendered much 
simpler and smoother if he were to grapple with the problems with the help of 
some of the basic ideals. 

Social Experiments 

The country has been making experiments along social lines, and she. will 
have to continue doing the same for many years to come. A change is an inevi- 
table social factor, and reform is its necessary concomitant. I have pot, therefore, 
ruled out of court the consideration of many of the modern problems — m fact I 
would be myself touching some of them briefly making here and there my own 
independent contribution. But why I deferred that treatment in ray address to a 
later stage is duo to my desire to emphasise the need for changed outlook on pro- 
blems of social reform of to-day and distinguish them from those of yesterday that 
still loom large, and to define what constitutes the sheet anchor of social 
amelioration. 


Women’s Problems 

Now I shall deal with some of them very briefly alluding to several of the 
special features of development that need emphasis. Take the women s problem. 
Women of to-day have learnt to organise, to educate public opinion with regard to 
their needs, have now a regular net-work of their organisations all 
They have all along supported men in their advocacy for their wider franchise and 

some of them have also emerged out of their seclusion of purdah in a few place" 

only to participate actively in the struggle for freedom ; I hope not hkethewomen 
of Turkey in the earlier /ays of her struggle for unity and progress to go back 
into purdah again. But I would like to see them engaged in common witu 
men in day to day spade work for the general amelioration of thar 

sex to entitle them to secure the fullest possible measure of ^eedomand liberty 

from men who have also to learn to trust women as ft P a h r _ t “5 r ! 1 matter 
al and social uplift. Active participation in public life should not be a mer e mat 
of momentary sentimental enthusiasm. They should uot commit ™“ta wk(j 
devoting all their energies to some of the barren fieldB of politics but . 

upon their shoulders sufficient responsibility of sharing men s * n°t \nd the 

spheres of education of the masses, social reform for their advancement anotne 
economic and other improvements of the rural parte i of of India that 
notice .that some of these ideas have found g avou .with aiming 

meet in a conference in Calcutta on the 27tn of tins monin. « v wi) j en j D g 
their readiness to enjoy adult franchise, claimed g.Mta . their fran- 

of their rights and privileges in respect of when fsnce arvd widen g t ^jyjng on 
chise, the necessity for building an army of whole-timed workers 10 * an( i 

social reform activity and the need for effective propaganda with ) 
wise use of the cinema and vocational education. 

Caste and Creed Groups (0> . 

Of the communities formed into, caste and "proiiems 8 for sola- 

called caste groups— is, in my opinion, one of the most praewca completely 

tion before our country. Castes, like different creeds. l**™.^ 1 ** nfmlerance of tlw 
our society, to which fresh momentum has been added h? '‘fj® ^of ^ this situation is 
widely different creeds in our social polity. The only the late Mr. Gokhale 
the attitude to learn to look upon ourselves, as our mastwr tne % rjgtiling) Jains, 
used to say that we must be Indians first and Modems, Hind, ^“-^t their life 
Farsis, afterwards. Some classes have to naif 1 will pr°Pfl 

along these lines, and it must be seen how considoration of 1 srger «>u ^ 

some of them to practise these principles tn Ufe and realise the true ™ , 

Soceity. 
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Tme So-called Dep ressed Classes and Their Position 

Hie third large question which should attract onr attention is the position in 
the midst of onr so-called depressed and suppressed brethren numbering between 
49 to 60 millions. Mabatmaji has done the greatest service to this olass directly 
and to the Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause, and offering even to fight, 
at the cost of great popularity, the stubborn attitude of the conservatives who, we 
must be amused to see, are very vooal and loud in their denunciation of the poli- 
tical disabilities under which they labour in their own country and outside, but 
which can scarcely bear any comparison with the existing disabilities to which this 
vast mass of human beings is unwittingly subject, let us say, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It is f therefore, the duty of the Hindus as also of those in 
whose power it lies to improve their lot in most constructive ways, though such 
improvement is an equal necessity of the vast majority, in common with them, of 
the community at large. But their need has been rendered greater and more urgent 
by the fact of their being ruthlessly subjected to untouchability for generations past 
in the name of religion, contrary to the spirit of humanity, by our orthodox bre- 
thren. Untouchability which is universally condemned by all thinking sections as 
the darkest spot on the fair face of exalted Hinduism, is doomed for ever. But our 
business as Focial reformers is to see that no wrong emph&BiB is put by any of the 
parties immediately concerned on any wrong principles, and true constructive work 
is taken up as a lever to lift them with special reference to the eradication of un- 
touchability and unapproachability. Hero in southern India in some parts, some 
roads around some shrines are barred against these human being whereas they are 
open for dogs and donkeys to tread upon. And I know it, as a matter of fact, that 
while a demand was made to higher authorities to close down some of the roads 
opened by municipalities round some templeB, the grounds put forth were that 
they became polluted for the worshippers to cross over them after bath in the tanks 
ontside the temple area, on the other side of the road, because the depressed classes 
are allowed to tread upon them, while no objection was taken to their being tram- 
pled upon by objectionable and dirty animals like asses and donkeys. Some of us 
are very keen on their social and economic uplift and that is why we have to-day 
in India more than 200 centres of active work started in the name of the Servants 
of the Untouchable Society now, which has been again changed to Harijan Seva 
Sangb. Temple entry and legislation thereabout are bones of contention more so, 
because the depressed classes have not shown much active enthusiasm for temple 
entry for the satisfaction of their truly religious cravings, while others who advo- 
cate it, in spite of this iudifference of tho community in some places that is directly 
concerned to do so, because in this sphere of social reform they do not like to be 
accused of allowing a weak point in the Hindu social polity to remain “as inferio- 
rity complex.” 

Japan’s Noble Action 

There was in Japan a class in existence called “Ita and Htnins” whose degraded 
social position was considered so low in their social polity that even a different set 
of numerals was used in counting that class corresponding to some Bttch phenome- 
non in our part of the country in counting units of indigenous sports and games. 
But Japan woke up more than 50 yearn ago, to this enormity of great scandal 
perpetrated on human nature and abolished all those barbarous distinction among 
human beings by an edict in a moment. Cannot India do any such thing under 
the new Reforms now by State legislation ? While |on this topic, I would like 
passingly to refer to the furious controversy that raged round the question whether 
social reform should be pushed on in spite of people’s wishes, with the help of legi- 
slation. But that controversy is burned now. It had poignancy when the spirit 
of the administration and controlling forces were mostly mouldea by foreign spirit 
and outside considerations, but now all our provincial Legislative Councils and the 
central legislature are mainly Indian, composed of the representatives of the people 
and many provinces, like 0. P. f U. P„ Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, have lost 
no time in introducing useful pieces of legislation for the improvement of the 
general masses of the people in social, economic and international spheres. More- 
over, it is further very refreshing aud reassuring to note that many of the leading 
Indian States have utilised their legislative machinery and their peculiar position m 
independeiaa in getting social legislation enacted in many matters of domestic 
social reform. In this connection I would mention the names of Jkvoi*, Mysore, 
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Travancore, Indore, Cochin, Kashmere and Hyderabad (Deccan) and other email 
States. But it is very interesting to note in this connection that the British Govern- 
ment, who were in the earlier days of their rale very keen or in any caBe friendly 
on the introduction of social legislation, have changed that attitude now. Their 
present attitude in this behalf seems to many of their admirers and friends as 
extremely halting if not quite hostile and some of us would like the central legisla- 
ture to be much bolder and imaginative in this behalf as they would be pushing on 
the cause of general upliftment of the vast masses of this country. One of the 
grounds in support of such an attitude being that society is advancing, and it 
would not carry on its functions vigorously with the old worn-out clothes in the 
form of institutions which may have justification in their own days, but which need 
constant repair and readjustment in the light of the growing bodies requiring new 
clothes for their full-grown bodies. We cannot ask a young man of 25 to be con- 
tent with clothes made for him when he was merely a boy of 10. And we would 
like our countrymen always to be consistent in regard to their attitude towards the 
changes that are taking place in their daily life as a good guidance for their 
equally ready attitude to look upon changes that are taking place in the social 
environment on a large scale due almost to same causes. 

Rural Reconstruction 


Another most important sphere in which a .colossal amount of work lies 
ahead of us I mean, in the direction of the improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastness of the subject and its many sided solu- 
tions would require more detailed treatment. But I must content myself with 
briefly mentioning some of the salient points ; the first and foremost, of course, is 
the education of the younger generation residing in more than 700,000 villages with 
the assistance of local leaders, giving them as far as possible suitable seasonal course 
as in Denmark. Modern improvement of course in agriculture, and cottage indus- 
tries, should not be neglected, as industrial and vocational training should be gra- 
dually introduced to make education answer their daily needs. The education of 
the adults also by more attractive methods of cinema, magic lantern and the drama 
should be vigorously pushed on so as to change their outlook on life, give them a 
better grasp of the world situation of which they are perforce a factor. We may 
in fact give them a new philosophy of life. The improvement of the economic con- 
dition of the masses had engaged the attention of the state ; the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of such reform is the chronic indebtedness amounting to over a 
roughly estimated figure of 900 crores, if not more. Owing to the vastness of this 
problem the British Government have note dared to formulate any scheme of debt 
redemption ; but it is refreshing to not in this connection, that some well meaning 
attempts are being made by small States. Bhavanagar under the lleadership of my 
friend Sir Pravasahnkar Pattani being the first to put into practice some well- 
defined plan with the help of the State machinery. But there is, however, a very 
important direction in which the Government of India, all Provincial Governments 
and many of the leading Indian States took active measures to secure partially 
this object of economic improvement by the introduction of the co-operative move- 
ment, which has yet to make a large leeway, considering the vast potentialities of 
this great lever, 

National Health 


Another greater and more urgent need of the people residing in rural parts 
is public health and the many problems affecting this vast question such as, village 
sanitation, personal and public hygiene, food reform, so as to secure the best results 
with the least expenditure as is at present being experimented by some of mv 
colleagues in Bombay in the work of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week Association. Lastly, the new question which has begun to attract attention 
on the part of the intelligent public as a result of some of the figures publisnea 
in the recent census report by Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner of wwa- 
Birth Control has offered a suggestion as one of the tried and possible^ practical 
remedies to combat the enormous rate of increase in the population of the wnoie 
country. We know our population has grown ;in the past ten years by nearly tout 
crores but to give you a much clearer idea of this enormous growth 1 41 

figures from Travancore State where the population |has risen to 51 lakhs from * 
lakhs ten years ago, thus showing an increase of ten llakhs during the past aecau , 
and in this increase of ten lakhs, five lakhs, i, e., 50 per cent of the growth 
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supplied by one community alone, i. e., by the Christians alone who have grown to 
16 lakhs and over from 11 lakhs. India's solution of the problen. of birth control 
will be determined ultimately by the view she is compelled to take of the unit of a 
family, whether it is a social or a spiritual unit or it has only an economic charae- 

I ‘ * IV d to find that in your province, barring a few 

email religious communities, a great deal of public opinion is educated in its favour, 
whereas some women's conferences in Berar neld recently adopted resolutions in 

= *t of birth-control clinics. Women have even begun to express their opinions 
tically on the need for divorce being sanctioned by legislation. 

'Many of the problems mentioned above are the great i tumbling blocks in the 
way of rural uplift, which must now be the principal plank in the programme of 
any government whether it be federated or un-federated. It is a matter of very 
great satisfaction that many local governments have become awakened to their sense 
of responsibility in this direction, and several provinces have passed necessary 
legislative measures for the achievement of this all too inclusive and comprehensive 
problem. I am very happy to inform you that our present Viceroy of India, 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, who was ior a full term of five years your Gove* nor 
as well as our Governor in Bombay, is very keen on tho all-round improvement 
of rural ponulation as he has stated in his fore-ward to Dr. Hatch Spencer's Book 
“Up from Poverty in rural India” “that as an old administrator in the country I 
can safely say that the rural problem of India has been ono of tho chief pro-occu- 
pations of the administrations throughout tho country for long years past. Much 
nas been done to improve tho condition of tho rural worker. 

“But, to my mind, the main obstaclo to this advance and progress lies in tho 

psychology of the rnral worker himself, owing to tho custom ana habit of casto 
and traditions that have governed his life and actions for generations. 

“Under the rigidity of caste principles, ho has always accepted his position of 
serfdom aB the hewer of wood and drawer of wator, for his higher casto brethren, 
and for this reason and also through want of education and lack of ambition, ho 
has shown little inclination lo try and rise in the social scale. It is difficult to 
improve conditions of life with people who under tho stringency of casto principle 
see no hope of improvement. But progress is being made, though it must bo 
slow. I hope this groat stumbling block of caste will nave its jrigours dropped off so 
as a no longertetana In the way of these amoliorative processes, as a result of social 
service on toe part of the educat'd countrymen. On this point, His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, my old friend, has sent me a message in my capacity as tho 

Chairman of the Dcccan Agricultural Association, Poona, emphasising tnc need of 

help when It is badly needed by the rural population in attempts to improve 
their lot. 

A Pen Picture of the Life of Peasantry 


A young writer from Travancoro in his book on Co-oporation in Indian States 
1933, yet to be published, while speaking about tho condition of the masses, makes 
the statement “Owing to tho povorty of the soil, lack of general irrigationa! facilities 
and subsidiary occupations, the peasantry is in a state of chronic want and penury. 
The agricultural class is immersed in poverty and ignorance. The people are poor, 
desperately dirty and unhealthy with no conscious desire for anything better beeanso 
they have no idea that anything better is possible. All their interost in life centres 
round the problem of their next meal or at the most, their next harvest. Life is 
made infinitely difficult lor them by a mass of unhealthy and uneconomic customs. 
They never get out of these miseries. They are led down to a life of perpetual 
pessimism. They are heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic poverty, want of 
sanitation and medical relief, ignorance of diseases have conspired to reduce the 
peasant’s vitality to its minimum. There are no roads, no sanitary arrangements, 
no hospitals or dispensaries, and no provision for lighting. People die in thousands 
for want of medical help”. 

Can anything be more ghastly in its outlook than the word picture of the condi- 
tion of the masses extracted above ? 

Howsoever terrible this picture be, and whosoever be responsible for it, Govern- 
ment as well as people have to pnt their shoulder to the wheel <o drive away the 
monster of ignorance, poverty, and disease. Most praiseworthly beginning in this 
direction has been made by the last Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes who 
has Just retired leaving most precions legacy of work to be accomplished by his 
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successor the present Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Lord Brabourne. The 
Government of the Punjab have taken a decisive step in this matter bp the appoint- 
ment of Mr. F. L. Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Director of Rural Reconstruction 
Department. Bombay Government have put on the Statute Book now an improved 
Village Panchayat Act, though unfortunately its author is no more to regulate its 
working. Several non-official members in U. P. 0. P. and Madras, have brought 
bills to secure legislative help for rural reconstruction. 

Improvement op Labour 

Another important problem to the solution of which some of vested 
interests of the country will have to bring to bear all powers of imagination and 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare. It is the problem of labour. It is 
no use our telling them that their compatriots were at the beginning of industrialism 
in an infinitely worse condition, which Benjamin Kidd describes as follows 
“England, when early in the century, Robert Owen’s theories were discussed, and 
for long after the working classes, it must be remembered, were almost without 

S olitical rights of any kina. They lived like brutes, huddled together in wretched 
wellings, without education and without any voice in politics or in the management 
of public affairs. Since then all this has been gradually changing and so things 
jnust change in India as well. It would not serve any useful purpose by telling 
them that labour is overworked in Japan, and labour there is comparatively cheap. 
Those who need the employment of labour in their industrial prusuits must test 
them with better consideration than they show to their tools. While dealing with 
labour, the Central Government will have to recognise some of its special responsibi- 
lities which it cannot easily leave to provincial governments. Several international 
conventions, having a more intimate bearing on the daily life of the people engaged 
In industrial production in British as well as in Indian India, have to be given 
effect to and it falls within the purview of the Central Government, and also when 
it resumes a Federal character to see that they are put into practice. 


Temperance and Litigation 

In considering problems dealing with the improvement of rural classes we 
cannot afford to pass over the need of the problem of temperance and discourage- 
ment of the habit of drink among them and the avoidance of unnecessary and 
wasteful litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have absorbed between them 
two, as great evils, a sum not lesss then 100 crores of rupees a year to err on the 
safer side, though it is reported that some committee which set to consider the ques- 
tion of prohibition estimated the total expenditure in India on intoxicants alone to 
the extent of 100 crores. The rejection of Prohibition by U. 8. A. and the compara- 
tive failure of local opinion in this Presidency need not dis-spirit us. Our efforts 
at organising temperance leagues and Village Panchayats of settlement of disputes 
must go on in faith, and a regular net-work of such institutions should be under- 
taken as is done in the case of temperance by the United Provinces. 

Indianisation of Social Service 

I have enumerated in their general aspects some of the outstanding problems 
of social reform before the country, but have not dealt with my own views with 
regard to the method to be adopted for their solution. When a social reform ceases 
to be fighting in its attitude and lays considerable stress on its constructive side, 
considering the urgency for work in different fields, it naturally assumes the charac- 
ter of social service whfeh must be and should be rendered by as large a numDer 
of Indian men and women as the magnitude of the problem demands. This, in 
brief, in my opinion, is the case for Indianisation of social service. To complete 
our just demands from the political platform for Indianisation or civu 
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up the responsibility of Indianising without detriment to the work of other irienu 
from foreign lands, in this sphere of social and educational reform. All, honour 
those who laboured strenously during the period of over a century m oung s 
light and life within the reach of those who needed them very j badly ^ In. 

‘ guing th ‘ * - ^ - 

D w is im 

must supply a* very large army of patriotic young men with missionary “g 
this great taak before the nation. K a well thought out and defined progrtmme o 
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social uplift is to be worked out seriously then there is need for those who feel 
the urge to come forth and husband all their resources. It is a matter in which 
Government and the people should work conjointly securing help from every avail- 
able source. To carry on the programmes of such work a vast net-work of social 
service or welfare work organisations will have to be set up in each important 
district and taluk as well as the States included therein. In countries where most 
successful work along these lines has been achieved, that achievement is invariably 
a combination of intelligent study of the two problems assisted by surveys of local 
conditions carried on by young men and women ready to sacrifice enthusiastically 
their email interests bent upon service rendered in a spirit of religious devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have long tried your patience. You will have now 
to listen to many speeches on several important resolutions touching the many 
aspects of the problem that we are met here to study and to solve. The resolu- 
tions, even though they be hastily drawn, bring out the point of view that we have 
to make and urge on the attention of the Government and the people. There is 
need for propaganda of our cause being carried ou, from day to day and from 
several platforms. Whosoever, there, renders that service, to this cause of the 
called masses and neglected classes acquires great merit and I have no doubt that 
all of you assembled here will carry the torch of reforms and burn before its lustre 
the devils of ignorance and selfishness. Let each .one of us rise superior to smaller 
considerations and do our utmost to promote the cause of social reform and social 
service which must be the watch - words of the coming religion, or which themselves 
are religion, and the modes of worship of the deity and through humanity. 

Conclusion 

In the weighty words of the revered Guru of Social Reform— 1 mean the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade— I will ask you to recognise these facts. He says 

“I want to recognise this fact. I have no authority to suggest to you remedies. 
These will suggest themselves to you. These fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters will drop of! themselves. They cease to be fetters, and even become a dis- 
cipline for a better existence. It may take years and generations to achieve this 
result. We may all have to die and become mature for the seeds of life in future 
generations. But once we enter upon the right path, the torch of light blazing 
inside us, which we only seek to darken with our artificial rushlights, will show to 
those who conic after us the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a narrow path 
and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments carefully balancing the weak 
limbs and spirits. The way to hell is, as you all know, abroad well-paved with good 
intentions and we have only to close our eyes and shut our ears, to be listless 
and indifferent, lead a butterfly existence, and die intellectually and spiritually. We 
have pursued that way too long, and it is time now that we should take due care 
to set our house in order, as no mere whitewashing and no plastering would remove 
these hidden sources of our weaknesses. The whole existence must be renovated. 
The baptism of fire and not of water must be gone through by those who seek a 
renovation of heart such as this.” 

Lastly Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to serve this noble cause publicly and for the indulgence 
yon nave shown me, I trust you will all range yourselves on the Bide of rmorm 
and hasten our country’s onward march. May you all be blessBed with health and 
social happiness which is the objective aim of social uplift for all 1 

Discussion on Resolution 

Immediately after the conclusion of the presidential addresp f resolutions were 
taken up for consideration. The first resolution that was considered ran as 
follows 

“(a) Welfare Work : This Conference desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the labours in the cause of national service of the various welfare-work institu- 
tions throughout the country. While welcoming the rapid growth in the number 
of such institutions incudiog those devoted to rural reconstruction, this conference 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift needs and deserves to be 
amply supplemented by State aid either through legislative action or through finan- 
cial assistance or through both. 
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“(b) Social Programme : This Conference is of opinion that the time has arrived 
for the formulation of social programmes including those relating to housing and 
health and for training and utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country for 
constructive work in the various departments of national life. 

‘'(c) 6tudy of Social Science : This Conference is of opinion that the study of 
social science with special reference to Indian conditions should be actively pro* 
rooted by the Universities in the country”. 

The Lord Bishop of Madras , speaking on the resolution, said that when he first 
came to India there was but one social organisation, but now there were many 
organisations and institutions which was a very gratifying feature. But it was for 
this Conference to correlate the work of these several institutions and see that there 
was no wastage of men and money. Government had done a great deal to help 
social reform and they were grateful for their help. But a great deal yet remained 
to be done. It was for them to press on with the reform and do the necessary 
work and Government might give them statutory recognition. The way to Swaraj 
lay through the door of social reform and this sort of work could not be done 
without sacrifice. 

Mr. G. Solomon, supporting it, said that universities and educational bodies 
must give a lead in these social matters by inaugurating study in sociology. 

Mr. if. j D. Sahane (Central Provinces) said that in the West, sociology and 
study of social problems was an important part of the education imparted in 
universities. In India, there was need for similar lines of activity, so that students 
of sociology and leaders of opinion might try to evolve an organised plan of social 
work. The resolution was put to the Mouse and passed. 

The Temple Entry Question 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu next moved the following resolution 

1. (a) Untouchability. 

‘'This Conference is of opinion that whatever justification there might have been 
in the past for the practice of untouchability and unapproachability, such justification 
has ceased to exist for a long time, and that its continuance works great social 
injustice at present. It therefore exhorts all caste Hindus to remove all obstacles 
to the legitimate self expression of those suffering from such disabilities in all de- 
partments of life and to see that no non-caste Hindu suffers any disability by rea- 
son only of his birth.” 

(b) Temple-Entry Bill. 

“This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly, and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it with suitable modifications to meet all legitimate criticisms as to the qualifi- 
cations of the votes prescribed by the Bill.” 

Dr. Varadarajula Naidu moving the resolution said that the resolution repre- 
sented the common ground among all sections of social workers. There might be 
some among them in whose view the resolution did not go far enough. But he 
would ask them to pass the resolution and carry on further propaganda for. their 
point of view elsewhere. 

Mr. V, Venkatasuhhayya seconded the resolution and said that legislation for 
temple-entry had become necessary because in the view of competent lawyers 
and judges temple-entry could not be made unless there was specially permissive 
legislation. The resolution merely supported the principle of the Bill. It was 
said that some sections of the depressed classes did not wish to have temple-entry 
but he could say from his own personal knowledge that the majority of them were 
desirous of it. . 

Mr. Bamaswami Sivan Said that the practice of untouchability and of keepmg 
temples closed to untouchables, was a great injustice for which they must expitiate 
by opening the temples to them now. . . t „ 

Mr. B. G. Dalhve (Bombay) said that it was high time their society was re- 
constructed on principles of humanity and eternal verities. Hindu law as laia aow 
by Manu had gone cnanging from time to time but it was only after the 
courts had come to interpret Hindu laws that it had ceased to PJJJgJ 688 ’ -the a 
tempt to remove untouchability was not a new oue. Chaitanya, ^£?J aD f ? 
succession of religious and social leaders had tried to solve it. Ganahiji ^ 
given it a new force. Their appeal to Government was now only to support 
progressive movement when it was shown it was on right lines. 
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Mr. 8. Ramanathan first asked for leave to move an amendment and handed 
it in. The President perused it And said it only negatived the resolution ana was 
no amendment. He however had no objection to allow him to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Ramanathan asked the House to reject the resolution which he described as 
reactionary. It shirked the issue. Unless the Varnaahrama system "went root snd 
branch, there could be no solution ol the untouchability problem. It was duly 
seconded. 

Mr. Altekar (Bombay) opposed the amendment and said that if accepted its 
effect would have to wait till caste system was abolished. 

A Disturbance 

Mr. 0. C. Srinivasan then moved the following amendment to the resolution : 

‘•This Conference is of opinion that untouchability should be statutorily abolished 
and made penal, punishable by imprisonment. 

“This Conference strongly supports the Temple-Entry Bill now before tne 
Legislative Assembly and requests the members thereof and tho Government to 
pass it.” # . 

Mr. Srinivasan charged the reception committee with having framed the resolu- 
tion within closed doors and said that the ‘‘rankest sanatanist” would support the 
resolution as it stood. (A voico : shame). He wanted the house to nip this < mis- 
chief in the bud. “Every word of the resolution”, he said, “was put in by their op- 
pressors and inflicted a wound on the respect of the Bo-callcd ‘untouchables’.” 

The President asked the speaker to address the house on tho merits of the 
question and not to descend to attaching the framerB of the resolution or refer to 
personalities. A large section of the audience also resented the tone of Mr. Srini- 
vasan’s speech. 

*lt is not Parliamentary”, one of them remarked, tt there are other platforms 
for you 1” 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by challenging Mr. V. VenkataBubbayya to prove 
that the liutouchables were keen on temple-entry. 

Mr. V . Venkatasubbayya replied to the challenge and said that in a certain 
meeting of Harijan “leaders” he had recently attended, tho overwhelming majority 
had declared themselves keen on entering temples. 

One member in the audience took objection to the word “leaders”. 

At once two or three of his supporters raised shouts of “We have no leaders’, 
“that is all humbug” and “the Congress has spoiled our rights’* and rushed to the 
platform. 

The President came from his seat and soou restored order. “This is a disgrace” 
he said, “that when we are espousing such a good cause, a few should spoil the 
effect by their irresponsible and undisciplined conduct. If you have any opposition 
to express, you take my permission and speak. * 

Order was restored. 

Mr. Venkatasubbayya, continuing, said that in his recent rounds to untouchable 
quarters he had enquired of the people if they were keen on entering temples and 
they hr. 1 all said they were. 

Mr. ( 7 . D. Nayagam then moved an amendment in the following terms 

“This Conference is of opinion that the practice of untouchability and unap- 
proachability works great social injustice and is a blot on humanity and therefore 
urges all those interested in the welfare of the country to remove all such disabili- 
ties in all departments ot life and see that no one sailers any disabilities by reason 
only of his birth. 

“This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly ’. 

Mr. <7. V. Rrishnaswami Aiyar , on behalf of the Reception Committee, wished 
leave to explain certain matters in view of some accusations made. He was glad 
of the opposition and the foil discussion that had taken place. But he could not 
help feeling that much of the opposition had proceeded from ignorance of the provi- 
sions and text of the Bill now on the anvil. 

The resolution, he said ; was worded as it stood because that was the form most 
acceptable to all sections in the Conference. 

A voice : Are there many ? 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar : Yes. There are anti-Varnashramites as well as 
Vamashramitea. 
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Another member in the audience : Are there any who support untouchability ? 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar : I think that people who believe in untouchability will 
not have come here. 

He did not want that they should condemn themselves as possessing a double 
dose of any sin. Untouchability in some form of degree existed in every society. 
That was another reason why the resolution was so worded. As regards the second 
part, the words objected to if removed would have the effect of the Conference exten- 
ding approval to the Bill in its present form. It was desired that the qualification 
of voter prescribed in the Bill should be widened, and the drafting errors in which 
it abounded be removed. Hence the present wording of the resolution. 

Mir. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar said that the solution of the problem of removal 
of untouchability and temple-entry need not await the solution of their caste problem. 
But that was what the amendment sought to do. So far &b he could see the temple- 
entry and removal of untouchability was not the same as removal of caste difference. 
He urged the House to pass the original resolution. 

The various motions were then put only by one to the vote of the House. 

Mr. Nayagam’s amendment was carried 40 voting for and 7 against. The other 
amendment (Mr. O. C. Srinivasan’s) was rejected, and the resolution as amended 
was passed by the House. 

Women’s Rights 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar next moved 


' “The Conference approves of the recent legislative attemptslto extend the rights of 
Hindu women in property and is of opinion that while the small changes till now 
advocated are beneficial to the extent to which they go, there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive survey of the whole question. It therefore requests the government 
to appoint a committee, not less than one-third of whose members shall be women, 
to investigate and report on the changes required to give women a legitimate share 
in joint family property and in the separate property of their husbands. 

“(b) Purdfia. 

“This conference is of opinion that the custom of Purdah leads to serious injuries 
to the health and intellectual advancement of women and exhorts the public to take 
all possible steps to alter it. 

(c) Domestic Science Colleges. 

“This Conference views with satisfaction the [great advance that has been made in 
the matter of higher education of women, and request the Government and the 
public to arrange for the establishment in each Presidency of at least one college 
on the model of lady Irwin College, recently established in Delhi, so that women s 
education may be of more practical use than it is at present.” , 

He said in old days Hindu women had rights of inheritance but later on taey 
had been eliminated. It was now necessary to revive them. Baroda and Mysore 
has already passed Acts on these lines. The resolution merely wanted a committee 
of enquiry to be formed and he urged the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantulu seconded the resolution, and said that whatever 
justification there might have been for the system of inheritance in the P a8t > J° 
longer existed now. The joint family system was no .longer the rule in Hinau 
Society. It was necessary now to confer absolute rights of property on hiinau 
widows and wives. As regards Purda, it had been discarded in Turkey and by en- 
lightened Muslim rulers and citizens in India. He hoped the House wo^ld aaop 
the resolution. The committee he hoped, when appointed, would do substantia 
spade work in order to inaugurate legislation on proper lines. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously v by the House. 


Marriage Questions 

Mr. M. D . Altekar (Bombay) moved the resolution which dealt with the age o 
marriage, age of consent, and widow’s rights on remarriage. It ran : 

“This Conference while feeling grateful to the Government for P 888 * 0 .? °tgken 
Child-Marriage Restraint Act is oi opinion that more effective steps should _ . j on 
than at present to enforce its provisions. It is further of opinion that , ^ovisionfl 
for a deposit by the complainant should be deleted) and that the penal p 
of the Act should be more rigorously enforced. j A should 

‘•This Conference is of opinion that the age of consent outside marriage 
be raised and taken up to 18 years. 
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••This Conference deplores the continuance of Kanya-sulkam and Varadakshina and 
the high and ruinous expenses connected with marriage celebrations. It calls upon 
all to simplify the marriage ceremonies and celebrations so that the celebration of 
marriages may be felt to be less of a burden than it is at present. It welcomes the 
law promulgated in some of the Indian States to put down this evil. 

“This Conference is of opinion that unequal marriages between old men and yonng 
girls should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

“This Conference while viewing with satisfaction the diminution of opposition to 
widow re-marriage is of opinion that the present law depriving the widow of the 
property inherited from her former husband on her re-marriage, works great hard- 
ship in several cases where the second husband is not rich enough to provide for 
the re-married widow also, and that suitable amendments should be made in the 
Indian Widow Re-marriage Act to remedy this defect. 

The who'e resolution, he said, was permeated with the spirit of individual liberty 
and the individual’s right to the fruits and pains of life. No man had a right to 
sign a cheque before he was 21 of yeas age, but a girl could sign her whole body 
and life away if she was not even eighteen,— the present age of marriage was 
fourteen. The age of marriage, he thought, should not bo earlier than the legal age 
recognised by Government. He congratulated the Government on having placed tne 
Child marriages Prevention Act on the Statue Book ; but it was ridiculous to see 
how child marriages were going on still in spite of the law. He wanted that 
Government should enforce the law fully. 

Mr. M. V. K . Rangachari seconded the resolution. The Government had deve- 
loped of late a softness for the Sanatanist view and that, ho thought, was respon- 
sible for the offences against the Sarda Act being let off so lightly. The expenses 
incurred in connection with marriages by Hindus and Muslims were very often out 
of all proportion to their ability and this was bound to have had economic repur- 
cussions. This ought to be put an end to. The entire resolution advocated rationa- 
lisation of the relations between man and woman and he urgod the House to adopt 
it. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Need for Rescue Homes 

Mrs. H. Dadabhai then moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference approves of the legislation recently enacted to prohibit immoral 
traffic and is of opinion that its operation should be extended to the whole of 
British India. It calls upon the Government and the local bodies to establish 
homes where girls that have to be dealt under the Act can be trained to become 
normal citizens of the State.” 

The unfortunate girls who were rescued should be given a fair chance of living 
more healthy and purer lives. By merely rescuing the girls from the houses of 
evil, they would not have Bolved the problem ; they must provide some place where 
the rescued girls could be trained to earn a living. She appealed to the public to 
give their wholehearted support financially to starting these homes. 

Mr. K. 0 . Sivaswami Aiyar seconded the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 

Prohibition 

On the motion of Mr. Andrews Dube (Lucknow), seconded by Mr. S. Narayanan. 
the following resolution was then adopted by the House : 

“This conference views with regret the setback which the movement for total 
abstinence from drink has received by the abolition of prohibition in the United 
8tates of America and by the reported failure of local option in certain parts of tho 
Madras presidency.’ 

“Ibis conference requests Government to appoint a committee to investigate and 
recommend measures to eradicate altogether the evil of drink. 

“This conference calls upon the public to take vigorous measures to put down 
the drink evil, though propaganda, organisation of counter attractions, social boycott 
of those addicted to drink, dosing of the facilities now provided in some dubs and 
similar attractions for getting drink, and the prohibition of the supply of alcoholic 
drink in all functions arranged with public subscriptions.” 

Poverty and Unemployment 

Mr. 0. C. Srinivasan then moved ; 
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“Poverty and Unemployment : (a) This conference notes with great regret the 
prevalence of poverty ana unemployment throughout the country an<f is of opinion 
that the situation is one which calls for immediate remedial measures : 

“(b) Vocational Education : This conference desires to draw the attention of the 
Government and of the public to the need for the extension of vocational education 
closely related to the industrial needs and possibilities of the country. 

“(c) Labour Legislation : This conference while appreciating the action of the 
Government in earning out some of the recommendations of the Whitley Commi- 
ssion, emphasises the need for early action through legislation and otherwise for 
carrying out all its recommendations. 

Mr. K. 0. Sivaawami Aiyar said that the benefit of the recommendations of 
the Whitley Commission in regard to the summary liquidations of indebtedness 
of industrial workers should be extended also to Agricultural workers. 
The Agricultural Commission had made several proposal for relieving 
Agricultural indebtedness and he urged Government to take immediate steps to 
implement them. There was need for a progressive agricultural income-tax, 
death duties, and succession duties. All these reforms were necessary not only for 
removal of several social but economic evils that now troubled India. He wanted 
the conference to generally approve of legislation for protection of tenants 1 interests. 
Further, the Government of India ought to adopt steps at once to implement tho 
decision of the International Labour Conference recommending rights of association 
to agricultural workers and the prohibition of employment of children below a 
certain age in agriculture. Lastly, he urged the conference to express itself in 
favour of extension of tho franchise to agricultural workers also. 

Mr. Sivaawami moved an amendment embodying all these proposals and the 
mover of the resolution accepted them. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb supported the resolution as amended. The country, 
he said, had been hard hit by the long drawn and intense economic depressiou. 
The Bufferings had been aggravated by the exchange and currency policy of the 
Government. Indian agriculture and industry had been severely hit and there was 
a great deal of unemployment. It was high time that something was done to 
relieve the situation. 

Mr. V Ramadoaa Pantulu seconded the resolution which was then put to the 
House and passed as amended. 

Prevention op Hookswinging 

Mr. T. Sundara Rao Naidu next moved : 

“(a) This conference heartily supports the recent action of the Madras Govern- 
ment to prevent the practice of hook-swinging and hook-dragging in certain festival 
in South India and requests the Government to rigorously enforce their order 
passed in 1894 prohibiting them. 

“(b) This conference is of opinion that the public exhibition of similar pratices of 
Belf-torture during popular festivals should be sternly prohibited and calls upon 
the public to discourage the resort to self-torture under any conditions. . . 

Mr. R . Krishna Rao Bhonsle seconding it said while there were associations 
for prevention of cruelty to animals there were none to prevent cruelty to man. It 
was high time* he said, that the cruel practices referred to were stopped. 

The resolution was then adopted by the House unanimously. 


Inter-Caste Marriages 

Mr. 0. JD. Nayagam moved the next resolution which was as follows 
“This Conference while it appreciates the recent changes which have made 
marriages between members of different castes legally valid is of opinion that tne 
time is come for the enactment of a purely Civil Marriage Act.” . .. 

He said that the passing of this Act would lead immediately to several otne 
reforms— such as equal rights of men and women, property rights for women an 

similar reforms— for which they were now agitating. . , „ 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) seconded it and said that the resolution was based os 
principle that a marriage should be purely a civil affair and not a sacrament. 

Mr. A. A . Paul, in supporting the resolution, refuted the allegation ™ade y 
some persons earlier in the day that the resolutions were all drafted by one 
cular individual or community. It was not so, he said, as some of them ana 
drafted by him and a few of his friends. 
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After Mrs. AlamelumaQgathayarammal had spoken in support of the resolution, 
it was put to vote and passed. 

Birth-Control Clinics 

The next resolution related to the local Government's proposal to open birth 
control clinics. 8ir V. Ramesam moved the resolution relating to this subject. It 
ran as follows 

“Having regard to the prevalence even now of early marriages and the consequent 
early motherhood and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora- 
tion in the health of young mothers, this conference approves of the proposal to 
open birth control clinics under the charge of competent medical authorities to give 
advice in proper cases. 

This, he said, was a woman's resolution. As things stood at present, he said, 
in most families, woman was merely the child-bcarer. Her life was one of alternate 
pregnancy and nursing and the ordeal went on annually till she was a total physical 
wreck or died of child-birth. It was a deplorable state of things and ought to bt* 
remedied. He was glad Government had now come forward with the proposal. The 
resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

Caste 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows ■ 

'This Conference deplores the continuance even at the present time of the rigidity 
of the system of caste by birth. While noting with satisfaction the changed out- 
look that has come over the country on this question it views with regret the 
growth of class consciousness. It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphasis on the membership of specific social and religious groups ana to olaim 
special privileges based on such membership. This conference exhorts the public 
to repel such claims and to work for national solidarity by affording equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 

After it had been moved and seconded, Mr. 0. D. Nayagam moved an amend- 
ment in the following form : 

"This Conference is strongly of opinion that the prevalence of the system of 
caste is detrimental to the welfare of the country and urges all those interested in 
its welfare to discountenance it by precept and sincere practice.' 1 

He said that the effect of the original resolution would be to take away certain 
special facilities and privileges now accorded to certain communities in view of their 
backwardness and without which they would never be able to compete with other 
communities on an equal footing. 

Mr. Balaguruswami seconded the amendment and appealed to the House to con- 
sider the sad plight of the depressed classes and not to deprive them of any 
privileges they now enjoyed. 

Mr. 0. V, Krishnaswami Aiyar explained that the words ‘Special privileges’ in 
the resolution referred to special privileges only in the special sphere. 

AfU:>‘ some further discussion the resolution was passed in the following form ; 

“This Conference deplores the existence of the system of caste and is strongly 
of opinion that its prevalence is detrimental to the welfare of the country and 
urges on all those interested in its welfare to discountenance it both by sincere 
practice and precept. 

rThis Conference therefore exhorts the public to work for the rapid extinction of 
caste and thus for natiouai solidarity. ’ 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and passed by the 
House unanimously. J 

Divorce Bill 

“This Conference is of opinion that in the present circumstances of the Hindu 
society the total absence of the right of divorce works great hardships on Hindu 
women. It approves of the principle of 8ir Hari Singh Goar's Bill now before 
the legislative Assembly and requests the Government and the members of the 
Assembly to enlarge its scope and pass an enactment providing for divorce in all 
eases in which divorce is allowed under the Indian Divorce Act and also in cases 
where a Hindu husband marries another wife without the petitioning wife’s consent. 
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Enforcement of Children Acrr 

“This Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of enlarging the 
scope of the Children Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in the several 
provinces and calls upon the public actively to co-operate with the Government in 
the carrying out of its provisions.” 

Committee to frame Constitution 

Mr. R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle then moved : 

“This Conference appoints the following committee to take the necessary action 
to give effect to the resolutions passed, frame a constitution to be placed before the 
next session of the conference and carry on the work of the Conference till the 
next Conference.” 

The mover proposed a committee of about twenty members with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar as the President. The resolution was approved by the House. 

Mr. M. D. Sabane (C. P.) suggested that the Conference called itself ‘National’ 
and professed to speak in the name of the whole country. He therefore said that 
they should not in the name of the nation do anything that would lead to the creation 
of new vested interests by according to any “pampered class” any special rights. 
Further, he noted with regret that on the committee only a particular part of the 
eountry was represented. 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) explained that the question of representing other provinces 
on the committee had been considered by them all but it had been given up for 
the present as this was but a provisional committee appointed to draw up the 
constitution and carry on the work during the ‘interregnum’ till the constitu- 
tion was approved and the regular conference came into being constitutionally. For 
such a purpose a committee which could meet from time to time easily was consi- 
dered a necessity and hence the selection of members mostly from the same part of 
India. He was sure when the regular committee was constituted after adoption of 
the constitution every province would be represented in it. If it was not, then 
would be the time to raise a protest. 

Mr. C. V. KrishnaBwami Aiyar then communicated to the House that messages 
of good wishes and sympathy with the conference had been received from Mr. Har- 
bilas Sarda and Raja Narendranath. 

President’s Closing Remarks 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, in winding up the proceedings, expressed his gratifica- 
tion that Madras where the conference was first started in 1886, had now revived 
it. The times and the present awakening in the country were propitious to their 
work and they must take full advantage of these. They had passed several import- 
ant resolutions and he urged them to go forth and work for them in the country. 
He thanked the Reception Committee for the honour done to him. 

Two of the delegates from Poona invited the conference to hold its next sessions 
there. The conference accepted the invitation and resolved to hold its 1935 . session 
io Poona. _ . 

Sir Y. Ramesam proposed a vote of thanks to the 'chair. Mr. Jamal Mahomed 
seconded it and Mrs. Aiamelumangathayarammal (supported it. The proposition was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Conference session then came to a close. 



THE LEADERS’ POONA CONFERENCE 


OPENING DAY— POONA, 12th. JULY 1933 

The informal conference of Congressmen called by Mr. M. S. Aney was held 
punctually at 2 p. m. on the 12th. July 1933, at the Tilok Man dir, Poona. 

Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference with a short Bpeech, welcoming 
the delegates. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a brief speech of 22 minutes, placed before the conference 
the relevant issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. 

Seventeen delegates addressed the gathering, stating their views on the 
situation. 

The discussions were not complete when the conference adjourned at 7 P.M. All 
the provinces were well represented. 

Mahatma Invites Frank Expression of Views 

That he was very keen about establishing peace in the country, and that he 
would certainly try his best to secure it, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have remarked 
in the course of his speech. 

Mr. Gandhi, at the outset, stated that the necessity for calling the Conference 
had arisen not because circumstances had altered or that the Government had offer- 
ed terms, but because of the peculiar circumstances created by his fast and his con- 
sequent release. He felt ashamed that one man should have been responsible for 
this, but he could not help it. 

Asking the delegates to express their views freely and frankly, Mr.V Gandhi 
stated that he would like to have their views whether they wanted suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience movement indefinitely or for a definite period with conditions, as 
he had gathered, that some were of opinion that it should be an unconditional 
calling off, while others thought it should be a kind of truce and some conditions 
should be laid down for acceptance by the Government. After hearing their views, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would give his own considered opinion the next day and ad- 
vise the Congress as to what action it should take. 

Question of Calling off Civil Disobedience 

After Mr. Gandhi had concluded his speech, some of those who were understood 
to hold the view that there should be a change in the policy of the Congress were 
the first to address the conference. 

*?*® e .P fc . on ® or tw .°* the rest of the speakers were unanimous in their view that 
Civil Disobedience should be called off, and that it should be done without regard 
to what the Government may or may not do regarding the question of the release 
of noliticals. 

. Purtishotham Tricumdas expressed the view that Civil Disobedience should 

be callc:l off unconditionally. 

, Marisarvathama Rao (Andhra) thought that experience had shown that Mr. 
Gandni s ideals were impracticable so far as the masses were concerned, and there- 
fore the movement should bo called off and some other constructive programme pla- 
ced before the country. r 

. Mr. Ali Bahadur Zhan (Bombay) is stated to have expressed the opinion 
that Gandbijv s leadership had failed, and therefore the movement should be 
called off. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dtcarkadas expressed the view that, though not intentionally, in 
effect, the Congress had played into the bands of capitalists who. under the pretext 
of supporting the Congress, were filling their own pockets. He therefore urged the 
unequivocal and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti opined that under the circumstances, the best course for the 
Congress to adopt was to call off the movement. 

Exclusion of the Press 


Prior to the holding of the Conference, Mr. M. S. Aney issued the following 
statement to the Press : K 

•After .fall consideration of public interest it hss been decided not to allow the 
Press to be present at the discussions of the informal conference that has b een '•~i - 
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vened to consider the political situation. It may be stated that this step was taken 
knowing very well the considerable advantages there are in the presence of accurate 
reporters at a meeting of this kind. The main consideration that weighed with us is 
that for a full frank and helpful discussion at a private informal conference, it is 
necessary tbat there should be no one present other than those who have actually 
have te participate in the discussions. 

/We are aware that half-truths and inaccurate statements and misleading specu- 
lations are likely to appear in the Press if we exclude the reporters, but the public 
can be warned against such statements, whereas if we admit the Press and visitors, 
the discussions will lose reality. It is true that some gentlemen connected with 
newspapers have been invited in their capacity as Congressmen, but it is hoped they 
will not permit any unauthorised reports or speculations to appear in their news- 
papers, and that they will take every care to prevent the appearance of any matter 
without their knowledge which it will be improper for them knowingly to permit. 
The public are warned not to accept as true any speculations or unauthorised 
reports that may appear in the Press, simply because they are not contradicted. 

There will be an authoritative statement issued at the close of the Conference 
which will put the position clearly and accurately, and it is hoped that the public 
will patiently await such a statement. I take this opportunity to appeal to the 
editors and correspondents of newspapers to co-operate with the conference in its 
endeavour to keep the discussions unhampered by premature speculations.’ 

SECOND DAY— POONA— 13th. JULY 1933 

The conference of Congress leaders adjourned at 4 p.m. to-day, after three hours’ dis- 
cussion, till 1 p. m. the next day. Unlike yesterday when, with the exception of one or 
two, the speakers urged the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, it was under- 
stood, a good many speakers opposed withdrawal, prominent among them being 
Sardar Sardul Singh and Acharya Kripalani . 

Of eight or nine persons who spoke at to-day’s meeting, four or five only sup- 
ported the view that the Civil Disobedience had proved ineffective and the country 
was too exhausted and therefore the movement should be called off. 

Two days’ discussions and confabulations at the conference and informal talks 
appeared to have not produced any tangible results, inasmuch aB the major issues 
which faced the conference at the commencement, still remained undecided. 

Will Mr. Gandhi seek an interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at 
a settlement with the Government ? Will Civil Disobedience be unconditionally 
called off. or what modifications will be made in the present Congress policy 7 
These questions still remained undecided. But there had been a sufficient exchange of 
views on all these issues during these two days to warrant the hope that some de- 
cision would be arrived at the next day. 

While Mr. Gandhi was stated to be still keen on arriving at a settlement with the 
Government by seeking an interview with the Viceroy, the majority # of the leaders 
seemed opposed to the idea, and therefore it was difficult to state, with any precision, 
what he would finally decide in this respect. 

According to well-informed circles, while a few days back Mr. Gandhi was 
opposed to total and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience to-day, as a 
result of his discussions with the various leaders, a change in his view-point seemed 
to have taken place, but doubts were entertained whether he would agree to giving up 
Civil Disobedience altogether. . .. 

The views expressed at the conference were so conflicting, that it was ready 
difficult to make a correct forecast as to how these would react on Mr. Cteont s 
mind in making a final decision. . t 

Strong views for and against the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience were 
expressed, and there appeared to be no unanimity of opinion even among the dele- 
gates from one and the same province. 

THIRD DAY— POONA— 14th. JULY 1933 

Gandhi Authorised to hebt Viceroy 

The Conference to-day authorised Mahatma Gandhi to eeek an un ®5®.,£ 
tional interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at an honourable setue 
meat with the Government. 
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GandhHi sent a brief telegram to the Vioeroy taking for an interview 

Mr. Rajagopalachari himself went to the Central Telegraph Offloe end b 
twenty minutes pest midnight. 

Statement to the Press 

The following statement issued regarding to-day’s proceedings at the eonferenoe 

The adjourned session of the informal conference of Congress- men was held 
to-day, Mr. Aney presiding. 

# The session to-aay opened with a speech by Mr, Qandhi, which lasted for eighty 
minutes. 

Referring to the several points raised by the delegates present Mr. Gandhi placed 
before the conference his views on the situation. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s speech concluded, the conference adjourned for an hour to 
enable the delegates to have informal consultations among themselves. 

The conference reassembled at 3-30 p. m. when the delegates submi 
which Mr. Gandhi answered serially. . a . . 

There was further discussion after this, at the end of which the sense of the 
House was taken on the issues raised, which were kept confidential in public interests. 
The conference then dissolved, and the delegates dispersed. 

Mahatmaji’b Address 


At to-day’s conference, Mr. Gandhi is stated to have observed, at the outset, 
that the three steps taken by him, namely, signing of the Poona Pact, the accep- 
tance of conditional freedom for carrying on the Harijan movement from jail, and 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience after be came out of jail, had been adversely 
criticised, both at the conference and outside. He would try to meet the criticisms 
in his own way. 

Regarding the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi observed that he would like to point 
out that he had declared at the second Round Table Conference that he would 
resist with his life any attempt to separate the Depressed Classes from the Hindu 
fold by conferring separate electorates on them. He had to be true to his word, 
and therefore he worked for the Poona Pact. 

The second step, namely, work for Harijan uplift from behind the prison bars, 
wsb, Mr. Gandhi observed, a natural corollary to the Poooa Pact, as he had to 
honour the terms of the Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, at the Bombay meeting, 
had declared that Caste-Hindus would do their utmost to right the wrongs done 
to Harijans. Therefore, to keep that promise, he had asked for liberty to work 
from jail, and that freedom he obtained from the Government after a good deal of 
correspondence. 

The third step regarding the suspension of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, 
he took, as he believed that people still had love for him and would, therefore, be 
in a state of suspense during his fast. 

Dealing with the present situation, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have stated that 
be had listened to every one of the speeches made at the conference with rapt 
attention, but he had been left absolutely unconvinced about the advisability of 
unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. On the other hand, the very 
arguments advanced in favour of withdrawal had confirmed him in his provisions! 
decision, namely, not to withdraw the movement. 

Unconditional withdrawal of the movement, in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, would be 
nothing short of an absolute surrender, and the end of their ambitious, though he 
would admit there was scope for su honourable settlement with the Government. 
Several people had urged him not to make an appeal to the Government, but he 
saw no reason why as a true and experienced Satyagrabi, he should not give the 
opponents a chance at this stage to right the wrongs. If the opponents failed to 
take advantage of the chance so offered, they would be the worse for R. He did 
not think snch a step would be an admission of weakness on his part. 

Mr. Gandhi regarded the talks of weariness and fatigue as not feir to the 
masses. If individuals were tired, they might say so, and take rest There was no 
reason to throw, down arms in despair. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that he wonld advise givfog np the move- 
ment, and have it in a modified form, if an honourable settlement by 
was not possible. 

During the one hour interval after Gandhiji’s speech, it was stated there was brisk 
canvassing among the delegates, with regard to the attitude they should adop t whan 
the notions Ware put to ?©ie at the conference. p 
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Soon after the conference reassembled, it was stated, volleys of questions were put 
to Mr. Gandhi by various delegates, to all of which he was understood to have 
replied in a convincing manner. 

Pt. Malaviya’s Appeal 

Pandit Malaviya then addressed the conference supporting in the main Mr. 
Gandhi’s views. Mis speech lasted for over an hour and it was stated the delegates 
were very much impressed by the arguments advanced by him. 

Pandit Malaviya declared that ne did not desire continuance of Civil Disobe- 
dience, and was keen on an honourable settlement. He was in total agreement with 
Mr. Gandhi that unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short of an abject 
surrender on the part of the Congress. This was more so, because of the unbending 
attitude of the Government. He was, however, opposed to individual Civil Disobe- 
dience, which Mr. Gandhi seemed to favour. The Pandit therefore made an earnest 
appeal to the delegates to authorise Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview 
with the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement, if that was possible. 

Mb. Asap Ali opposes Individual Civil Disobedience 

Mr . A8af Alt, in the course of a vigorous speeeh, was stated to have opposed Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal for individual Civil Disobedience which, in his opinion, however 
glorified it may appear to certain people, would be nothing short of a disaster. If 
people favoured such a disastrous step, he maintained that it should never be done 
unaer the auspices of the Congress. Even if his opposition to this step meant Mr. 
Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Congress, he was prepared to face 
the consequences. 

Mr. Kanitkar , another speaker, vehemently opposed the continuance of Civil 
Disobedience. 

After Mr. Gandhi had answered a series of questions, closure was applied and 
carried without opposition. 

Mr * Aney put the first proposition, urging the unconditional withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience, to vote. Only about 30 to 40 delegates were reported to have support- 
ed the proposition, and it was rejected. 

Therefore, the second proposition regarding individual Civil Disobedience was 
put to vote which also was rejected. 

Mr. Aney was reported to nave declared that in view of the rejection of the two 
propositions, the status quo would be restored after the suspension period bad 
ended. 

Mb. Jamnadas Dwabkadas’ Suggestion 

As Mr. Aney was about to put the proposition to vote, Mr. Jamnadas Dmrka - 
das, it was stated, raised a point of order suggesting that, in view of the rejection 
of the two propositions, it was necessary to take the sense of the House, whether 
they were agreeable to authorising Mr. Gandhi to seek au interview with the 
Viceroy for an honourable settlement, which idea both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya had stressed in their speeches. 


CONFEBENCE RESOLUTION 

Mr. Rajagopalachari supported Mr, Jamnadas, and thereupon Mr. Aney put the 
following proposition before the House : . ... 

“This Conference authorises Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview who 
the Viceroy with a 7iew to arriving at a settlement with the Government.” . 

This proposition was put to vote and was carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The adoption of the above resolution, by an overwhelming majority, was regaraeu 
in conference circles as an indication that, while the delegates were opposed to un- 
conditional withdrawal of the movement, they were ready for a settlement if sucn 
settlement was possible by negotiations. 

Interview Refused— Viceroy Explains Govt Position 
On the 16 th July 1933, the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy repfied to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s telegram, regretting His Excellency’s inability to gr* 
interview. The following is the text - _ „ . a^uA 

“In reply to your telegram asking for an interview, His Excellency ha» i ”r ott# 
me to say that u the circumstances were different, he would gladly have seen ; 
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“Bat it would seem you are opposed to withdrawing Civil Disobedience except on 
conditions and that the interview you seek with His Excellency woald be for the 
purpose of initiating negotiations with the Government regarding these conditions. 
It also appears to nave been decided that unless the Congress reach a settlement 
with the Government as a result of such discussions, oivil disobedienoe will be 
resumed on 1st August. 

‘It is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the Government is 
that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional and there can be no compromise 
with it and that the Government cannot enter into any .negotiations for its with- 
drawal. On 29th April, 1932 the Secretary of State stated in the House of Commons 
that there would be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as the 
condition of its co-operation. The same position has been consistently maintained 
by the Government m numerous subsequent iBtatements. 

“If the Congress desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to 
put an end to the movement which has brought grave injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been, ft is within the power of 
the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing, on its own initiative, the civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

h .9 wever * th ® Congress is not willing to take that action, an interview with 
His Excellency would be to no purpose’ 1 . 

Refusal of Interview— the Commons Debate 


On the 17th. July 1933 Sir Samuel Hoare speaking on the debate on the India 
Office vote in the House of Commons congratulated himself on the improvement in 
the situation in all directions in India. Politics, according to him, has ceased to be 
the absorbing question. "Questions interesting the people are health, the weather and 
crops , said Sir 8. Hoare. “I, therefore, deal with those as really important and leave 
politics and Law and Order to the last.” 

Sir U<J are declared himself quite satisfied with the situation. Public opinion 
on the side of the Government was increasingly manifest. No substantial opposition 
was visible. People were tired of civil disobedience and Government now controlled 
the terrorist movement. 

Sir 8. Hoare read the Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Gandhi which he said he fully 
approved and emphasised Government’s determination not to admit negotiations with 
the Mahatma and Congress. “Our position is unalterable and we cannot discuss 
conditions for the observance of law or bargains thereto.” 

Mr. Lansbury, the Leader of the Opposition, said the Secretary of State may 
nave nis own delusions about India being contented. He had no right to claim that 
Government was unopposed, seeing that it refused to allow the opposition to voice 
ita criticism. Any Government could crush its opponents but on that ground it 
was not entitled to make the claim that the country had been pacified. Information 
received from India by himself and by Indians in London showed that the Secre- 
tary of State was entirely wrong. 

A it. Lansbury, caused a surprise in the House by reading a letter signed by Sir 
T. B. bapru and Mr. Jayakar. 

The letter read : 

“We do not read in Mr. Gandhi’s telegram threat of any kind. We understand, 
however, that the request for an interview has been refused. We would be very 
glad indeed if you could draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for 
farther consideration of the matter bo that Mr. Gandhi would have a chance of 
putting his views before the Viceroy. It would be most unfortunate if he was de- 
nied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy. We should not allow the question put 
}>y Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced by tendentious telegrams which have been appear- 
111 to® P*®®® during the last two days. It seems to us inconceivable that a 
leader, occupying the position that Mr. Gandhi does in the national life of the 
oountiy, should be denied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy for the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of peace in India. 


The letter seemed to auiprise and irritate Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Lansbury declared that Ahe refusal of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare’s de- 
temination were a tragedy and a disgrace. Mr, Lansbury said. “I say Mr. 
Qundhi a telegram is unconditional and shows he sincerely wants peace. Whv not 
giant the interview T Prestige demands that he should come in a white sheet; 

42 
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“When Lord Carson organised a revolt in Ulster and raised an army, yon Tories 
applauded. The Government met Lord Carson in conference and peace was conclu- 
ded without his yielding anything. 

tt The Secretary of States’s attitude is the same as we had in Ireland when 
Chamberlain negotiated with Parnell who was in prison, without conditions and 
promises. 

“History will show that the Willingdon Government’s obstinacy was a tragic 
blunder.” 


Mahatma's Second Telegram to Viceroy 

On the 17th. July 1933 Mahatma Gandhi despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy explaining his position : 

“Your wire of even date has come up on 'me as a painful surprise. I had not 
expected that the Government would take official notice of unauthorised publications 
of confidential proceedings of an informal conference, and on the basis thereof, reject 
the request for an interview. If the interview were granted, I could show that the 
proceedings, taken as a whole, were calculated to bring about honourable peace. 
The Conference was undoubtedly favourable to peace, if it can be obtained without 
humiliation. 

“If, however, the Government hold they cannot have any conversation even for 
promoting peace, with a representative of an Association engaged in activities in 
breach or State laws, however repressive they may be, until that Association first 
discontinues activities, which it believes to be m pursuance of the inhernt right 
belonging to a human family, I can have nothing to say. 

“Nevertheless, I would like to add a personal note. My life is regulated by 
peaceful motives. I hanker after reasonable peace, but I must confess, I cannot be 
satisfied with a make-shift. If I resort to non-co-operation or civil disobedience, it 
is for establishing true and voluntary co-operation and obedience to laws in the 
place of forced co-operation and forced obedience. I, therefore, hope my request 
for an interview will be granted”. 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

The Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy sent the following reply to Mr. 
Gandhi’s second telegram His Excellency had hoped that the position of the 
Government was plain. It is that Civil Disobedience is a movement intended to 
coerce the Government by means of unlawful activities, and that there can be no 
question of holding conversation with a representative of an Association which has 
not abandoned that movement”. 


Gandhi ji on Government’s Attitude 

Mahatma Gandhi in a special interview to “The Hindu” said 

“Since the Viceroy haB turned down my very simple request, not accompanied 
by any conditions, there is no present prospect of peace. I made every effort that 
was humanly possible, but when the door was banged in my face, I became helpless. 

“The informal Conference was favourable to peace. It is difficult to say what 
would have beeu the basis of an honourable peace, but it would certainly have been 
reinstatement, at the very least, of the Gandhi-lrwin Pact, in so far as it was 
possibly for 1 could show that there was a breach of that Pact not by the Congress, 
but by the Government. 

“The White Paper has satisfied no party. It will never satisfy the Congress, 
but I would not have even discussed the White Paper at the interview, l n«i 
a wholly different scheme in view, which could have been acceptable both to in* 
Government and the Congress. 

“Civil Disobedience will certainly be renewed, after the suspension period. 
it is anticipated by the Government taking any precipitate action. But the aenng 
President of the Congress is stopping mass Civil Disobedience including the 
campaign. He is also tabooing secret methods, and since Congress organisation** 


ongress is stopping 

vHiu,mi.ui He is also tabooing secret methods, and biuw — — r. 

can only function through secret methods, he is scraping all Congress organw* . 
for the time being. Civil Disobedience will, therefore, be confined 
effort. Individuals will offer disobedience on their own responsibility, witno 
expectation of financial or other help. 
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“Y°9 ** w kat I should do if the movement became violent. Iy wy 

that it had remained non-violent under the era vest provocation. It is not likely 

«1AW »A 1. I i. U J . 1 .V . T L _ . . A 2 a »» 


Mahatma’s Interview to the Press 

Reclining on hia cot with his nearest and dearest seated around him, Mr* 
Gandhi gave an interview to the Press. Asked about his immediate programme, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that be was going to Sabarmati simply for the sake of visiting 
the people at the Ashram. “It will be a matter of regret to me, if I did not go 
to the Ashram before being imprisoned. Imprisonment is a certainty, whether it 
comes to-day or a few days later.” 

Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s reply, Mr. Gandhi answered 

“ In ®y opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a regretful situation fraught 
with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that reply, in my opinion, is altoge- 
ther new. I do not know that civilised States have refused to carry on conversa- 
tions with their rebellious subjects for the sake of peace, and whilst hitherto they 
have parleyed with rebels who have been armed from top to toe, in the present 
instance civil resisters are admittedly non-violent. It is also a matter for deep 
taat His Excellency should have taken any notice, whatsoever, of unautho- 
rised Press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a simple request for 
an interview for promoting peace. This, again, in my opinion, is a dangerous doc- 
trine. I am not aware of heads of States having taken notice of PresB reports in 
situations such as this. The duty, therefore, before self-respecting Indians is per- 
fectly plain. I cauuot imagine a greater degradation or humiliation than for one 
to deny his faith.” 

Purpose of the Conference 

Questioned regarding the exact purpose of the conference, Mr. Gandhi said 

“Without fear of any contradiction, I can say it was convened solely for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether Congressmen desired peace or not. I would not 
have been a party to convening this informal conference had I not been in utter 
ignorance of the situation in the country. It was convened for the sake of guiding 
me. Having found myself outBide the jail, naturally, co-workers expected me to 
advise them regarding the course of action to be adopted. I could givo no decisive 
advice without knowing the state of affairs in the country. The conference was 
therefore the only method whereby I could do so, and I am glad to be able to say 
•» t j 8t ^e conference as a whole was not prepared to give up or call 
off Civil Disobedience, undoubtedly there was every desire to withdraw the move- 
ment on honourable terras. But the Viceregal telegrams are clear proof of the fact 
tnat.wUat the Government desires is not an honourable settlement, but a complete 
and humiliating surrender on the part of the Congress. 

wk P r .9p™y t * lat what has been impossible to-day, will be possible to-morrow. 
When that to-morrow will come, I do not know. That it is coming sooner than 
interviev” ** me aB muc ^ a certainty as the fact of my giving the present 

Asked whether the majority of the conference favoured withdrawal, and the 

prwent decwion was forced on the conference, Mr. Gandhi said : “It iB not right, 

and if it had been right, I would not be guilty of forcing my opinion. But 

1 freely admit that there was at the conference a fair body of opinion that 

hurTIr’ comp ete wltharawal > but not in the sense that the Government would 


Mass Movement to be Suspended 

Asked about the future Congress policy, Mr. Gandhi stated : '-Mr Aney will 
be issuing a statement, and I beiray no secret when I say that his statement will be 
found to advise the country to suspend the mass movement for the time being. 
There are causes for this step into which I need not go at present. He is also 
advising cessation of all Congress organisations and secret methods, which alone 
made their functioning possible '. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “The movement remains under suspension 
up to the end of this month as announced by Mr. Aney for my sake ; and, though 

fM Vimnwral nftiu noa AnnairlAraU « . • _ * , »» 


suspension 
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Asked if be would be alMndia Director, Mr. Gandhi acid ; "I am juet bow in 
toe role of a humble adviser. I do not regard myself really 1 as fully out of Yero- 
wada. My discharge was due to unforeseen circumstance. I have desire, whatso- 
ever, to take undue advantage of that * circumstance. I am not going to do any act 
of civil disobedience after the suspension period, without telling the Government 
previously about it”. 

Futube op the Habuan Movement 

Asked about what would happen to the Harijan movement, Mr. Gandhi said : 
“Many people had expected I would devote the whole of my time to the Harijan 
movement. These do not understand me. In the first instance, my life is not divi- 
ded into water-tight compartments. It is one indivisible wnole^ and therefore I 
could not possibly give up the activities of a life time, which are as dear to me 
as the Harijan movement itself. My activities react upon one another. Therefore, 
if I excluded other activities, my Harijan service will itself suffer. Then, again, I 
could not, all the twenty-four hours of the day, be doing Harijan work. That is an 
impossible thing j and if it was suggested that I should give up prison life, which 
the Civil Disobedience movement implied, for the sake of Harijan work, it means 
that I should give up a life principle. Therefore, I can only render thiB service to 
the best of my ability and consistently with the principles that govern my life. 

“Lastly, as I have already stated, Harijan work requires tremendous individual 
efforts for self-purification. In that respect, perhaps, it may be distinguished from 
other movements, social, political or semi-political. The recent fast perhaps best 
illustrates my point. Therefore, I am certain that my attention to other activities 
does not in any way affect my capacity for serving the Harijan cause”. 


Gandhiji on Sir Samuel Hoare's Defence 


“I have seen the report of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons 
during the India estimates debate. It is another surprise, like the Viceregal tele- 
gram and equally painful”, observed Mr. Gandhi in the course of an exclusive 
interview to the Associated Press. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said : 


“I may say that since the fast, I have not been able to read newspapers regularly, 
and during the past ten or twelve days, I have not even looked into newspapers, for 
(he simple reason that I had no time. I therefore cannot say whether. the reports in 
the newspapers were truly reflective of the proceedings of the informal conference. 
My point, however, was not that the reports were necessarily untrue, but that no 
notice should have been taken of unauthorised reports of confidential proceedings. 
Surely, it ought not to have mattered to the Viceroy, what I or anybody had said 
at the informal conference. The Viceroy could have judged for himBelf what I 
might have said at the interview, had it been granted. The proceedings were kept 
confidential purposely in order not to prejudice my request for an interview, il have 
been asked even now to deny the accuracy of the reports. How am I to do so 
without going through the files of newspapers, and how many newspapers am I to 
read ? I venture to suggest that it is not a business proposition. It ought to be 
sufficient that my request was not fettered by any conditions. It was a i mere 
request for an interview to explore the possibilities of peace and I think that it 
should have been considered on its merits. , _ T _ 

“But, perhaps the proper question to put to me at this stage is whether 1 per* 
sooally repent of having advised the country to take up Civil Disobedience, ana 
whether I would advise its withdrawal. That question I have already answered 


The interviewer then asked Mr. Gandhi if the .door for negotiations had bee® 
finally closed, to which Mr. Gandhi replied sharply : “Not for me. Bo far as x. 
am concerned, the door will never be closed. Whenever I see the slightest oppo 
tunity, I would not hesitate to knock at the i Viceregal door. But I ®®?2 >Be, the 
far as the authorities are concerned, they have finally dosed the door unless 
Congress will call off Civil Disobedience altogether.” 


Amy's Statement— Disobedience to be Suspended 
On the 22nd. July, Mr. M. 8. Aney issued the following statement 

“Having considered very carefully the recommendations of tb® confer- 

ence recently held at Poona and the discussions among Congressmen m m . 
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and outside, sod the advice tendered by Mr. Gandhi, ,1 have come .to the eon* 

fol 


•'firstly, the Civil Disobedience campaign should not be unconditionally with- 
drawn in the existing circumstances. . A 

‘Secondly, mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, anouia 
be discontinued for the time being, the right <3 individuals who may be ready tor 
every suffering, and are prepared at their own responsibilities to oontmue Civil Dis- 
obedience being reserved. . .. ^ ... 

Thirdly, all those able and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on weir 
own responsibilities without exception of any help from .the Congress organisation 
are expected to do so. ... 

‘•Fourthly, secret methods followed hitherto should be abandoned. 

“Fifthly, all Congress organisations, including the All-India Congress Committee 
office, should cease to exist for the time being, provided, however, that, wherever 
possible, dictators in the provinces and all-India dictators should continue. . 

“Sixthly, all the Congressmen unable for any reason, whatsoever, to offer civil 
disobedience are expected to carry on individually or corporately such constructive 
activities of the Congress for which they are fitted. ... 

“I regret it has not been possible to call off the movement, and it has beoome 
necessary for me to issue these instructions. I share with many others, Congressmen 
or others, the disappointment that Mahatma Gandhi’s very simple request, 
unaccompanied by any condition for an interview with the Viceroy in order to 
explore peace possibilities, was summarily rejected. His Excellency has very wrongly 
allowed himself to be influenced by unauthorised reports of confidential 'procee- 
dings of the informal conference, which for the Bake of furthering peace efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication. His Excellency should know that at 
the conference overwhelming opinion favoured seeking such an interview for honour- 
able peace. I hold it impossible for any Congress organisation or ita reprejmn- 
tative to accept the terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency as a condition 
precedent to peace conversation. 1 hope tho nation will compel revision .of this 
attitude by developing requisite strength, whatever the cost be. 

“Despite the instructions, suspension of the campaign till the end of this 
month stands”. 


Gandhi on Mr. Aney’s Statement 

On the 26th July , Mr. Gandhi in the course^ of a statement on the statement 
issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, said 

“This statement issued by Mr. Aney closely follows the advice tendered by me 
at the informal conference. It does not give any reasons for the decision taken. 
It was left to me to give them. This does not mean that they are necessarily the 
reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those friends who accepted my advice. They 
must be taken therefore to be solely mine. 


“Skcbecy Repugnant to Baty a.gbaha” 

“Mr. Aney’s instructions taboo secret methods. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in them. I fully admit th6 purity of purpose and great cleverness of the 
workers in conducting a campaign by secret methods devised to meet the situation 
created by the repressive measures of the Government, but secrecy is repugnant to 
Batyagraha and hampers its progress. It has undoubtedly contributed, in a great 
measure, to the present demoralisation of the people. I know that the ban on 
secrecy will stop some of the activities which appeared to keep the Congress before 
the public eye, but this donbtfnl benefit will be outweighed by the certain elimina- 
tion of a method which is foreign to the spirit of Batyagraha, and which interferes 
with its efficacy. 

“Another change made is the stoppage of the mass movement. The masses have 
acted bravely and suffered much wherever they have responded to the national eall, 
but ample evidence is forthcoming to show that they are not able any longer to 
suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance rule now crystallised into statute by the 
eo-calied legislatures. The Congress, as an organisation, finds it increasingly diffi- 
eult, day by day, to render them effective aid, the stoppage of whleh would pre- 
vent even the little relief that it was possible to give them. The masses have not 
yet learnt to set as one man and without direction. They need more training and 
experience, through the example of individuals. 
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“It may be objected that the heroie suffering of a few individuals, however 
praiseworthy in itself, is of no practical value and cannot affect British policy. [ 
differ from such a view* In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 

E rocess adumbrated by me will, in practice, be found to be the shortest, for I 
old that true independence, in terms of and on behalf of the masses, can be 
proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method than non-violence 
which is an integral part of the Congress constitution and which demands the 
course suggested by me. 

“It must be clear to the dullest intellect that British policy cannot change 
through a constitution which registers the British will, and ignores the wish or 
welfare of the nation. Any constitution imposed upon India by the British will 
be unaffected by anything done in and by India, and must in the nature of things, 
harden and perpetuate British policy. It can and will be changed by adequate 
action taken by India in the face of British repression. In other words, Britain 
cannot work out our salvation. We must work it out ourselves. 

“Our success is ensured the moment we take the right route to our goal. I 
claim that we took it in 1926 and though it cannot be visibly demonstrated, we 
have since then taken long strides towards Puma Swarai. We could not have gone 
nearer the goal by any other way. Who can deny that during the past thirteen 
years we have seen an awakening among the masses never witnessed during the 
hundred years preceding September 1920 ? My advice dees not proceed from a sense 
of despair or defeat. I have neither. I am filled with joy that the national response 
was so great as it has been. The greatest cause for joy is that individual as well 
as the masses have observed non-violence in action, in the face of almost inconceiv- 
able provocation. We are too near the time to judge the merit of the non-violence 
observed by the Frontier Pathans. They might have used violent language, but 
they have refrained from violent action in a way they have never done before 
within living memory. Such is the testimony of several sober and independent wit- 
nesses. If non-violence becomes rooted in the Pathan heart, it will solve several 
difficult problems for us. What is true of the Frontier Pathan, is largely true of 
the civil resisters throughout India. 


“Violence not the Way to Happiness” 

“I must not be misunderstood. My claim is humble. The danger of a sudden 
outburst of violence is always present so long as violence of the heart is not eradi- 
cated. I am sorry to say there is ample violence in our breasts. We have acted 
non-violently out of policy and out of helplessness. We would inflict violence, if 
we could do so with effect. I would have India abjure violence, even if it had the 
power to wield it. I would have it appreciate the fact that, if the masses are to 
work out their own independence, ana they achieved anything through violent 
means, it would not be independence, but a fiendish thing that would devour them 
and perhaps bring ruination to the whole world. One lesson that the Western 
nations teach the world in flaming letters is that violence is not the way to peace 
and happiness. The cult of violence has not made them or those who have contact 
with them, any the happier or better. If ever, we as a nation, reach that living 
faith in non-violence and banish violence from our hearts, we would not even neea 
resort to civil disobedience. The latter is required whilst we are trying non-violence 
as a mere policy or expedient. Even as a policy, it is any day far more effective 
than violence. 

“Under the Dictator’s instructions, secret organisations naturrily msappew. 
Every civil resister will be his or her own leader. He or she will carry toe buraen 
of the Congress on his or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be truwew 
of national honour. 


CONBTBUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


“Whilst 
scheme will 


Congressmen may be counted by a crore, civil resistance under ^ 

be represented only by a few thousand or even less. Meanwn ^ 

remaining Congressmen will engage in various other constructive scuviuea . .. 

Congress, such as, Harijan service, communal unity, khadi production *no w jth 
tion, total prohibition, boycott of foreign doth ana other goods that compe 
indigenous manufactures or are otherwise detrimental to the interests Q\ " manu- 
manufaeture of new goodB, improvement in the methods 9 f the industries, 

facture, and in this connection the development or resuscitation ox yinsge no t 

improvement of agriculture and cattle breeding, organisation ox 
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for politic®! exploitation, bat for the betterment of the condition of the worker®, 
end improvement in the relations between Capital and Labour. In fact, no branch 
of national activity may be left untouched by the Congress. This will be possible 
if we will get rid of the very wrong idea, that there is no other Congress activity 
save that of civil resistance, or that the latter blocks all other activities. This 
will be true perhaps, when there is mass civil disobedience, and the campaign has 
to be swift and sharp, but till the time is reached, due importance must be given 
to every one of the nation-building activities, land more should be neglected. 

“Civil resisters represent the non-violent army of the nation, ana just as every 
citizen cannot be a soldier on the active list, every citizen cannot be a civil resister 
on the active list. If a soldier may not consider himself a superior being because 
he fights at the risk of his life for his nation, much less may the civil resister who 
undergoes sufferings for the sake of his nation. Those outside the rank of fighters 
are equally important links of their nation, if they regard themselves as national 
servants, dedicating their talents for the nation’s welfare, and not engaging in any 
activity, private or public, that may be in conflict with national interest.” 

Congressmen and Councils 

“I have left the Council programme untonched. To think now of working the 
Reforms to come, is, in my opinion, altogether premature. We do not know what 
they are going to be, and when they are to come. If at all, it would behove those 
who are inclined to participate to wait for the Reforms, before they commit them- 
selves. 

“Then, there remain the existing legislatures. I can give no decisive opinion on 
this question, as I can on civil disobedience. My head reels at the very thought of 
entering the Councils for the sake of winning independence. They may give some 
relief in specific cases, but that is a miasma to keep the nation from its goal. They 
have no temptation for me in spite of my having sought, through Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari and others, the co-operation of the legislatures and the Government in the 
matter of the Untouchability Bills. The primary responsibility for seeking it lies 
not on his shoulders, but mine. I offer no apology for having sought it. It is 
wholly consistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

Abolition of Posts of “Dictators” Urged 

' There is one thing on which Mr. Aney has differed from me and some other 
friends. I have felt strongly that the office of all-India Dictator and the provincial 
dictators should also be abolished, but he felt equally strongly that the office 
should be retained, if only as a symbol. But I sec grave difficulties in our way. 
The time must soon come when men and women who can really dictate will not be 
available. Then, there could only be dummy dictators as there have been before. 
These may easily produce embarrassing situations. Lastly, when every civil resister 
is expected to bo his own leader, there seems to he no warrant for having dictators. 
Indeed, their mere existence may well stop the flow of individual civil resisters, for 
they may wait for the Dictator’s instructions, whereas the new scheme provides for 
no further instructions. 1 therefore still feel that Dictators should abolish them- 
selves if my argument appeals to them. 

“Ever Ready for Honourable Peace” 

“The Viceroy’s refusal to see me, even for the sake of exploring the possibilities 
of peace, renders it unnecessary to examine the conditions under which even without 
Puma Swaraj, but in furtherance of it, civil disobedience may be discontinued. 
But I may repeat what 1 have said so often, that all non-co-operation is undertaken 
to ensure-real co-operation in the place of forced one, and all civil disobedience of 
“ww resorted to for the sake of rendering voluntary obedience, instead of forced 
obedience. Therefore, I have no doubt that the Congress would be ever ready for 
honourable peace.” 

Mahatma's Reply to Criticisms 

Asked by a representative of the Associated Press on the 29th. July what he had 
to say regarding the fears entertained in some quarters that the suspension of the 
Congress Committees would plunge the country into chaos, Mr. Gandhi stated tha t 
oonind the question there lay a grave misconception of the situation. The question 
pre-supposea that there were lawlully working Congress organisation® ail over the 
country, which the Acting Congress President had dissolved. The fact was that all 
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snoh organisations had been declared illegal. What was therefore working were 
seeret organisations, and shadow cabinets, and this was calculated to lead to chaos. 
That condition had been anticipated, and stopped by the action of the Acting Presi- 
dent. If there was any chaos now, it would be confined to individuals. 

The more he read the criticisms levelled at Mr. M. 8. Aney's action, Mr. 
Gandhi said, the more convinced he felt that, as time passed, people would under- 
stand the necessity for his action, as also its beauty. It was the only action possi- 
ble in order to save the Congress end the national honour and national spirit that 
had been awakened among the masses. 

Asked whether he had decided bis plan of civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said 
there were undoubtedly many schemes floating in his braio, which it would 
be purposeless to recount, but as soon as anything took a definite shape, he would 
gladly share it with the public. But he would share it first with the Government. 

Asked whether he would launch his civil disobedience on the 1st August and call 
upon anybody to join him, Mr. Gandhi said that, whether it would be 1st August 
nr when, he was unable to say. 

Report op “Letter” to Viceroy Contradicted 

Interviewed by the Associated Press correspondenton the 30th. July, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s Secretary, stated that there was no truth in the report, published 
In the “Bombay Chronicle,” that Mr. Gandhi had prepared a letter to the Viceroy 
suggesting that the door for honourable compromise was still open, and also 
stating his future plans. Mr. Gandhi had written no such letter, stated Mr. Maha- 
dev Desai. 

“Only One Fetish In Life” 

Interviewed by Pressmen, Mr. Gandhi said that he had only one fetish in life, 
and that was Truth, and he was not sorry for having made a fetish of it. In his 
opinion, prestige came unasked and unsought from right conduct, right speech and 
right thought. His endeavour ever since he entered public life had been to regulate 
it by those three golden rules. 


“Request For Interview With Viceroy Unconditional” 

Asked if his request to the Viceroy for an interview was accompanied by a 
threat of the revival of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said that in no sense was 
the request for the interview accompanied by threat of any kind whatsoever, whether 
direct or indirect open or veiled. It was for the sake of avoiding the slightest sus- 
picion of a threat, that the proceedings of the informal conference were made confi- 
dential. It was a public misfortune that the present code of conduct of newspapers 
not only permitted, but seemed even to applaud, the gaining of confidential informa- 
tion by hook or crook and gave it publicity, That, at the informal conference many 
things were said in connection with the possibilities that might arise if the interview 
was not granted or if granted proved infructuous, could not, in any way, be inter- 
preted as a threat. The relevant fact was that his request for the interview carried 
with it no condition. 

“The Only Right Course to tabs” 


Io the course of a statement issued, Mr. Gandhi, said : . 

“On the eve of what is to me an act of greater dedication than perhaps ever oe* 
fore, I would like to urge all Congressmen not to fritter away their energy in dens- 
ting over the decision of the Acting President. I reiterate my opinion that tne ae- 
cision was the only right course to take. In my opinion it is also constitutional. 

“To Englishmen, whether belonging to the services or others. I would say : 

“If you want peace in the land and real friendship with India, Ordinance ruie i 
not the way. That of the Congress is the only way. I say this ss a friend oi 
English people. Some of you may regard me to-day as your enemy. I 
to prophesy that the day will come when the mists will have rolled away, *na 7 
will admit my claims.” 


Disbandment of Sabarmati Ashram 

‘•The disbandment of the Ashram would mean that every inmate eoostihto 
a walking Ashram, carrying with him or her the responsibility _ for Mr. 

Ashram ideal, no matter where situated, whether in prison or outside , declare* 
Gandhi interviewed by Pressmen on the 26 th. July* 
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Mr. Gandhi added that the impending disbandment would not mean loss or 
diminution of Incentive, but it would be a greater incentive to greater effort, greater 
dedication and greater sacrifice. He would disband the Ashram as early as possible 
after the end of the month. “Every step regarding the Ashram will be taken with 
the full knowledge of the authorities”, he declared. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram for want of funds, Mr. Gandhi said : 
“It is malicious and baseless to say so. The Ashram has plenty of friends who have 
never kept it in want”. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram because of disappointment, Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was also equally baseless to say so. He declared : “I am not only not 
seriously disappointed, but I am convinced that the majority of the inmates have 
made all endeavours humanly possible to come up to the ideal. This much, 
however, is true that though the immates, including myself, have made an honest 
endeavour to come up to the principles, we have all failed. But that is no cause 
for disappointment. It is a cause for greater effort”. 

Suspension of Congress Organisations 

Asked if the suspension of all Congress organisations would mean the prevailing 
of anarchy in India, Mr. Gandhi replied : “No. Anarchy means want of rule and 
discipline. The Congress would be under rigid discipline. Individuals’ activities 
will be within the limits prescribed by the Congress resolutions”. 

Question of Holding a. i. c. c. Meeting 

Regarding the suggestion to hold a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi said : “I would not mind, but personally I think it is impossible un- 
less step is taken to give up civil disobedience altogether. Buch an intention should 
be made known to the Government. Whether it would be advisable or not, is a 
question the answer to which will depend upon the temperament of each member”. 

Interview to “Daily Herald” 

In an interview to the “Daily Herald,” London, on the 27th. July, Mahatma 
Gandhi disclosed that the ashramites and himself were voluntarily giving up posses- 
sion of the Babarmati Ashram properties to the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi told “The Daily Herald” correiyondent : “My merely going to 
jail is not sufficient sacrifice in the face of the sacrifices and sufferings of thousands 
of men and women of which I have had knowledge since the breaking of the fast. 
The Ashram has three lakhs worth of immovable property, that is, land and build- 
ings, and movable property worth nearly two lakhs, including a rich library conta- 
ining 81,000 volumes. We estimate the value of the books at least at Rs. 40,000. 
The members of the Ashram and I came to the conclusion that wo should no longer 
enjoy these things when others have been deprived of what was just as precious as 
the things of the Ashram to the Ashram people. Moreover, many members of tho 
Ashram having decided to offer individual civil disobedience, it would be wrong to 
expect the Government to treat tho Ashram differently from other properties simi- 
larly affected, Of course, there is a fundamental difference. Tho Ashram is a pub- 
lic trust, with well-defined objects ; and if the members of such a public institution 
adopted an attitude which brings upon them the heavy hand of the law, good or 
bad, the property which is the subject-matter of the trust might not be easily 
affected. It is for this reason that we have decided that we should voluntarily give 
up possession of the properties to the Government. Hence this step to bo taken of 
disbanding the Ashram.” 

Replying to supplementary questions, the Mahatma said : The immovable pro- 
perty will revert to the Government. The movable property, subject to what the 
Government have to say, will bo given to public institutions. 

Gandhiji said that he had not finally decided on his method of individual 
civil disobedience. He added : “I shall resort to no overt act of disobedience 
without first informing the Government. 1 shall be ready with my plan on tho 1st 
August.” 

Asked about the reports current that he is contemplating another march, Gan- 
dhiii said : “That is all bazaar gossip. I have not decided on anything yet. It 
might be another march or might not be. I cannot say yet.” 
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Mahatma’s Letter to Government 

On the 30th. July , Mr. Gandhi decided to vacate the Ashram # on Tuesday 
morning (31st. July) and proceed with the inmates to Has village in Kaira district. 

Mr. Gandhi passed practically the whole day in his Ashram giving final instruc- 
tions to the inmates, and stayed there till late at night after prayers. As he was 
observing his weekly silence to-day he had to write his instructions. 

The movable property of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, including the huge library was 
being removed in the night. 

Amongthose who accompanied Mr. Gandhi in his march were Mr. and Mrs. 
Mabadev Desai, besides Mrs. Gandhi. 

The Correspondence 

The following is the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Secretary to 
the Government Bombay, Home Department : — 

Mr. Gandhi wrote under date, Ahmedabad July 26, 1933, to the Secretary to tho 
Government of Bombay, Home Department, Poona 

“Dear Sir.— My first constructive act on returning to India in 1915 waB to found 
the Satyagraha Ashram for the purpose of serving truth. The inmates are under 
vows of truth, ahimsa, celibacy, control of palate, poverty, fearlessness, removal of 
untouchability, swadeshi with khadi as the chief item, equal respect for all religions 
and bread-labour. The present site for the Ashram was bought in 1916. It con- 
ducts to-day certain activities mostly through the labour of the inmates. Its 
principal activities are khadi production as a village industiy without the aid of 
power-driven machinery, agriculture, scientific scavenging and ordinary education. 

tt The Ashram has 107 inmates at present (men 42, women 31, boys 12 and girls 
22). The number excludes those who arc in prison, and those who are otherwise 
outside. Up to now it has trained nearly 1,000 persons in manufacturing khadi. 
Most of these, so far as my knowledge goes, are doing useful constructive work, 
and earning an honest livelihood. 

tt The Ashrama is registered. The trust funds at its disposal are earmarked. 
Whilst the aim has been to make every department self-supporting, it has hitherto 
been obliged to receive donations from friends to meet all its obligations. Experi- 
ence has shown that so long as it not only charges no fees, but actually feeds and 
clothes learners, it cannot be wholly self-supporting. The Ashram owns immovable 
property estimated at over Rs. 3,50,000, and movable, including cash, estimated at 
over Rs. 3,00,000. The Ashram takes no part in politics so called”. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, the time had come, owing to the policy pursued by 
the Government in combating the Civil Disobedience movement, followed by iho 
demoralisation among the people, and the curtailment of the liberty of the Press 
and of freedom of person when the vast constructive programme of the Ashram 
could not be carried on with safety unless the Ashram ceased entirely to have any- 
thing to do with the campaign. “To accept such a position” he says, “will bo to 
deny its creed. Up to now, I had hoped that tho existence of the Ashram side by 
side with civil resistence of its individual members was possible, and that there was 
bound to be honourable peace between the Government and the Congress in tho 
near future, even though the Congress goal might not be immediately realised. 
The unfortunate rejection by His Excellency the Viceroy of the honest advance ot 
the Congress, through me, m the interest of peace, shows clearly that the Government 
do not seek or desire peace. They want abject surrender by tne largest and admit- 
tedly the most, if not the only, popular political organisation in the country. 
is impossible so long as the Congress continues to repose confidence in its presem 

“It follows that the greatest measure of sacrifice is to be expected of me as the 
author of the movement. I can therefore only offer that which is nearest and dea- 
rest to me, and for building up of which I and many other members oi tne Asnra 
have laboured with infinite patience and care, all these eighteen years. &very ow 
of cattle and every tree has its history and sacred association. They are au »» 
bers of a family. , , . „ . .miir s D . 

“What* .was once a barren plot of land has been turned by human endeavo 
to a fair-sized model garden colony. It will not be without a tear that w 
break up the family and its many activities. I have had many ana prayerw -j 
versations with the inmates, and they have men and women, unanimously »pp 
pf the proposal to give up the present activities* 
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It may be superfluous to mention that the Ashram has for the past two years 
refused to pay revenue dues, and consequently goods of considerable value have 
been seized and sold in respect of them, I make no complaint against the proce- 
dure. but it eannot be a matter of pleasure or profit to carry on a great institution 
in such precarious circumstances. I fully realise that whether the State is just or 
unjust, and whether it is under popular or foreign control, the citizen’s possessions, 
may. at a time, be forcibly taken away from him by the State if it comes into 
conflict with it. In the circumstances, it seems to me to be simple prudence to 
anticipate the inevitable. 

“But whilst it had been decided to break up the Ashram, we want everything 
to be used for public purposes. Therefore, unless the Government for any reason 
desire to take charge of any or all the movables including cash, I propose to 
hand them over to those friends who will take them, ana use them for public 
benefit and in accordance with the earmaking. Thus, khadi stock and the contents 
of the workshop and the weaving sheds will be handed over to All-India Spinners’ 
Association on whoBe behalf that activity haB been carried on. Cows and other 
cattle will be handed over to the representatives of the Go Seva Sangh, on whoso 
behalf the dairy has been conducted. The Library will be handed over probably 
to an institution that will take care of it. Monies and articles belonging to the 
various parties will be returned to them or kept for them by friends who will 
care to take charge of them. 

“Then there remained the land, buildings and crops. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment take possession of this and do what they like with them. I would gladly 
have banded this also to friends, but 1 cannot be a party to their paying revenue 
dues and naturally I may not hand them to fellow-resistors. AH, therefore, I wish is 
that beneficial use be made of the land, buildings and valuable trees and crops, 
instead of the same being allowed to run to waste, as I see has been done in many 
cases. There is a plot of land with buildings occupied by Harijan families. They 
have hitherto paid no rent. 1 have no desire to invite them to take part in civil 
resistance. They will now pay a nominal rent of one rupee per year to the trustees 
of the Ashram, and be responsible for the revenue due on that portion. 

“If, for any reason, the Government decline to take possession of the property 
mentioned, the Ashram will still be vacated by the inmates as soon as may be after 
the expiry of the suspension period, viz., 31st instant. Unless tho date is anticipated 
by the Government, I request a telegraphic reply to this letter, at least in bo far as 
the Government’s wishes regarding the movables arc concerned, so as to enable me 
to remove them in due time if I am to remove them at all.” 

Government’s Reply 

Copy of the letter received from Mr, R.-M. Maxwell, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay (Home Department). 

To M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Sir, I am directed to acknowledge your letter of 26th July 1933, 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your most obdient servant, (Sd) R. M. Maxwell. 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home Dcportmont. 

Mahatma’s Decision to March from Ashram 

In the course of an appeal addressed to the people of Gujrafc, on tho 30 th July, 
Mr. Gandhi stated: f 0n Tuesday morning (31st July), I propose, God willing, to 
march from the Ashram with thirty three companions. Some of these will be even 
physically weaker than I, for there arc nearly as many women with me this time aa 
men, but I could not resist their desire to sacrifice themselves. We hope and pray 
that God will help us to carry out our pledge. 

Our immediate destination is Ras. in case wc are allowed to reach there, we 
shall proceed further, but it is quite likely that wc all will be arrested as wo proceed 
on the march. If we are not so arrested, it is our plan to carry the message of fear- 
leasnesB to every village home. 

‘Let me set out in brief what we shall expect of the villages we visit. We will 
not have a copper on us. We shall cheerfully and thankfully accept what the hum- 
ble villagers oner us. The coarsest fare, willingly served, will mean to us the choi- 
cest treat. a As this is the rainy season, we shall be thankful to be put up in a 
cottage having a roof and we shall march by easy stages. 
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‘As many amongst ns are not strong and onr programme will not be rigid, we 
shall halt whenever our legs cannot carry us further. But we do not propose to 
spend more than a single night at one place. 

Tt is possible that the Government may take me before Tuesday. Even then the 
march will continue so long as there is any marcher left free. I am confident that 
if the sacrifice that we are offering is pure, it will generate non-violence that will 
put us in reach of the Swaraj that millions of us are pining for. 

MAHATMAJ1 ARRESTED 

Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and thirty-three other inmates 
of the Sabarmati Ashram, were arrested at 1-40 a. m. on the 1st. August at Seth 
Ranchodalal’s bungalow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

The arrests were made under Sec. 3 of the Special Emergency Powers Act. 

The District Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police and other police 
officers proceeded at 1-15 a. m. in four motorcars to Sheth Ranchodlal’s bungalow, 
where Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai were sleeping. 

The small gathering, including Pressmen, that had collected in the compound of 
the bungalow in anticipation of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, rushed towards the main 
building where Mr. Gandhi was sleeping. Mr. Gandhi woke up and all the inmates 
of the building, including Seth Jaranalal Dajaj, offered prayerB, Mr. Gandhi himself 
singing his favourite hymn, “Vaishnava Jana”. 

Prayers over, Mr. Ranchodlal, Mr. Gandhi's host, plaoed kumkum on the fore- 
heads of Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Kasturbai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. 

Thirty minutes’ time waB given by the police officers to Mr. Gandhi to get 
ready. 

Mr. Gandhi’s coming out was the signal for cries of u Gandhiki Jsi’, from the 
waiting crowd outside. 

As Mr. Gandhi was boarding the motor car, he was surrounded by Pressmen to 
whom he said, “You will no longer trouble me now”. 

Mr. Gandhi aBked the District Superintendent of Police if he was arresting the 
other members of his batch. The latter replied in the affirmative, whereupon Mr. 
Gandhi said, “Then you can arrest one young boy, named Bal, who was sleepiog 
with me”. The District Superintendent of Police arrested him also. 

Mr. Gandhi was seated in the car of the District Superintendent of Police, and 
was taken to Sabarmati Jail, followed by Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai 
who were seated in the car of Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Mr. Gandhi’s kit, which had been packed by Mr. Mahadev Desai, was taken after 
him in a motorbus. 

The whole affair was finished within half an hour. The other members of Mr. 
Gandhi’s batch, who were sleeping in Mr. Gandhi's Ashram, were also arrested, and 
taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

When Mr. Gandhi’s car neared his ashram, he asked the driver to stop the car 
for a second and cast a melancholy glance at what till yesterday was the nearest 
and dearest earthly possession of hiB. a , 

A crowd had collected at the spot. Messrs. Kikabhai and Rajbboj, Depressed 
Glass leaders, asked Mr. Gandhi for his blessing. Mr. Gandhi remarked that he 
would not forget Harijans even in jail. . 

After Mr. Gandhi and his companions, numbering in all thirty-six, were taken 
to the Sabarmati Jail, Mr. Devadas Gandhi, son of Mr, Gandhi and other guests 
who had left the Ashram the previous evening, collected on the Ashram premises 
for final prayers and left for their respective places. a 4 

Mr. Gandhi, who had spent most of the day in his Ashram, had returned jaw 
at night to sleep in Seth RanchhodlaFs bungalow. At first, he wanted to sleep w 
his Ashram, but subsequently changed his mind. . 

The Ashram, which was once humming with activity wore a deserted appea* 
nnce now. 

Simla Communique . # . 

A Govt, of India communique said: “Mr. Gandhi has recently eni^ed himsrif Jg 
active incitements to continuance and intensification of Civil Dwbedienoe ^ 
the action of individuals, and in pursuance thereof has sent Ube following 
to the Bombay Government : 
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‘I hope to vacate the Ashram on Tneaday morning and, if free, march, with 
companions in easy stages, the immediate destination being Ras, with a view to 
tendering sympathy to the villages most hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass 
civil disobedience, but individuals will be invited tto offer civil disobedience in terms 
of the Congress resolution. Will give talks to villages on teetotalism, to liquor 
dealers on leaving liquor trade, to foreign cloth dealers on dealing exclusively in 
kbaddar and to ml to go through the Congress constructive programme. Hindus 
will be asked to shed untouchaoility. Self and companions will march pice-leBS, and 
depend on the villagers for feeding us. In the event of my earlier arrest, my com- 
panions, thirty-two in number, including sixteen women, will take up the march’. 

‘The Government of Bombay therefore found it necessary to direct the arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi under Section 3 of Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act os 1033. 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested last night”. 

Bombay Government's Statement 

The following statement explaining the reasons for Mr. Gandhi's arrest was 
issued by the Government of Bombay on the 1st. August 

On the 8th May Mr. Gandhi began a twenty-one days’ fast which, he stated in 
a telegram addressed to the Government of India, was for reasons wholly un- 
connected with the Government, and solely connected with the Harijan movement. 
In view of the nature and the objects of the fast and the attitude of mind which 
it disclosed, the Government considered it desirable to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty, 
and he was released unconditionally the same evening. 

After his release, he issued the Bame evening a statement to the Pross in which 
he affirmed that his views about Civil Disobedience had undergone no change what- 
soever. At his suggestion, however, Mr. M. 8. Aney, Acting President of the 
Congress, suspended the Civil Disobedience movement for a period of six weeks. 

This period was subsequently extended in order to give an opportunity to Mr. 
Gandhi to consult Congress leaders in regard to the continuance or otherwise of 
the Civil Disobedience movement For this purpose, a meeting of Congress leaders 
was held at Poona from the 12th to 14th July' at which about 150 delegates from 
all over India are said to have been present. Although the meeting was underotoo! 
to be private, the public had already drawn their own conclusions regarding the 
course and character of the proceedings from the accounts of them published in 
the Press. 

The decisions of the Conference, which were announced by Mr. Aney, in a 
published statement issued ou 22nd July, included the following : 

’’Mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should be 
discontinued for the time being— the right of individuals, who may be ready for 
every suffering and who may be prepared to act on their own responsibilities, to 
continue civil disobedience being reserved. All those who are able and willing to 
offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibilities without expectation 
of any help from the Congress organisations are expected to do so.” 

The Decision to disband ashbam 

After the issue of Mr. Ancy’s statement, Mr. Gandhi announced his intention 
of disbanding his Ashram on the Babarmati river. This was followed, on the 36th 
Jujy, by a statement explaining the course of future action which he intended to 
follow m association with the inmates of the Ashram. On account of many objec- 
tl0 p»ble passages in it, inciting to civil disobedience, this statement has not been 
published in full by the Press with one or two exceptions. In order that the 
public may realise fully the grounds on which the Government have acted, the 
following extracts giving Mr. Gandhi’s view regarding the continuance of the 
Civil I Disobedience movement are now published : 

. In my opinion, it would have been disastrous if, in the existing circumstances, 
civil disobedience had been altogether withdrawn.” . 

Continuance of civil resistance even by one person insures its revival by those 
*ho might have given it up through despair or weakness.” 

Another change made is stoppage of the mass movement.” 

. Appto evidence is forthcoming to show that the people are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance-rule, now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. Civil Disobedience is therefore to be confined to individuals 
on their own responsibility, although they would be acting on behalf of and in 
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Um name of the Confess. Thoae who will so aet may expect no financial or 
other assistant from the Congress. They would be prepared for indefinite incarcera- 
tion, whether ill or well. They may not come out of jails except by the termination 
of their sentence in due course, or through the strength of the people. On the 
termination of their sentence, they should seek re-imprisonment at the first oppor- 
tunity. They should be prepared to brave all risks attendant upon their action 
including uttermost penury and loss of all their possessions, movable or immov- 
able. or physical torture such as lathi blows/ 1 

"Naturally, such action can only be expected from a small number, especially 
in the beginning. The very enumeration of the hardships is likely to frighten many 
people. But the experience of patriots and reformers all the world over shows 
that Nature provides us with the capacity for suffering when it is taken np in the 
true spirit” 

"It follows that such a response, if it comes at all, must come in the first 
instance from the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long 
run and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that cannot 
possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. Moreover, indivi- 
duals from among the masses can certainly act even now. I am convinced that 
these men and women will represent the national spirit and the nation’s determina- 
tion to win independence in every sense of the term. For I hold that true inde- 
pendence, in terms "of and on behalf of the masses, can be proved in India’s case 
to be unattainable by any other method.” 

"Whilst Congressmen may be counted by the crore, civil resistance under the 
new scheme will be represented only by a tew thousand or even less. If these few 
are true men and women, I am certain that they will multiply into millions.” 

"It will be the aim, wherever possible, t<f give relief to the indigent families of 
civil resisters, especially to the utterly destitute pesautrv who joined the no-tax 
campaign ; for they must be ensured that every inch of land confiscated daring the 
campaign (I think lawlessly and wrongly) will be returned to them or their progeny, 
when the nation comes to her own, as it must some day.” 

“Preparation for Propaganda” 

It is apparent from this announcement that, while Mr. Gandhi did not appear 
to contemplate the immediate commission of an overt act of civil disobedience in 
the sense of a breach of the ordinary law, he was about to begin a period of prepa- 
ration and propaganda which could not fail to lead to the same unfortunate result* 
as his policy of 1921 and 1930-31 and his announcement of renewed civil disobedi- 
ence in January 1932. The new campaign was to be inaugurated by the spectacular 
abandonment of the Ashram by his closest followers. Thereafter, local sympathy 
and benevolence was to be appealed to and local sentiment excited by their home- 
less condition. The former owners of lands in Guierat in 1930-31 in the No-Tax 
campaign were to be stirred up by an assurance of the return of their lands. By 
these means, it seemed to be intended that opportunities for propaganda in favour of 
continued and intensified civil disobedience should grow. 

These apprehensions of the Government were confirmed by Mr. Gandhi s tele- 
gram on the 30th July to the Government which has been published. This telegram 
included the intimation that, with his companions from the Ashram, Mr. Ganoni 
intended to march to the village of Ras in Kaira District in order to tender •J 1 ?* 
pathy to the villagers most hit.” The message also stated that he had n0 . d 6 ?. 1 *? Jr 
invite the villagers to mass civil disobedience* but individuals would be inyitea w 
offer civil disobedience in terms of the Congress resolution. He also stated tnat n 
and his companions would march piceless and depend upon villagers for weaim. 
them. The villagers of Ras have been outstanding in the past in their 
Mr. Gandhi ausf his policy and even after the settlement of 1931 and despite 
great patience exercised by the Government, many of them persisted in coutumaeic 
refusal to pay land revenue and suffered forfeiture of their lands. 


Mass and Individual Civil Disobedience . 

There is of course no real distinction between mass and individual . civil dgobfr 
dience. Mr. Gandhi himself contemplated that the example of ^ 
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purpose of breaking the salt laws. After the experience of 1930*31, 
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successful efforts made by the Government during the last eighteen months to main- 
tain peace and order, it was impossible that the Government should allow Mr, Gan- 
dhi continuance of tne liberty which he obtained in May in order to enable him to 

C ie his fast, in view of the fact that he has declared his intention of using this 
y to carry on a campaign subversive of law and order. Mr. Gandhi has had 
full time and opportunity, since his fast, to understand thypresent political situation 
and the views of the public including his own followers. The Government believe 
that they will have ample public support to the measures taken and described in the 
following paragraph : 

“In December 1932, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill, now entitled 
the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act 1932, which as stated in the preamble, 
conferred special powers upon the Government and its officers for the maintenance 
of public security in cases of emergency. Acting under the powers conferred by 
Section 3 of this Act, the Governor-in-Council, being satisfied that there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mr. Gandhi has acted, is acting and is about to act 
in a manner prejudicial to public safety, or peace, has ordered Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest.” 


Opinion in Simla Official Circles 

The Bombay Government’s action in arresting Mr. Gandhi had the full approval 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. News of the arrest aid not 
cause surprise at Simla, and as forecasted yesterday, the action of the Government 
was considered inevitable at the end of the period of the temporary suspension of 
the movement. 

The view taken in official circles waB that some of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements, 
contained in passages which the majority of newspapers for obvious reasons did not 
publish, consisted of definite incitements to civil disobedience making it clear that 
individual civil disobedience was considered a mere prelude to the revival of mass 
civil disobedience. Further, his telegram to the Bombay Government announcing 
his plan to march to Ras left no doubt that he was going to invite the population 
to offer civil disobedience. Official opinion, therefore, was that the arrests, in the 
circumstances, were unavoidable. 

It was recalled that there waB a remarkable resemblance between the policy adop- 
ted by Mr. Gondhi now and on the previous occasions. The idea of a march through 
the country in defiance of authority was made use of first in South Africa and 
again in 1930. The chief feature of Mr. Gandhi's plan on this occasion seemed to 
be a desire to stir up feeling again in Gujcat villages which in 1930 were the main 
centre of the agrarian phase of civil disobedience. In a recent statement, Mr. Gandhi 
appears to have held out suggestions that land confiscated as result of the no-rent 
campaign would be returned to owners. In view of the dangerous situation created 
by the agrarian agitation in Gujerat in the past, it was felt in official circles that no 
course was open to Government, but to prevent the march. 


Mahatma’s Trial and Sentence 

On the 4th. August, Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment 
by Mr. Israel. Additional District Magistrate, Poona, uuder Section 14 of the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. The trial took place in Yerowada Jail 
and Mr. Gandhi pleaded “guilty” to the charge. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in *A’ class, while Mr. Mahsdcv Dosai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secretary, who was subsequently tried and sentenced under the same Section to one 
years simple imprisonment was placed in ( B’ Glass. 

The order under Section 4 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, for breach 
of which Mr. Gandhi was sentenced, required him, among other things, to remove 
himself from the limits of Yerowada village by 9-30 a. m. and to reside within the 
limits of the Poona City Municipality. The order was served on him at five minutes 
past nine, and he was released forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Deaai. Mr. Gandhi 
was rearrested near the golf links falling within the Yerowada village limits at 9-50 
•• «• by the Assistant Superintendent of Police for non-compliance with the order. 

Details of Trial 

The trial commended at 3-15 on the 4th August before the Additional District 
Magistrate in the Jail Superintendent's office. 
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Mr. Gandhi sat opposite the Magistrate on one side, wrapped in a khaddar 
shawl. 

Mr. Mathnrdas Tricumjee, Mr. Gandhi’s nephew, who was the only outsider 
present at the trial, sat behind Mr. Gandhi. A few police officers and Mr. Ragu- 
math Vasudev Kurlekar, Police Prosecutor, sat on the other side of the jndicial desk 
Two Press representatives were present. 

A few motor cars parked at the jail gate were the only evidence that something 
unusual was going on inside. 

After the Magistrate had explained the circumstances under which the trial was 
taking place, Mr. Gandhi suggested, as he intended to plead guilty to the charge, 
that witness might not be examined. 

But the Magistrate Informed him that the procedure required that some evidence 
should be recorded. 

Mr. Gandhi : I think in 1923, when I pleaded “guilty”, all evidence was dispen- 
sed with. 

The Magistrate : It is very kind of you, I understand what you say. It will of 
course simplify matters, but it is my duty to record Borne evidence. But I shall 
reduce it as much as possible. 

The trial was then proceeded with. 

Police Superintendent’s Evidence 

Mr. F. W. Ogorman, District Superintendent of Police, who was the first witness 
deposed : It is within my knowledge that Mr. Gandhi was served with a notice 
under tho Bombay Special Powers Act by the {Government this morning, which 
notice inter alia directed him to remove himself outside the limits of Yerowada 
village bn 9-30 a. m. to-day. 

Continuing, the District Superintendent of Police stated 

tt I was present when the order was served on Mr. Gandhi by Lt.-Colonel Martin, 
Superintendent of the Yerowada Jail. Mr. Gandhi endorsed the order in his own 
handwriting, refusing to abide by it. I produce the order which was signed by 
Mr. Gandhi in the presence of the Jail Superintendent. To a question asked of me 

S area prescribed by the Government for nis residence was that of the Poona Cfty 
nnicipality, and that if he continued in the limits of the Yerowada area or if he 
entered the Poona Cantonment limits, he would be infringing the terms of the said 
order. 1 made it known that a private taxi was at his disposal, which had been 
provided by me in order to enable Mr. Gandhi to remove himself outside the res- 
tricted area. This Mr. Gandhi refused to do both orally and in writing. When 
Mr. Gandhi entered the private taxi subsequently, he asked me that ho Bhould be 
driven to some secluded spot in Yarowada itself. This wbb accordingly done. Mr, 
Gandhi had at that time received his morning’s post which he desired to peruse. 
Some time later, the Assistant Superintendent of Police returned, bringing with 
him Mra. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai under arrest. The Assistant Superinten- 
dent informed me that Mr. Gandhi had refused to comply with the terms oi 
Government orders, and that he had informed him twice that he was violating tnc 
terms of the order by remaining within the limits of the Yerowada village. 

Asked by the court if he wished to cross-examine the witness, Mr. Ganum 
replied in the negative. 

Jail Superintendent’s deposition 

Lt. Col. Martin, Superintendent, Yerowada Jail, the next prosecution witnw*, 
stated that the order produced in court was served by him on Mr. Gandui at n 
minutes to nine that morning, A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Gandhi was reiea 
along with Mr* Mahadev Desai. 


Evidence of Assistant Superintendent 
The next prosecution witness was the Assistant Superintendent o* EPj'fj! ?\ a (| 
actually arrested Mr. Gandhi. He deposed that he was present . taxi, 
when Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai came out and entered the “ tflf 

The District Superintendent of Police instructed him to watch their j£ r . 

and see if they complied with the order that had been ^ served on tne . ^ 
Gandhi drove away and stopped at a secluded spot near the golf ^ 
a. m., as they were still at the same spot, he approached them and mi 
that the time as stated in the Government order had expired and if Mr. 
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desired to comply with the order, he should leave at once. Mr. Gandhi stated that 
he did not Wien to comply with the order. The witness waited for ten more 
minutes, and at 9-50 told them both that if they did not leave Yerowada limits 
at once they would be liable for arrest. Both replied that they did not intend to 
leave the spot, and at 9-53 the witness arrested them and brought them over to 
jail authorities. He registered an offence under Section 14 and set up the 

Qandhi declined to cross-examine this witness also saving tt No, thanks”. # 

The taxi-driver, in whose taxi Mr. Gandhi drove to the golf finks and remained 
there, was the next and last witness. He corroborated the other witneaes. 

Mahatmaji’s Reply to Magistrate’s Questions 
To questions put by the court, Mr. Gandhi stated that his age was sixty-four 
and that he was a Hindu by caste. 


Magistrate : What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gandhi hesitated for a moment and said : I am by occupation a spinner, 
weaver and farmer. 

The Magistrate : Your residence ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yerowada Jail now. (Laughter). 

The Magistrate s Now of course ; but otherwise ? # 

Mr. Gandhi: Otherwise, 6abarmathi in Ahmedabad District. 

The Magistrate: Have you Anything to say regarding the prosecution evidence 
recorded ? 

Mr. Gandhi : I think that the statements that the several prosecution witnesses 
have made are quite correct. 

Gandhiji’s Statement 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, stated that he desired to make a brief statement as to 
why he had committed a breach of the order. 

The court consenting, he dictated off hand a brief statement in slow, measured 
tones, often with feeling. He stated : 

tt I would like to make s brief statement as to why I have committed what must 
be described as wilful and deliberate breach of the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. It cannot be a matter of pleasure to me to commit a breach of the 
orders of constituted authority. I am a loirer of peace and regard myself as a 
good citizen, voluntarily tendering obedience to the laws of the State to which I 
may belong. But there are occasions in the life-time of a citizen when it becomes 
his painful duty to disobey the laws and orders of his State. As is well known, 
such a painful duty came upon me in 1919, and I have not only regarded it as 
my duty to offer civil disobedience, but also to preach it to others.” 

Proceeding Mr. Gandhi stated : 

“This law or Act under which I have been tried, is a glaring instance in proof 
of my contention that the system under which India is being governed to-day, is not 
merely unjust, but dragging her down economically and morally. I have had 
recently a spell of freedom, and was in the midst of the people, and had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with a very large number of men and women. 
I made what was to me a painful discovery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised and were living in perpetual fear 
of loss of liberty and of their possessions. It was a trial for me to live in the 
.midat of that atmosphere. Being by nature from my childhood a confirmed 
believer in the methods of non-violence, I sought shelter in self-suffering such as 
might fall to my lot. That was the only way in which I could relieve myself 
of some of the agony that was burning in me. It is for reasons such as this that 
I am offering all resistance to this system of government— resistance that is within 
my capacity and resistance that a peaceful man like me could offer.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated ; “One word more. I heard that you. Sir, or the 
Government would after sentencing me classify me. I must state I intensely dis- 
like the procedure of classification of prisoners into ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ classes. 1 have no 
desire, whatsoever, to enjoy special comforts to which other fellow-prisoners might 
not be entitled. I would like to be classified amongst those whom the Government 
m *y consider to be the lowest. I would like, in conclusion, tofstate that the authorities 
witti whom I come in contact during these few days have treated me with courtesy, 
and oonwdertion, for which I am thankful to them.” 

44 
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After making the ebore statement, Mr. Gandhi read through it M recorded by 
magistrate and stated that it was all right* 

Charge Framed 

The Magistrate then framed a charge under Section 14 of the Bombay Special 
powers Act 1932 f against Mr. Gandhi of intentionally disobeying the order of the 
Government under 8ection 4 of the same Act, requiring him/ among other things, to 
remove himself before 9-30 a. m. outside the Yerowada village limits. 

Asked if he pleaded “guilty”, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gandhi also stated that he did not want to call defence witnesses. . 

At this stage the Police Prosecutor stated that considering Mr. Gandhi’s age, he 
did not press for a deterrent sentence. 

magistrate’s judgment 

The Magistrate, delivering judgment, observed that it had been proved that Mr. 
Gandhi had disobeyed the order of the Government. As such, he convicted him un- 
der Section 14 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, and sentenced him to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. The Magistrate added : “I am passing a light senten- 
ce, considering your age and the present state of your health, and also because the 
prosecution has not pressed for a deterrent sentence.” 

This concluded the trial, and Mr. Gandhi rose after bowing to the Magistrate, 
and was taken by the jailor to his cell. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in “A” class. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai's Trial 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was brought before the Magistrate. Two prosecution witnesses 
namely, the District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, were examined. These deposed, to the effect, that Mr. Desai was also served 
simultaneously with Mr. Gandhi with an order under Section 4, requiring him to 
leave Yerowada village limits before 9-30 a. m. and that he along with Mr. Gandhi 
failed to comply with the order and was arrested at 9-50 a. m. along with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The Magistrate in asking Mr. Desai if he desired to cross-examine the witnesses, 
stated that he assumed that he (Mr. Desai) did not desire to do so, like Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai : Thanks for the assumption. I do not desire to cross-examino 
them. 

As to his occupation, Mr. Mahadev desired the Magistrate to put down anything 
he pleased, and stated that his place of residence was the Yerowada Central Prison. 

Asked if he pleaded “guilty”, Mr. Mahadev stated that he thought that it was 
his duty to disobey the order, and so he had disobeyed it. , 

The Magistrate, convicting him under Section 14, sentenced him also to one years 
simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was awarded “B” class. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 

On the 16th. AUGUST, at Poona, Mr. Gandhi commenoed a fast ^‘unto death” to 
connection with his demand to be allowed the same facilities for Harijsn wora 
he enjoyed when he was a State prisoner. 


Statement In Bombay Council 

The Home Member informed the Bombay Council 
Mr. Gandhi began a new fast last evening by refusing 

He was informed yesterday of the privileges whicn that 

prepared to give him in connection with Harijan work. He at first ina*«» aw 
he would not fast, but later iu the evening he informed the Jail Supermten 
he had changed his mind and refused to take his mew. 


on the 
to take 
vfiich the 


17th August ttot 
his evening mew. 
Government were 
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Mr. J. B. Petit asked if Mr. Gandhi had been given the same privileges as 
daring his last jail life. 

The Home Member regretted that he was unable to give farther information at 
the moment, and added that a full statement would be made in due time. 

Government of India Communique 

A Government of India Communique issued on the 17th. August, said 
Mr. Gandhf, on being imprisoned at the beginning of August, requested 
that he should be permitted to do Harijan work, and in connection 

with this to see visitors freely and receive and Bend correspondence aa 
was permitted when he was a State prisoner. The matter has been under 
correspondence between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi was informed yesterday that the 
following facilities will be granted to him for the purpose of strictly anti-Untouoh- 
ability work : 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but will not be allowed interviews 
for publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others : 

(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

(3) To be allowed to send instructions or contributions to the Editor of the 
tt Harijan” three times a week, and a limited number of letters to other corres- 
pondents ; and 

(4) To have at bis disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers, etc., needed 
for Harijan work. 

It is understood that Mr. Gandhi is dissatisfied with the Government decision 
(giving facilities for Harijan work) and has started a fast. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 

The following press reports were issued at this time 

Gandhiji’s contention was that the Poona Pact fully recognised hiB right to 
carry on Harijan work from inside jail, whether he was a State prisoner or an 
ordinary prisoner ; and that the Government having accepted the Poona Pact, 
could not refuse him the facilities asked for. Gandhiji waited for these fifteen days 
for the grant of permission, but Biuce it was not given, he told Col. Doyle yester- 
day that if withiu twenty-four hours facilities were not given to him to conduct 
Harijan work, he would go on a fast. The period expired this noon and Gandhiji 
commenced a fast. In the afternoon Gandhiji gave up the fast on receipt of 
information about the Government’s decision. 

Enquiries made in official circles failed to elicit any confirmation regarding the 
report that Mr. Gandhi went on a fast at noon to-day. Nor were the authorities 
prepared to deny the report. 

It has now been confirmed that the Government have permitted Mr. Gandhi 
facilities for carrying on auti-untouchability work, but the terms of this permission 
and the fact whether Mr. Gandhi has Accepted them, could not be ascertained. 

Government of India Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government of India on the 18th. 
August : 

“After his arrest on the 1st August at Ahroedabad, Mr. Gandhi addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Ahmedabad Central Prison wherein he made the 
following request : 

‘You might know that before my discharge, owing to my fast, from the Yero- 
wada central prison in May last, I was permitted to do Harijan work and in that 
connection to see freely visitors and equally freely to receive and send letters, to 
have a typist and to receive newspapers, magazines and other literature. I hope I 
would be given the same facilities now. I may state a weekly newspaper called Urn 
Harijan’ is issued at Poona, and it is necessary for me to send matter for the 
P»Pf* and otherwise instruct the Editor’. 

On the 4th August, after his arrest and rearrest at Poona consequent upon h» 
refusal to obey the order served upon him, Mr. Gandbi repeated this request, 
remarking that Harijan work could not be interrupted except at the peril of hia life, 
and asked for a reply by Monday the 7th August. He was informed that the 
matter was under considertion, but that it was impossible for a decision to be reach- 
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ed by the date specified. Subsequently, on the 8th and 10th August, he addressed 
reminders to the Government’. 


Gandhi’s Letter to Bombay Government 


“On the 14th August, Mr. Gandhi forwarded the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : 

*1 am yet without an answer to my request for the resumption of Harijan work 
on the Bame terms as before my fast. This request was first conveyed on the 1st 
instant from the Central Prison of Ahmedabad, and has since been thrice repeated. 
The strain of the deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I 
cannot have permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all 
nourishment from that time save water and salt. That is the only way I can fulfil 
zny vow, and also relieve myself somewhat of the strain mentioned above. 

‘I do not want suspension of nourishment in any way to act as a pressure on the 
Government, Life ceases to interest me, if I may not do Harijan service without 
let or hindrance. As I have made it clear in my previous correspondence and as the 
Government of India have admitted, permission to render that service is, implied 
in the Yerowada Pact, to which the British Government is a consenting party, in 
so far as its consent was necessary. Therefore, I do indeed want permission but 
only if the Government believe that justice demands it and not because I propose to 
deprive myself of food if it is not granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation*. 

tf On the 16th of August, Mr. Gandhi was informed that it had been decided 
that he would be granted the following special facilities for purposes of work stric- 
tly confined to anti-untouchability : 

“(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for 
publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; 

“(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

“(3) to send instructions or contributions to the editor of ‘Harijan’ three times a 
week, and a limited number of letters to other correspondents ; and 

“(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers etc. needed 
for Harijan work. 

Gandhi’s Note to Jail Superintendent 


“On this decision being communicated to him, Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that 
he would not fast. Later, however, he addressed the following letter to the Jail 
Superintendent ; 

T Bee that I have hastily and stupidly told you to restore goat’s milk to me. 
It shows how disinclined 1 am to starve. But on reading the notes of the orders 
you have left with me, I find they are bo far short of the original orders of the 
Government of India and of my requirements that I must not be precipitated in 
breaking my fast. If the Government wish to go back upon these orders, I shall 
be sorry. But I may not work under the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from the original and which seem to me to be grudgingly given. I observe, you 
cannot even let me have the letters already in your possession, and to hand the 
manuscript to the acting Editor for the week’s ‘Harijan’. 

“It pains me to have to write this letter, but it will give me much greater pwn 
if I break the fast now, and have to enter upon a prolonged controversy with tne 
Government on many matters that need elucidation. 1 miss the Governments 
response to the meticulous care with which I am endeavouring to observe ja» 
discipline and as a prisoner to tender co-operation, which as a citizen outside me 
prison walls I consider it a religious duty to withhold. . , 

“1 have read your notes three times and each reading has increased my g* ® 
to discover that the Government cannot appreciate the desperate need there is 
me to do Harijan work without let or hindrance. Much therefore as im 
inclined to continue the fast I feel I must go through the agony if I p j er9 

the Harijan cause without the tremendous handicap which it seems to me tne . 
conveyed by you put upon it. Will you therefore please withdraw tno mi 
fruit already received by me and accept my apology for having hurriedly to y 
that I would break the fast ?’ . t , .. interview 

“It had been explained to Mr Gandhi that the orders permitted him to 
the Editor of the “Harijau’, as one of his daily visitors and to nana ^ 
manuscript, and that letters so far as .they dealt with Harijan matters 
delivered to Mr. Gandhi. 
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*The Government are not aware, what Mr. Gandhi means by saying that they 
have admitted that permission to do Harijan work in prison is implied in the 
Yerowada Pact, though it is true that in the exceptional circumstances prevailing 
immediately after that Pact, the Government did permit Mr. Gandhi as a State 
prisoner, to inaugurate the movement to which he appeared to be devoting his 
whole attention. Protests were made at the time on behalf of the orthodox Hindu 
community who did not agree with Mr. Gandhi’s policy in this matter against his 
being allowed facilities to conduct a public campaign from jail, and it might well 
be argued that Mr. Gandhi having now after a period of freedom courted impri- 
sonment again on a purely political issue, should not be allowed any special 
treatment ihat is not given to other ‘A’ class prisoners. 

“Nevertheless, the Government have been reluctant to take action which could 
be regarded aa unreasonable interference with the work of social reform, or to take 
their stand too rigidly on the fact that Mr. Gandhi is by his own deliberate act a 
prisoner convicted for breach of the law. In spite of the inconvenience to jail 
discipline and the anomaly of the position, they have allowed Mr, Gandhi facilities 
for pursuing his anti-untouchability work which will enable him to make an 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

“It was noticeable that when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty, he did not appear to 
devote the major part of his time or attention to this movement. His main 
energies were employed on politics and on continuance, in whatever form it might 
be possible, of the movement of Civil Disobedience. His present claim that he 
should be allowed from prison to carry on his Harijan work ‘without let or 
hindrance’, amounts to a refusal to accept for himself the normal concomitants of 
imprisonment, except restriction on his actual physical liberty, and in effect is a 
claim to dictate the terras of his imprisonment. 

“The Government are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of Untouch- 
ability as is, in the circumstances, reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, however, 
that life ceases to interest him if he may not do Harijan service without let or 
hindrance, the Government are prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing 
to abandon all civil disobedience activities and incitements, to set him at liberty 
at once so that he can devote himself wholly and without restriction to the cause 
of social reform. Mr. Gandhi has been informed accordingly”. 

Mahatma’s Fast — Removal to Hospital 

On the 21st. August, Mr. Gandhi was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona and 
was reported to be looking considerably pulled down. He spoke in a very low voice 
with visible effort. His weight dropped again by about 1 lb, his present weight being 
94 lbs. His general condition was, however, reported to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gandhi broke his weekly silence at 12 noon. Mr. C. F. Andrews saw him 
between 1-30 and 2 p. m. He continued to be pledged to secrecy regarding his 
talks with Mr, Gandhi, But it was significant that Mr. tAndrows had not any talks 
with Mr. Maxwell before or after the interview. 

Mr. Andrews stated that ho would be staying here indefinitely, presumably till 
the present crisis passed off. 

Mrs. Gandhi, who waB released unconditionally yesterday, was admitted into 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence shortly after her arrival at the hospital. Mr. Mathurdas did 
not choose to see Mr. Gandhi fearing that the strain of interviews might tell 
on him. 

Mr. Andrews received numerous telegrams from Mr. Gandhi’s friends, enquirinjg 
about his health. Mr. Naidu wired to him from Hyderabad, anxiously about his 
health, and expressing her readiness to come down if necessary. 

Mr. Gandhi was lodged in a closed balcony which, though it did not provide an 
open view of the sky, was open on the sides. Police officers were posted outside. 

Mrs, Gandhi continued to be by Mr. Gandhi’s side till 9 pm. to-day when 
she left for ‘Parnaknti’. It was learnt that she would be allowed everyday to stay in 
hoepital with Mr. Gandhi till 8 p. m. 

No authoritative information could be gathered regarding Mr. Gandhi’s state of 
hgalUk. Everyone interviewing Mr. Gandhi, was bound to silence oo this point : Bat 
Ml reports agreed that his condition was as well as could be expected. Excepting 
fo^ftmurrence of vomitting sensation, he was reported to be free from pun or 
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Gandhui Examined by Doctors 

Oo the 23rd. August Gandhiji was examined by the Ciwil Surgeon, the Resident 
Medical Officer and another doctor. The examination lasted over twenty minutes 
Gandhiji was weighed. 

Mrs. Gandhi was the earliest visitor to call on Gandhiji to-day. She was present 
at the time of the medical examination. 

Enquiries showed that Gandhiji had disturbed sleep last night, nausea troubling 
him frequently. Though considerably tired, be insisted on himself washing his face 
and brushing his teeth. 

Mrs. Gandhi read to the Mahatma the Gita, and he listened to the recital with 
rapt attention. 

The Mahatma’s weight to-day was reported to be in the neighbourhood of 91 lbs. 

Lt.-Col. Ohandy examined Gandhiji again at 4 o’clock. There was no nausea. 
Gandhiji looked cheerful. Lt.-Col. Ohandy asked whether Mahatmaii desired to call 
any consultant from outside Bombay or Calcutta. Mahatmaji replied, tt No, I have 
faith in you. I don’t want any consultant from outside.” Lt.-Col. Ohandy told 
Gandhji that he was getting down Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, who massaged him in May 
last, to massage him to-day in the evening. Gandhiji thanked Dr. Ohandy for it. 
Gandhi ji’s voice was clear, 

Sir H. Haig’s Reply to Quesions 


At question time in the Assembly on the 22nd. August, Mr. Maswood Ahmed put 
a short notice question regarding Mr. Gandhi’s fast. 

Sir Harry Haig, replying, referred to the communique recently issued. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asked for the latest position regarding Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir Harry Haig replied that last evening a report stated the condition of Mr. 
Gandhi at noon yesterday was reported to be fair. 

Mr. Navalrai : What is meant by the abandonment of civil disobedience ? 

Sir Harry Haig : We have not intended that no one should' resort to it even a 
hundred years hence. But we want it to be unequivocally abandoned now. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : What is the difference between the facilities given before 
and now ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Previously Mr. Gandhi was allowed to behave as if Jie is h free 
man. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did he misuse those powers ? 

Sir Harry Haig : It is not a question of abuse but of how far the position can 
be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi being a prisoner. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is a State prisoner a prisoner ? 

Sir Harry Haig Yes. But he enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by ordinary 


prisoners. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra 
prisoners ? 

Sir Harry Haig : That is a pertinent question. 


Then, why was Mr. Gandhi allowed facilities denied to other 

The Government thought haying 


Sir Harry Haig : That is a pertinent question, me uovernmeni inougnt 
given him certain facilities before, it would not now be reasonable to withdraw them 

Mr. Neogy : Then, if no question of principle is involved, why not give him full 
facilities ? . 

Sir Harry Haig : Facilities have to be consistent with jail discipline. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Why were the same restrictions not imposed before . 

Sir Harry Haig : Perhaps it was unwise not to impose them originally, dug _ 
house must remember that at that time the movement was just 0tart J~ * t t he 
Gandhi’s contention really was that he must have certain facilities to inaugur e 
movement as otherwise it might be still-born. , , . .. . „ G.-sifties i 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did the Government expect trouble in allowing fac 
Sir Harry Haig : Great trouble in jail discipline. , nn( ig \f 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Will the Government release him on medical gro 
life is in danger. a , . «hat the 

Sir Harry Haig : I am not prepared to make a statement as 
attitude of the Government will be, 

Mr. Puri : Are facilities given 
personality of Mr. Gandhi ? 

Sir Harry Haig s The Government 
work of social reform. 


grounds 
to what t 

because of the Harijan movement or for the 

do not went to appear as impeding the 
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Mr. Pari : Is that the only consideration and not the personality of Ur. Gandhi ? 

Sir Harry Haig : That is the real reason. 

Mr. Pari : If it has no relation to Mr. Gandhi’s personality, why not give the 
facilities to other prisoners ? 

gir Harry Haig : It is not a question of Mr. Gandhi’s personality, bat the 
position he occupied with reference to the Harij&n movement. 

Mr. Pari : Would you grant a similar concession to Mr. M. S. Aney if he inti- 
mate that he would start similar work ? 

Sir Harry Haig : He would not have the same position. 

Mr. Puri : Then both the position of Mr. Gandhi and the nature of the work 
count. _ . ___ . . 

Sir Harry Haig : That is so. 

Mr. Pnri : Then why did you not say so at first ? (Laughter). 

Sir Harry Haig : That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. Puri : Why did the Government put Mr. Gandhi in the “A” class f He 
has no property and has the poorest standard of liviug. 

Sir Harry Haig : Mr. Gandhi appears to have a traditional claim. (Laughter) 

Statement in Bombay Council 

On the 21st August the Home Member, replying to short notice questions, in 
the Bombay Council stated that Mr. Gandhi's health was as well as might be 
expected on the sixth day of the fast. Ho had been removed to the hospital partly 
because there were better arrangements for nursing and taking proper care of him 
in the hospital than in jail, ana partly for the convenience ot the jail officials. 

The Home Member refuted the suggestion that Mr. Gandhi had been removed 
to hospital for forced feeding. He stated that there was no intention to resort to 
forced feeding. 

To a question if Mr. Gandhi’s nearest and dearest would be allowed to visit 
him, the Home Member stated that Mrs. Gandhi was released in order to enable 
her to visit him. Two more visitors would be allowed to see him daily. 

To another question, the Home Member replied that the Government had indi- 
cated to Mr. Mathurdas, that" if he desired to bring any private doctors to examino 
Mr. Gandhi, he might make the necessary arrangements with the Civil Surgeon. 

On the 22nd. August Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, stated in the Bombay 
Council, in reply to a short notice question, that Mr. Gandhi’s general condition was 
fair. Regarding the statement in the press that he was sinking, the Home Member 
stated that this was not the case. “Sinking” is used, ho added, when a person is 
in the danger zone and beyond medical aia and this was not Mr. Gandhi’s case 
at present. He was necessarily getting weaker every day. But his condition was 
satisfactory. 

Asked why Mrs. Gandhi was asked to leave the hospital yesterday, the Home 
Member stated that these matters were entirely in the hands of the hospital autho- 
rities in whose care Mr. Gandhi was. 

If Mr. Gandhi’s condition was such that it would be advisable to keep his 
nearest rekeives by his side, the hospital authorities would give that every 
consideration. 


Mahatma Gandhi Released 


On the 23 rd. August, Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally at 3-45 
p. m. He was taken in an ambulance car to Lady Thackersay’s place, Parnaxuti * at 
Poona. 

Before leaving, Gandhiji called in the Civil Surgeon and said : “I thank you 
all heartily for all the kindness you have shown me.” He then shook hands with 
him. Gandhiji was seen smiling when he left. .... 

As soon as his release was announced, Mr. Gandhi after saying prayers with 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, broke his fast with a cup of orange jqice. 

He was then gently removed to the waiting ambulance and was driven at a 
•low psee to *Paroakuti’ f . 
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M&hatmaji on His Release 

In the coure of an interview to the Press, on the 25th. August, Mr. Gandhi stated: 

u This time my discharge having come upon me absolutely unexpectedly, I con- 
fess I have no knowledge, whatsoever, of how I would shape my movements after 
convalescence is over* So, 1 must repeat what I have said so often before— but 
this time with much greater force than before — that I shall be constantly praying 
for light and guidance. This much, however, I can say that I shall seek peaco 
much more eagerly than imprisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. I 
shall, therefore, again use this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake 
of exploring the avenues of peace.” 

Looking remarkably well as compared with what he was on the day of his 
discharge, Mr. Gandhi received a group of press men at 10 a* m. to-day in the 
spacious hall of Lady Thackersey’s where he conducted his last 21 days’ fast. Mr, 
Gandhi spoke very clearly and often with feeling. Towards the end of the inter- 
view which lasted nearly for an hour, signs of exhaustion were, however, perceptible 
and at Mrs. Naidu’s suggestion the pressmen stopped asking more questions. Mr. 
Gandhi commenced by expressing his thanks to Col. Chandy, Civil Surgeon, Poona 
his staff and nurses for the very great care with which they had looked after him 
and also Lt.-Co). Martin, Superintendent, Yerwada prison, and his staff for their 
kind treatment of him during the early stage of the fast. Mr. Gandhi proceeded 
“I would like the public to he assured about my condition. Generally a week’s 
fast is nothing for me and though this time the fast, whilst it lasted, caused terrible 
physical agony because of my inability to take necessary quantity of water, I feel 
on the second day after breaking the fast 1 shall be able to regain my lost strength 
within a reasonable time. There need be therefore no cause for anxiety.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the future, and stated : “One thing however 1 
do want to make clear. This discharge is a matter of no joy for me. Possibly, 
it is a matter of shame that I took my comrades to prison ana came out of it. by 
fasting. The statement made on behalf of the Government in connection with the 
fast I have not had time to study at all fully. During the fast and a few days 
previous to it, I was deprived of all news published in the Press in connection 
with it.” Mr. Gandhi explained this further when, replying to a question, he stated 
that the “Times of India” given to him during this period was mutilated, portions 
bearing on the fast having been cut out of it. 

Mr. Gandhi proceeded to say “Therefore, I do not know all that had been 
stated in the Press regarding the fast. But what little energy I had to read yester- 
day shows that the Government have not done me justice. It should be remem- 
bered when I took my fast in Yerowada in September last, the Government gsv*; 
me fullest facilities for seeing people, giving interviews and writing letters in ike 
matter of anti-untouchability work, not because 1 was a State prisoner, but because 
they recognised it was justly due to me to give me those facilities if they held mo 
in their custody. If, therefere, the mistake was made by them, it was made at that 
very first fast. Had they chosen, they could have unconditionally di charged me 
as they did at the time of the twenty-one days’ fast or this time. The question of 
jail discipline was just as pertinent then as now, but they did not do bo. They 
thought it was a better policy for them to keep me in custody and give the faci- 
lities I have referred to. 


Government’s Order of Nov. 1932 

Mr. Gandhi continued : “Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, faci- 
lities for doing Harijan work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I n»me- 
diately sent in respectful protest, but that protest having evoked no Batmfactory res- 
ponse, I had perforce to send a letter saying unless the Government gave me 
for Harijan work without let or hindrauce, life would not be worth living for mo an 
in reply to that on 3rd. November last the following orders were conveyed to me . 
“Dated 3rd. November 1932 : Government of India recognise in view of 
stated in Mr. Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24th that if he is 
the programme he has set before himself in regard to removal of fa 

which they had not fully appreciated, it is necessary he should have ^ 

regard to visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to remo 

Un Th^also 7 recognise if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this [matter are to be fully 
effective. there can be no restriction on publicity. 
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They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi's efforts in eonneotion 
with the problem of untonchaoility. They are removing all restrictions on visitors 
and correspondence and publicity in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi's own 
words have no reference to civil disobedience and are strictly limited to the removal 
of antonchability. They note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
officials at interviews and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the 
Government at any time consider such procedure as desirable.’’ 

Referring to the Government orders Mr. Gandhi stated : “These orders were 
passed with the full knowledge of my requirements and with the full knowledge of 
what they meant in September. I say once more when the Government arrested 
me again after 31 days fast they had to face my request for doing the Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State Prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Harijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 

E ublic. If I am wrong in thinking, whether outside or inside the prison, I should 
ave the fullest liberty to oarry on the programme of anti-untouchability which 1 
have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered imperti- 
nent and shouid not count either with the Government or with the public. But 
if I am right then my fast should be treated as sacrificial seal. One thing more. 
It has been said on behalf of the Government that when owing to 21 days r fast I 
was discharged, I have more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of being proved 
to-day. But I give a few outstanding instance. The whole of 21 days, and subse- 
quent days during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray 
and think and not writing or talking, and I cau say during this period I thought 
nothing else but God and Gods’ children, Harijans. Then when I was able to 
carry on sustained conversation with a group of men, nay first act was to address 
a meeting of Harijan workers in this very hall whilst 1 was lying in bed. After 
that when 1 was able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the 
'Hariian'. True, while I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and 
held frequent conversations with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobe- 
dience. There was no secret about it and I am not ashamed of it. Oivil Disobe- 
dience is an integral part of my life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not 
given to civil disobedience work. As a matter of fact, in view of the advice I 
tendered to the conference, it waB not necessary then. Then, when I went to 
Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing the Ashram must have occupied 
tremendous amount of my time, but I am again able to say tremendous amount of 
my time was taken up with Harijan service, 

Harijan Uplift— Reply to Criticism 

On the 2Sth. August again, Mr. Gandhi* in the course of an interview to Pressmen, 
observed : 

‘Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, facilities for doing ;Harijan 
work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I immediately sent in a respectful 
protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory response, I had perforce to 
send a letter saying that unless the Government gave me facilities for Harijan 
work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living for me. In reply to 
that on 3rd November last the following orders were conveyed to me. 

‘The Government of India recognise, in view of the considerations stated in Mr. 
Gandhi’a letters of October 18th and 24tb, that if he is to cariy out the programme 
set before himself in regard to removal of untonchability, which they had 
not before fully appreciated, it is necessary he should have freedom in regard to 
visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to .removal of nntouebability. 

Itay else recognise that if Mr. Gandhi's activities in this matter are to be 
fully effective* there can be no restriction on publicity. 

‘They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi's efforts in connection 
wiUi the problem of antonchaoility. They are removing all restrictions on visitors 
and correspondence and publicity in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi's own 
words have no reference to civil disobedience and are strictly limited to the 
nmotal of uotoaehahility. 

46 
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They note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of officials at interviews 
and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the Government at any 
time consider such a procedure desirable.” 

Referring; to the Government orders, Mr. Gandhi stated : These orders were 
passed with a full knowledge of my requirements and with a full knowledge what 
they meant. I say once more, when thel Government arrested me again after the 
twenty-one days’ fast, they had to face my request for being allowed to do Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion, classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Harijan work in jail aud my death ; and bo long as I 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. If I am wrong in thinking that whether outside or inside the prison I 
should have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability 
which I have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should be considered 
impertinent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. 
But if I am right then my fast should be treated as a sacrificial seal. 

'One thing more. It has been said on behalf of the Government that when 
owing to twenty-one days’ fast I was discharged, I gave more attention to 
political than to Harijan work. I cannot imagine a grosser misrepresentation of 
facts which are all capable of being proved to-day. But I give a few 
outstanding instances. The whole of the twenty-one days and subsequent 
day during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray and think 
ana not writing or taking, I can say during this period I thought or nothing else 
but God and God’s children, Harijans. Then when I was able to carry on sustain- 
ed conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address a meeting of 
Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After that, when I was 
able to do any public writing, my first writing was for the 'Harijan.’ True, while 
I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and held frequent conversations 
with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobedience. There was no secret 
about it and I am not ashamed of it. Civil Disobedience is an integral part of my 
life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not given to civil disobedience work. 
As a matter of fact, in view of the advice I tendered to the conference, it was not 
necessary then. Then when I went to Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing 
the Ashram must have occupied a tremendous amount of my time, but I am 
again able to say a tremendous amount of my time was taken up with Harijan 
service. 

“A Gross Breach of Promise” 


"Thousands gatl 
crowds, I spoke on 


time and every time, if I spoke at all to the»c 


ility ; and I collected 


with more or less generous response, every pice 


jted funds at every one these meetings 
of which went to the Harijan fund. 


charge me with having done a thing which I had not done to justify a procedure 
which, to a simple mind like mine, appears to be a manifest and gross breach of tne 
promise deliberately made to a prisoner in their custody”. , 

When Mr. Gandhi’s attention wast drawn to the Homo Member’s statement 
in the Assembly that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine simultaneously two incom- 
patible things, deliberate incarceration and complete freedom to carry on social worjt 
as an ordinary man, Mr. Gandhi replied : 1 do not consider that there is anytnmg 
incompatible m it. I would be asking for incompatible things, if I asked ior per- 
mission to conduct Civil Disobedience from inside the prison walls . # . 

Mr. Gandhi was then asked if in his opinion his political carapaign duruJg _ 
last few months had done the country any good. Mr. Gandhi replied that 09 . 
nnable to reply to this question as he had no opportunity to gauge the wscmoj 
of the movement on the people. “But”, he continued, “it ; was his nrm conv 
that the movement which was the cleanest weapon possible, in the hanas 
respecting people, to resist injustice, could not but} have done good. 


Task Before Hindu Reformers ^ ere 

Asked whether the concessions given by the Government for there still 

not adequate enough, Mr. Gandhi replied in the negative, saying 
remained a tremendous amount of work to be done in connection wiui » 
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ability. The political part of it formed only very little. The task before the refer* 
mere was to bring about a change of heart on the part of the Caate-Hindus. 


Unkindest Cut of All 


Mr. Gandhi, continuing, said that he could not describe the grief it caused to 
him when, on a matter of this character where Government orders had been so 
explicit in November last, the same officials should have been responsible for goading 
him on to a fast and then to say that he wanted to become a diotator. This was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

Asked if Mr. Rajagopalachari for example, who had been a narty to the Poona 
Pact and who was now in jail, could not seek permission for doing Harijan work 
like himself, Mr. Gandhi replied in the negative and added : “I will side with the 
Government in resisting Mr. Rajagopalchari, because Mr. Rajagopalachari was not 

8 resent at the Round Table Conference. I was there as the sole representative of 
[r. Rajagopalachari and other Congressmen and I made a declaration that I shall 
resist with my life separate electorates for the Depressed Classes and therefore it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to me to conduct this campaign even inside 


the jail.” 

Referring to political questions, Mr. Gandhi was asked what form his offort 
for peace would take. Mr. Gandhi replied that he did not know what form it 
would take at the present moment. It was still in the lap of the future. It was 
all impenetrable darkness for him just now. But if the Government had the will 
for peace— and he knew Congress had the will— then peace could be had. But on 
what terms he could not say at present, not having all the strings in his hand 
to-day. 

Asked if he would be approaching the Viceroy again for an interview, Mr. 
Gandhi said that he could not say definitely, but it was quite on the card. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by saying that he hoped to be restored to health in tho 
course of a week or more and that he was now on milk diet and was free from 


pain or discomfort. 


Abstention From Disobedience— Mahatma’s Fast 


On tho 14th. September, Gandhi ji announced his abstention from civil disobedience 
till 3rd August next. The following is the text of his statement to the press : 

“As a rule, during my long course of public service, the next moment’s step has 
been clear before me, but since my unexpected release from prison, on 23rd August 
last, darkness has surrounded me. The path of duty has, therefore, not been 
clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may yet take several weeks 
for me to regain the lost strength. To seek imprisonment as soon as I was physi- 
cally fit or to restrain myself for the interrupted year of imprisonment was the 
question before me. 

“After hard praying and thinking, I have corac to the conclusion that up to the 
termination of the period of sentence, that is, up to the 3rd August next, I must 
not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil resistance. This, however, in 
no way affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal 
conference at Poona. That I have to suspend action for myself is unfortunate, but 
inevitable.” 

6 ‘My release has placed me in a most embarrassing position, bnt as a satyagrahi, 
that is, as a humble seeker of truth, somehow or other it offends my sense of 
propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my discharge. 
Whatever is the motive behind it, I may not quarrel with the release. I must 
examine the act on its merit. It appears to me to be petty to force the Govern- 
ment to re-arrest me by taking aggressive action during the unexpired term of 
imprisonment unless extraordinary circumstances, which I cannot foresee, arise 
compelling me to revise my decision. There is no room for smallness in civil 
resistance. 

“This self-imposed restraint is a bitter cup. When I said at my trial after the 
arrest that to remain outside and be a helpless witness of the devastating and 
demoralising effect of the ordinance rule was an unbearable agony, I stated the 
simple unvarnished fact That agony is no less to-day than it was on 4th August 
But I must bear it. I cannot be a willing party to an undignified cat-and-mouse 
game, if the Government have any such tning in contemplation* Therefore, when 
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aad.il I am arrested again and denied Harijan service, I would not hesitate, if j 
had the inner urge, to undertake a fast to the finish, which should not be broken 
even if the Government released me, as they did on 23rd August last, when the 
(lunger point had been reached. 

“I must state the limitations of my self-restraint in clear terms. Whilst I can 
refrain from aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as I am to see, help 
guiding those who will seek my advice and preventing the national movement from 
running into wrong channels. It is the ever growing belief with me that truth 
cannot oe found by violent means. The attainment of national independence is to 
me the search after truth. The terrorist methods, whether adopted by the oppressor 
or his victim can, I am convinced, be effectively answered never by violent resis- 
tance, but only by civil resistance. I would therefore be guilty of disloyalty to 
my creed if I attempted to put greater restraint on myself than 1 have adumberated 
in this statement. If then Government leave me free, I propose to devote this 
period to Harijan service and if possible also to such constructive activities aB my 
health may permit. 

“It is needless to repeat here that peace is as much part of my being as civil 
resistance. Indeed, a civil resister offers resistance only when peace becomes 
impossible. Therefore, so far as I am concerned and so long as I am free, 1 shall 
make all endeavour m my power to explore every possible avenue of honourable 
peace.” 


Pt. Jawaharlal'B Statement 

Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru also issued the following statement 

“ I have now had the privilege of long and intimate conversations with the 
Mahatma and placed my view-point before him and listened to his advice. Two 
questions faced us, the larger national question involved in the struggle for freedom 
and the personal issue raised by Gandhiji’s recent discharge from prison. The latter 
was a personal question affecting him, though, of course, any decision of his was 
bound to have national reactions. 

“In view of the great public interest taken in our conversations, it has been 
thought that a convenient way of placing some of the important points before the 
public would be by exchange of letters between Gandhiji and myself. It is proposed 
to exchange issue of these letters to the Press in due course. 

“I have seldom been influenced by religious or other considerations, though the 
moral practical aspect of satyagraha has always appealed to me. 1 have had a 
request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the A. I. C. C. I 
would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound to do, if there is a requisition 
demanding such a meeting, but I feel that under the present circumstances there 
are considerable difficulties in the way cf convening an A. I. 0. C. 


GANDHI— JAWAHARLAL CONFERENCE 


Pandit Jawaharlal’s Letter 

The first of the letters of Pandit Jawaharlal to Mr. Gandhi was released 
for publication ou the 15th. September. . 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s letter, which exceeds a thousand words, finesses | 
importance of the resolution passed by the Karachi Congress on Fundam 
Rights and ..4 MMitiAn in tiiia resnect. . . 


Economic changes, and clarifies the position in this respect. lrte 

bandit Jawaharlal, at the outset, repests that they stood, for compile 

independence. Ab there was a confusion arising out of the, vague pnwseo. _ 

from misleading propaganda, he thought it was as well to m ngt 

reiteration of their political demand. Obviously, the word ‘“dependOT ^ 

include fall control of the Army. Foreign relations and eoonomic control, as i»» 
been clearly laid down by the Congress. ^ on 

As regards economic matters, the Karachi Congress, by pasting the mo ^ 
fundamental rights and economic changes, had given a lead and po 
direction in whioh they should move. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal continued “I attach great importance to that reaolutlon. 
Bat personally, I would like to go further and clarity the position still more. It 
seemed to me if we are to improve the condition of the masses and to raise them 
economically and give them freedom it is inevitable that vested interests in India 
will have to give up their special position, and many of their privileges. It is 
inconceivable to me how else the masses can rise. Therefore the problem of 
achieving freedom becomes one of revising the vested interests in favour of the 
masses. To the extent this is done, to that extent only will freedom come. 

“The biggest vested interests in India is that of the British Government, next 
the Indian Princes, and the others follow. We do not wish to injure any class or 
group and the divesting should be done as gently as possible, and with every 
effort to avoid injury. Rut it is obvious that the divesting is bound to cause loss 
to classes or groups which enjoy special privileges at the expense of the masses. 
It is also obvious that the process of divesting must be as speedy as possible to 
bring relief to the masses whose condition, as you know, is as baa as it can well 
be. indeed,, the economic forces themselves are acting with amazing rapidity to-day 
and breaking up the old order. The big Zamindari and Talukdari system in the 
United Provinces has largely collapsed, though it may be kept up for some time 
longer by outside agencies. Even the condition of the Zaminaars is very bad, and 
the peasantry of course are in a far worse position.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said : “They had all agreed that the Round 
Table Conference and its various productions were utterly useless to solve even one 
of India’s many problems. It seemed to him that the Round Table Conference 
was an effort to consolidate the vested interests of India behind the British 
Government so as to face the rising powerful national and economic movements in 
the country. The effort was foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Turning to another aspect, the Pandit stated that the problem of India’s freedom 
could not be separated from vital international problems of the world. The present 
crisis in the world’s affairs was having their repercussions in India. At any 
moment this might result in complete breakdown or in a violent international 
conflagration. Everywhere there was conflict and contest between the forces of 
reaction and vested interests. India could not remain a silent witness to this 
conflict of the titanic forces of the world. But this at present could be ideological 
only. 

Turning to the immediate national problems, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to tha 
con fusion that had been created by Mr. M. S. Aney’s action in dissolving Congress 
Committees. ThiB had been taken to mean in certain quarters that the Congress 
had been dissolved, but he took it that Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Aney’s directions 
were in the nature of advice or suggestions to meet a certain position that had 
arisen, and the Congress had been dissolved as it could not be under the 
constitution. The Congress continued as before, but it was clear that it could not 
fnnetion normally when its committees had been declared illegal. This had helped 
to avoid the evil of unreliable workers coming at the head of affairs and exploiting 
the name of the Congress, when reliable old workers had gone to jail. This action 
of Mr. M. S. Aney he hoped had not prevented the Congress workers from co- 
operating in an organised way for carrying out their programme. 

Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience the Pandit felt that there was 
no fundamental difference, as civil disobedience was essentially an individual affair, 
fu- Gandhi had made it clear to him in the course of his conversation that 
this had not prevented organisations if they felt strong enough, from taking up 
mass civil disobedience. 

The Pandit agreed with Mr. Gandhi that their movement was essentially an 
open one. and secret methods did not fit in with it. But, agreeing with it, some 
of them felt to some extent, as for instance in corresponding with each other, 
that some measure of secrecy might be necessary. But secrecy was hardly 
the word for it, and privacy suited better. Though he agreed with Mr. Gandhi in 
cilwuragipg secret methods, he felt that a certain amount of latitude might be 
permitted in exceptional circumstances. 


Gandhi jit Reply 

M a h a tma Gandhi in his reply to Pandit Jawaharlal said that he was in complete 
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agreement with much of what was stated in the Pandit's letter. Mr. Gandhi 
continued : 

“The experience gained after the Karachi Congress has, if possible, strengthened 
my faith in the main resolution and the economic programme referred to by you. I 
have no doubt in my mind that our goal can be no less than complete independence. 
I am also in whole-hearted agreement with you when you say that without a mate- 
rial revision of vested interests, the condition of the masses can never be improved. 
I believe, too, though I may not go as far as you do, that before India can become 
one homogenous entity, the Princes will have to part with much of their power, and 
become popular representatives of the people, over whom they are ruling to-day. 

* I can corroborate, from first experience, much of what you say about the Round 
table Conference. Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with you, that in 
these days of rapid inter-communication and growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind, we must recognise that our nationalism must not be inconsistent 
with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected by 
what is going on in other parts of the world. I can, therefore, go the whole length 
with you ana say that we should range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
whole. But I know, that, though there is such agreement between you and me in 
the enunciation of ideals, there are temperamental differences between us. You have 
emphasised the necessity of a clear statement of the goal. Bat having once deter- 
mined it. I have never attached importance to a repetition thereof. The clearest 
possible definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us there, if we 
do not know and utilise the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned 
myself principally with the conservation of means and their progressive use. I know 
if we can take care of them, the attainment of the goal is assured. 


trutnfulness and non-violence, l am convinced mac our siaiement ui uie 

§ oal cannot long offer the interests which your letter would appear to attack. We 
o not seek to coerce any. We Beek to convert them. This method may appear to 
to long, perhaps too long, but I am convinced it is the shortest. 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, agrees with Pandit Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. 
Aney’s decision, and opines that the movement would have collapsed through grow- 
ing internal weakness but for these instructions. Congressmen were deluding them- 
selves into the belief that there were organisations effectively functioning to wnicn 
they could look for guidance, when as a matter of fact, under the ordinance rule, 
the functioning of Congress Committees had become impossible. Individual civil 
resisters did not need the aid of any organisation. If Mr. Aney s instruction in t > 
matter was understood, with all its implications, ordinances would be nugatory 
far as the civil resisters were concerned. 

Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi explains that itw 
not right to think that there was no fundamental difference between them, ine 
chief distinction is that in individual civil disobedience everyone is an indepenacni 

9 «•_ 1.11 J _ -a. —IX L mIii'Ia in maOfl /IfVll HlflnnAniftnCP. toe 1811 ui 


civil disobedience. About secret memoas, mr. uanua. .rr - m not «ut 

ever that these should be tabooed. These have caused that might 

down, may cause further ruin. There may be exceptional circumstances u> 
warrant them, but he would forego that advantage for the aake of the ® ^ 

we want to educate In fearlessness. He would not ooDfuse thm nnnds ny 
to think that under certain circumstances they might restore w 
methods. v aie n0 

Mr. Gandhi concludes: “I notice one gan * n J^Thev tave become 
mention of the various constructive activities of the Congress iney ^ mtnm deli- 

an integ 
toration 

commas i oi unioucnaoiiuy auu recognise that 

wheel and khaddar. I am as strong as ever about these. We muse resisters 
whilst Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of y’e. I feel there 

imprisoned have never numbered more than one lakh* 1 There » 

is something radically wrong if paralysis overtatoaUw remat ing wMn w hat- 

noth in g to Be ashamed of in open confession by those wno, 
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Merer, toe unable to join civil misters’ ranks. They also would be serving the 
canse of the country and bringing it nearer the goal, who are engaged in any of 
the constructive activities I have named. Several other hundred activities, I can 
add to the list 

Ordinance or no ordinance, if individual Congressmen and Congress-women will 
learn the art of contributing their share to the work of building up the House of 
Independence, and realise their own importance, dark as the horizon seems to us v 
there is absolutely no cause for despair or disappointment, said Mr. Gandhi. 

Finally. Mr. Gandhi said : tt I would like to say 4 ‘l have no sense of defeat io 
me. The nope in me that this country of ours is fast marching towards its goal 
is burning as bright as it did in 1920. But, as you*, are aware, after full and pray- 
erful consideration, I decided not to take the offensive during the unexpired 
period of my sentence of imprisonment. I need not go into the reasons as I have 
already issued a separate statement about it. This personal suspension, although 
it may be misunderstood for a while, will show how and when it may become a 
duty. And if it is a duty, it cannot possibly injure the cause.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal on the Talks 

The following is the text of the statement issued by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the Poona talks 

"Immediately after my discharge from the prison, my first thought was the 
Berious illness of my mother, and I hastened to her bedside in hospital. But though 
anxiety filled me and my mind was troubled because of her illness, it was inevitable 
for me to think hard atarat the present political condition of the country and the 
course of our struggle for freedom. For over two years, I had not met Gandhiji, 
and much had happened during this period. I sought to find out 
how matters stood from some of my colleagues in the United Province* but 
above all 1 desired to meet Gandhiji after my loug separation from him. 

“It was hard for me to leave my mother’s bedside, but as soon as I could pos- 
sibly do so for a few days, I came to Poona. I have now had the privilege of long 
and intimate conversations with Gandhiji, and have placed my view-point before 
him and listened to his advice. Two questions faced us, the larger national question 
involved in the struggle for freedom and the personal issue raised by Gandhiji’s 
recent discharge from prison. The latter was a question which Gandhiji alone could 
decide. It was primarily a matter affecting him though, of course, any decision of 
his was bound to have national reactions. 

“I had come to Poona to see Gandhiji and clear up my own mind about many 
matters. But I find that considerable public interest has been taken in the con- 
versations, and there seems to be an expectation that some public statement should 
be made in regard to them. Jt has been thought that a convenient way of placing 
some of the important points before the public would be by an exchange of letters 
between Gandhiji and myself. It is proposed to exchange and issue these letters to 
the Press in due course. 

“It has been my privilege, in common with vast number of my countrymen and 
countrywomen, to take part in the struggle for India’s freedom during the last 
memorable thirteen years under the leadership and inspiration of Gandhiji. My own 
view-points always have been political and economic, and I bavetseldom been influen- 
ced by religiouB or other like considerations, though the moral and practical aspect 
of Satyagraha has always appealed to me. 

“Gandhiji, aa is well-known, is essentially a man of religion, and his outlook Is 
governed by this. Despite this difference in outlook, many of us have found numer- 
ous points of agreement with him, and have most willingly and joyously followed 
his lead in action. India knows, and the world knows, how great a leader in action 
he is, and how he has infused the breath of life and hope in our suffering and 
toiling masses. Politically, the objective he had in view appealed to us, and we 
worked to the best of our ability to achieve it. I feel the methods he has taught 
us to follow are fundamentally right for us, and that we must continue to pursue 
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them till we gain that objective, and that, for these methods, his leadershin it 
essential. Freedom ean have no real meaning for ns. unless it is the freedom of the 
lowest and the most exploited in the land. Gandhiji has always laid stress on this 
and it is from these down-trodden classes that he has drawn his strength. I feel’ 
however, it would be desirable to define our objective more dearly, so that there 
may be no misapprehensions in India and abroad. In particular, I feel, in these 
days of the economic breakdown of the Capitalist order, that it is essential for os 
to lay down a clear economic policy for the national movement. 

T have had a request from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. I would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound 
to do, if there is a requistion demanding such a meeting. But I feel that, under 
the present circumstances, there are considerable difficulties in the way of convening 
a meeting of the A. I. C. 0.” * 


UTILISATION OF ASHRAM BUILDINGS 


Gandhi's Letter toBirla 


In the course of a letter to Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla, President of .'the Servants 
of the Untouchables Society, written ifrom the tSatyagraha Ashram, Wardha, under 
date September 30, Mahatmaji said 


“As you are aware, the Satyagraha Ashram grounds, with the buildings, in Sabar- 
mati were abandoned on 1st. August last by the Ashram people. I baa expected 
that the Government would, in view of my letter addressed to them, take charge of 
this abandoned property. But they did not do so. It then became a question with 
me as to what was my duty in the circumstance. I felt it was wrong altogether to 
allow the valuable buildings and equally valuable crops and trees, to> be neglected 
and run to waste. I consulted friends and co-workers, and came to the conclusion 
that the best use to make of the Ashram was to dedicate it once for all to the 
service of Harijans. I placed my proposal before the trustees of the Ashram, as 
also fellow-members. They, I am happy to say, whole-heartedy approved of it”. 

The letter proceeds : “Under the new proposal, the trustees divest themselves 
entirely of this property. This procedure is permissible under the trust deed, 
service of Harijans being one of the objects of the trust” . 

‘The question that the trustees and I had to consider”} Gandhiji' continued, 
“was to whom the property was to be transferred for the specific nse I have men- 
tioned. We came unanimously to the conclusion that it should be transferred to 
the all-India Harijan organisation for All-India use.” 


Gandhiji suggests that the Servants of the Untouchables Society should appoint 
a special committee with Mr. Birla and its secretary as ex-officio members ana 
three Ahmedabad citizens, with power to add to this committee, to take over tms 
trust and give effect to its objects. As there are trained teachers and workers who 
had long been connected with the Ashram and had specialised themselves m iisrys" 
work, Mahatmaji hopes that the special committee he suggests would have no dim* 
culty iu managing the trust. 


there. . 

Harijan •_«•••>«», — — — a — 

further progress. Experiments in tanning 
focture of sandals were goio 
include a spacious hostel ec 


V* them, wo -nil. 

iw «u uuiutug were also conducted there. The ms 
« on up to the time of the disbandment The 
include a spacious nosiei easily accommodating 100 boarders. I*"** “jTrhavo 
weaving shed :and also other buildings exceptionally fitted for the ..,??^ithirr h 
named. The property contains 100 sent I venture to say therefore i that . siuionff* 
the site is none too luge for the fulfilment of the oMeets meutioneo, it. _ “ 
enough for the response that may be reasonably expected for some time to 
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hope the society will have no objection to accepting the offer of the trustees to take 
over the responsibility implied in its acceptance”. 


CONGRESS POLICY— PT. MALAVIYA’S APPEAL 

That the All-India Congrees Committee Bhould meet at an early date to review 
the present political situation and consider what programme of action it should 
recommend to the country, was suggested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 
the course of a statement, which the “Hindusthan Times” published early in October. 
Panditji has definite proposals to make both regarding the economic and the political 
programme, which he proposes to submit to the A. I. C. C. before placing the 
same before other political parties. The ideA of two parties working within the 
Congress is deprecated, especially when the White Paper scheme is being thrust 
upon India, and the importance of complete unity not only inside the Congress, 
but also among all political parties in the country is necessary. 

Pandit Malaviya stated : ‘T deprecate the talk of two parties being formed 
within the Congress. There never was a time when unity within the Congress was 
more necessary in the country’s interest than it is to-day. It is the bounden duty 
of the Congress, it being the oldest and most influential national political organisa- 
tion in the country, to briug about such unity and thereby establish that greater 
unity among all political parties which alone can give us strength and power to 
protect the rights of our people and to secure to them what is their birth right 
viz., government of the country for the people by the people.” 

The Pandit reviews the present position and states that the country is passing 
through a most critical period of its history. Indians’ fate is being hammered 
out in England with indefensible disregard of the opinions of the people of India. 
Many of our sober-minded people have been driven to the conclusion, that if tho 
present party in England dominates, there is no hope of anything like full respon- 
sible Government or Dominion StatUB. 

The present attitude of the Government is largely due, Bays Pandit Malaviya, to 
disunity in our rank. In these circumstances, our duty demands that the best 
amongst us Bhould meet at an early date to decide upon a national policy and 
programme best calculated to bring about our earliest political and economic 
solvation. 

Pandit Malaviya continues ; “An essential condition of success is that our pro- 
gramme should command the support of all honest and earnest patriots. I have 
myself got very definite proposals to place before the country, as I have no # doubt 
many other friends have. I am waiting to lay them before the A. I. C. C. in tho 
first instance, as I consider it of the highest importance, that such proposal 
should have the united support of the Congress before they are placed before other 
political parties.” 

Pandit Malaviya observes : I do not agree with those who find fault with 
Mahatmaji for having arrived at the decision which he announced the other day, 
imposing a restraint upon hiB activities for the unexpired period of his sentence 
of imprisoc.:vient. However unjust the sentence was, I think that, in view of the 
unconditional release and in the circumstances in which it took *p)ace, the decision 
announced by him was tho only one which a man of truth and honour like 
Mahatma Gandhi could arrive At. But, in my opinion, in view of the decision 
and of the several announcements made after the Poona Conference and in 
view b of the political conditions now existing in this country, and of all 
that is taking place in relation to it in England and, also in view of the general 
depression of trade, industry and widespread unemployment and consequent intense 
economic suffering which our people are undergoing, it is very necessary that the 
All-India Congress Committee should meet at an early date to review the whole situa- 
tion and to consider what programme of work it should recommond to the country 
to adopt, to bring about a change in the situation. 

Gandhi ji’fi Advice to be Sought 

The Pandit hopes that a duly 3 igned requisition has been sent or will soon be 
sent to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to convene the A. 1. C. C. at an early date at a 
place convenient to Mahatma Gandhi, so that his invaluable advice may be available 
to the Committee regarding proposals which will be placed before it. 
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The Present Political Situation 


The following important review of the political situation of the country wai 
issued by the 'Hindu’ of Madras as a leading article in its issue of the 19th! 
August 1933 : — 

It is more than a fortnight since Mahatma Gandhi re-started civil disobedience 
and courted imprisonment as a sequel to the Viceroy's refusal of his request for an 
interview to discuss the situation. Some of his close colleagues have followed his 
lead and others in larger or smaller number will go on doing likewise. We have 
already pointed out the unwisdom and impropriety of the Government’s decision to 
refuse the interview. We also took the occasion to regret the Poona decisions as to 
civil disobedience and to reiterate what we had previously urged, viz., that in the 
circumstances and conditions of the country— now fully admitted by Congressmen 
themselves and recognised by Mahatma Gandhi— civil disobedience as a mass or 
organised movement Bhould be called off and that the Congress and Congressmen, 
without abjuring their principles or faith as to civil disobedience could revert to nor- 
mal political activities, and in particular strive to achieve that concerted political 
action which was so fruitful in 1928-29, We emphasised that such reorientation 
was all the more urgently needed to-day in view of the dominance of reactionary 
counsels in Britain. 


The Poona Decisions 

Mr. Aney, as acting Congress President, issued, after the Viceroy’s refusal to see 
Gandhiji, an official statement embodying his decisions after considering the “recom- 
mendations of the informal oonference” and the “advice tendered by Mahatma 
Gandhi” — which advice he has since amplified in a statement the substance of 
which has been published in the Press. He has also written to Mr. 8atyamnrti 
clearing certain doubts and declining, except upon a proper requisition from the 
requisite number of members, to convene an A. I. C. C. meeting to consider the 
position further. The contents of this letter, as well as a statement by Mr. Jairam- 
aas Daulatram as Secretary of the Congress v are published elsewhere ; they together 
with Mahatmaji’s exposition exhibit the civil disobedience campaign and the pro- 
gramme of constructive work in a different light from that in which they have 
been viewed by many Congressmen. Without the least desire to undervalue the 
faith and determination of those patriots who have already sought or may here- 
after seek imprisonment on the new plan, we think it urgently necessary that 
those Congressmen who have not gone to jail and who do not propose to partici- 
pate in the civil disobedience movement, should take stock of the present situation 
and act in a manner consistent with the beet traditions of the Congress and con- 
ducive to the achievement of the national political objective — Swaraj. It is 7? 0,,y 
in this view that we venture to put before them the definite issues that nave 
arisen from the unfortunate decisions at Poona. We have not had any accurate 
report of what have been described by Mr. Aney as the “recommendations of -no 
informal conference” or of the “advice tendered by Mahatma Gandhi ana we 
have no desire to rely upon any one-sided press reports of the same, -faxing w* 
statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney and in conduction tnerewim 
the statements of others who were actual participants in the Poona Oonferenej 
we feel it our duty to point out that the basic principles upon which J»ana 
Gandhi proceeded to tender the advice that has been implicitly acceptea oj 
followers, are such as go beyond what the Congress or Congressmen as a uw 
can be irrevocably committed to. 

The Primary Issue 

The fundamental position which the Congress took in the past In ^ 

non-violence and civil disobedience and which it is entitled to revise and vary 
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time to time should be understood clearly so that the need for the Congress being 
perfectly free to carry on its primary political programme without the obsessions 
of any dogma or creed could be correctly appreciated. Congressmen not partici- 
pating in the civil disobedience movement have been placed in an extremely ano- 
malous and unsatisfactory position by reaction of the Poona decisions. Technically, 
no doubt, these decisions are but personal directions of the acting President, or 
dictator as he is sometimes called, and questions as to the authority of the Working 
Committee or of the All India Congress Committee being needed to confirm or 
▼ary them have no doubt been raised and may be discussed from various 
standpoints. But we do not think that the discussion of these technical aspects 
is of much consequence, so long as Mahatma Gandhi has formulated or endorsed 
the decisions which on that account are bound to command support from many 
Congressmen. What we think is necessary for Congressmen to visualise is not bo 
much the right of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss and alter these 
decisions, but the necessity for leading members of the A. I. O. C. facing the 
issues squarely and determining what the Cougress ought to do at the present 
juncture in view of the changed conditions that are upon us. 


Ms. Aney’s Instructions 

According to the instructions of Mr. Aney, while the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience is not unconditionally withdrawn, mass civil disobedience has been continued 
for the time being, the resultant position being stated to be that the right of indi- 
viduals who may be ready for every suffering and prepared to act on their own 
responsibility to continue civil disobedience "'is reserved.’' If this was all that 
was implied, the position would, to some extent, bo analogous to that taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when he suspended the starting of mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli in 1922. But when Mr. Aney goes further and says that “all who are able 
and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibility though 
without expectation of help from the Congress organisations, are expected to do so" 
and when Mahatma Gandhi amplifies this instruction by saying that such people 
"would be acting on behalf of and in the name of the Congress,” the position 
becomes extremely confusing and perplexing. The rather vague and misleading 
terms in which the instructions for the dissolution of Congress organisations were 
couched have now been explained in a manner which nas naturally induced the 
Government to construe Mahatmaji’s statement as favouring the revival of a cam- 
paign of general civil disobedience by successive steps. We do not know whether 
Mahatmaji intended that his action and that of those who might follow him 
should be interpreted in this sense; if he had, he could hardly nave instructed 
Congressmen not practising civil disobedience to carry on constructive work- 
including council entry, later on, if found advisable or possible. 


Ganduiji’s Creed and Congress Policy 

It is plain, however, that Mahatma Gandhi has throughout these several expo- 
sitions ignored the clear distinction which he once very properly made between 
his own principles and faith in civil disobedience and the principles which the 
Congress bad accepted for achieving its aims. In his statement of 26th July last 
he has dwelt chiefly upon his own faith in the creed of non-violence and all that 
flows from it and not on the policy or programme which under very specific 
limitations and restrictions the Congress accepted and adopted in 1920. Every one 
will agree with him — and the Congress and the country will ever be grateful to 
him in this behalf~-on the message of non-violence preached by him in the darkest 
days of India’s travail. By adopting it as "the right route to our goal in 1920” 
the country has gained in political stature, momentum and power ; we see the 
evidence of it in the masB consciousness of the national Be^f-respect that has made 
itself felt both by our rulers and by the world at large. But neither the country 
as a whole nor many leading Congressmen will agree with the views which Gandhiji 
has put forward of the tenet of non-violence and its scope in practical application 
or with his implied contention that the country as a whole has actually adopted 
them or that the Congress committed itself to these views for all time. That the 
spirit of non-violence would spread throughout the world and Hatysgraha should 
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be the basis of the future ordering of the world is what idealists may always hope 
for. But that India should wait for her freedom until the spirit of non-violence 
permeate every human being in India in the manner in which Mahatma Gandhi 
wants it should, so that the rest of the world may follow India’s example and do 
likewise, is a different proposition. It cannot, at any rate, be contended that the 
Congress has been irrevocably committed to it. Such a contention would amount 
to a claim to have changed what has all along been an essentially national political 
organisation for the achievement of political freedom, as it is ordinarily understood 
into an organisation, for the achievement of a spiritual or religious ideal. It can 
hardly appeal to those politically minded Congressmen who still feel that mankind 
will have to travel a long, long way before Buch a lofty goal could be realised. 
None was better aware of this than Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1923 when he 
appealed to the Congress to adopt it as a policy in the then conditions of India. 


The Two not Identical 

In accepting his lead in 1920, the Congress did nothing more than accept non- 
violence, very properly, as the basis of the programme of tripple boycott and also 
of its prospective plan of a no-tax and civil disobedience campaign. Successive 
resolutions of the Congress have not gone further than the resolution from which 
Mahatma Gandhi now seems to conclude that the Congress's attitude towards non- 
violence is identical with his own. In his statement of July 26th ho observes : 

“It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however praise- 
worthy in itself, is of no practical value and cannot aflect British policy. I differ 
from such a view. In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 
process adumbrated by me will in practice be found to be the shortest. For I 
bold that the true independence, i. e., independence in terms of and on behalf of 
the masses can be proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method. 
The method of non-violence which is an integral part of the Congress constitution 
demands the course suggested by me 

“If ever we, as a nation, reach that living faith in non-violence and banish vio- 
lence from our hearts we would not even need resort to civil disobedience. The 
latter is required whilst we are trying non-violence as a mere policy or expedient, 
Even as a policy it is any day far more effective than violence. Under the Dicta- 
tor’s instructions secret organisations naturally disappear, Every civil resister will 
be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the burden of the Congress on hs« 
or her own shoulders. Such civil resisters will be trustees of national honour. 


Pandit Motilal’s Testimony 

We think that the Congress did not, either in 1920 or subsequently, take any 
such irrevocable step with its incalculable consequences. The resolution oi ids 
Congress in 1920 observed that the only effectual means to vindicate national “°f 10 . 
and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in the future is the estabiisnmeni 
“Swarajya” and it went on to declare that the Congress “is further of °P m J i 0 ? fl j nnt 
there is no course left open for the people of India but to approve of and a P 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by th 

■*" wrongs . are righted and .Swarajya 


until the saia navugo mv * ituwvv* h»uv M f . liiro laAllPS. 

Khilafat or other similar wrongs out of account as being no j u v ^ 

constitute the establishment of Swarajya has been declarea dy 


what would __ 

Congress concretely on various occasions— in terms. 

constitutions at one time or of independence or “buobmiuui** dace. 

1 the British connection to a secondary 


at one time or of 
another, relegating the question of 


“substantial independence, 


of 
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But the independence whicn Mahatmaji visualises m his last statement not 

non-violence and tho other principles which he holds as part oi ni ’ notfi 
comprehended in the Congress resolution. Indeed, in the course oi a Q omm ittee’« 
appended by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Civil Uwobedien ve ^ Con- 
report, he pointed out the exact scope and character of the resoiuiio ^^from 

' * * We reproduce extmew^w* doU | bt 

Indian 


gress and of the policy followed by it later on. We reproduce 

elsewhere to show that, to use Panditji’s words, * there has 

that by accepting the programme of non-violent non-co-operatio , 
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National Cpopm did not adopt all the views of Mahatma Gandhi expressed br 
nim in Hind Swaraj and from time to time in Young India and elsewhere ana 
tnat Congressmen are only bound by the principles accepted and formulated by the 
Congress and not by every word or sentiment which might have found utterance 
from the lips of Manatmaji.” Many of his theories, as he points out, have M yet 
to find favour not only with Congressmen generally, but the country at large and 
among them is the doctrine of Animas and all that flows from it. The one common 
ground on which all non-co-operators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
is completely ruled out by existing conditions and as wholly outside the pale of 

S ractical politics.*’ And tne Pandit proceeds to cite the authority of Mahatma 
■!!?• lf , ® 8e lf--“*hicb will be found in the passages extracted elsewhere — and 

rightly claims that it was on this and this basis alone that the policy of non* 
co-operation was recommended by him and accepted by the Congress. 

Task Before Congress 


It seems to us therefore difficult to contend, either on general principles or with 
reference to the actual events connected with the movement since 1920 that Congress 
is committed to the continuation of civil disobedience so long as a single civil resis- 
ter iB available, that every civil resister who goes to jail on the basis assumed by 
mahatma Gandhi or even on more restricted grounds would “be acting on behalf 
a . n 7 * n Dame of the Congress” because in this view Puma Swaraj or subs- 
tantial Swaraj or whatever it may be, has not been and will not be achieved until 
the entire country becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed. On the other 
18 c * ear Ibafc Congress adopted its programme of boycott and civil 
disobedience entirely as a political weapon 'for the achievement of what ars essen- 
tially political ends, namely, the attainment of full self-government, call it indepen- 
dence or full Dominion status under the Statute of Westminister or by any other 
name you like— attained in such a manner that the country as a whole would 
deem it to be a satisfactory settlement of its political future. That the Congress 
as an institution could not and ought not to bo put on any other basis must be 
clear from the fact that the Congress is older than the Calcutta Congress session 
and that the Congress has even subsequently adopted programmes inconsistent 
with this pragmatic view of non-co-operation ana non-violence. 


Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen have agreed that maBS civil disobe- 
dience should be called off and this, jn our view, imposes on all Congressmen who 
do not propose to participate in civil disobedience a .clear duty towards the Oon- 
gTesB. Without in any way surrendering their opinion of or faith in the principle 
of civil disobedience as they understand it, they I should have no hesitation in 
declaring that as a programme of organised mass action, civil disobedience should 
now be given up and on that footing they should proceed to restore the Congress 
'SSfffir 0 °i P rimac 7 among the political instruments that half a century of 
has evo L ved * or ac ^ ev,n K the goal of the country’s political ambi- 
r?® 8 !* 2T*„ o 9 0I1 f re ?? 1x88 c u 0n ?. e occ Hpy a unique place in the affections of the 
?ii l » ? ymbo i I8ed the ^ ^ee, the resolve to work for that 

conBt ™ctive political methods and the alert and 
* a attempts to encroach on the just rights and liberties of 
SSSTiVi er J? u t rt ? r the ?. ™& ht originate. Only by restarting the 

hf lhFU JK 811 llon J n wh,c . h ‘t ean discharge its primary functions will they 
be able to strengthen and organise it for the great political and social tasks 



INDIA OFFICE ESTIMATES DEBATE 

House of Commons— 17th. July 1933 

t ^ nd ! a Office E»ti mates in the House of Commons on the 17th. 

r" 1 * 1? t Str K° arc referred to the significant improvement in the 

?&' t0 ? y°»r “K° an d ««><!. thunks to the efforts of 
2li-§ rea A,^°^? 2^4 °®r ,a 8 an d Indian, from the Viceroy downwards, parti- 

cularly the splendid police service, civil disobedience had become in recent months a 
matter of secondary importance. He would, therefore, leave questions connected with 

administrative 1, activity 1 " th ° ^ ° f hiS Bpaeoh And deaI flr9t with tho other fie,d# of 

Sir S. Hoare reviewed the work in various fields and pointed out that when tho 
present schemes were comnletcd, tho area under irrigation in India 
W? £ i b< B . tw,ce th:it of a ?y other country. lie referred to the difficulties connected 
with land revenue and pointed out that tho Government of the United Provinces 
had persuaded tho mudlords to reduce tho routs by no less than 4| crorea and 
Government had simultaneously reduced land tnxation by a further croro. 

bir ttamucl Hoare referred to the more encouraging trade reports and said that 
,? f th £ prices of primary commodities was the principal need of the 
financial posluon* 1 ' He cm P h a SIS od tho improvement of Indian credit and general 

Referring to law and order he said that improvement wns shown by tho central 
1 ^ CR , , ^ Rt y r P 9 passing legislation to replace the Ordinances and also by 
nt U tvia °* '* n c » r !l l , n Jisobcdionce which was so low that tho suspension 
diflbrence* 7001011 ^ bc ^ lnmn £ ^ r * Gandhi's fast made little or do practical 

— F£ f< l rred t0 th ? rcdll < ;tion in tho number of prisoners and said it 
order wa" daily *tronge?™d strongw.' 9 *"" t ™° a RCnoral BUpport 40 ,B " Bnd 

firm ,t afd m rlL 1 r I °hnV P ^^ inR ’ Slft .- J ^ at the P? 8ition of ‘ho Government was 
Congress rr? U< Qn ? CK d ' v ‘, dcd coun8cl9 “id many uncertainties on tho 

®' d ^ ,P° 8a,d ‘hat, according to reports from tho Indian Prrss, there 
Sia .fnw?.? f i"! K amo “S ‘ho Congress rank and file againt the continuance of 
the unlawful and unconstitutional agitation. But Mr. Gandhi set himself airainst 
these counsels of reason and moderation. Mr. Gandhi, at tho beginning of hiif fast 
was iTlTnd'n^ his thrcatcning attitude. Sir 8. Hoare assumed that *kr. Gandhi 
tho 3 I ° f ‘ 0U ? h Tr,t l 1 p ' ll),lc opinion. Now, however, it appeared that in 
the teeth of the opposition of many of his most trusting supporters he had declared 

the^ Government. ro * umption « f ^ dM enee as a m^nsTXtiSg^tom.frSS 
Referring to the present position of Civil Disobedience Sir S Hoare said • «w, 
mV* 5£ d ,T? Me ?°‘ pre P“ red t0 nc g otiat « and we sha*i maintain that positbn 

Confess as a condition for their acc^ting” ^hrordina™/ oblfgarions" of“ law -abidiX 

‘h® Viceroy’s message to Mr. Gandhi Pausimr at 
riwlfv iee^Mr okndhV" E R^ 4 H ir «*«»meUnees were different tho Viceroy woufd 

5SS2^S^“o& 

not 8 ^fer 88 to m Mr. GS’n’replf* 1 *° w,th Uw Bnd 0rd <* «■ Bengal and did 

S? me ,eo ?‘h. on ‘he successful campaign a gainst terrorism la 
Samuel Hoare said be thought they had now got level «itH £5Liku 
Uuent of^tereonsm and constant and unremitting presanre that they In ten ded to 
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apply* to it now and in future, whatever be the constitutional changes they believed 
they would succeed in freeing Bengal from one of the most terrible and most 
shameful plagues that devastated^ any part of the Empire. 

The Government considered the achievements of the military and civil autho- 
rities so remarkable that, as a mark of recognition, the King had approved of the 
immediate conferment of Oommandersbips of the Indian Empire on Mr. Arthur 
Sheldon Hands. District Magistrate of Chittagong and Captain Thomas Ivor Steven- 
son of 218 Gurkhas, Millitary Intelligence Officer, Chittagong. 

Sir S. Hoare said all officials had been passing through the most difficult time 
but they had shown themselves true to our traditions and history. It was tempt- 
ing to follow the way of dictators and smash through all opposition and abandon 
any attempt at co-operation. But this not the line the Government of India had 
taken. Simultaneously with the rigid enforcement of law and order they consis- 
tently followed the path of co-operation with friends in India. The record he 
recounted was a well-desired testimonial to the sincerity and integrity of purpose, 
with which these men faced difficult problems. It was also a tribute to the success 
that had hitherto crowned their efforts. 


“Congress not crushed” 

Mr. Lansbury, moving a reduction in the vote, said Sir S. Hoare had taken 
credit, in effect, for crushing the Congress. Mr. Lansbury had been in communication 
with Indians who were in London in connection with the Select Committee and there 
was not one who took Sir 8. Hoare’s view. The Congress movement had not been 
crushed, as Sir S. Hoare and the Government would speedily learn. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to criticise the refusal to see Mr. Gandhi and strongly 
pleaded for a reconsideration, expressing the opinion that an agreement was possible. 

Sapru-jayakar letter 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to read a letter which Sir T. B. Sapru and Mr. Javakar 
sent him to-day in view of the fact that he was to speak in the House, putting" their 
considered view on the subject of Mr. Gandhi’s request with a view to exploring the 
avenues of peace. They said : “We do not read in it a threat of any kind. We under- 
stand. however, that the request has been refused and we would be very glad if you 
will draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for further consideration 
so that Mr. Gandhi may have the chance of putting his views before the Viceroy. 
We should not allow the answer to the question put by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced 
by tendencious statements which have appeared in the Press during the last two 
days. It would be most unfortunate if he is denied an opportunity of seeing the 
Viceroy.” Mr. Lansbury said, here were two men who had never taken the extremist 
side and who were here, at great danger to their political reputation in India, and 
they were unanimously of opinion that Sir S. Hoare’s attitude was wrong. 


“Keconsider position” 

Mr. Lansbury asked Sir S. Hoare to reconsider the position and appealed for Mr. 
Gandhi to be treated as we had earlier treated Gen. Botha and: Gen. Smuts. 

He said public opinion in Britain would support the Government in it. 

Proceeding Mr. Lansbury referred to Meerut when Sir S . Hoare pointed out that 
an appeal was pending and he was surprised that Mr. Lansbury was dealing with it. 

Mr. Lansbury replied that he was unable to see why the men should be kept in 
prison a moment longer {and concluded by moving a reduction in the Vote in orae 
that the Secretary of State might instruct the Viceroy to open talks with Mr. uana 
and also advise His Majesty to release the Meerut prisoners. 


“Let mb. gandhi maze his own denial” 

When Mr. Bernaya remarked that it was difficult to support the Opf^ition demah 
that the Viceroy should see Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Lansbury asked if anything ter . 
received from the Government of India to show that Mr. Gandhi wanted an 
view for any purpose but to explore the possibility of peace, .itributed 

Sir 8. Hoare Said that it wtt open to Mr. Gandhi to deny statements , attrinu^ 
to him in the Press. It seemed clear that Mr. Gandhi ftfc J ^ e A ^ 0D ^ 1 ? 1 ?5j;t re Siftke hi* 
ported civil disobedience. If we were incorrectly informed let Mr. Ganon 
own denial. _ „ . 

Mr. Lambury thought be should make it to Lord WiHingdon. 
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Later in the debate, Mr. Butler said that the House was asked not to base its 
▼lews of what happened at Poona Press reports, but if Mr. Qandhi considered them 
inaccurate he need only issue a denial and proper attention would be given to it. 

Mr. Lanebury replying greatly regretted that the Government adhered to the deci- 
sion with regard to Mr. Gandhi. It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict every- 
thing in the newspapers. They asked that he should be judged on the contents of his 
telegram to the Viceroy. 

Mr. Maston referred to Meerut and said that the Government might have squashed 
the principle voice calling for national independence, but nobody believed that they 
had destroyed the desire for it in the hearts of Indians. 

Mr. Churchill expressed the opinion that credit was due to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy for the reconstruction work in social order they had achieved without blood- 
shed simply by the firm administration of law and said that Sir. 8. Hoare had 
adopted measures which Mr. Churchill and his frieuds had suggested to Mr. Wedgwood 
Been two years ago. 

The conclusion which Mr. Churchill drew from it was that, just as they were 
right upon the methods of dealing with disorder, so the wise and prudent limits 
they assigned to constitutional progress at prescut would bo the best guide for Sir 
S. Hoare iu constitutional affairs. 

After a further debate, Mr. Butler, replying, described the recent advance in India 
in the direction of civil aviation, telegraph and telephone development and, referring 
to the social and economic questions, maintained that the British administration 
strove to work unceasingly for the masses providing such benefits as the Lloyd 
Barrage and similar works. 

Mr. Butler Baid that India had been saved by the Government’s wise guidance 
and administration from many shocks and pains which had afflicted other countries. 

Referring to Labour legislation in which the Government had not been idle, Mr. 
Butler announced that the Government was actually considering the preparation of 
a new Factories Bill on the general lines of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. 

Referring to the Meerut case, he said that it was not fair to mix the activities of 
prisoners with the objects of legitimate Trade Unionism in India. He referred to 
factors causing the delay but did not enter fully into the case as an appeal was to 
be heard. 

Mr. Lantbury rose at the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s speech and said he wanted 
to say definitely he dkl not charge anyone with dishonourable conduct in India. He 
had the highest respect for many of those who were carrying out the very hard 
and difficult task in that country, although he profoundly disagreed with the policy 
they were administering. He said that Mr. Butler had made no attempt to de 
with Labourites’ fundamental objection with regard to Meerut. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion to reduce the estimates wss defeated by 180 votes to 32. 

The debate was adjourned sine die. 



THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INNA 


The third International Con ference on India was held at Geneva on the 29ti» a 
September 1933. Dr • Edmond Privat presided and representatives from organisations 
affiliated to the International Committee on India, ana men and women attending m 
their personal capacity, were present from the following countries America, China, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, Holland, India and Switzerland. 

The conference was divided into three sessions— a business meeting in the 
morning, an afternoon meeting for Mr. Bhulabhasi Desai, and the public meeting 
at night. 

The Chairman welcomed the delegates and visitors on behalf of the committeej 
and said how glad the conference was to have the presence of Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the former having come 
from India at Mr. Gandhi’s request to attend this gathering. 

Mons. Privat then gave a report of the work of the committee during the past 
year and explained its origin. In 1932, after the arrests of Mr. Gandhi and 
thousands of Indian men and women, there was a conviction on the part of a few 
people that the facts of the sitution should be known to the West, and the signi- 
ficance of the non-violent movement, on account of false news and misrepresentation. 
During the year information received from India had been circulated to affiliated 
groups and members, who in turn had made use of this material in their own 
country. Public meetings had been held and representations made to the Britiso 
Government, the League of Nations Assembly and the Disarmament Confenmcc. 

« - r /t J • iL - _ I nra.ik mu An. 1 nPRfi were 



but through articles in the press, special bulletins, newsletters, meetings, eie,. 
public opinion iB influenced. . . , ... 

The draft resolutions (attached) were then discussed, and with an additional 
resolution on the subject of the Andaman Islands were passed unanimously. On tno 
eve of the meeting of the Assembly and the Disarmament Conference, some M tnc.e 
have a special significance. 

Non-Violence has not Failed 

This meeting was open to the public and the whole time was K'ye n to.^ ear J? K 
what Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose had to say on the present situation m India. Mr. 
Desai wes present at the Foona Conference and attended the talks Mr. Ganam n a 

W,t Deanng°with n the results'' of the Poona Conference, Mr. Desai gave “different 
picture from the one universally held. He claimed that the statement of th do^ 

of the non-violent civil resistance movement was untrue. The present C/ODgre .j 

from an outsider’s point of view, might look dark. But aU struBglesfor free om sho q{ 
be looked at from an immediate and a historic perspective, the present lnact^ y^ 
the Congress should not be interpreted as defeat-all Taken 

‘to wait . But when a movement is based on true Pnuciples Vitaly recoj' ^ecceded 
from die perspective of hiBtory, Mr. Desai claimed that the su bie C t race bad 

and not failed. For through it the greatest step bad been taken-a suDject 
been raised from its inertia. .. t il ^ Mr Gandhi were 

The speaker deplored the way in which the Congress & were really 

discredited and misapprehended. But efforts to discredit Mi. 
hopeless on account of his power in the country. . ( te j dearly that the 

Dealing with the question of non- violence, Mr. Deaa* stawa 
Congress was pledged to struggle for freedom through jten-viotenMt v i 0 | e nce- 

Mr. Desai said that the question of obtaining freedom througnu_ ^ tJuB 
though immediately it concerned India— also concerned ^ settling int€r “ 

method provides a substitute for the present method of tor e 
national disputes for which the world is groping. 
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Youth Would Follow Gandhi 

Mr. Bose said to understand the present inactivity of Congress, the methods 
used lor its suppression should be understood. Even those who were released from 
prison were practically prisoners. It was impossible to get into touch with the 
people as the press was gagged, public meetings banned, and national literature 
suppressed. Mr. Bose, like Mr. Desai, pointed out clearly that the present inacti- 
vity could not be interpreted as failure. The roots of this struggle for freedom 
were as deep as human life itself and it could not be suppressed. 

Dealing with the attitude of youth, Mr. Bose said that as long as Mr. Gandhi 
could give a lead, youth would follow. But he wanted to make it quite clear that 
the youth of India wanted entire national sovereignty, and that peace would only 
be possible when this was brought about. Mr. Bose claimed that the only party 
that was in vital touch with the people was a Congress party. Ab long as elemen- 
tary human rights were denied and economic explosion continued, the present un- 
rest would not end. He stressed the need for something to be done for the poli- 
tical prisoners, and particularly with regard to the Audaman Islands. On the 
subject of Hindu-Muslim unity, Mr. Bose pointed out that the interests of the two 
were objectively the same, and their common suffering in the present crisiB hod 
helped to bring them together. 

Home op Internationalism 

Mr. Bose Baid that Switzerland was regarded as the home of internationalism, 
and this spirit had been embodied in the League of Nations. The Indian people 
were inspired with the same spirit of Internationalism! but they felt that to make 
the League a reality, the suppressed nations of the world must be free. India 
was not merely a national, but a world problem. British rule in India was the 
key-stone of British imperialism and British Imperialism in its turn was the corner- 
stone of world imperialism. Therefore by working for Indian freedom, they were 
also working for the freedom of the world from Imperialism. Sympathy baa been 
extended to other countries in their struggle for freedom. Mr. Bose appealed for 
same sympathy to be extended to India in her struggle. 

Both Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose answered questions and cleared many points on 
which there had been conflicting reports. They both paid testimony to the tremen- 
dous work that had been done for untouchables since 1921 and the lead given 
recently by Mr. Gandhi. The speakers expressed gratitude for the interest and 
sympathy of the International Committee. 

Jn the evening a well-attended meeting was held at the Salle Centrale. Repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities were present and listened with keen interest and 
attention to the speakers. Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose spoke on the same lines as 
they had covered in the afternoon meeting and pointed out the need for interna- 
tional consideration of the situation. 

Mrs. Hamid* Alt spoke of the strength of the women’s movement in India— its 
concern for social reform — for securing the franchise on a basis that would give full 
opportunities for service to the country. She explained the determination of the 
organised women to resist any effort made to bring communalism into their ranks. 


Mahatma and British Press 

B P ca ^ er ® were Mom. Ch . Baudouin , and M%ss Agatha • Harrison, "7 In 

h»d «Sh e M^iM“ rman drew Nation toe toe British press 
«!Si *£! iL-.- £ Gandhi s comment on the Midnapore murder. Mons Privat 
sjJ Irtish Press had a high standing in the world but this reputation 

hid vfanrUpd m -? 10 mincis , of ™jny people on account of the way they 

a PI*ar that Mr. Gandhi condoned violence and murden 
Sil sp ®* kcr Bald » * ftB unwarranted when the life-long devotion of 

^JisM a £?^ 1 v. 10 w . aB 80 well-known. He hoped that some opportunity 

would be taken to correct this impression. ^ ^ 


Resolution* Adopted 

to India ’ g ?K h ‘ t0 complete independence and her right 

and tther ‘n atfona lhCT govern and of her future relations with great Britain 
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Appreciations of Mahatma’s Efforts 

o f Us admiration to Mahatma Gandhi 
tfan rtl n n? n n ° i^i- , w **° • f ? r • . liberation of their country and for the aboli- 

tioo of nntouohability without deviating from their eondemnatiou of all recourse 


Bombing 


■ir “if* 68 - the Britis . h iauthoritiea to give up the cruel and unjust 

S i h ^ tnkeB lnn ? ccnfc vlct ! m6 and iB a cause of delay in the adoption 

or an international disarmament convention. F 


Military Expenditure 

This conference draws the attention of the Disarmament Conference on the 
Urd ? n dia ,mp0B ? d "P 0 ” Iadia in order t0 “attain on her soil an army of 
u * at “5 Berv,ce , of a foreign power and on the abnormal situation thuB 
created between two members of the League of Nations. 


India and the League 

6. This conference considers it wrong that disputes arising between India and 
Otner members of the British Commonwealth should not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nations and considers it unfair to the other members of the 
League that one member thereof (Great Britain) should nominate the delegates of 
another (India). 


Imperial Preference 

6. This conference heartily supports the programme of the All-India National 
Congress regarding the settlement of Indo-Britisn financial obligations by an impar- 
tial international commission, the chairman of which muBt be a neutral member 
of the Hague Court not belonging to India or to the rest of the British Comraon- 
weAlth. This conference condemns the imperial preference forced upon India much 
to her detriment inasmuch as this measure extends special monopolistic privilege 
to one foreign power and puts the other nations to unjustifiable disadvantage. 


Treatment of Indians Overseas 

2' con fo rence condemns all discriminatory measures adopted against the 

Indian people on racial grounds in various countries, especially within the British 
empire. It . specially condemns the idea of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, which is contemplating the scheme of sending out South African born 
Indians to British Guiana for the purpose of colonisation. This principle is detri- 
mental to the real interests of Indians vis-a-vis the rest of the memberB of the 
British Commonwealth and particularly as regards South Africa. 


Ordinance Rule 

8. This conference deplores that Ordinance rule should be embodied in law. 

9. This conference asks the Inter-national Committee for India to do all it can 
to redress inaccurate news and prevent the West from hearing one Bide on Indian 
affairs. 

Andaman Prisoners 

10. This conference oondemns the policy of ill-treatment of political prisoners 
in Indian prisons and concentration camps, particularly in the Andaman Islands 
where two political prisoners have recently died as a result of hunger strike ana 
demands human treatment for political prisoners in India and the abandonment or 
the Andaman Island as a prison for political prisoners. 



THE INDIAN STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


The fourth session of the Indian States People’s Conference was held at Bombay 
on the 22nd. July 1933 nnder the Presidency of Mr. K, C. Kelkar , 

Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, said : ‘The position now is that the people in the States wish to be 
as completely free as their fellow-countrymen in the Indian provinces. The 
utmost they would concede to the Princes is the position of constitutional monarchs. 

Continuing, Mr. Jamnadaa Baid that the Federation, envisaged in the White 
Paper, was precisely what a Federation ought not to be and he regretted that the 
Princes had made no secret of the fact that they would not mind entering it if 
they were assured that their present control over their subjects would be allowed 
to continue. He suggested that in the provinces and in the Indian States there 
should be full local autonomy with elected legislatures and with Ministers fully 
responsible to them. The Federal Government, he pointed out, should be a fully 
responsible Government and the Chancellor of the Exchequer should not be a figure* 
head, while the real power was divided between the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 
General. 


The Presidential Address 

Mr. i\T. C. Kelkar , in the course of his presidential address, observed that it would 
be better if people in the different States soon got popular assemblies constituted to 
discuss their own affairs and exercise the rights or self-government in co-operation 
with the rulers of the States. The conference was still outlawed and was being 
held m British territory. 

The speaker regretted that the movement had not roused the large mass of State 
ibjects to give support to it. Muslim subiects of Indian States took no interest 


j.ne speaxer regretted tnat me movement had not roused the large mass of State 
subjects to give support to it. Muslim subjects of Indian States took no interest 
or part in the movement. The recent incidents in Kashmere and Alwar could not 
be explained except by the assumption that Muslim State subjects were interested 
more than in their political rights and privileges. 

Mr. Kelkar continued s— ' We are meeting in this conference fat what I may call 
1 fateful hour both for British India, and Indian Wfat.Aa Thfl .Tnint 'Parltai 
ary i 
nake 


to 


tary Committee is nearing the conclusion of its labours. It is too soon __ 
make an intelligent anticipation of its conclusions. We are in the dark as 
to whether Federation is in the making or in the melting pot. Mr. 
Kelkar continued : The real attitude of the Princes is shrouded in mystery. 
We have been hearing of their readiness to bless the Federation and even to join 
it for sometime past, but not a day passes without our hearing a new statement of 
that position or a revised statement of that position or a revised statement or 


“There could be no two opinions”, Mr. Kelkar proceeded. " about the value and 
of Federation. The paramountcy of the British Government 

d SAttlnd F.vapv nirmit mala n na nrtinfo (a fliA <Taa!«<> 


importance of the ideal v. * «uun«iuu. *«v tr «.u U . VUU wj uui»u 

over the States is a hard settled fact. Every circumstance points to the desirability 
of evolving some thing like a Federation in which a number of interests may grow 
and become interwoven, so that it would be impossible for any unit to claim sepa- 
ls toattet ° n ]jLi Way - *8 mft ^ e best of tne present political situation in India 



moDntaia p«*fc Like'* teieicbpe'rthe White'Paper" 

Uon nearer to the mind.” 

*. ® oti «*ble change in the personnel of the Ministers of 
Sta tes. side by side with the development of the Federation idea. Indian 
Ministers we re being silently replaced by Europeans. According to the speaker, the 

sspeefc These appointments cut across the pi Mini We 
Tndianisation part of, the Bwaraiva idea at least was scored in 
f*“ m . WM n ° longer valid. Secondly, when the Federated 
egtolatures began to fnnetion, an array of serried ranks of Earopeons would be sera 
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therein to deliberate and vote in the name of the Indian Princes. There was again 
in the bargain an obvious weightage that would be secured to Government in an 
indirect manner in the legislative chambers. European representatives of Indian 
Princes were manifestly more likely to carry out the wishes of the British Govern- 
ment then those Princes whom in theory they would be representing. 

Two Aspects of State's Problem 

Proceeding. Mr. Kelkar laid stress on two aspects of the State's subject’s 
problem, viz, the character of the State’s representatives in the Federal legislatures 
and the fundamental rights of Federal subjects. A declaration of fundamental rights 
was necessary. Such a thing as the status of a Federal subject must be recognised 
and embodied in a declaration of rights. He regretted that when Federation was 
being talked of, States subjects were not admitted. Government had turned down 
with contempt, States subject's repeated requests and representations of State's people 
for audience and hearing. States subjects should be heard before the forum of the 
world. The problem of Federation deserved to be discussed in all its aspects 
because once the Constitution Act was passed, it would be years and years before it 
could be amended. In order that internal pressure of the Princes may not injuriously 
burst the bubble of Federation, equal external pressure of public opinion must be 
put upon it. “Even when you know that your cry will be a cry in the wilderness, 
it is imperatively necessary that you cry at least at the right moment. Who knows 
that there may not be wood-fairies, if not human beings, that may hear your cry and 
befriend you" ? 

Reverting again to the White Paper scheme, the President said that Federation 
meant and involved complete reconstruction of the steel-frame of the political State 
in India. The present Government of India Act would be repealed in toto and 
substituted by another. In Federation, States would come in as autonomous units, 
for which the Legislature of India or England could not legislate directly. Tho 
range of authority of the federal Legislature in relation to the StateB would not 
coincide with that in relation to British India, but would vary, for this authority 
was to be determined by separate agreements with different rulers of States. Just 
as imperial authority would reserve all imperial matters to itself, similarly Indian 
States would reserve most of their authority to themselves and transfer only a part 
to the Federal legislature and Executive. Only a certain number of subjects would 
be treated as federal. 


Resolution Passed 

The conference condemned “division of Paramountcy". It opined that the 
Paramount Power owed an obligation to the States people to protect them 
against their autocratic rulers, and urged that fundamental citizenship rights should 
be conferred upon them and all States' subjects should be allowed right of appeal 
to the Federal court. 

A resolution demanded that “no Prince be suspended or removed from his gadj 
for alleged misrule, except when there is a clearly expressed demand of his subjects 
The resolution, however, added that in case such a demand was made, the Para- 
mount Power should, ou no account, defer action against him. 4 

The Conference urged that the rules should introduce Responsible Government. 

A resolution disapproved of the policy of retrocession of Cantonments to States 
bo long as Federation did not become fully operative. 

When the news of the death of Mr. Sen Gupta reached it, the Conference passed 
a resolution expressing its deep sense of sorrow and loss to the country. 

A resolution, which was moved from the chair, strongly condemned the Federa- 
tion scheme of White Paper “since it denied representation to the States people on 
the Federal Legislature on an elective basis". , tll . . 

A resolution protested against ‘‘deliberate exclusion" of eighty million oi »»«» 
peoples from the R. T. O. and Select Committee deliberation and stated that 
constitution forged behind the backs of the States' people was unacceptable. 

The conference passed a comprehensive “grievance resolution” enumerating the 
alleged grievances of the people of twenty-three States, expressing Ry.mpswy w 
States subjects and advising the conference executive to make the enquiries oeces y 
and to take all proper steps to remedy them* 



IBE C. L STATES' PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE 


The Central India States’ People’s Conference was held at Khandwa on the 7th. 
October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. Qovindlal Shivlal MotilaL In the course 
of his presidential address to the Conference, the President observed 

Personal rule which is a common feature of all the States, is most intolerable, 
it must give place to the rule of law. “What power the king hath, he hath it tty 
law*’, says Hooker in regard to the King of England. At present the orders of the 
Princes are absolute ana there is no appeal against them to a judicial tribunal. 
The Prince may arrest any person and keep him in jail as long as he likes if he is 
so inclined. What is known as liberty of persons and property does not simply 
exist in a Slate. The same is the case with the liberty of the Press. If a journal 
is found to be eomewhat free in its criticism of the Durbars’ action, its position 
in the State becomes difficult, for one may be sure that all kinds of troubles await 
it. The Editor may be arrested and put in prison without trial, or a charge of 
sedition may be brought against him and the judiciary which is not independent, 
may convict him. There are also other ways of making the life of an independent- 
minded journalist miserable, so that he may either abaudon his profession or cease 
criticising the action of the authorities. Very often a paper published in British 
India is proscribed from an Indian State for publishing criticisms of the State or 
even some aspests of administration. The “Bombay Chronicle”, for example, was 
recently banned from a State for publishing contributions from a correspondent in 
that State. 

Such is the position of the liberty of the Press in the Indian States, though all 
the world over, the Press is recognised as a most potent factor of progress and 
exercises a healthy and salutary check on arbitrary power. Modern civilisation 
without the Press cannot be conceived and any harm done to its prestige will 
seriously react on the welfare of the people. 

Nor can the people hope to ventilate their grievances from the platform. 
There is no freedom of speech and there is no freedom of association. The Princes 
meet together and take common discussious, as for example, in the Chamber of 
Princes, but the same freedom of association is denied to the people. I am firmly 
convinced that the introduction of the Rule of Law is the most urgent reform 
needed in the Indian States, for without it there is little prospect of any 
constitutional progress being achieved there in the direction of a representative form 
of Government. 


The Government of India at the instance of the Princes, have recently intro- 
duced a Assembly popularly known as the Princes’ Protection Bill 

*“ Ic h ,. ac ^ 8 new offences to the Indian Penal Code. Till now, the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code relating to the offence of sedition were confined to activi- 
ties against His Majesty or His Majesty’s Government. Now the Bill proposes 
Ik which may be construed as an attempt to create disaffection against 

Princes or their government are to be made a criminal offence punishable 
under Section 124-A. Besides, the Press law is also proposed to be made applicable 
to comments on the administration of Indian States. The effect of this Bill, if 
passed into law, will be that the Press will be subjected to the same disabilities as 
are now applicable to comments against British authorities. The term “disaffection” 
» J? 0 w, de that it leaves little room for free criticism and comment. The sword 
of Damocles which bangs over the Press had already clipped it of its legitimate 
iiGerty and the proposed law will only strangle it further. There is already wide 
and deep disaffection against the States and any expression of it which is due to 
be suppressed will only drive it under- ground and leave the people without such 
remedies as they possess at present. The people cannot ventilate their grievances 
witlun the States ; therefore they turn to British India for the publicity of their 
grievances. The reasons given by the Government of India for the introduction of 
uus Bill show that a son of unholy alliance has come into existence between the 
uovernmeot of India and the Princes. The Bill is avowedly a reward to the 
rnnoes for suppressing national aclivities in the States. Federations in other 
countries had always been proceeded or accompanied by declarations of fundamental 
P5“” l .. 8ecur J n K liberties to the people. Contrary to this proecess, the prospect of 
0Il j “ ™ iB ma de ft ground for depriving both the people of British 
{SSL*™. ^ Indian States of their legitimate rights and liberties whic 


hitherto enjoyed. 
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The people of the States are as much interested as the people of Brisish India 
In the common problems and issues of India as a whole. It is the people of the 
States who have the largest stake in the affairs of the country at large compared 
to all other interests in the States put together. Whatever contributions are made 
to the Central Exchequer by the States are contributions made by the people of 
the States. Jt is the people’s affairs which are and will be administered by the 
Central Government whether it takes the form of a Federation or not. These vital 
facts have been ignored by the Paramount Power and the Princes. The scheme of 
federation sketched in the White Paper is but a counterfeit substitute for a genuine 
Federal constitution. The principal objects for which different units form a Fede- 
ral union are (1) to organise a common defence of all the units within the Union 
(2) the adoption of a common policy in regard to relations with countries outside 
the Federation, (3) a common economic policy in all important respects and (4) 
uniformity of commercial, civil and criminal laws in certain spheres. In the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper, Defence is a reserved and not a Federal 
subject. The Federation will have no control over defence expenditure, policy or 
administration. Similarly, foreign relations are reserved to the exclusive control of 
the Viceroy. Coming to the consideration of the economic policy, it is true that 
it is proposed to transfer it to the control of the Federal Ministry, but the reser- 
vations and restrictions and limitations on their powers are so numerous and 
comprehensive that little real responsibility will in this sphere be left to the 
Ministry. The setting up of the proposed Reserve Bank, in which the people of 
the 8tates are concerned as much as the people of British India, together with the 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, will diminish the control of the Ministry 
over important aspects of economic policy. J 

An indispensable condition of every Federation is, that it is the representatives 
elected by the people of the units, and not the nominees of the heads of the 
Government of the units that compose the popular chamber. So far as the States 
are concerned, the observance of this condition is not guaranteed. The people of 
British India will be represented in the Federal Assembly by representatives direct- 
ly elected by them, but the so-called representatives of the States in both the 
Houses will, under the proposed constitution, be those appointed by the Rulers 
of the States. The Rulers may appoint officials in the service of the States or 
nominate non-official members. The probabilities are that they will appoint officials 
in the service of the States drawing salaries from them. This provision applies 
not only to the Upper Chamber but also to the Popular Chamber. In norm'll 
Federal constitution, the constitution itself provides for the return of elected repre- 
sentatives by the people of the units. The glaring defect of the scheme in this 
respect was perceived and it was sought to be explained on the ground of its being 
8ui generis . This explanation does not satisfy the people of the States. 

We have been told tbat the conditions of India are responsible for this depar- 
ture from the normal type of Federation. It may be that the States are at present 
governed by autocratic Princes, but these rulers are themselves subject to the autho- 
rity of the Paramount Power whose advise must be respected and followed by the 
Princes. The Paramount Power has a clear and definite responsibility to discharge 
in regard to the participation of the people of the States in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this leads us to the conclusion that there is nothing in the conditions 
of the Indian States to warrant the exclusion of a provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution for enabling the people to send their elected representatives to the Federal 


Legislature, to voice their feelings and views and to influence and shape the policy 
of the Federation, and to participate in the responsibilities of the Ministry, Tne 
people do deserve and demand such representation, and on every ground of political 
justice and reason they are entitled to it. The Princes have no interest apart from 
the interest of the people of the States. Nominees of the Princes would not do 
able to speak the mind of the people of the States, nor to represent their views, 
much less to look after their interests. These nominated members wilt not oe 
responsible to the people of the States and these latter will not have any contro 
over them. . • .j, A 

A constitution that does not provide for the representation of the peopi® w , 
States by election to the Federal Assembly does not deserve to be callea a reuer 
constitution at all. Even the German Confederation had provided representat 
the people of the confederate States by elected Deputies in the Reichstag. ^ 
not oe forgotten that the excercise of the function of Paramountcy is r* 
removing all the obstacles standing in the way of genuine Federal constitution. 
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has been definitely stated that Paramountcy is to be set in motion for the benefit 
of India, for the benefit of the people of the States and for the benefit of the States. 
Looked at from the point of British India or from the point of view of the people of 
the States or of the States or all these points combined, I am unable to conceive of 
a better case in which the ezcercise of the functions of Paramountcy will be fully 
justified. From the point of British India, it will only be a make-believe Federation, 
if one-third of the strength 0 f the legislature will have nothing in common in politics 
with the representatives of British India. The politics and programme of the States’ 
appointees will be unknown, for they will not represent the views of any political 
party in the country. The only certainty about them is that they will always stand 
up against the representatives of the people of British India and support the Bureau- 
cratic policy and will form a dead-weight against progress in British India, result- 
ing in a constant friction between the two sections. To visualise the proposed 
Federal constitution with nominated members is to realise the absolute impotency 
even of the responsibility of the central executive in the transferred subjects. It is 
not improbable that the Home Member and the Finance Member will be appointed 
from among these nominated members. If this happens, even the limited responsi- 
bility would be a farce. A good deal more can be said with regard to the paraly- 
sing effect of the presence of such nominated members on British India, but it is 
not necessary there to enter into a lengthy discussion of it. 

As regards the effect of this arrangement on the people of the States, that it 
will create great dissatisfaction and discontent among them, cannot be doubted. 
They will have a double grievance. In their name but against their wishes and 
interests these appointed members will speak and act in the legislature. At the 
same time, the people will themselves be excluded from their due share in tho 
working of the Federal Government and will have no opportunities to determine 
the policies of the national government. From the point of the Princes, this 

arrangement will place them in the most unenviable position. 

You are aware that the States have been allotted one-third of the seats in the 

Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the seats in the Senate under the White 

Paper scheme. The question of distribution of these seats among the various 

States haB given rite to differences among them. The rulers of the States, having 
claimed and received representation in both Houses in excess of what is due on 
a population basis, they find it difficult to come to an equitable solution. Each 
State claims weightage for itself on some ground or other. The viciouB principle 
of weightage has landed them in this situation. I venture to think that the view 
of the people of the States would be that the proper course to follow would have 
been not to have pressed for weightage which trenches upon the just rights of 
the people of British India without doing any good to the people of the States. 
Apart from that, it would seem right that such representation as the States are to 
have, should be distributed on a population basis among the States. 


There is another matter of considerable importance on which I may make a 
few remarks. The laboured theory of direct relations between the States and the 
Crown which was vigorously put forward and accepted by the Butler Committee, 
has also found acceptance in certain quarters. The people of the States do not 
accept the correctness of the theory. They consider it unsound and untenable, 
and unsupported by historical events. The relations of the States must in the 
nature. of things be with the Government of India, whether it is responsible to 
the British Parliament or to tho Indian Parliament. On the transfer of responsi- 
bility from the British Parliament, the Indian Crown will assume the functions 
of the British Crown. The States are an integral part of India and must remain 
so for ever. Whatever the view-point of the Princes may be, the people of the 
States want that the relations of their States should be with the Indian Crown, 
which will be represented by the Federal Government composed of the States as 
well as the provinces. 

The fate of the Federation is still hanging in the balance. Three Bound Table 
Conferences have been held and certain conclusions were arrived at. In these 
conferences, the States have been absolutely ignored both by the Paramount Power 
ana the Princes. Without the people, the States would be of little value and 
oino importance. Yet the people of the States were not called into consultation, 
w “°l e basis of the Bound Table Conference was wrong. Elected representatives 
the purpose of jirafting the constitution should have been 

States. 
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We do not mean to cast any reflection on any of the delegates of the «nnfc» . fnf . 0 
when we say that elected representatives should have been invited to undertake the 
task. Even such conclusions as were arrived at with them are now under fresh 
examination by the Joint Select Committee as if the same were not based on 
agreements which must be carried out without further discussion. The outcome 
or the examination by the Joint Select Committee is uncertain. The so-called 
Federation is contingent on so many conditions. It may or may not mature. The 
right of the people in the Iudian States to representation in the Central Legislature 
cannot hang onthe coming of Federation. Whether the Federation comes or not 
the Federal subjects are already within the control of the Central Government and 
it is but right that the people of the States should get their due share of represen- 
tion in the central legislatures. The policy and legislation of Central Legislature 
affect the people of the States in the same degree as they affect the people of 
British India, with regard to defeuce, customs, railways, posts and tdegraphs 
exchange and currency. In this respect, the Government of India have not realised 
their responsibilities to the people of the States. The people of the States now 
urge that immediate attention be given to their demand in this respect and in every 
scheme of constitution for the future the people of the Indian States must receive 
their due share of representation. 


The Kathiawad States’ People’s Conference 


Presiding over the Kathiawad States’ People’s Convention held at Amreli on the 
5th. November 1033, Professor G. B. Abhyankar severely criticised the forthcoming 
Federal constitution as envisaged in the White Paper, devoting major portion of 
his sixty-page address to a detailed consideration of the Pramountcy question. 
After referring to the fact that the States’ people’s representatives had been excluded 
from the Bound Table Conference, the Consultative Committee, and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, he wondered how a constitution forged behind the backs of 
eighty millions of Indian States people, who owed allegiance to His Majesty along 
with their allegiance to their respective Rulers, could be binding upon them, 

Mr. Abhyankar next traced the history of the question of the division of Para* 
mountcy, and declared that the Britten Government started this as they wanted to 
maintain their hold over the Legislature even after the disappearance of the official 
block. Unless Paramountcy was divided, it is not possible to keep the Poliuca- 
Department irresponsible and irresponsive as it was to-day, and in older to secure 
that end, the vesting of Paramountcy in the Viceroy, who was supposed to be 
different from the Governor-General, had been suggested. The Princes, on the other 
hand, were afraid of the spread of democracy and therefore wanted 
themselves behind an alien bureaucracy, the Political Department controlled by tne 
Viceroy. Thus, there was a bilateral understanding between the Princes and tne 
Political Department, under which each would lgok after the interests of the otner. 
With the perpetuation of dyarchy in the Centre by the division of Pi aramountcy 
and with the help of the nominees of the Indian Princes, Europeans, Anglo-inaia 
and nthar lovalists. the Federal Government in British India would be worked wnn- 


and other loyalists, the Federal Government in British India would 

out the least difficulty. . _ , , r^afimtinn 

Dealing with the gains of the Princes under the proposed Federal Constitutio , 
Mr. Abhyankar said that the Princes would be entirely saved from any i 
ence in their internal affairs and they had been assured that their P^j 1 ? • ' 0 { 

of government would remain intact. He, however, pointed out that the ai . 
- ■ - - -- Vicernv from interfering in cases of misruie 


Paramountcy would not prevent the Viceroy from interfering 
and therefore they would gain nothing by such a division. By 
from British India and insisting on the division of Paramountcy, U ntrymen. 

Abhyankar, the Princes bad betrayed a lamentable disturst of their ow Q^titu- 

He made a strong plea for the inclusion ^ fiindamcntal rignts . . ^ ^ kar 
tion Act. Discussing the proposed safeguards for Princes in detail, M * j forccg 
criticised them severely. He appealed to the States people to princes 

well, and not depend upon others to help them. He strongly criucis 
Protection Bill. 



TRADE & INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Renew ef India’s Trade in 1932-33 


The review of the Trade of India in 1932-33 records a farther deepening of 
depression daring the period, though the season was generally favourable and crops 
fairly good. The period was also marked by a calamitous decline in commodity 
prices, improvement in imports and decline in exports. 

The out-turn of rice, though it fell short of last year’s harvest by 7 per cent, 
was quite good, being almost equal to the average of the preceding five years. 
A very good yield was obtained for the sugarcane crop during the period under 
review and the total production exceeded the previous year’s record yield by 17 
per cent. The out-turns of cotton and sesamum increased by 12 and 14 per cent 
respectively and those of groundnut and castor seed by 25 and 1 per cent respec- 
tively as compared with the preceding year. Under restricted cultivation the pro- 
duction of jute in 1932 amounted only to 5.8 million bales, which, though slightly 

G reater than the previous year’s yield, was still about half the average production 
uring the preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931-32 was 3 per cent less 
than that of the preceding season but was slightly above the average of the prece- 
ding five years. The production of rape, mustard and linseed (winter oil-seeds) 
crop for 1931-32 also showed increases of 4 and 10 per cent respectively as com- 
pared with the preceding season. 

The year 1932, says the review, must be considered as satisfactory so far as 
industrial disputes were concerned. The numbers of strikes and of workers in- 
volved were the lowest recorded for any year since 1920 and such strikes as did 
occur mostly affected the railways and jute mills. 

The calamitous decline in commodity prices, which started towards the last 
quarter of 1929 continued unchequed. The countries with depreciated currencies — 
with the sole exception of Japan —and those that retained the gold standard both 
suffered from declining prices. The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 43 per cent from September 1929 to March 1933. The fall was larger in 
TOllural prices as compared with industrial prices. 

The largest decrease in the agricultural income occurred in the case of Bengal and 
amounted to over 54 per cent in 1931-32 as compered with 1928-29, Burma showed 
a decline almost as great as Bengal due to disastrous fall in rice price, while the 
United Provinces suffered least. Taking the eight major provinces together, the 
fall in the agricultural income amounted to a little over 47 per cent. 


Imports 

The total value of the imports of merchandise into British India during 1932-33 

amounted to Rs. 133 crores. Compared with the preceding year, there was an 

improvement of Rs. 7 crores or 5 per cent in the case of imports, while there was 
a decline of Rs. 25 crores or 16 per cent under exportB. On the import side there 
WftS j W improvement noticeable in India’s demand for foreign textiles. The increase 
recorded under thiB head amounted to one of Rs. 12 crores on a total of Rs. 35 
ln £ i931 * 3 £. Expr essed in percentages, this meant an advance of 34 

Dereent n vor fftA i rWi on i «« ° ^ . 


6 iosT TS receipts oi wnicn amounted to l&so million yards valued 

1 M 1 *> ’ Th J *“ 8 “ compared with 770 million yards valued at Rs. 1,467 lakhe In 
.•of, ‘jfj few concurrent advances under some of the other important items 

Md mtnn?Jfn.^^^ ro, J?r, n, ?.u ably V 1 increase of Rs. 159 iakhs under Bilk, raw 

Mde^SSfidil^Slt ’tt j 134 la ^ B under J W00 . 1 and W00,,eM and ofB * 73 lakhs 
SklM although . ®» ohlner ? ® nd mill work there was a decline of Rs. 38 

wam’im»u!rtS^.j U * ar i nd . t S? td £,, mae ‘ Mnor y recorded increases. The value of hard- 
thi 26 , 1 la £ hs ^ l*kbs, but the year witnessed 

243 Iakhs ThSvX.nf ! mp0rt ? of « mo & r venicl ? from Ra ‘ 889 lakh ® ‘o Rs. 
221 lakhs toRi ibr Vm,?® W* 8 «* rubber manufactures also declined from Rs. 
to Rs, 198 lakhs. Consignments of provisions also contracted from . Rs. 
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341 lakhs to Rs. 293 lakhs. Compared with 1931-32, there waa an improvement of 
xte. 621 lakhs in the imports of private merchandise during 1932-33. 

Export Trade 

On the export side, the outstanding feature was a further slump in the raw 
cotton trade due to comparatively high prices of the Indiau staples. Despatches of 
raw cotton fell from Bs. 23 crores to Be. 20 crores. Cotton manufactures recorded 
a decline Bs. l£ crores and amounted to Bs. 3 crores. Experts 'of twists and yarn 
receded from 22 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in quantity and from Bs. 128 lakhs 
to Bs. 79 lakhs in value. Owing to severe competition from Japan in practically 
all ihe usual markets abroad shipments of Indian cotton piecegoods dropped from 
104.6 million yards worth Bs. 324 lakhs to 66.4 million yards worth Bs. 209 lakhs. 
The downward movement in the export trade of jute continued during the year and 
the decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted to one 
of about Bs. 1^ crores. Shipments of raw jute declined from Bs. 1,119 lakhs to 379 
lakhs. Under foodgrains the value of the shipments declined from Bs. 2,037 lakhs 
to Bs. 1,698 lakhs and the quantity from 2,614,000 tons to 2,056,000 tons. Export of 
oil-seeds amounted to 733,000 tones valued at Bs. 1,131 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 26 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in value in comparison with the ex- 
ports of the preceding year. Despatches of metals and ores declined from 829,000 
tons worth Bs. 547 lakhs to 695,000 tonB worth 468 Bs. lakhs. There was a decline in 
the shipments of hides and skins from 49,300 tons valued at Bs. 892 lakhs to 41.600 
tons valued at Bs. 743 lakhs. The total value of re-exports amounted to Bs. 322 
lakhs which represented a deline of Bs. 144 lakhs in comparison with the value 
recorded in 1931-32 and of Bs. 192 lakhs on the basis of that for 1930-31. 

Balance of Trade 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise for the year 1932-33 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Bs. 68 crores as compared with Bs. 90 crores in 1931-32, 
Bs. 38 crores in 1930-31 and the record figure of Bs. 109 crores in 1925-26. The 
transactions in treasure on private account resulted in a net export of treasure, 
amounting to Bs. 65 crores as agaiust Bs. 55^ crores in the. preceding year. Gold 
showed a net export of Bs. 65^ crores and silver a net import [of Bs. 73 lakhs. 
Net exports of currency notes amounted to Bs. 13 lakhs. 

The year opened with a sluggish movement in the export trade in gold and the 
Government tenders for the purchase of sterling was small. The opening rate for 
the year was 18 and l-32d which gradually rose to 18 and 3-32d, on the 22nd March, 
the average rate for the year was 18 and l-l6d. 

Gold Exodus 

The year witnessed a further development of the export trade in gold, the net 
exports during the year having amounted to Bs. 6.552 lakhs as compared witn 
Bs. 5,798 lakhs in the preceding year. “The outward flow of gold on such a heavy 
scale,” concludes the report, “has been a novel feature of India’s external trade, 
the exports haying begun to assume importance only from October 1931. 


Iodiao Trade Commissioner’s Report for 1932-33 

Daring the coarse of the year we were able to meet the requirements of <jepMt- 
meats of the Central and Provincial Governments in India, and o . 
States, requiring our assistance in various directions, commercial and (be 

said the report on the work of the Indian Trade CommisBioner 
year 1932-33, which was released for publication from Simla o j _ ut y 
Auau* 1933. Giving instances of this, . the report points out that 
commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan was furnished with trade p an jab 

akand floss collected locally. The Director of The Director 

was supplied with information regarding Drieold .:| Ter8 miths, 

of Industries, Madras waa put in touch with a firm of manufactorg 
who showed an interest on the possibilities of trade m oarven w 
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shells. The Director of Industries, Travancore, sent us samples of palmyra fibre. 
With the co-operative of the Imperial Institute a full report on the Commercial 
possibilities of this fibre, together with the names of firms interested in it, was 
communicated to the director. 

Proceeding, the report observes ; In a year so distraught as that under review it. 
might be thought that no agency could do much to forward a trade recovery. 
This in one sense is true enough ; m another sense the work of an official trade 
commissioner becomes the more important in proportion to the deterioration 
of heidthy trade conditions. It is at least as incumbent on him to watch for and 
report anything which may disturb existing trade— and in times like the present such 
disturbances are unfortunately many— as to endeavour to find markets for new 
trades and new markets for estlabisbea trades. Tbe High Commissioner is confident 
that in both directions his trade department has rendered good service and 
that the Trade Commissioner’s quarterly reports and occasional special reports 
are of no small value to those concerned with the export trade of India. 

Research into Lac Products 

The report contends ‘the outstanding feature of the year was the sanctioning by 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee of a scheme of applied research in the United 
Kingdom into Shellac and lac products in relation to modern consuming industries. 
The investigation of the Lac sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Essential 
Oils and Resins of tbe Imperial Institute and of the Special Lac Inquiry made it 
evident sometime ago that modern industrial conditions in regard to the supply of 
raw and semi-raw materials such as lac and shellac, had radically changed, princi- 
pally as a result of the competition of synthetic resins on highly organised, scienti- 
fic fines, including technical service and guaranteed performance.’ 

Indian Minerals 

Dealing with Indian Minerals, it is held that there were no signs of improve- 
ment of trade and stagnation affected the mineral markets. Prices of base metalo 
were no higher than in the previous year. Production has been still further cur- 
tailed by voluntary or compulsory international agreements. The metals thus 
directly affected are tin, lead and zinc, and indirectly, silver, a bye-product of the 
base metal industries. There is also an international agreement on oil. Moves 
towards a Copper Agreement have so far failed. The United States of America 
have imposed a tariff of four cents per lb. on non-American metal, but the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has not found itself in a position to impose the dnty 
of two pence per lb. on non-empire copper which was fore-Bhadowed at Ottawa. 
Of the enquiries received from India, for markets in the country and abroad, mica 
as usual headed the list. The others were magnesium chloride, ochres of different 
kinds, semi-preciouB stones, baryteB, iron ore, beryl and amphibole abestos. This 
last enquiry is a continually recurring one, and it must be emphasised that this 
type of asbestos has at present no commercial value. 

Trade Commissioner’s Office 

Alluding to the work in the office of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Mr. H.A.F. 
Lindsay, who is the author of the report, points out that it falls under three main heads ; 
commercial intelligence, commercial publicity and commercial committees. The term of 
commercial intelligence covers not only trade enquiries from Indian exporters seeking 
to extend their connections with the United Kingdom. Southern Europe and America 
excluding Northern Europe which is dealt with by the Indian Trade Commission. 
Hamburg) and from importers in those areas desiring to import Indian goods, but 
also correspondence witn and services rendered to official, semi-official or un-official 
bodies in India. These services include research work undertaken on behalf of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in India and the testing of local markets 
for the prices obtainable for Indian goods. Special reports are written from time 
to time by the office on special features of India’s export trade, and these reports 
published in the Indian Trade journal if they are not of a confidential nature, 
where such reports are written at the request of a private firm, they are not pub- 
lisned until sufficient time has elapsed to enable the enquiring firm to take full 
•dvutage of tbe information supplied to it. 
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International Planning 

Under the heading ^International Planning’ the document rightly points out that 
with regard to rice, that practically all the competition comes from foreign rices • 
that the prevailing depression has hit this trade to the extent of a decline of forty- 
two per cent., in total imports, but that in spite of this decline India has improved 
her position by exactly twenty per cent., from about one-third to over two-thirds 
of the total United Kingdom demand. In peas, India’s share is still comparatively 
small, bnt it nearly doubled while total imports declined by one-fifth. Beans are 
imported chiefly from Madagascar and Japan, while Empire supplies are limited to 
those from .Rangoon. Unfortunately, the decline of the Yen assisted Japanese 
exports 9 and consequently imports Burma declined. But the present season’s crop 
is satisfactory, and importers are doing their best to meet requirements from Burma 
and thus to take advantage of the ten per cent, reference. In Linseed, India’s 
chief competitor is the Argentine. During the three monthB under review, imports 
from the Argentine declined by thirty per cent, in 1933 as compared with 1932 
while imports from India quadrupled. 

Total imports of pig-iron have increased slightly, while imports from India havo 
more than doubled. Hardwoods and goat skins reflect accurately the prevailing 
depression, and in both lines India has with some difficulty maintained her rela- 
tive position. The slump in ship-building accounts for the decline in the importa- 
tion of indian hardwoods (chiefly teak) in spite of the preference. The demand for 
undressed leather has also declined, and all that can be said to that imports 
from India have fallen leBS than imports from non-Empire sources. 

Variety of Samples Sold 

Concluding, the report says that the samples sold during the year covered 1G 
different articles, viz., Patna, and Burma rice, lentiles. butter beams, tea, chutney, 
curry powder, canned mangoes, guavas, lichis and patals, guava jelly, typarec jam’ 
poppauums, Bombay ducks, and cigars and cheroots. About 40.000 customers were 
served as against 50,000 in the preceding year, and the sales realised £700 as 
against £800 last year. 

The best sales were effected at the shops at Cardiff and 8hefield which fetched £176 and 
£141 respectively. Amongst the exhibitions the best selling centre was the British Indus- 
tries Fair, where £68 was realised, after which came the Scotish Grocer’s Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow, Ideal Homes and Food Exhibition at Ediuburgh, and the adver- 
tising display at Edinburgh where £55, £51 and £45 respectively were realised. 


INDUSTRIALISING INDIA 

Sir M. Visvesvarayya’s Address 

Under the auspices of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce Sir M . Visvcsvarayya 
delivered an address on the 10th. July at Bangalore on “Indisfcrialing India, i« 
the course of his address, he said : . , .. 

Ths tendency of all civilised nations to-day is for each to make itself as ccolo 
comically self-sufficient aB circumstances permit. No country which aspires to d 
reasonably self-sufficient can do without agriculture. But no nation m moaer 


tcrnuunviJ BUII'H.UIWIVUI VHU uu it.vuvh. — . . Itrnuflirfl 

times has grown rich through agriculture alone. The recent practice in ^ progress . 
countries has been to provide more work for their labour force m industries * 
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ture tends to reduce the average income of the individual ana : t ; on 

of the nation aB a whole. This healthy practice has not yet obtained recogn 

** TheMncome per head of population derived from industries 

in India as well as in five of the most progressive countries of the world, P 

approximately as follows : 
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Income per capita _ 

Country 

Innustries 

Agriculture 


Re. 

Rs. 

United States of America 

963 

175 

Canada 

545 

344 

Great Britain 

465 

52 

Sweden 

3£4 

129 

Japan 

185 

85 

India 

12 

48 


In nono of the countries referred to above is the per capita income from indus- 
tries less than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great 
Britain, it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is 
only about one-fourth. These facts and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any unprejudiced observer that while Western nations and Japan have been concen- 
trating on industries and trade, India has been growing more and more overwhel- 
mingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is their chief 
source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears too insignifi- 
cant by comparison. 

Need for an Industrial Survey 

To obtain a clear Idea of the true position of industries in this country an 
industrial survey is a necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is to 
collect statistics of existing industries. A reliable survey should be made of all 
the industries pursued, the qualities and values of products manufactured, raw 
materials utilised, number of persons employed, wages paid, motive power UBed 
and other particulars usually collected in advanced countries, and the results placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

Except in the case of organised industries, regular statistics of existing indus- 
trial establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organised indus- 
tries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more each 
and the total number of employed in them in British India in any year has been 
less than 1,700,000 persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage indus- 
tries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the figures 
recorded by Government, The total number of persons supported by industries of 
all kinds, according to the Census of 1921, was 33.167,018 or 10.49 per cent of the 
entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 9 95 per cent. The num- 
ber actually working in such industries, mostly minor, is stated to amount to 
15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4.4 per cent. These figures show that the country is 
receding in industrial activity. In India, work and labour are not organized as 
in other industrially advanced countries. Rogular hours are not observed. In many 
parts of India, minor industries continue to operate along traditional lines without 

f uidance or help from science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one 
y one as they become unremunerative in competition with modern mechanized 
industries. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources, such 
as has been carried out under the policy of “Conservation of Resources” by the 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada. The natural resources 
there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys embrace resources 
under agriculture, irrigation, water power, forests, fisheries, mining areas, and they 
will serve as a model to us when similar systematic surveys are undertaken in India. 
Correct information is needed as regards the supply of raw materials, coal, water 
power, labour and other facilities available in each province and State for helping 
existing industries or starting new ones. 

A third class of investigations required is an analysis of imports to show the 
class of articles for which there is home market, and the exports mainly to deter- 
mine what materials, which might provide occupations to indigenous labour and 
Increase its purchasing power, are being sent out of the country in a raw or semi- 
finished state; 

Many of the articles in common use, for the manufacture of which raw materials 
are available in the country, or which were being manufactured here at one time or 
another, are being obtained from abroad, showing that the country has been follow- 
ing policies which have made her dependent on foreign countries for some of her 
49 
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barest necessaries. In recent years there has been some improvement in the manu- 
facture, particularly of cotton piecegoods and yarn and there is a general determina- 
tion on the part of the people to promote Swadeshi enterprise. 

Surveys under the three heads mentioned should be carried out for each province 
and 8tate as well as for the country as a whole. The results, when recorded, will 
give valuable guidance of policies and action, and will serve as a bench-mark or 
starting point from which to measure future progress. 

Industries and manufactures of every description may, for convenience or orga- 
nization, be considered, according to their size or the capital invested, under three 
classes, viz., (i) Large scale, (ii) Medium scale, and (iii) Minor, The primary needs 
of the people are food, clothing, housing and transport. In a country not industrial- 
ly advanced like ours, special prominence should be given to industries which sup- 
ply these four primary needs of the community. 

Large scale industries will be those enterprises which require a capital outlay of 
Bs. 30 lakhs or more each : medium scale industries, those require a capital of be- 
tween Bs. 1 lakh and Bs. 30 lakhs and minor or cottage industries will be small 
concerns the investment on which will not exceed Bs. 1 lakh. This division on the 
basis of the capital invested is perhaps unscientific and arbitrary, but it is adopted 
because the outlay required and the procedure to be adopted will depend upon the 
magnitude of the industry. An industry like textiles may come in any of the three 
classes and be practised in a province or city in all the three formB. 

Large Scale Industries 

Large scale industries are important because, generally speaking, they include 
basic and key industries, require the use of developed machinery and technique, help 
mass production of staple commodities and represent the highest form of industrial 
enterprise. The following dozen industries are typical of this class .'—Mining : Coal, 
metallic ores and petroleum ; iron and steel : iron foundries and fabricateu steel : 
engineering industries— manufacture of engines, pumps and machinery generally ; 
railway plant, including rolling stock, arms, ammunition and military stores ; 
automobiles and aircraft machinery ; agricultural tools and machines ; hydro-electric 
and electrical appliances and machinery ; cotton and woollen textiles ; jute industry ; 
chemical industries— heavy chemicals ana ship and boat building. 

Industries of this class in their present stage of development in India require 
the earnest attention and close support from Government and leading financiers and 
businessmen of the country. 

When the Provincial Governments become autonomous, the representatives of all 
the provinces should meet and, in their common interest, evolve an all-India plan 
to bring into existence the representative large scale industries mentioned alxr*. 
Each province should take upon itself the responsibility to start and maintain even 
though at the risk of loss at first to two or three of the large-scale industries according 
to the resources of the province and the aptitude of its people. If the responsibility 
is shared in this way, no single province will feel it a heavy burden ; while tne 
country, as a whole, will be able speedily to bring into existence all the enterprises 
of national importance needed. .. 

Large sums of money are spent abroad every year for the purchase of railway 
plant and rolling stock and arms, ammunition and military stores. In some ye** 8 * 
the money paid for them is as high as Bs. 30 to 40 crores. If the money spem 
in a single year on these purchases is invested in equipping Government worK8 “°Pj 
with the requisite plant and machinery, and the necessary expert staff is 
for a short period, the country can be made self-sufficient in respect ot w* 
supplies in a few years, The same object can be gained also if large private 

firms are subsidised and contracts for purchasing machinery and plant are pu ■ 
with them for a reasonably long term of years. 


Medium Scale Industries 

Medium scale industries are usually organised and carried on by 
working on the joint-stock .principle, although, many of them may also be pri j 
owned. Their first need is that the Provincial Government should, thro 
departments concerned or otherwise, give proofs of its eagerness to see new . 
tries started and cooperate to that end with the leading merchants an o^t ^ 
interested in building up business or in floating companies. Tne yep» ^ 
Industries should readily place at the disposal of industrially-minded me 
of past investigations of the resources of the province. 
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Boaineumen among the local public should be invited to suggest schemes in 
which they are interested. Chambers of Commerce and industrial associations, 
should be asked to furnish suggestions. When the character of an industry requires 
it, the Provincial Government should engage local or foreign experts to tour through 
the province and investigate individual schemes. The expertB should consult local 
businessmen and financiers and submit to Government preliminary schemes for new 
enterprises which, in their opinion, will prove remunerative. Such a preliminary 
investigation, if undertaken in the diverse ways indicated, will rouse public interest 
and ensure co-operation, and half-a-dozen to a dozen industrial projects will emerge 
in each province for detailed investigation and some of them for execution, in less 
than a year. 

The following are a dozen typical examples of medium scale industries : 

Engineering industries for manufacture of engines, pumps and machinery ; 
fabricated steel ; cotton and woollen mills of moderate size, artificial silk ; chemicals 
and dyes ; sugar ; paper ; match manufacture ; chemical fertilisers ; soaps and 
candles ; ceramic industries including cement, glass, stone- ware, pipes, etc ; leather 
products, hides and skins— tanned and dreBsed and cinema film manufacture. 

Many of these industries are already in operation in various parts of the country. 
Only their number is small, production meagre, and organisation defective. Under 
suitable protectionist policies snd with '.the Government and leading businessmen 
working in close cooperation, this class of industries can be made to multiply 
very fast. 

Minor and Cottage Industries 

Minor and Cottage Industries were extensively practised in India before the 
British occupation when the country had of necessity to be more or less self- 
sufficient. But with the progress of communications and the opening up of the 
country to foreign trade, many of the older industries, such as iron, steel and salt, 
disappeared through sheer inability to compete with imported products. Minor in- 
dustries of the older type which have survived are chiefly those associated with 
agriculture. There is very considerable scope for the extension of minor industries 
within the country, if a steady policy to encourage local industrial enterprise is 
pursued. Such minor industries only should be encouraged, in the first instano 
as supply staple products for which there is a demand within the country. Munie 
cipalities, local boards, village panchayats and local associations should eucourage- 
the establishment of industries in their midst by granting all reasonable concessions 
and facilities. 

The following is a list of typical handicrafts and minor and cottage industries 
which can be practised with profit by as large a proportion of the population as 
possible 

Metal works smithing, agricultural tools and machinery ; Manufacture of 
metal vessels copper, brass, aluminium, etc. ; hand-spinning and weaving, cotton 
ginning, silk reeling ; carpets and blanket making ; flower milling ; rice milling : 
oil mills • food products, drinks and aerated waters ; cigarettes and bidis ; brick ana 
tile works ; furniture — chairs, tables, benches ; boxes, combs, etc. ; pottery ; mat- 
making basket and rope-making ; cnoe- making ; bee-keeping ; toys ; vegetables dyes, 
paints, inks, etc.; pencil manufacture; buttons; soaps; glass works— bangles i 
enamelled ware ; printing ; book-binding and house-building. 

Industries have for some years now been a Provincial subject, although the 
Central Government retains the power inter alia of granting tariff protection, regu- 
lating banking facilities, adjusting railway freight, and directing commercial and 
financial policies, all of which vitally affect their progress. The provinces have had 
little power and practically no funds to devote to this subject. 

A sound organisation of fabric should be set up in the country to create a 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of industries. It should provide for the follow* 
ing half-a-dozen major requirements : 

(i) A general organisation composed of representatives of Government and 
business men, who, by mutual co-operation, shall maintain an atmosphere favour- 
able to the rapid growth of industries ; 

(ii) Local organisations or Councils 'in cities, districts and rural areas to en- 
courage local activities in this respect ; 

Cm) Tariff protection ; 

(1?) Banking facilities; 
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(v) Maintaining statistical information ; 

(vi) Up-to-date legislation in regard to the Companies Act and the Manarin* 

Agency System. ^ * 

Other contributory facilities needed are: 

. Exhibitions and Commercial Museums ; experimental and Demonstration Sta- 
tions ; industrial research ; education, technical, commercial, etc. ; Trade Commi- 
ssioners and commercial intelligence ; and transport and freight facilities. 

General Organisation 

A suitable general organisation should consist of an active Ministry of Indus- 
tries in the Central Government and a National Economic Council which would 
meet and deliberate at least once a quarter at the seat of that Government. The 
latter should contain representative economists, industrialists and financiers, drawn 
from the chambers of commerce and business associations throughout the country 
and representing every sphere of the country’s economic life. The Economic Coun- 
cil will have an office at Delhi and there will be frequent consultations between 
the Ministry of Industries and the executive of the Economic Council for the time 
being. The Council should be able to put forward fproposals and measures for pro- 
moting industries throughout the country. 

A Provincial Economic Council should be established similarly in eaeh province 
to work in close association with the Minister in charge of Industries. With each 
of these Provincial Councils should be associated committees of experts to investi- 
gate questions and submit results and schemes to Government for practical action. 

Both the National Economic Council and the Provincial Councils should enun- 
ciate policies for the guidance of unofficial bodies in the country and for influenc- 
ing the policy and action of Government from time to time. An All-India Indus- 
trial Conference should be held at the headquarters of one or the other of the 
provinces once a year. 


Local Economic Councils 

For purposes of this organisation, each city and each district should be consti- 
tuted into a unit area and provide itself with a local Economic Council, and an 
executive staff maintained from funds raised within the area. In each unit area, 
there should be a representative of the Government Department of Industries, 
working whole or part time in close co-operation with this unofficial Council of 
Industries. . , _ 

Industries are the concern of the people. Under the organisation proposed, 
there will be two parallel agencies constituting the industrial structure of tho coun- 
try-one, to represent the Government and the other, the public and local economic 
interests— both working together in close co-operation in each area so that, in the 
event of slackness or neglect at any time, one of them at least may be effective 
and the industrial interests of the area may at all times^be adequately flafeguardea. 

established 


attach great importance to these local economic Councils because they can be 
established and worked bj the people themselves. And it is here that numbers of 
our educated unemployed can find an opening for their activities and tor eventually 
engaging themselves in occupations not only profitable to themselves but also or 
vital importance to the country’s industrial future ,* and this, even » no neip i 
forthcoming from Government authorities. . , L . . T .. 

Next to organisation, the most important help which industries in I°dia req ■ i 
is tariff protection, that is, a preferential claim to dispose of the t w 

industries in the home market, with the two-fold object of saving the “JP J d cf 
would go out of the country, were foreign manufactures P^chased, anoci 
giving employment to local labour. The, tariff protection at rffeseut 
afforded in this country is inadequate. So long as foreign comwrtnion ^ 
keen and protection iB only discriminatory, and subvention and sub iw > 
practically unknown, new industries have small chance of making n«jaw y. j n | uoo 
tariffs and more substantial protection are essential to inspire confidence 
people to risk money in industries. 

Banking Facilities . 

Complaints were heard before the recent Indian Central Banking . busi- 

mittee that existing banks did not afford sufficient financial fact li country, 

ness men. On account of lack of sound policies and «m*0Biu is feeble and 
the co-operation between commercial men, industrialists ana banae 
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the economic activities have no relation to the magnitude of the interests involved. 
Unless industrial banks are brought into existence and form the backbone of our 
industries the problem of obtaining finance and working capital will remain just as 
acute as it is to-day, because no banks of the present type can afford to tie up the 
capital on long loans which industries would really like to have. If Indian indus- 
tries are to thrive, the banking organisation should be brought up to the level 
maintained in self-governing countries like Germany and Japan and in the Domi- 
nion in Canada. 

Some Contributory Facilities 

I have described half-a-dozen major requirements for the organisation and deve- 
lopment of industries. There are, however, at least as many supplementary facilities 
to be provided for, which should not be ignored in this connection. . 

Exhibitions and Museums.— In duslrial exhibitions are happily becoming a com- 
mon feature in various parts of India, The responsibility for financing periodical 
industrial exhibitions should be shared by municipalities and district boards in every 
part of the country. 

Experimental and Demonstration Stations.— Industrial experimental stations 
should be established by the Government Department of Industries in large cities, 
and other industrial centres, to give practical instruction in at least half-a-dozen 
minor cottage industries in order to bring employment to, and produce the com- 
modities needed in, the immediate neighbourhood. These stations may give instruc- 
tion and guidance in a variety of industries and occupations, according to local 
needs and the resources at their disposal. 

Industrial Research.— Investigation of business conditions and scientific research 
should be continually pursued in relation to every important industry in order to 
improve the quality of the products, reduce costs of manufacture and maintain its 
competitive strength. Such improvements are necessary in themselves and certainly 
indispensable in the face of foreign competition. 

If Industries of the same class would work together, they might all subscribe 
towards a common fund to carry on research. The universities should be able 
to supply the necessary scientific equipment and trained intelligence for the purpose. 
Research problems pertaining to industries might in this way be distributed as in 
Germany, among the various institutes of science and university colleges of engi- 
neering and chemical technology. 

Education Technical, Commercial, etc.— Universities should be able to provide 
the necessary equipment and graduate personnel for industrial research. The uni- 
versities should also give special prominence to degrees in technology, commerce and 
agriculture. 

There should be a large cumber of special business institutes and schools 
in the country at which graduates and middle-dess businessmen might receive 
the finishing touches of training needed to manage a factory, farm or shop. 
Industrial and technical institutes and universities should arrange for regular even- 
ing classes by acknowledged experts in all industrial towns to enable practical men 
to improve their knowledge and qualify for more responsible position m their own 
business. 

Other educational facilities needed are the deputation of students to foreign 
countries ; changing the character of education in all grades of institutions so as to 
provide au industrial bias ; and extensive mass education, special attention being 
given to the education of adults. 

Lastly, the majority of the rural population should, as in the United States of 
America, receive training in mechanics, to make them efficient producers in indus- 
tries and give them a “machine sense.” This will bring the education of the masses 
to practical standards, 

Foreign Grade Agencies and Commercial Intelligence.— In the year 1930, the Go- 
vernment of India proposed to appoint six Indian Trade Commissioners in Europe, 
America, Africa ana the Near East with the object of developing India’s export 
trade in foreign markets. The centres selected for these Commissioners were Ham- 
burg, Milan, New York, Durban, Mombasa and Alexandria. It is not known how 
many of the offices have been opened ; and even if all of the six offices have been, 
the number is wholly inadequate. 

There is a Commercial Intelligence Section in the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, but it is shaped on a very modest scale and very little is 
heard of the department’s .activities outside Calcutta. 
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Railway Freight Rates.— Freight rates od railways hare to be examined and re- 
adjusted from time to time according to the needs of industry and commerce. The 
existing arrangements, in spite of the appointment of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, have not given satisfaction to Indian industrialists. An impression pre- 
vails that there are concession rates for imported goods but the rates and fares from 
and to industrial centres within the country impose a burden on industry. The in- 
terests of industry demand that the rates for coal, cotton and other materials to in- 
dustrial centres and for finished products from those centres to internal markets 
should be the lowest possible. The adjustment would be easy, if Government were 
advised in such matters by an All-India Economic Council. 

The suggestions I have made are in accordance with world practices to-day. Sir 
Arthur Salter of the Secretariat of the League of Nations was consulted by the 
Government of India in June 1931 on these questions. He also recommended the 
early establishment of Central and Provincial Economic Advisory Councils almost 
on the lines set forth by me. It is not known what orders the Government of 
India have passed on Sir Arthur’s report or whether they have any alternative pro- 
posals in view. “Indian industries,’' he remarked, “while already important enough, 
are at present small in comparison with her agriculture, and small also in relation 
to the futute extension which they are no doubt destined to achieve.” This is 
another way of saying what I have already expressed in plainer language, that 
India is not utilizing her abundant resources and unequalled opportunities for in- 
dustrial development. 


Simla Industries Conference 


We have read in the papers the announcement that an Industries Conference will 
be held at Simla on the 13th instant and that it will be attended by the Directors 
of Industries And Ministers in charge of the Industries portfolio in the various 
provinces. Judging from the published agenda, it will be a gathering 
exclusively of official representatives : businessmen or other non-officials 
will take no part in its deliberations. With past experience before us, it will 
be safe to predict that a few isolated questions may be discussed at random, 
but there will be no precision, no point. As a result, some work, no doubt, will be 
done in the coming year, some more reports written, perhaps a few more appoint- 
ments made ; and when the Conference meets next year, if it meets at all, there will 
be the same indefiniteness as there is at present ana no one will be appreciably the 
wiser for the year’s work. 


If the coming Conference wishes to depart from precedent and to strike out bold- 
ly a new line of action demanded by the exigencies of the moment, I would specify 
a few things that should and might be done. 

First and foremost, steps should be taken to gather reliable statistics, snch as, 
number of Indian concerns, of Indian capital invested, gross income, value of 
products and other similar data including those of minor industries. These will 
afford a starting-point for the coming years work, and a similar stock-taking next 
year indicate the progress made in the intervening year. Secondly, some Bteps should 
be taken to introduce an industrial organization on the lines explained ly me w 
some length in this address or in the alternative, the one, recommended by oir 
Arthur Salter. Thirdly, the Conference might plan on increase of production from 
industries so as to make the income therefrom equal to the total income iro 
agriculture, say, within ten year’s time. A fourth suitable measure 
grant subsidies to and subscribe towards the capital of companies dealing wit - 
products. If Government did this, they will be giving a very real TWincial 

sympathy and support. A fifth desirable measure would be to induce rr _ 
Governments to pool their resources and facilitate the establishment J>f at ° a8 
factory for each of the large scale industries not yet started m the nliances and 
automobiles, railway plant and machinery, mill machinery # electrical app^ 
machinery and large size turbines, engines and pumi>8. A M possible, 



introduce a onan K « v. , ace 
Central Government so that they may act as a co-ordinating autn y officer of 
at the head of the whole industrial organization for the coming y®* r » 
recognized ability and enthusiasm. 
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Dependence on foreign manufactures for staple products, such as clothing, steel, 
sugar and salt which, the people of this country were at one time not only manufac- 
turing for themselves but also exporting to foreign lands, would in any part of the 
world be regarded as a sign of grave national decay. If purchases of clothing and 
such other necessaries have to be paid for from the meagre earning from agriculture 
as is done here, no country can escape impoverishment. The result of past neglect 
of industries has been deplorable. There are too many people dependent on agri- 
culture and too few' on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries is 
dislocated. The income per head of the populatiou is the lowest among countries 
which have an ordered Government. The average per capita income from industries is 
insignificant, being as low as about one- fortieth ot that in Great Britain or one- 
eightieth of what it is in the United States of America. The foreign debt of India 
is growing and the peasantry is heavily immersed in debt. In a year like the 
present the ryot has no purchasing power ; all occupations are starved. Our only 
nope of advance in the immediate future, therefore, lies in the rapid industrialisation 
of the country. I do not believe that the authorities in Simla would be unwilling 
to help industries if they could. But the more important questions raised are outside 
their powers of action or decision. The problems involved are political and there is an 
inherent conflict of interests. There has been little progress in the past because 
in shaping po licies and measures the existence of this conflict has been ignored. 
The problem must be met by concessions and compromise on both sides. The 
Government of the country Bhould make up its mind to do for the people in this 
matter what other national Governments are doing for theirs. Real economio pro- 
gress is not possible with a non-modern organisation such as we have and with 
toe ideas of the Manchester School referred to by Sir Basil Blackett still domina- 
ting the policies of the Secretary of State and the Central Government. 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned and worked for. If left to the 
chances of natural growth under the existing unnatural limitations, it is impossible 
to expect any real progress. Not only can there be no progress, but there is a very 
real danger of a further set-back, a further drift towards ruralization, with conse- 
quences which one dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, to consider 
whether by timely and effective measures such a drift should not be checked and 
checked at once. Let us hope that, in drafting the proposed safeguards, the 
statesmen and delegates engaged in framing the new Constitution for India, in Lon- 
don, will tahe note of the grave disabilities upon which I have endeavoured to lay 
stress and wheih threaten still further to lower the income and standards of living 
our people. 


Swadeshi Movement in India 

Progress in 1932-33 

The following Report was issued by Mr. Mukut Behari Lai, general secretary, 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha, Benares 4 

On Jan. 22, 1932, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji issued an appeal to his 
countrymen, urging them to practise national economy and to promote Swadeshi. 
On March 12, 1932, he started the All-India Swadeshi Sangha at Benares and 
appealed to the people to establish Swadeshi associations all over the country. 
About the same time Mr. B. (Shiva Rao took up the work in Madras aod 
vigorously promoted the establishment of “Buy Indian Leagues” in the Madras 
Presidency. During the year over a hundred and seventy Swadeshi associations 
and Buy Indian Leagues were organised in different parts of the country* Provincial 
Swadeshi Sanghas were formed in Madras. Maharashtra, Bengal, Karnatak, Bombay, 
8ind, Delhi, Marhatta 0, P. and in tne United Provinces. The movement also 
penetrated the Indian States. Madhya Bharat Swadeshi 8angha and Saurashtra 
Swadeshi Sangha carried ou vigorous Swadeshi propaganda in Central India ana 
Kathiawar respectively. In cooperation with the Buy Indian League, Madras, Swa- 
deshi movement was also being carried on the States in 8outh India, notably in 
Mysore. The movement received support from all classes of the people. It was 
carried on by means of securing Swadeshi pledges, house to house visits of 
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individuals and groups of men and women, the publication and distribution of 
handbills, pamphlets, posters, directory and Swadeshi bhaians, and the o%anisation 
of public meetings, processions, exhibitions, museums, bazars and stores. A few 
periodicals on Swadeshi were also published. In the history of the Swadeshi move- 
ment the year is likely to remain memorable for the number of Swadeshi exhibi- 
tions, held in various parts of the country. Twenty-five all-India Swadeshi exhibi- 
tions and a large number of local Swadeshi bazars and exhibitions were held. 
Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi goods were also organised along with processions. 
In spite of economic depression most of the exhibitions were great successes. In 
this connection we owe special thanks to our vice-president Sir P. 0. Roy, who 
not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangha in Bengal, but also inspired 
and encouraged people throughout the country in the cause of Swadeshi by respon- 
ding to the requests to open Swadeshi exhibitions and to preside over other Swa- 
deshi functions in many places. In response to the appeal made by our president, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, the 20th May was specially observed as a Swa- 
deshi Day throughout the country. On that day countless Swadeshi pledges were 
taken, handbills were distributed, meetings and processions were organised and in 
many places Swadeshi exhibitions, bazars and stores were opened. The Swadeshi 
Day, thus, gave a great impetus to the movement. In response to the appeal of 
the all-India Swadeshi Sangha, more than sixty municipal and district boards 
communicated to us their resolutions to ,buy as far as possible Swadeshi goods 
for their requirements. Some of them were pursuing this policy for many years, 
but the majority passed the resolutions referred to above m response to the request 
of tbe central office. It is gratifying to know that a number Gf other public associa- 
tions took keen interest in the Swadeshi movement. The Bengal Presidency Mus- 
lim League, the Sikh Independence League, Amritsar, the all-India ladies' Confer- 
ence at Lucknow and many other public associations and conferences passed 
resolutions in favour of the Swadeshi movement and exhorted their members to 


promote the manufacture, use and sale of Swadeshi goods. A number of Swadeshi 
exhibitions were held by some of these associations. The All-India Seva Saraiti 
Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad, issued detailed instructions to their scout- 
masters to promote the cause of Swadeshi. 

The Bpint of Swadeshi which prevailed in the country for the last three years 
considerably helped the Indian industries during the period of acute economic 
depression. The Swadeshi Bpirit and movement not only saved Indian industries 
from ruin but also promoted the industrial development of the country. It is 
important to note that during this period of economic depression while the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth in other countries considerably decreased, India produced a 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years. A number of Swadeshi atorw 
were opened and many industries were organised. 

Thus during the last year the Swadeshi movement made considerable progress 
and promoted the use, manufacture and sale of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. 
Btill there is need for greater efforts in the coming year. The new industries will 
need constant support and encouragement for a .number of years. Our industrial 
development has not yet beeu sufficient even to meet our growing needs, not to 
speak of capturing the market already lost by us. The growth of imports of foreign 
manufactured gooaB has not yet been arrested. During the last year while exports 
of merchandise constantly decreased, our import cf manufactured goods increased 
considerably. The import of piecegoods increased from 14 crores, 72 lacs (cotton 
goods 13. 71) to 21 crores and 98 lacs of rupees (cotton good 20.06 crores). iJje 
import of cloth increased by 4.14 crores from England land by 2.38 crores from 
Japan. The import of cotton yarn and twist also increased by over 90 lacs of rupee , 
more than 80 lacs of this increase was from Japan. The growth of the i import q 
cotton cloth during this period of economic crisis h&B begun to be keenly teicoy * 
Indian industry, ft is hoped that all classes of the people, fully realismg the beue . 
and the need of the Swadeshi movement, will carry on this movement with reaou 
vigour. For the success of the movement it is newssary that a well-coorat aieu 
network of the Swadeshi Banghas and Buy Indian Leagues be ^Sl^rfl^reauested 
the country including Indian states. Public spirited persons are therefore req ^ 

to organise Swadeshi Banghas in places where one does not exist. Q 

provincial Swadeshi associations are also requested to get themselves affiiiaw 
with the provincial and the all-India Sw&deshi Banghas respectively* 



THE SUGAR CONFERENCE 


Opening Day— Simla— 10th. July 1933 

The following is the official list of subjects discussed at the Sugar Conference 
which commenced at Simla on the 10th July 1933 : 

(1) To consider whether, having regard to the present demand for sugar in 
India and its possible expansion in the future, the present rate of development 
of the sugar industry is satisfactory, excessive or inadequate; 

(2) To consider whether either the sugarcane growers or the sugar manufac* 
turers are unduly benefitted at the expense of the consumer and whether the 
benefits of protection granted to the industry, are being fairly distributed between 
the different interests ; 

(3) To consider whether in the interests of the sound development of sugarcane 
cultivation and of the sugar manufacturing industry, it is desirabte and practicable 
to regulate the relations between sugarcane growers and Bugar manufacturers 
whether by zoning, licensing of factories, fixation of cane prices or other means ; 

(4) To consider whether legislation is necessary for the better regulation of the 
Indian sugar industry, and, if so, to what extent such legislation should be central 
and to what extent provincial. 

Representatives from the Provinces 

The following attended the Conference 

Government of India : Sir FazI-i-Hussain (President), Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir 
Frank Noyce, Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Mr. T. A. Stewart, Mr. Rarachandra, Mr. Burt 
and Mr. R. G. Srivastava. 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, the Hon. Dcwan Bahadur Kumaraswaml 
Reddiar, Mr. 8. V. Ramamurti and Mr. V. Ramakrishna (official) ; Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Raju, Mr. W. C. Wright (non-official). 

Bombay : The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambll, Mr. P. B. Advani, and Mr. 
V. V. Gaagil (official). 

Bengal : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab K. G. M, Faroqui, Dr. Hector 
(official). 

United Provinces : The Hon. J, P. Srivastava, Mr. 8. P. Shah and Mr. Allan 
(official) ; Mr. J. M. Lownie and Mr. Ajodhia Das (non-official). 

Punjab : The Hon. Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, the Hon. Dr. Gokulcband Narang, 
Mr. R. Stewart and Rai Bahadur Lala Ramlal (official) ; Sardar Bishan Singh, 
(non-official). 

Bihar and Orissa : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammad Hussain, Mr. 
H. G. Prior. Mr. S. Lall and Mr. D. R. Sethi (official) ; Colonel C. G, Locs ; and 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan (non-official). 

Hyderabad : The Secretary, Department of Commerce and Industries, the 
Director of Agriculture and the Director of Industries and Commerce. 

Mysore s Mr. S. P. Rajagopalacharf, Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, and Mr. A. V. 
Bamanatham. 

Mr. S. R. Zaman, I. C. S. Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, acted as the Secretary of the Conference. 

Presidential Address 

Sir FazLi-JTussain, presiding over the Conference, which met In the 
committee-room of the Assembly buildings, reviewed the agricnltnral condition, 
and stressed the importance of developing the sugar industry with a view to facing 
world competition. The economic condition in many parts of the country was far 
from. satisfactory and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain paid u tribute to the cultivator who had 
shown remarkable patience, perseverance, courage and faith nnder very adverse 
dreo mst a p e es , when the return to him was far from satisfactory. He also paid a 
^tribute to the land-owning classes for similar courage, when the income in some 
esses was reaching the vanishing point. 

GO 



Industrialising inDIa t bmu- 

The Local Governments had shown great wisdom, Sir Fazl-i- Hussain observed 
in all cases, by the distribution of takkavi and by sympathetically tackline the 
problems of the agriculturists. For three years this situation had gone on, placing 
a great strain on the resources of the country. But the Local Governments, the 
land-owners and the cultivator had faced the calamity in a spirit of mutual good- 
will. The silver lining was the sugarcane industry which, during the last few 
years, had developed, particularly assisted by protective duties. The condition 
precedent to an efficient industry was identity of interests between the producers 
and industrialists. 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain alluded to the very useful work of the Imperial Council of 
agricultural Research and also of the Sugar Committee and said that the present 
was the most momentous for the development of the sugar industry. It was 
necessary to know the work that was being done in provinces and all what others 
were doing and to examine the proposals for future. Local Governments had sent 
unequivocally strong replies favouring a review by holding a conference. The 
Sugar Technologist had shown considerable zeal in entering into the spirit of the 
great enterprise, which was of Jsetting up an efficient tindustry capable of facing 
the world competition and drawn up noteB which would be helpful to .the Con- 
ference. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain specially mentioned the fore-cast made for 1934-34, 
whereby it was hoped that India would produce as much sugar as she consumed 
at present. There were 124 factories expected to be at work in 1933-34. 


Discubsions^Question of Development 

The Conference next discussed the question whether, having regard to the 
present demand for sugar in India and its possible expansion in the future, the 
present rate of development of the sugar industry was satisfactory, excessive or 
inadequate. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (representative of the Sugar manufacturers in Bihar and 
Orissa) thought that the development of the sugar industry had been more satis- 
factory than expected. From the viewpoint of the whole of India, he realised the 
need for seeing that excessive production in one province did not clash with the 
needs and ambitions of other provinces. He expected that the taste of consumers 
might change in the near future, and that the people might prefer white sugar 
for gur. Therefore, though the rate of development 'had been very quick to meet 
the present demand from internal sources, from the view point of the future 
demand for white sugar, the speaker held that there was still ample room for 
further development of the sugar industry. 

Mr. 8 . P. Rajagopalachari (Mysore) generally agreed with Mr 
Khaitan. He observed that at present there were ten thousand acres ready for 
cane cultivation in Mysore under the Cauvery project, and within a few years, 
cultivation would increase to thirty to forty thousand acres. In that case, they 
would require ten up-to-date factories at the rate of three thousand acres for each. 
He opined that while the development of sugar factories had been fairly adequate, 
it was not quite adequate, considering the requirements of the people. With the 
growth of the industry, efforts should be made to increase consumption. 

Mr. Prior (Bihar and Orissa) observed that the supply of cane would be very 
large in 1934-35. Therefore, it was a primary necessity to increase the exports. 

Mr. Nizamuddin Ryder (Hyderabad State) feared that any further extension 
of the industry in the l/nited Provinces and Bihar might result in other provinces 
having no markets for their sugar. Speaking for Hyderabad, he referred to ine 
Tungabhadra and other projects, whereby th.re would be lar^area under 
cultivation. Big factories were therefore needed. He concluded with an app 
to the United Provinces and Bihar : “Let us also have a chance. 


Bihab Ministeb’s Resolution 
Hussain (Bihar Minister) without 


Byed Muhammad Hussain (Bihar Minister) without a speech, moved It 
following resolution : _• h . ham 

‘•Whereas the recent development of the sugar industry in India na 
rapid although it cannot be said to have been ^essive. and whea^w „ a £ra! 
the general fall in the prices of agricultural produce, there has been n ^ 
tendency towards an increase in the area under sugarcane, this cowercu 
opinion : 
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(1) a that when modern factories now under construction are working at full 
speed, it is likely that these and the existing factories will produce sufficient white 
sugar to meet the existing demand for white sugar; 

(2) that in view of the consideration that whilst the potential supply of raw 
material is very large, the demand for sugar in India is limited, further extension 
should be carefully watched in the interests of the establishment of a sound 
industry ; and 

(3) that if the production of sugarcane expands beyond the actual require- 
ments, it would be extremely difficult and indeed almost impossible for any reason- 
able level of price for gur to be maintained,” 

Mr. Srivateava , Minister. U. P., observed that U. P. was not so pessimistic 
reached was not convinced that the limit to production or consumption has been 

Dr. Narang , Minister, Punjab, agreed that the development was satisfactory, 
but not excessive. Consumption of white sugar was very low. It was painful to 
contemplate that while sugarcane production was six tons per acre in Java, it was 
only 1 , 1 ? in India. The percentage of extraction in Indian mills must increase 
from nine to twelve and the yield of sugarcane to thirty. 

. Dr. Narang complained of excessive freights, and hoped that no inter-provincial 
rivalry would be brought into the matter. 

Mr. P. T. Ryan, Minister, Madras, could not accept the resolution of the Bihar 
Minister. If Madras had not taken to sugarcane cultivation on a large scale, it 
was because paddy yielded fairly good results ; but at present paddy priceB were 
low and the situation had changed. New factories were about to be established. 
Even if Bihar and the United Provinces could claim to supply India’s present need 
for white sugar, there could be increased cultivation of cane crop and production 
Of sugar in other areas, Export might be stimulated under the Ottawa preferences. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister, Punjab, stressed the point of view of tne Punjab 
agriculturists, stating that the time had not come for restriction of cultivation as 
there were only two factories in the province. 

Sir F dxl-i- Hussain putting the resolution of the Bihar Minister to vote, explained 
its clauses. He observed that each province should know the designs of the other 
in regard to the sugar industry. 

All the parts of the resolution were carried by a majority of votes, in each case 
Bihar and the United Provinces block greatly contributing to the majority. Some 
delegates remained neutral. 

After the resolution was passed, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain observed that there had been 
unnecessary apprehensions about Bihar end the United Provinces. It was for the 
Ministers in the provinces to formulate policies. The Government of India were 
no more than mere convenors of the conference. He appealed to all provinces not 
to enter upon a sort of cut-throat competition, but to regard the problem from 
an all-India point of view in order to set up au efficient industry capable of meeting 
world competition. 

Discussion on Protection 

The second item relating to benefits of protection was then taken up. 

Mr. Narasingha Raju observed that no factories should get more than ten per. 
cent. Mr. Raju wanted to ascertain the real intention of the Government of India 
in convening the conference. If they considered that they required some guidance 
from them, then, there was no necessity for adopting a resolution. 

Bijr Fazl-i-Hnssain explained that it was but ordinary practice in a conference 
of this character that when a matter was discussed at lengto, the result was recorded 
in the form of a resolution. There was no other motive behind such a course. 
However, he would like to take the opinion of the House. 

The conference, by twelve against eleven, decided that no resolution be passed. 

Sir Jogender Singh , at this stage, pointed out that U. P. and Bihar and Orissa 
were over-represented, as against other provinces. 

Discussion on the second item was then resumed. 

Dewan Bahadur 5. Kumaraswami Reddy, Minister, Madras, observed that 
manufacturers were getting a great deal more than what the Tariff Board expected 

% would get. 

r. Wright (representative of sugar manufacturers, Madras) supported this view 
on the basis of the facts supplied. 
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Ur. Sector, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, observed that Bengal had no each 
experience. 

Sir Jogender Singh observed that no data was available to opine whether the 
distribution of profits between the manufacturer and the producer was fair or not 
but his impression was that it was not. * 

This view was contested by Dr. Narang, the other Minister from the Punjab 
who held that the present distribution was quite fair. Referring to the factory 
in the Punjab, he said that it had not yielded a single pie to the share-holders. 
The main difficulty was that there was no guarantee of adequate supply of cane. 
It was no use fixing the price of cane. Matters should be followed to adjust 
themselves ; otherwise there would be “sugar infanticide.” His opinion was that 
the cultivator was getting cent per cent profits, taking all his expenses into account. 
Whereever there was a factory, there the cultivator had made profits. The consu- 
mer had no cause to grumble, because he did obtain benefit from international 
competition. 

Mr. Biahan Singh (Punjab cane-growers’ representative) complained that the 
whole of the benefit went to the manufacturer at the expense of the grower. 

The Hyderabad representative had nothing to say, as there was no factory iu 
the State. 

Mr. S. P. Bajagopalackari (Mysore) observed that their factory was not in full 
working order. 

Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bihar, thought that if five-and-a-half annas per 
maund were actually paid to the cultivator, distribution would be fair, but thiB 
amount did not actually reach the handB of the cultivator, aB the contractors came 
in betweon and took away their own Bhare. He supported legislation to ensure 
that the price that the factory intended to pay was actually paid to the cultivator. 

Mr. Kh aitan generally endorsed Dr. Narang’s views, and contended that but 
for the establishment of factories, agriculturists would not be earning so much. 
As a matter of fact in Bengal, some jute growers had taken to sugar-cane growing, 
because it yielded more than iute under protection. He objected to fixing the price 
for cane, for they would have also to fix the price of sugar, and the poor con- 
sumer would be left in the lurch. The benefits from protection were being fairly 
distributed. 

Mr. Srivaatava ^Minister, United Provinces) informed the Conference that twenty 
factories would be set up next season in addition to the thirty-five already working. 
The condition of the grower was worse off in the northern districts of U. P. than 
in the southern districts. * 

Mr. Daa quoted the views of Sir George Rainy and Sir Malcom Hailey for acnr,n 
to protect the interests of the grower and observed that agriculturists did not get 
a fair share. 

Mr. Padampat (Sugar manufacturers’ interests, United Provinces) referred to 
the resolution of the Indian Federation of Chambers. - 

Mr. Kamhlu Minister, Bombay, observed that next year they would have nve 
factories in addition to the one at present, but thought (that in the peculiar con- 
ditions of his province, factories should have their own testates. No resolution was 
passed in accordance with the decision on the point raised by Mr. Naraswgba Jtaj • 


Second Day-— Simla — the 11th. July 1933 

The main question whether the relations between the grower of Af 8 ^£LSSS itself 
the manufacturer of sugar should be regulated by legislation or not, pres ^ 
before the Conference to-day. and divergent views were expres y 
Minister from the provinces and representatives from the Indian btaies, 

Ur. Srivastwa (U. P. Minister) presented tig. draft of theBill WJg B “. 
lines on which the problem could be tackled. His province was > for . Je nnas. 

1 - — 1 - : - u -- Km nrivAntacreous alike to the cultivators and the m . 

■ *• i ins nffiffl. 


p “between the „ 

his share, after 
produce and sell whe TfiaB 

FI2L*. «kh zoning of 


f industry on tne oau» ui » **•* — T --- 

generally could not assert himself, and who might 
against the manufacturer who could decide to stock zon ing 

wherever he liked. The system of licensing factories together witn 
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for the supply of cane, was therefore necessary end practicable. The Myeore Go* 
?cr !? eD i j * draft Bill to invite puolic opinion. 

The Hyderabad representative endorsed the Mysore representative’s observations. 

. Narapg, speaking personally, said that he did not share the U. P. Minister’s 
▼tsws, and thought it better to leave matters as they were for some time. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, on behalf of growers, wanted the legislation suggested. 

Mr. Hector (Bengal Official) agreed with Dr. Narang and opposed legislation. 

Mr. Adwant (Director of Industries, Bombay) observed that tne Bombay Govern - 
ment had not considered the question of legislation and preferred some steps where- 
by factory-owners could be guaranteed an adequate cane-supply by being compelled 
to own estates for growing cane. 

Bihar Government’s Spokesman 

Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bihar Government, voicing the views of his Go- 
vernment considered that legislation for filing a minimum price was not only un- 
necessary at the present time, but that it would be impracticable to enforce such a 
decision. It was impossible to regulate the price paid by the contractor to the cul* 
tivator. Further, fixing of price was difficult, for canes brought from distant places, 
after a day or two, would not fetch the same price as the canes cut near about the 
factory. There was also another difficulty as mills were not aBBured of a continu- 
ous supply. The only method whereby they could be assured of a regular supply 
was by fair dealing by the mills with the ryot and thus securing his confidence. 
Zoning would not be useful. If a monopoly over a certain area was created for a 
certain factory, the ryot in that area would be allowed to be established there in 
order to ensure fair competition. He was satisfied that a fair price was obtained by 
the cane-grower in Bihar and there was no doubt that the same conditions might 
continue. 

Col. Less, representing the cane-growers’ interests of Bihar, generally agreed with 
Mr. Prior, and said that the zoning system was neither practicable nor necessary. 
However, he advocated the licensing of sugar factories. 

Mr. Lowine (U. P. sugar manufacturer) said that as regards Bihar he could not 
agree with Mr. Prior. From his experience, he thought that the cane-grower would 
find zoning of much benefit, as it would stimulate extensive and improved growing 
of cane in the neighbourhood of factories. 


Madras Minister’s Suggestion 

Detcan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddi (Madras Minister) said that the main pur- 
pose of the Conference was to find out ways and means to combat tho evil of over- 
production, as also to remove the internal and inter provincial jealousies. The best 
remedy, therefore, was to find a responsible outlet for indigenous production. Accor- 
10 Ottawa Agreement, India was entitled ts the same preference of four 
shillings per hundred weight as other Dominions. He would suggest an amendment 
of the Act of 1923 so as to divert the extra margin of profits obtained by the manu- 
facturer to be given as bounties to exporters, Legislation with regard to this ma- 
nufacturer to be i given as bounties to exporters. Legislation with regard to this 
matter could not possibly be undertaken by the Local Governments themselves. If 
legislation of this type was passed by the Central Government he was sure their 
objective of convening the conference would have been achieved. 

Mr. Khaitan spoke against licensing contractors for the present and also against 
licensing factories or the zoning of the areas. At the same time, he pleaded for con- 
sideration of the question of molasses. He opined that the best way to ensure good 
relations between the manufacturer and tho cane grower was to allow the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies. 

Sir Fazl-i- Sustain suggested the appointment of a committee to examine Ur. 
Snvaatavas proposal, andT submit a report. That report wonld .not be binding 
Mtoeronferenoe, which could however profit by any views for or again at the 

_he Conference agreed to the enggeetion, but Dr. Narang protested «>>■«■"«* the 
manner in which the members were chosen. - 


Provisions or Mysore Bill 
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tba Sugar Factories Regulation, to provide for the fostering and development of the 
sugar industry in Mysore. 

The Bill inter alia states that the Government shall grant licences for the manu- 
facture of sugar to persons on such conditions and for such periods as it may 
deem fit. The Government may prescribe, among other things, the place where a 
factory is to be located, the area within which the operations of the factory should 
extend and the price at which the factory shall purchase sugarcane. They reserve 
the power to frame rules for fixing the price or prices at which sugarcane is to be 
purchased by the factory. 

Those carrying on the business of manufacturing sugar in contravention of this 
regulation are punishable with, a fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. A fine of Rs. 
200 would be imposed if a person refused to furnish any information when asked 
by the Government or fraudulently used any license issued under the Regulation. A 
similar punishment is proposed for any association or firm, every partner, member, 
manager or secretary and other officer thereof, knowingly a party to the default. 

The Government may also take possession of any factory wherein the manufac- 
ture of sugar has been carried on without a license and confiscate the machinery 
used for that purpose. 

The Regulation shall come into force in Buch areas and from such a date as 
notified by the Gazette. 

The Government, by notification, can suspend or revoke a license. Their decision 
is to be final, whether or not a licence may be granted. 

The Government for the purpose of the Regulation may declare what arti- 
cles or substances containing any saccharine matter shall be deemed to be sugar. 

U. P. Minister's Draft Bill 


No factory, under the U. P. Draft Bill, shall buy sugarcane grown outside 
the area of operations assigned to it without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Bill further provides that no factory shall buy sugarcane from any person 
other than (a) landholder or a tenant upon whose land sugarcane was grown, or 
(b) a contractor licensed under the provision of Section 6 of the Act. . 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by a notification published in 
the official Gazette, fix the minimum price at which factories or contractors or any 
particular factory or factories or any particular contractor or contractors shall buy 
sugar-cane or any particular class or classes of sugarcane. 

The Local Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette, appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit to be inspectors of factories, within such local limits 
as it may assign to them respectively. . ...... 

The Act states that the District Magistrate shall be an inspector under this Act. 

In his memorandum on behalf of tne U. P. Government, Mr. Srivastava ma>n- 
tains that the object of the Act is to Becure all-round development and to get tne 
full benefit of the tariff. _ . it, 

The rough draft of the Bill submitted by f the Horn Mr. Srivastava at tne 
Conference, provides that in future nc 
carried on in any factory, present or 

Government who would be assisted at me ume ui w« iww v* --v - . 

mittee consisting of two representatives of cane-growers, two of factory-owners 
one nominee of the Local Government. .. _ nn *« * at 

The Local Government from time to time, may notify the minimum p 
which factories or contractors shall buy cane. 

- - - Till, Mi A * 

policy 



ich factories or contractors snail ouy cane. minting 

In support of this draft Bill, Mr. Srivastava presented a lowers 

out the need for action as a policy of drift would bp no logger fair to 6 g xa . 
or factories, and might lead to an agrarian revolt. Zoningcombmedw tn^^ war 

tion of price, would eliminate old economic ideas of e . n 5“?-^ij m E!Jmn£ation. A 
and introduce an element of peace and stability m the co-operative 

farther development woald be that the contractor would be replaceay jff men tg 
societies in the zone areas and therefore incorrect payments or wrong w & 
would also disappear. 

Third D»y~SimU-12th July 1933. 

The debate in the Conference to-day centred on the question of *oni > 
a majority of tike committee had observed was unnecessary# 
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Dr. tfarang, supporting this view, said that, if introduced, the # coning system 
would almost rain tne agriculturists. Competition between the factories was the ooly 
definite safeguard which the agriculturist possessed for a fare rate for his cane. 

Mr. Kkaitan suggested that an ad hoc representative committee be appointed, 
with a view to suggesting, with the help of Sugar Technologist, measures to stabi- 
lise the industry and ensure a fair price for the cultivator. 

Sir Fazl^ffussain reminded the Conference that already committees existed in 
the Provinces and that the Imperial Council with the help of the Governing Body 
was rendering assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Khaitan handed over a resolution, signed by several members, which wanted 
that steps should be taken for the disposal of molasses in sugar factories by manu- 
facturing there-from power alcohol, and mixing it with petrol in some definite 
proportion. This led to a discussion on molasses. 

Mr. Kamhli suggested that a cess of four annas per cwt. .of sugar should be 
utilised for research, propaganda, etc. 

Mr. Lownie observed that the cost of extraction of alcohol at the place of manu- 
facture would be about six annas per gallon. 

Mr. Wright (Madras) supported the idea of alcohol extraction, and thought tk*a 
petrol interests would not suffer thereby. 

Mr. Khaitan further supporting the idea suggested central legislation providing 
for a definite proportion of power alcohol extracts from molasses to be mixed in 
the petrol used in India and thereby helping in checking in the import of Soviet 
petrol 

This concluded the Conference, items three and four having been disposed of by 
general observations on the Committee’s report. Sir Fazl-i- Hussain thanked the 
members of the Conference and observed that his colleagues in the Government 
of India and he had greatly profited by their views. Mr. P. T. Raj ft n and Mr. 8. P. 
Bajagopalachari thanked Sir Fazl-i- Hussain for convening the conference. Although 
no definite conclusions had been reached they stated that they had understood 
the viewpoint of all interests on the problem. 

The general impression left was that the Conference had not approved of central 
legislation and it was a matter for doubt how the United Provinces would in face 
of the views expressed by Bihar and other (provinces venture ou legislation or take 
other steps to fix prices for cane. 


Mr. Satyamurti on Conference Fiasco 

“It seems to be the fashion for conferences to meet and dissolve after discussion 
and without coming to any conclusions. The latest example of this is the Sugar 
Conference at Simla. Several proposals were made but none of them were accepted. 
Then why was this Conference summoned at all ? Who is to foot the bill of tra- 
velling allowance and other expenses of the delegates to this Conference from distant 
f>arts of India. The questions before the conference were of coarse difficult of solu- 
tion, Otherwise, there was no need for (any Conference at all. Incidentally, the 
discussions in this conference show the immense possibilities for provincial jealousy 
stsoding in the way of intelligent and planned development of the agricultural ana 
industrial possibilities of India. The suggestion for zoning will no doubt affect 
certain provinces adversely but in the absence of some such arrangement one can 
see great avoidable loss to the industry and agriculture involved in sugar making. 

“But another question which should have been solved at this conference and would 
have been, were India governing herself, was the question of the utilisation of mola- 
sses for purposes of manufacturing alcohol to be used along with petrol. This is a 
sensible proposition which will make the industry more self-reliant and will reduce 
the consumption of imported petrol all round. But for some carious reason or 
other the President did not allow this matter to come to a head. Obviously, the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest there. The future of the sugar industry in this 
country is largely bound up with the satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
proper and economic utilisation of the waste products of the manufacture. The 
sooner this problem is tackled the better* 1 . 



THE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 

Opening Day — Simla — 1 3th- July 1988 

The Industries Conference commenced its session at Simla on the 13th. J u lv 
1033. Sir Frank Noyce , Member for Industries and Labour who presided over the 
Conference, said : 

“Before proceeding to details, I should just like to echo His Excellency’s wel- 
come, and say I count it a great privilege to meet you and have the opportunity 
of a discussion with you. Too much of the average official’s life is spent m corres- 
pondence ; and speaking as one who spent more time than most men in the attempt 
to get information and guidance from personal contacts, I know these usually 
result in prompter and fuller understanding than is possible on paper. J 

tt I wish first to put before you proposals for our procedure. There are thirteen 
items of varying importance. I feel it would be more expeditious if we could dis- 
cuss the majority of these in two separate panels. Most provinces and States have 
two representatives and it would be open to them to send one to each panel. 

tt The scheme I wish to put before you is described in the papers placed before 
you this forenoon. We should devote to-day to a single subject, namely, item 1. 
The full Conference would also meet to-morrow morning, to discuss items 2 and 3 
and on Saturday morning to discuss items 8 and 9. 

The panels would meet this afternoon. The first panel would be entrusted with 
items, 4, 6, 10 and 11 ; and the second panel with items five, six, twelve and thir- 
teen. ThiB would mean that neither the full conference nor any of the panels 
would be obliged to discuss more than two items at a sitting and I hope you will 
agree that to insist on more would be unreasonable. If the panels and the con- 
ference get on more rapidly than we expect, the conclusions of the panels I could 
be reviewed on Friday or Saturday forenoon, but otherwise I propose that wo 
should reserve Saturday afternoon for a brief review of the work of the panels. 

“Before taking the first item, I would like to express one hope that if it is 
proposed to spend money, those putting forward such proposals will indicate at the 
start what they propose to spend themselves. I propose in every case to treat all 
memoranda as read. You will, 1 think, agree that collectively they have given ub 
most of the salient facts. 

“I should add that no press representatives are present, and although we are 
retaining a brief record of the proceedings, we do not publish any detailed discu- 
ssion ; and shall certainly not publish any individual views without the expr^ufl 
sanction of those expressing them. I hope, therefore, you will feel no restraint in 
this matter. We have prepared no resolutions whatever and I do not propose that 
we should not adopt any, out I shall try, at the end of each item, to sum up the 
sense of the conference and set down the fgeneral conclusions, if any are reached, 
for your approval.” 

Question of Financial Aid 

The Conference devoted the forenoon to a discussion of the question of financial 
aid to industries. Particulars were given by nearly all the provinces and States 
represented, of the grants and loans given to industrialists in recent years and of 
the extent to which these loans had proved successful. 

The question of the policy which should be pursued in the future was also dis- 
cussed, and certain aspects of it were referred to a sub-committee to meet under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Srlvastava. 

Meeting of Panels 

In the afternoon, !the Conference met in two separate panels. The first panel 
sitting under the chairmanship of Sir Frank Noyce discussed co-ordination ana 
development of statistics bearing on industries aod the results achieved by the gran 
of technical scholarships abroad and the lines On which such scholarships sno 
‘be given in the future. The second panel, sitting under the chairmanship of K 
Bahadur Sayid Muhammad, discussed the preparation of Industrial direetorwt 
the question of issuing an all-India industrial journal. It Is intended that the 
elusions reached by the panels should subsequently be reviewed by the fall cower 

eooe. 
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Second day — Simla — 1 4lh July 1933. 

The Conference spent the forenoon on discussion of the development of cottage 
industries. Possible methods of assisting the handloom industry and of # protecting 
it were first discussed. Thereafter, there was a discussion on the marketing of pro- 
ducts of various village industries. 

In the afternoon, the conference met in two separate panels. The first panel 
discussed the possibilities of providing cheap electrical power for industries and the 
question of competition between Government factories and jails on the one side and 
private enterprise on the other. The second panel discussed the assistance that 
could be given to Indian Industries by Trade Commissioners abroad. 


Third Day — Simla — the 15th. July 1933 

The Conference sat both in the forenoon and in the afternoon and concluded 
its deliberations at 4-30 in the evening. 

In the forenoon, the first subject discussed waB encouragement of Industrial 
exhibitions and fairs. Thereafter, a discussion took place on middlc-claBS unemploy- 
ment. 

Several of the Ministers present responsible for both education and industries 
were able to contribute to the discussion from the point of view of both tho 
subjects. 

The afternoon was occupied almoBt entirely with tho question of co-ordination 
of industrial research. Tho need for some central .body which could act as an in* 
telligence bureau and co-ordinate research activities in respect of industries generally 
was voiced. At present tho Industries Department have had a serious difficulty in 
keeping in touch with the developments in other provinces. 

It was agreed that the Conference proved of great value in enabling those res- 
ponsible for policy and administration in respect of industries to exchange their 
experience and the hope was expressed that now that the conference had been 
revived after a lapse of eleven years, tho sessions would be held periodically in the 
futuro. 



k, l. National Trades Union Federation 


The All India National Trades Union Federation opened its first session in the 
Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, on the 24kh. December 1933, Mr. Mrinal 
Kanti Boss presiding. 

Mr. Jammda8 Mehta , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address, stressed that their aims were to ameliorate the hard lot of labouring classes 
and achieve the eventual establishment of a Socialist State in India. Proceeding, he 
pointed out one of the duties of the Federation would be to have a campaign 1 of 
enlightenment among the workers, so as to warn them against the traps which a 
section of the Communists were laying for them in the name of Trade Unionism. 
Concluding, he urged that immediate steps should be taken by the Federation to 
get the necessary amendments to the White Paper proposals moved by Labour 
members of Parliament when the report of the Joint Select Committee came up be- 
fore the House in the form of a Bill. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, in the course of his presidential address, said : 

In this country the struggle between Labour and Capital is complicated by the 
presence of another factor, an alien rule. The fight for political freedom has hither- 
to been largely conducted by the upper and the lower middle classes— the bourgeo- 
sie as they are called. The question has been definitely mooted that since the in- 
terests of the workers are not identical and are very often in conflict with those of 
the middle classes, we have to fight with them as with the alien bureaucracy and the 
capitalists. The vision of a class-war is in the offing and has alarmed many of 
those who have been conducting the battle for political freedom. My friends, I feel 
that we have been making a tactical blunder. We as a people suffer from one in- 
firmity that has cost us dear in the past and will cost us more in the future, if our 
leadership is not inspired by wisdom, but dominated by abstract theories. Wc talk 
much and do little. And we all know that we do not mean to do all that we say. 
We wish we had done more and talked less. I am glad to note that in a recent 
speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has expressed views that may go some way to- 
wards allaying anxiety and alarm created by his earlier utterances. He has said : 
“Obviously the establishment of Socialism, or any form of social or political organi- 
sation, can only be realised through securing control of the State. Therefore, the im- 
mediate programme must be the one of gaining this control of the State apparatus 
by the masses, and uot by any small group. Only when power has been gamed, the 
economic or other programme can be given effect to. Till then an ideology can be 
developed.” I do believe however that not only an ideology but something more 
tangible can be developed by the independent action of the workers if they arc 
wisely led. . 

This brings me to the consideration of our attitude towards the Indian National 
Congress ana other political organisations. Shall we co-operate or non-co-operate 
with them ? Shall we fight with them for their being as we imagine bourgeosie 
organisations ? My friends, I am decidedly of opinion that we should not oe 
guided by any abstract theory in this or in any other matter. We shall co-operate, 
non-co-operate, or fight with them, if and when necessary, for the furtherance oi 
our object. The first thing necessary without which our co-operation, non-co- 
operation or open war will mean nothing, is that we, the workers, must orgsuwo 
ourselves. We need not organise ourselves on the basis of a class-war, mucn ie 
on the basis of a co-operation with the Capitalist class. We have to organ 
ourselves on the basis of what we stand for— the establishment of a Socialist » • 

There is no royal road to that end ; we have to carry on a long ana aru 
struggle changing our tactics from time to time, and our programme also accoi © 
to the exigency of the situation. 


The Whitley Commission 


of our 


have heard taunts levelled against the Whitley Commission and 

>ur friends in particular who had as members of the commission co-ope 
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with it. I wish the critics had carefully read the report of the Commission. For 
myself, I believe that if the Government gives effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission, the workers would be much more fit for a struggle for the establish- 
ment of a Socialist State than they are now. Here is a paradox. How could a 
Commission presided over by an Englishman and of the twelve members of which 
as many as four were Englishmen and one an English woman could be party to 
a scheme calculated as I contend to give strength to the elbow of the workers to 
fit them to bring about the destruction of that very system for which at least half 
of the numbers of the Commission presumably stood. Those who would not 
touch the report of the Commission with a pair of tongs, forget the inexorable 
laws of nature. The advent of socialism, even in the advanced countries of Europe, 
would be impossible but for many of the benevolent actions and measures, some 
willing and many unwilling, of capitalism. The report produced by the Commission, 
is no more a gift than the fruit is the conscious gift of the tree. The time forces 
and the operation of natural laws are too strong even for capitalism and the con- 
scious effort of man has assisted their operation. 

This is not the time or the place to give a review of what the Commission has 
reported. It is enough to say that of the legislation suggested by the Commission 
bearing on such subjects as the health welfare and housing of the industrial work- 
er, workmen’s compensation, industrial disputes, recruitmcut of labour for the plan- 
tations of Assam and elsewhere and indebtedness of the worker, the Government 
has thought fit to circulate for opinion only two bills, mainly, the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which was introduced by a non- 
official member of the Assembly as late as 1925. And oven as regards the former 
the Government of India has asked the Local Governments to communicate their 
views regarding the desirability of converting the Trade Disputes Act into a per- 
manent measure and the amendments that should bo 'made to the Act. The Go- 
vernment of India has not yet been able to frame a Trade Disputes Bill despite 
the suggestions offered by the Whitley Commission. As fto the numerous subjects 
on which the Commission has asked the Government to take executive action or 
introduce Bills the Government has invited the views of the unions, so far as 1 am 
aware, on four subjects only, namely, periods of wage payment ; arrest aud im- 
prisonments for debts ; exemption of salaries and wages for attachment ; and 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of collecting debts. Two 
yearB have passed since the Commission reported and Government has not been 
able to touch even the fringe of the task which was laidupon'it by the Commission. 
In the meanwhile things are getting from bad to worse. 

The White Paper 

This bring me to the consideration of the White Paper from the point of view 
of the workers. You have ;read the Memorandum submitted to the Joint Select 
Committee by our Federation. I do not propose to tread on grounds already trodden 
many times. The White Paper, as I have said elsewhere, is part of a bigger plan 
or policy to perpetuate British Imperialism in general and Indo- British Capitalism 
in particular. The whole scheme fe devised to produce a double roller, that of capi- 
talism and coramunalism to crush Socialism ana Nationalism. The workers’ party, 
if any such can be formed in the legislature, has very little chance of carrying 
through the measure suggested in the (report of the Whitley Commission, not to 
speak of more radical measures. What the effect of the virtual closing of the chan- 
nels of constitutional action will ultimately be, I do not feel competent to predict. 

We have to remember that we cannot ask for gifts from Imperialism or Capi- 
talism. For myself, as I have said a moment before, I do not consider that tne 
so-called concessions of capitalism or Imperialism are concessions at all. The time- 
forces and our own efforts have yielded and will yield power and liberty to us. 
No people get more than they deserve, If the White Paper has (yielded us work- 
ers so fittle, — it is much less what has been allowed to the bourgeosie— we need 
not preted to be surprised. This should make us search our hearts. Leaders of 
toe working class movement have been few and the right type of workers fewer. 
What sacrifice we of the Labour Movement have made, compared to that of the 
followers of toe Indian National Congress ? I know the difficulties in toe organi- 
sation of Labour. The lack of education and the dire poverty of the workers are 
enough difficulties apart from the hostility of the employers ana toe want of leaders 
and workers. The followers of the Indian National Congress are the wealthy 
men. They can far more easily raise lacs of rupees for organisation and props- 
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ganda, than we can of a few hundreds. Making allowance for all this we have 
to confess that we should have been able to do more. I have given most anxious 
thought for days and nights and for years on the matter. I am convinced that we 
got to make a wider appeal for Union workers and make our platform wider than 
have what it is. I shall speak more of it anon. 

Even the Whitley Commission has taken the labour unions to task for their 
lack of self-reliance, They say i — 

“There is already a lack of self-reliance and a tendency to wait too much upon 
the employers’ attitude. No amount of encouragement from employers or of assis. 
tance from the State, can infuse life in the unions which have nothing vital in 
themselves ; true vigour can only come from within. In those countries where the 
movement is strong, it owes that strength mainly to its own efforts and perhaps 
more to the opposition it has confronted than to the Bup port it has received from 
employers.” 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body of Socialists, they could not Bpeak 
with greater frankness and truth. It gives me great pain to Bay it, but you all 
know that this is the bare truth, that our UnionB nave practically degenerated into 
petition-making bodies, and the activities of most of our so-called living Unions are 
confined to writing petitions for individual members dealing with their special and 
individual grievances. Not a few of the workers have come to regard their Unions 
as nothing more than commission agents. 'Have my wages increased and I shall 
pay you something in the way of subscription/ If you cannot get this or that 
concession from the employer, I shall not pay the subscription.’ 'Since you have 
failed to secure this or that possible or impossible favour from the employer, hero 
I walk out.’ I would rather that such members had never walked in. But what 
does this show ? It shows that we have been unable to infuse the real Trade 
Union spirit into our men. I do not ascribe this to the cussedness or any 
inherent defect in their character. Their ignorance is the measure of our failure to 
do our duty by them. This again is due to the lack of leaders and a sufficient 
number of Trade Union workers or as I should like to say workers imbued with 
the genuine spirit of Socialism. 


From what I have said you must have gathered that I am not for co-operation, 
non-co-operation or class war in the abstract. The working class movement in this 
country has yet to make much headway. It has to bo largely self-reliant as I have 
said, but it cannot refrain from making the utmost use of such institutions as the 
legislature, the municipality and other local bodies in our own country and the 
International Labour Conferences and similar other bodies. Our representatives 
in the legislatures (existing or to be created by the White Paper) may not be able 
to do much, but they may use their platform to advertise our demands and express 
our feelings and sentiments. If we are to occupy a definite place in the scheme of 
things ana consolidate our power and influence, we must not only enter the legi- 
slatures in as large a number as possible, but 'also the municipalities and other 
local bodies not excluding such bodies as public libraries, social service institutions, 
etc. Only that we do it as a party or a group ; and we must send the right type 
of men who will never forget that they are socialists first and foremost and have 
definite ideals in view. These remarks apply to our representation in the Geneva 
international Conference and similar other bodies. 


This brings me to the consideration of the problem which I have rust mooted. 
Where to get the Union workers of the right type ? In my opinion, the workers 
must be found from the vast body of ‘.the educated unemployed. My communist 
comrades may sneer at me ana ridicule the idea of getting the assistance of tne 
bourgeosie to fight for the proletariat. My daily duty brings me in touch witn 
the type of the unemployed of whom I am speaking. Their poverty and [misery 
have brought them down to the level of the proleteriat. Within my bmited expe- 
rience, I have come across the finest materials among them quite fit to be soiaiwj 
and in time to be leaders of the proletarian movement. What many of them me* 
is not the temperamental equipment but the power of initiative, ^nie neia x 
Labour organisation is immense. It can support a considerable number oi uw 

employed if the latter can call into play the resourcefulness^to ^gamse uoioii 


ana train workers tor tne movement, x quite agree wiu» «« 

Whitley Commission on the need of paid officials for the Uflioa»* ™ 
of these officials in the way of emoluments. 
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I need not enter into details as to how the Union workers are to be trained. 

The Whitley Commission has offered valuable suggestions and you, who have Jbeen 
long in the Labour movement, can offer more. To the young men who are crowd- 
ing the bar libraries and the ante-rooms of offices of employers in vain search for 
livelihood. I make the appeal from this platform—' '‘here is a vast field that offers 
you honour and emolument. If you have the grit, the enterprise and the spint of 
work in you, come as many of you as you can. Here is no crowd to disappoint or 
baffle you.” 

Communal Labour Organisation 

The Labour movement had long been freo from the virus of communalism. But 
we could not possibly expect immunity for all time in view of its pervading in- 
fluence in the political field. We of the working class movement must do our 

utmost to shake the movement of this poison and to prevent its further inroad. 
There are many ways of doing it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No person 
connected with the Labour movement should be a member of or countenance m any 
way the communal organisations, Hindu, Mahomedan or any other. The canker of 
communalism is a by-product of the scramble of the educated few for^ loaves and 
fishes. Ab the masses stand to gain or lose nothing by the juBt or uniust distribu- 
tion of patronage, but are vitally concerned with questions that affect all, I do , . n 1 0t 
think that communalism can have a long lease of life. Yet, wo are to be watchful. 

My friends and fellow-workers, I am afraid I havo taxed your patienco to the 
uttermost by inflicting a long speech on you. I am thankful for your patience and 
forbearance. The occasion is unique for me. I am not likely again to have the 
opportunity of speaking out my mind from the eminenco, however undeserved it 
may be, to which you have raised me. I have always been content to be in the 
rank and file. I would most gladly go back to the crowd among whom it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to work for years. I have experienced in my own life the 
sorrows of the working man and of the unemployed. A poet of my province has 
said 

“He only knows the torment of snake-bite who has been bitten by a snake.*’ 

My study and my thought to which point has been given again and again by my 
personal sufferings and experiences as a worker have made me a convinced Socialist 
and my knowledge of the affairs of the world has taught me that mere enthusiasm 
for an ideal, the value of which cannot be denied cannot take us far, if at the same 
time we fail to make use of the opportunities, however small that may come in our 
way. The ideal and the practical muBt be harmoniously blended if we are to get 
the maximum result. 


Resolutions Passed 


The first reso}ution passed expressed gratification at the rc-establishmcnt of unity 
in the Trade Union movement in India. 


The second resolution expressed the Federation’s readiness to co-operate with the 
Labour movement in other countries in resisting the threatened world war. 

The third resojution expressed the grave concern of the Federation at the politi- 
cal developments in certain countries since Great War, which led to the overthrow 
of democracies, and the installation of dictatorships. It also affirmed the Federation’s 
faith in unadulterated democracy under which only the working classes could secure 
political power with a view to improving their economic condition. The same res- 
olution condemned the Nazi regime in Germany, and also protested against the 
continuance of Ordinance ActB in India, demanding their immediate repeal. 

me fourth resolution appealed to the Government of India to release all the 
~™ rut Prisoners in view of their already having undergone imprisonment for four 
Jj ~ B ; The same resolution also urged the Government of India to pay compensa- 
wonto such accused in the Meerut Conspiracy case as had been acquitted. 

1 dl . rc8 ?^ utl on urged the establishment of an All-India Textile Workers’ 
* 10 of the extraordinary situation that has arisen. 

All S 68 ! tl0n expressed the Federation’s opposition to any kind of ration- 
chment ’ an<1 a * 8 ° condemned employer’s policy of wage reductions and retren- 


re ®°l u tions urged the Government of India to take prompt Bteps to 
hfwm ^ . recommendations of the Whitley Commission as had not hitherto 
own oven effect to before the new Constitution came into force. 
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The Iasi resolution expressed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals and 
instrpcted the Working Committee of the Federation to frame amendments to t,h« 
White Paper proposals as soon as the Joint Parliamentary Committee renort anrl 
the Government of India Bill are published. It also urged the Working Committee 
.to consider the desirability and possibility of sending a deputation of the Fedent 
ments° k” 6 a °d 10 or< ^ er *° 8ecure the Bn PP<> rt of the Labour Party to such 


The A, I. Trade Union Congress 

The 30ih session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was held at Cawnpore 
the 23rd. December 1933. Prominent among those present from different parts of the 
country were 19 delegates from Bengal including Dr. Charu Banerjee, Mr. Jahar 
Ganguli, Mr. Knmachandra Awasthi, Mr. Sudhin Paramanife, Mr. S.B. Ben, Shivnath 
Baneriee, Mr. Kiranchandra Das and Mrs. Nalini Prabha Ghose and Dr. Vishwa- 
nath Mukherjoe from Gorakhpur, Messrs Jhabwala, Nimbkar and Miss Maniben 
Kara from Bombay, Dr. Ashaf from Aligarh. Mr. Lakshminarain from Jhansi. 
Mr. Mohan lal Gautam and Mr. Jiten Mukherjee from Allahabad and Mr. Buikar 
from Nagpur, besides Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. The executive committee 
began at 2 in the afternoon with Mr. Khandelkar in the chair. A sub- 
committee was formed to grant affiliations to new unions as well as to consider the 
voting capacities of different unions. The proceedings were adjourned for an hour 
during which time seven new unions out of the 13 applicants were declared as 
affiliated. A resolution was then discussed about a general cotton textile strike all 
over the country. The open session was then held in the Trade Union Congress 

E andal. Pandit Burya Prasad Awasthi, chairman of the reception committee, read 
is address welcoming the delegates and then Mr. G. L. Kandalkar read his presi- 
dential speech. In the end Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. O . L . Kandalkar in the course of his presidential address observed 
We are meeting at the moBt critical period in the history of the Trade Union 
Movement of this country. The deep contradictions in the system of production 
under which we live and work are manifesting themselves in the form of an econo- 
mic crisis, the like of which humanity has not seen up to now. The economic 
structure of society is shaken to its very foundation and is writhing in convulsions. 
The forces of production have outgrown the limits of social organisation, and are 
struggling to break through their bounds in a new economic order. This struggle 
is reflected in the increasing discontent and growing consciousness of the toiling 
masses. The ruling class is maintaining itself in power with a ruthless ferocity and 
defending the economic order by dubious attacks on the standard of the living oi 
the masses. , 

Nearly 100,000 mill-owners are stalking the streets iu the textile centres of 
India, over 40,000 jute workers are languishing In hunger and are literally »?«* 
with starvation. There is no hope on the horizon of any improvement in tne crisis 
and the industrial position of the country. The census figures of the last ten 
years show an increase in the strength of the workers, but ten years have no 
advanced their standard of living: Their wages in many industries have . . 
the pre-war level. They have no prospects in the future of raising their stan 

While the living standard has steadily deteriorated all along d«*“J** e 
three years, what is the subjective growth of the working class movement T 
increasing discontent is finding an outlet in numerous strikes. The railway 
ers in the M. 8. M. Workshop put up a vigorous fight to resist 
textile workers of Bombay were engaged in more than two dozen LJSSf e8 |if DhuVa, 
wage-cut and rationalisation during the year. The tert*!© oonferea . btg 

Amalnar, Bholapur and Ahmedabad have fought valiantly in defence o WO jking 
All these struggles are an indication of the disccmtent mth > which the wenrx^ 
class is seething to-day. The discontent the growing consciouroM The 

expression in spontaneous strikes which fuzzle out after long-sustained 
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main cause of these failures is the lack of organisational strength and concerted 

action. 

For want of adequate leadership to co-ordinate and direct its activity on the 
basis of a scientific programme, the working class movement has foundered in the 
face of the crisis. Organisational preparedness and concerted action under centra- 
lised leadership would have lifted the class struggle to a higher phase. At the end 
of the crisis the Trade Union Movement would have grown out of its childhood 
and would have come of age. But, on the other hand, the working class has lost 
its opportunity. The time lor action passed when the seething discontent failed to 
find organised expression in the form of a general strike. The failure of the work- 
ing class to rise to the occasion to take the opportunity which the crisis presented 
has resulted in its liquidation. The working class movement cannot remain at a 
standstill. It must move on in spite of the crisis. If it does not progress it is 
bound to break down and slip backwards, as it has done during the last years. 

The A. I. T. U. C has made efforts to grow out of the confusion and bewilder- 
ment. It is making efforts to reorganise itself on the basis of revolutionary class 
struggle. It formulated its fundamental principles and paramount tasks when it 
adopted the platfrom of unity of the Girni Kamgar Union. On the basis of this 
platfrom it expects to re-vitalise and invigorate the struggle of the workers. 

In the Platform of Unity, the Trade Union Congress has declared that a Trade 
Union is a class organisation. As the interests of the workers are irreconcilable 
with those of Capitalists, they have to be defended by all effective means. There- 
fore the Trade Union is essentially an organ of class struggle. 

The platform has drawn up the following immediate demands for mobilising the 
workers in struggle 

(1) Eight hours working day, including an hour’s rest in all trades and 
industries : 

(2) minimum wages guaranteeing all the workers an irreducible standard ; 

(3) weekly payment of wages : 

(4) Equal wages for labour, without social or sex discrimination ; 

(5) one month’s leave a year with full pay : 

(6) unemployment, sicknesB, old age and maternity insurance at the expenso of 
the employers : 

(7) Better housing and labour conditions for all the workers ; 

(8) establishment of independent worker’s committees in factories, sheds, mills, 
pitheads, harbours, dock-yards, plantations and all other places, where collective 
work is performed, to see that the conditions of labour comply with the standard 
fixed ; 

(9) abolition of the employment of children under fourteen years of age ; 

(10) abolition of the employment of women and children underground in mines ; 

(11) abolition of the employment of women for one month preceding and a month 
after child-birth ; 

(12) abolition of all other systems of recruiting labour except through Trade 
Unions and abolition of the system of indentured labour as in the plantations ; 

(13) abolition of the fines imposed by the employers, be they private individuals 
or the Government ; land 

(14) abolition of the system of Provident Fund controlled by the employers. 

The. A. I. T. U. 0. has defined in unequivocal terms its attitude on the questions 
of foreign affiliation and the national struggle. The A. I. T. U. 0 considers that 
no gooff can come to the Indian labour movement by foreign affiliation at present. 
It is therefore not worth while to split the movement on this remote question. 

On the national movement the platform declares : “That the Indian movement 
shall support and actively participate in the struggle for national freedom, from the 
point of view of the worxing class. They do not believe that any compromise bet- 
ween the foreign and Indian bourgeosie (responsible Government or Dominion Status) 
oan ever change the condition of the workers substantially. The Basic political 
demand of the Indian working class is the termination of Imperialist domination, 
overthrow of capitalism and socialisation of the merits of production. 

. There is still to-day a large mass of organised workers which has kept out of the 
A. L T. U. 0. 1 refer to the Mazdoor M&hajan of Ahmedabad. All efforts of the 
A. I. T. U. G. have failed to induce it to co-operate with the working class move* 
meat of India. The textile workers of Ahmedabad cannot remain isolated to-day 
fsoui toe rest of their comrades, In the face of the capitalist offensive of wage cut, 
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tbm to greater necessity for them to come into the A. I. T. V. 0. and co-oner.^ 
with die other worker* who are fighting for the defence of their wages ss theV.™ 
doing in Ahmedabad. * m 

We have defined the principles of Trade Unionism and we have once more exipn 
ded our invitation to all Unions to come into the A. I. T. U. 0. Now let h™ 
your attention to themam task that lies before us. We have to devise ways and 
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emphasis cannot be laid on this fundamental principle to Trade Union. A nnmu 
of Union* in (he same industry split* up to energy and solidarity of the workm 
and Terr often leads to dissensions amongst them to the detriment of the csm» 
is therefore necessary to have a single union for an industry or trade. The trade 


to exclude either from the individual UnioSs on the A. LT. U. O toLZ,„f 
his political views, provided he accepts the principles of the Trade Union riatform 
Every effort should to made to amalgamate the different unions in the same iiE 
try on the basis of these principles. The. next task that faces us is the buBdimr 
up of the structure of our organisation. We have made efforts in the nast to 
organise Provincial Conferences and set up Provincial Committees. We have snc- 
ceeded in setting , up such. Committees in Bombay, Calcutta, U. P. and Madras 
Still several provinces remain without provincial committees. Our determination 
this year should be to set up such provincial committees throughout the country 
We have to view with great concern the obstacles that are facing us in develop 
ing pur struggle. The first is the. increasing use of fo.ee in breaking up meeting 
of the workers by the ultra-leftist sectarian group in Bombay. Bombay for the 
past few months has been the scene of the disturbances. Lathis and Btones have 
been used to create confusion in the meetings of the workers and as a result it is 
impossible to build up any resistance to the offensive of wage-cut and retrenchment 
The confusion created u the meetings of the workers has been invariably taken 
advantage of by the police to disperse them. It is very unfortunate that this is 
preventing the growth of the movement. The Indian Trade Union movement on 
account of the agricultural backwardness of our proletariat was started by intellec- 
tuals and to-day needs their help and guidance. But the workers have to distin* 
guieh between genuine workers and those who are masquearading as trade unionists. 
The intellectual who identifies himself without class is one of us, but the one who 
comes to use our movement for his own purpose is an enemy who has to be 
carefully isolated and eliminated from the Trade Union Movement. 

The third obstacle in the growth of the Trade Union movement is the repre- 
ssion by the Government. Repression has played havoc in our movement during the 
last few years. No sooner the workers have made attempts to unite and reorganise 
than the heavy hand of repression has swooped down on them and snatched away 
their leadership. 

Besides the elastic sections of the I. P. C. the Government has to-day armed 
itself with fresh powers to crush the Trade Union Movement. They have consoli- 
dated the ordinances into legislative enactments and to-day they threaten to apply 
them to the Trade Union Movement. 

The working class must now wake up to this fact. Its very existence demands 
a ceaseless struggle. Its life iB threatened by wage-out and unemployment, its 
efforts to organise are crushed, its leaders arrested and imprisoned, its meetings 
prevented by the orders of Magistrates. The first step to resist oppression 
of the working class is to make every worker conscious of the fact that there is a 
system which is oppressing him and make him realise the need of a radical change* 
Ihe first condition for the development of resistance to repression is the political 
consciousness of the workers. ■ 

Political consciousness has to develop in the day-to-day struggle of the worxere, 
when they come in conflict with the machinery of the State. The Trade Union 
movement welcomes all efforts for the political organisations of the workers. Boca 
parties of workers like the Working Class Party of Bombay should grow onto- 
the straggle of the workers in order to educate them and lead them ui their 
tical straggle for elementary rights*. Workers throughout the country feel 
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necessity of giving expression to their political demands and aspirations, and 
attempts to organise labour parties are an indication of it. The A. I. T. U. 0. 
will provide a platform for workers’ parties and support their struggle from the 
working class point of view. 

Besides the struggle for elementary political rights, the working class has its 
own objective programme. Its historical mission is the overthrow of capitalism and 
the socialisation of the means of production, distribution and excnange. This 
mission can be successfully performed by the working class only if it develops 
its own organisational strength and utilises all progressive historical forces which 
will help it with a supply of energy and mass support. Up to now, the Proletariat 
has not participated as an independent factor in the national struggle. Its struggle 
for economic demands has been a ferment to the national movement, but to claim 
leadership of the struggle it will have to appear as a dominant faotor in the 
national struggle under the leadership of its own party. 

Pt. Nehru’s Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru , speaking at the All-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that he was addressing the Congress after about four years. These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the Trade Union movement. 
A great struggle of freedom had been carried on and was still being carried on. 
The Trade Union movement has been split up into various parts and he was not 
yet clear as to what each part stood for. During his period in prison he had been 
unable to follow the various developments in the labour world. He had tried to 
find out some facts recently but was still not in a position to know the exact 
situation. While he deplored the lack of unity ho felt that to some extent it was 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side there should be reformists 
and constitutionalists, and on the other "revolutionary elements that wanted a radi- 
cal change in the social and political structure. Much the same thing was happen- 
ing in the National movement. 

The present position of Labour in India was deplorable. There was tremendous 
unemployment and the wages were cut down and the living standard was reduced. 
Labour only met these attacks by presenting a united front. World conditions 
were such that mere crumbs would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table 
to the labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was less and less 
to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for labour was to fight for a radical change 
which would give power. The labour method of fight was organisation and strike. 
Many petty strikes were taking place all over the country because of the attempts 
to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound to fail. If they wanted them 
to succeed there should be co-ordination and organisation resulting when time 
came in a general strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of the wagcB. As 
a matter of fact the labour problem and the national problem were both coming 
nearer to each other and had to face the ultimate issue — that is to say, the removal 
of British imperialism from India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring 
relief to the masses. He hoped, therefore, that there would fbe an increasing 
amount of co-operation between the two great movements. The National (movement 
could not of course drop its national character and become a purely labour move- 
ment. Nor could the labour movement become just a part of the national move- 
ment because it represented technically the class conscious workers who were the 
most revolutionary elements in the population. But there was no reason why the 
two could not co-operate wherever possible. 

Some people said that after years of struggle onr condition was worse than it 
was before. That was always so when a fight took place about fundamental 
matters. To-day imperialism and capitalism all over the world were fighting in the 
last ditch a battle to preserve themselves and it was up to labour to organise and 
strengthen themselves and put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did so 
and at the same time co-operated with the National movement and influenced it, 
he had no donbt that victory would come to them and not only would thereby 
bring political freedom in India but social freedom also. 

Second Day — C&wnpore — 25th. December 1933 

The feeling* of the audience in the second open session of the All-India Trade 
UnionCsgress ran very high when some of the speakers condemned Mahatma 
Qandhi and the Indian National Congress. As the audience consisted of a very 
58 
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large number of Congressmen they protested against it to the president. These 

S rotests went unheeded and the andienee rose to their feet amidst shouts of 
(ahatma Gandhi ki jai and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ki jai, The president then 
agreed to allow Prof. Bhibanial, a leading Congressman, to have his say and 
stopped the Trade Union Congress speakers from indulging in abase. So the lead- 
ing Congressmen on the dais brought the feelings under control. 

The session opened at 5 p* m. when three important resolutions were passed. 
The first called upon the cotton textile workers throughout India to launch a 
general strike for the defence of their wages and other conditions of life with a 
view to resist the offensive launched by capitalists against them and called upon 
all existing unions to meet before the end of January at Bombay to determine 
measures of action. The presidents of the provincial committees were also aBked 
to create new textile unions where they did not exist. 

The second resolution condemned the White Paper and defined the baBic prin- 
ciples of a free Indian State. The third called upon the workers and peasants of 
the country to carry on an intensive agitation all over the country against all 
forms of imperio-capitalist exploitation on the basiB of the immediate demands 
which were defined at length. Eight other resolutions moved from the chair were 
also adopted. 

The most important resolution after four hours’ discussion was that 
it was necessary in the political interests of the workers and peasants 
of India to form a political party of the workers and peasants on the 
platform of the fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Congress in 
order to give them a correct lead in the political struggle of the country 
towards its goal of freedom. A sub-committee of Messrs. Sen Jhabwala, Khedgikar, 
Buikar. Ghanekar, Pramanic, Bajani Mukerji, Harihar Nath Snastri and Dr. Muker- 
ji was appointed to draft the constitution of such a party to be submitted to the 
executive committee of the Congress at its next meeting. 

The Congress, also, resolved to start its weekly or fortnightly journal and a 
committee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Mr. Bari ffaranath Sastri was elected president of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress for 1934. 

Messrs. Abdul Majid, Viswanath Mukerji, Charu Banerji, S. H. Jhabwala, S. B. 
Sen, Buikar and Sabhapati were elected vice-president, Mr. Shivanath Banerji, 
general secretary, Messrs. Jaggam, Pushkarnath Bhatt, John Phatak, Sundarajam, 
secretaries, Messrs. Karnic, Bajani Mukerji, Baiaram Shastri and Mitra, organizing 
secretaries, and Mr. Jahar Ganguli, treasurer, ior the ensuing year of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

Even at the afternoon session of the executive which was held in the delegates’ 
camp to avoid a disturbance, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and tho 
National Congress were severely criticised. The National Congress was called 
a bourgeois institution and not national serving only the capitalists’ interests, spe- 
cially benefiting the miilowners at the expense of the masses, creating a brown 
bureaucracy in place of the white and struggling for greater freedom for the 
bourgeoise. 


General Secbrtabys Statement 

Contradicting the Associated Press report regarding the incident which took 
place in the second day’s session of the All- India Trade Union Congress, Messrs. 
Karnic and Shivanath Banerji, outgoing and incoming general secretaries of the 
Congress, said in the course of a statement to the preBS that the report was most 
mischievous and misleading. They said what actually took place was that Mr. 
Jhabwala made certain remarks about Mahatma Gandhi in his speech which were 
taken exception to by Congressmen present in the pandal as visitors. This lea to 
a bit of argument between Congressmen and a few delegates. There were shorts ct 
Gandhi ki jai and Labour slogans. Quiet was restored in about 10 minutes ana 
Mr. Jhabwala resumed the speech. Later a Congressman was allowed to pe 
though he was not a delegate. The whole episode ended wlfc * 10, f l t holirg 

of the peace. The report of the ‘Pioneer’ that pandemonium prevail^ for tw ^ - 

and fists, lathis and bamboo sticks were freely used and many received inj 
was absolutely baseless. 



THE U. P. LABOUR CONFERENCE 

The first Conference of the U. P. Labour Party came off on the 2nd. July 1933 
at Cawnpore. Messages of strong sympathy and full support were received from 
several gentlemen in labonr. Fraternal delegates attended from Bengal, Punjab 
and Bombay. 

In the open session which was held in the parade ground, Maulana Basrat 
Mohani , welcoming the delegates, emphasised his political standpoint in life which 
was to support the mass movements and their demands. The Maulana criticised 
the policy of the nationalists in trying to monopolize power and influence in the 
interests of a minority of capitalists and landlords. The Maulana was equally 
unequivocal in his criticism of the communal organisations, especially their recent 
attempts at sabotaging labour movement by organising labour on communal lines. 
He congratulated the enthusiasm and sincerity of those young workers who had 
silently worked towards the organisation of the U. P. Labour Conference and the 
formation of the U. P. Labour Party. He promised every help aud support to the 
movement. 

Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was proposed to the chair by Mr. Ram Saran Johri 
of Muttrft and seconded by Mr. Mohindra Nath of Moradabad. 

In the course of his presidential address Dr. Mohammad Ashraf said # 

Contemporaneously with the Congress movement the Labour movement in India 
has been developing at a tremendous speed along with the intensified drive against 
the working class. Since 1929 according to Government reports there has been 
upwards of 500 trade disputes in India. The workers reacted to the post-war crisis 
by a wave of spontaneous strides all over India. Though the workers showed 
great solidarity, conscious leadership and proper organization were lacking. These 
alone can enable them to achieve their two-fold historic task — the task of national 
liberation and the task of their class emancipation. The need of the day, however, 
led to the formation of trade unions which became increasingly class-conscious and 
militant. The growing political orientation of the labour movement towards 
Socialism between 1921 and 1929 met with two major offensives from the camp 
of reaction. The labour movement, however, has survived these ofiensives and is 
daily gaining in strength and solidarity. 

The need of the hour is to organize il) the labour forces. (2) the agrarian forces 
and (3) the forces of the impoverished members of the middle class under one 
leadership with concrete formulation of the objective and the method. 

The White Papeb 

A critical analysis of the White Paper and of the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee now in progress conclusively show the reactionary nature of the 
proposals for the future constitution of India. The real power at the centre is nil, 
while the provision for bicameral legislatures in some provinces is calculated to 
perpetuate the class domination of the landlords. The inclusion in the Federal 
Assembly of a large number of nominees of the rulers of Indian States will perpetually 
ensure tie servility of the Assembly to the demands of White Hall and therefore to 
the British bourgeoisie. The numerous ‘safeguards' are designed tto retain power 
in the hands of the British capitalists in alliance with the feudal elements in India. 
From the standpoint of the toiling masses of India the White Paper is worse than 
an evil. The Labour party cannot remain indifferent to the roming constitutional 
provisions. Under the new constitution, therefore, the party will have to vigilantly 
guard the interest of the workers and peasants. 

Communal Awabd 

The Communal Award of the British Government, the claims of the communal 
leaders and the Hariian movement have objectively the same effect of artificially 
dividing the- exploited masses among the warring factions. This represents the com- 
bined drive only from three different angles — againBt the class soliditary of the 
workers and peasants. 
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. It is, therefore, the immediate task of the Labour party to fight vigorously this 
virus of communaiism as the subtlest form of attack againBt the class interests of 
the workers and peasants. 

The basic policy of the Labour party must therefore be to infuse political cons- 
ciousness into the masses. 


Second Day 9 * Proceedings 

The delegates to the U. P. Labour Conference along with representatives from 
fraternal organisations in other provinces spent the whole morning in discussing 
the details of the proposed draft of constitution for the U. P. Labour Party. They 
agreed unanimously as to the objects and other details of the party programme. 

In the afternoon, the executive committee of the conference (elected from amongst 
the delegates and composed of 20 members) met to discuss the plan of organisation. 
Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was elected as president of the executive committee. Messrs 
B. N. Sanyal and R. 8. Tiwari as vice-presidents, Mr. Mohindra Nath as general 
secretary, Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq, a leading merchant of Cawnpore, as treasurer. 
It was decided to establish the provincial office in Moradabad for the present. 

Open Session 

The second open session of the U. P. Labour Conference met at the parade 
grounds in the evening. The president announced the messages received, including a 
message from two peasants of Bijnor and one from a worker of Moradabad. Mr. 
N. Dutta Mazumdar, bar-at-law, the representative of the Bengal Labour Party, 
then spoke emphasizing the legitimate methods. Mr. Mazumdar emphasized that 
the Labour Party wanted peace and insisted on the right of organizing the peasants 
and workers to prepare them to take full advantage of the next constitutional era. 
A manifesto outlining the basic policy of the Bengal Labour Party was presented 
by Mr. Mazumdar and circulated in the conference. 

Maulana Ha&rat Mohani explained the speech of Mr. Mazumder in Urdu and 
completely endorsed his views on behalf of the U. P. Labour Party. 

Resolutions 

The business proceedings of the Conference began with three resolutions moved 
from the chair and passed by the audience, the first appreciating the services of tbe 
late Pandit GaneBh bhankar vidyarthi of Cawnpore in the cause of labour ; the 
second recording the sympathy of the conference with the distressed peasantry and 
workers in flooded area and condemning the indifference of the local Government 
towards permanent remedial measures. The last resolution demanded the release of 
all political prisoners irrespective of the nature of their convictions, in view of the 
inauguration of the new constitution and the quashing of Meerut sentences and 
protested against the deputation of political prisoners to Andamans. 

Borne very important resolutions framed by the subjects committee of tne 
Conference and explaining the attitude of the Conference towards various contem- 
porary political questions were placed before the open session and passed by tne 
assembly unanimously. 



THE CENSUS OF INDIA 1931 


The census of India taken in February 1931 is treated as a whole in the report 
of the Census Commissioner (Dr. J. H. Hutton) published in September 1933. 

The volume, extracts from which are given below, consists of five parts ; (1) Dr. 
Hutton’s report (together with that of the actuary, Mr. L. S. Vaidynathan) : (2) the 
statistical tables for India ; (3) a collection of papers of ethnological interest : (4) 
the social and linguistic maps for India— the Provinces bound separately ; and (5) 
an administrative report, the two latter volumes being intended primarily for depart- 
mental use. 

The table below shows the area covered by the census 


Year 

Sq. miles 

Increase 

1881 

1,382,624 


1891 

1,560,160 

177,536 

1901 

1,766,597 

206,437 

1911 

1,802,657 

36,169 

1921 

1,805.332 

2,673 

1931 

1,808,679 

3,347 


The area covered by the census is approximately identical with that covered by 
the census of 1921 and differs little from the area of previous occasions from 1881 
onwards. 2,308 sq. miles containing some 34,000 inhabitants have been added in Bur- 
ma and in the north-east of Assam, while on the other hand, six sq. miles have 
been lost to Nepal. The statistics, therefore, cover the whole empire of India with 
Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) 
as well aB Aden and Perim Island, but not the Kuria Muria Islands and Bokotra, 
which is part of the Aden Protectorate, administered from Aden on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, and not part of British India. The statistics and the tables do not 
cover those parts of the peninsula which are not parts of the British Empire, that 
is to say, Afghanistan Nepal, Bhutan and the French and Portuguese possessions. 

Area in sq. miles. Population 1931. Percentage of I 

Afghanistan 250.000 7.000.000 

Bhutan 20.000 230.000 

Nepal 54.000 5.600.000 

French India 196 286.410 + 6.24 

Portuguese India 1.461 579,969 + 5.79 

Babel of Tongues 

The number of languages as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India and exclusive of dialects, is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may 
be less numerous, but cartes, customs ana sects must be no less diverse and the 
flame applies to social political and economic conditions. The peoples covered by the 
report present every aspect from that of the latest phase of Western civilization to 
that of the moBt primitive tribe which, like the Andamanese or like the Kadar or 
Urahs of southern India, still exist by bunting and collecting forest produce with* 
out ever apparently having reached the stage of agriculture at all. 

. The total area by the census amounts to 1,800,000 sq. miles and the population 
inhabiting it to 353,000,000 giving a density for the whole area of 195 persons per 
flq. mile. This density, however, is a very variable factor appearing at the lowest 
aB 6.5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density of Buluchistan, Obagai District 
which has only one person to the square mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 
persons per sq. mile in the most thickly populated parts of the south west coast, 
the genera! density of Cochin State, including both the thickly populated coast lands 
and the almost uninhabited highlands, being 814.2 persons per sq. mile and reaching 
? one village the amazing maximum found in any purely rural population of over 
0,000 persons to the sq. mile. 
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There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, since the 
Dacca Division has a mean density of 935 persons for a population or 13,864 104 
and reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang thana and a mean 
density of 2,413 for Munsbiganj Sub-Division which has an area of 294 sq. miles 
Of the total population 256859,787 represents the population of British India nroner* 
the area of which is 862,679 sq, miles, and 81,310,845 that of the States with an area 
of 712,508 sq. miles. ” 


Total Population 

British India, with Burma, has a population of 271,526.933, and the proportion 
of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when Burma is included 
On the other hand, if she be excluded, it is 24 to 76. The density of the popula- 
tion varies largely according to the rainfall and in the densest areas— Cochin, of 
eastern Bengal, the north-east of the United Provinces and of Bihar, the rainfall 
is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large tracts of hills 
and forest reduce the population in proportion to the area, and in southern Burma 
where there ia considerable room for the increase of population and where also 
there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India’s present population 
and area may be compared England and Wales, with an area of over 58,000 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persons per sq, 
mile; or Europe as a whole-area 3,750,000 sq. miles, population 475,000,000, mean 
density 127 persons per sq. mile ; with America— area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 
123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41 ; or with China, the area of which, including 
Tibet, Mongolia. Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria is estimated at 41 million sq. 
miles and the population of which according to latest estimate is 342,000,000 giving 
a density of 80*5 persons per sq. mile though in the fertile areas it is of course 
much heavier than this. A more useful comparison, it is stated, should be with 

China proper, having an area of about 1 million sq. miles and a general density 

of probably 200 to 220 persons per sq. mile. 

The total population of the world is now estimated at about 1,850,000,000 and 
the population of India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. 

The actual increase since 1921 is 33,895 298—10.6 per cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per cent on the population of India fifty years ago and an 
increase of 12 persons per sq. mile in 50 years during which time the increase in 
area has been principally, if not entirely, confined to comparatively thinly populated 
areas, and amounts to 426,055 sq. miles. These figures may be compared with an 
increase in England and Wales since last census of only 5.4 per cent, but of 53.8 
per cent., in the last 50 years, with an increase in the United StateB of 16 per cent, 

since the last census, with an increase of nealy 18 per cent in Ceylon and with au 

increase in Java of 20 per cent since the last census and of as much as 26 per 
cent in the outer islands of the Netherlands India. 


Indian States 

As regards the Indian States, the greatest increase has been in Bikaner (41,9 per 
cent) largely due to the increase of irrigation from outside. One of the next 
highest increases is that of Travancore in which the density was already among 
the highest in India. An increase in Hyderabad State is partly to be attributed 
to an increase of efficiency in the taking of the census. 

How high a population can be supported by agriculture when conditions are 
favourable is shown by Cochin with areas here and there carrying over * 
in one rural unit actully 4,090 persons to the sq. mile on land producing rice , 
cocoanuts. In such areas, e. g„ Cochin and Travancore, the increase m i the pop 
tion has been higher than in the sparsely populated areas like Balttchi , . 
Jaisalmer State where there is no extension of irrigations, though there wouiu 
appear to be more scope for an extension of cultivation. very 

Immigration, when India is taken as a whole, influences the WP. . j^l 
little. 730,562 persons were boro outside India as aggnst ^ 603,526 
without taking Jcou.it, in either case, of persons born faftw* * fTffie 
possessions. The increase is almost entirely in persons horii ^ut 

countries. Against this there must bo set oflf on tf^ecade under 

1,000,000 persons who are estimated as having emigrated during | ^tuations 
review. Migration, however, is of more [importance i as **fa**^ migrations into 
of populations varying in British India from 1,244£49 (net) immi 
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Awum to 15636 (net) immigration into the North-West Frontier Province. 
Migration aa between British India and the States has tended in the 
past to be from latter to the fomer but daring the last decade this position 
nas been reversed and the trend of migration on the whole is from British 
India to the States, where the density is generally lower. Bikaner, where the 
immigrants total 161,303, i. e., 58 per cent of its increase in population, is a striking 
instance. The greater number or its Ummigrants (about 54 per cent) came from 
British India, and while the natural increase of the population of Bikaner State 
plus the normal immigration as recorded in 1921 would have resulted in a 
general increase of 28 per cent, and thereby brought, the population back to the 
1891 level merely, the increase at this census is much in excess of that amount, 
and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension of irrigation. 

High Birth Bate 


In India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than in Europe largely on 
account of the universality of marriage, the Parsis being perhaps the only Indian 
community in which late marriage and small families are the rule instead of the 
exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than in most of other com- 
munities probably to some extent on aocount of the geueral disapproval of widow 
remarriage, and to some extent on that of the greater prevalance of immature 
maternity. 

On the other hand, the high birth-rate of India is largely discounted by a high 
death rate, particularly among infants as also apparently among women at child- 
birth. Here social factors have to be reckoned with, the custom of ‘purdah’ per- 
haps exercising its worst effect among the poorer class of Muslims who appear to 
be more rigid in its observance than the corresponding class of Hindus. This 
effect is particularly noticeable in crowded urban areas, in which the space avail- 
able to a woman in ‘purdah’ and poor circumstances is so Bmall as seriously affect 
her health. 

In the matter of epidemics and of deaths from famine or want, the decade has 
been particularly favourable to an increase in population. It is true that the 
influenza epidemic at the end of the previous decade is believed to have fallen most 
severely on the most reproductive ages and should therefore have had a much more 
lasting effect than the reduction caused by famine which takes the oldest and the 
youngest first. There has, however, been no serious famine in the uecade under 
review, and every year sees improved methods of fighting such epidemics as cholera, 
plague or ‘kala-azar.’ 


Assam Conditions 

Assam, with a present population of about 9,250,000 shows an increase since 
1921 of 13.7 per cent. The decade from the point of view of public health has 
been “the best in the history of Assam,” and the tea industry which is, of course, 
the main industry of the province beyond ordinary agriculture, was on the whole, 
in a flourishing condition, starting the decade with a recovery from the depression 
of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 ana 1925 and remaining prosperous until the end of 
1927. when the present depresion began to be felt as a result of foreign competi- 
tion and over-production. The increase in population, in spite of being the highest 
recorded in Assam, has been mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase 
by immigration which only formed 10 per cent of the total. The general economic 
condition of the cultivator does not seem to have deteriorated up to 1929 in spite 
of a general tendency to decay on the part of the cottage industries 
and up to that year, the price of agricultural produce had increased and expendi- 
ture on luxuries increasea likewise. The standard of living had gone up, and so 
also apparently had ^expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies. This had in- 
volved increased indebtedness and “the average agriculturist has not learned the 
importance of saving.” 

The increase in population has extended to the whole Province, hills and plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the roost densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration. The area of the province baa been 
slightly extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
only accounted for 1.25 per cent of the increase. The area of Asssam is 87334 
•qoare miles and its population is 9,247,857 having a mean density of 137 to the 
nQOAre mile. The density, however, is very variable. In the Surma Valley the 
tfmity is 438 per square mile, and naturally the increase in population has been 
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least in Util area. In the Brahmapntra valley it is 171, and it is in this area that 
immigration is .most active ; in the hills which, generally speaking, afford a scantv 
subsistence to scattered villages, the density is only 39. J 

Pbolific Breeders 


The population is of a very mixed character. In the Brahmaputra the indige- 
nous population consists of Ifbdo and Shan tribes mostly Hinduized. and with an 
aristrocracy of caste Hindus ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small 
Muslim population settled in the 17th century, completely indentified with the coun- 
try and the people of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent 
immigrants consist either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras 
Agency Tracts, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take up land and 
settle down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Mymensingh District 
in Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the valley 
and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and industrious cultiva- 
tors but untruly and uncomfortable neighbours, thess immigrants threaten to swamp 
entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in the course of two or three decades to 
change the whole nature, language and religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
assimilate it to the Muslim areas of Sylhet, where the population is not Assamese 
but essentially Bengali, whether Muslim or Hindu. 

In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of Kachar, the last 
Btrongbold of the Kachari Kings and once completely Kachari in character, has 
become a Bengali colony entirely submerging the indigenous Kachari, who has 
retained his whole tribal nationality only in the North Cachar Hills. There, as in 
the rest of the Hill districts, the indigenous tribes still hold their own, resentful 
of the intrusion of the plainsmen, whether Bengali or Assamese, and maintaining 
their own languages and distinctive cultures aud racially belonging for the most 
part to Burma rather than to India, 

The mean density of Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than 
Tibet with 4 and about the same as Newfoundland exclusive of Labrador ; but this 
density falls in the Ohagai district to 1 person per square mile. The decade started 
with a period of famine resulting from the drought of 1920-21 and although the 
years 1923-24 were good, the later years were afflicted by locusts and the decade as 
a whole was below the usual level of prosperity. 

As a result of famine and scarcity and of the damage done by the invading sands 
of the Chagai deserts which bury and lay waste the cultivated areaB to the south 
and east of them and choke both sources and channels of irrigation, the Province 
lost some thousands of its scanty indigenous population by migration. 

The population increased by 69,000 of which 39,500 represents a natural increase, 
but the phenomenal increase of 45.5 per cent, in the Tribal Areas is not entirely 
beyond suspicion, and if the natural population of Baluchistan be alone consi- 
dered, the 1911 figure has not yet been recovered. 

Population in Bengal 


Bengal, ninth of the Provinces of India in area, is first in respect of population. 
The British districts cover 77,521 sq. miles, exclusive of large surfaces of river and 
estuary, and the Bengal States 5,434. To these, for census purposes, was added 
Sikkim State, another 2,818 sq, miles. Thirty sq. miles have been added since 1921 
from Bihar and OrisBa but changes in calculation of area have increased the size 
by an additional 678 sq. miles. ^ J _ 

The total population returned is 51,087,338 for Bengal (of which 50,114,002 were 
in British and 973,336 in State territory) and 109,808 for Sikkim, the population of 
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Howrah district to 43 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but T,v far the grater part 
of the Province has a density of over 500 to the sq. mile, ana if smaller nniw are 
taken, a much higher rural density is found in many places, Dacca Division navi g 
a mean density of 935. Munshiganj sub-division of 2,413, and Lohajang thana o 

^^Th^rate of increase of population has been 7.3 per cent since 1921 and that of 

ft State is one of the few in India that shows a decreas e; J 
, 0*27 per cent, is entirely Hindu (-4.76 per cent.) and is attributed to 


Sikkim 34*4 per cent. 

Gooch Behar ‘ 
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the expansion of settled cultivation by Muslims which has the eftect of driving the 
Hinduised tribes, Koch, Mech, Poliya, etc. into the foot-hills of eastwards into Assam, 
a process observed likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It also suggested that 
this decrease is partly due to the changes in social custom, such as the abandonment 
of widow re-marriage as part of a campaign of social elevation and to changes in 
environment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations. 

Tripura State on the other hand, with only 03 persons to the sq. mile, has 
experienced an increase of 25.6 per cent, and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill 
Tracts one of 22.9 per cent. 

Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint are described as having 
“not entirely unsatisfactory”. Harvest have been generally good and prices high until 
1929, though there have been severe floods in three years, some cyclones and an 
earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level was of little benefit 
to middle class families with fixed incomes, and it was the skilled workman who 
reaped the most benefit. 

In industry, cotton mills have been prosperous throughout, and just until 1929; 
tea was prosperous till 1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. 

Throughout Bengal, there seems to have been a general rise in the standard of 
living, not shown in an improved or more expensive diet, though it is reported that 
the need for a better balanced dietary is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cul- 
tivator is found to improve and gain weight on prison fare, but in minor amenities, 
such as umbrellas and shoes, Bhirts and coats “now worn by thousands who would 
never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago,” while the hurricane lantern is 
almost universally displacing the indigenous oil lamp. 

In an examination of the population question, the Census superintendent reaches 
the conclusion that Bengal might have a population of some 53,000,000 in 1941. and 
that the maximum population will be from 63 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu 
population' has passed the point at which the rate of increase accelerates in succes- 
sive decades ana is approaching a stationary population, whereas the Muslim popu- 
lation has not yet progressed so far along its present cycle of growth but will ulti- 
mately be to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal could support at the present 
standard of living nearly double its present population. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bihar and Orissa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an area of 
111,702 sq miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile of which 28,648 sq. miles 
consist of Feudatory States which contain more than millions of the population. 
The increase of the Province haB been 11.5 per cent since 1931. The population 
fails naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative divi- 
sions, that is, into Bihar (exclusive of the Santal Pargnnas), the Chota Nagpur plateau 
together with the Santal Parganas and the Feudatory States, and Orissa proper. 
The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is as high as 
969 persons per sq. mile in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, with a density of 1073 
if calculated on cultivatable area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory State of ltaira* 
khol. In previous decades the number of emigrants has very greatly exceeded the 
number of immigrants. This excess has been considerably reduced during the past 
ten years. 

But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States 
there has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been 
similarly reduced during the past decade. The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased bv about 73 
per cent and from cholera by about 30 per ceut. At the same time, though the 
birth rate has fallen from 41 per mile to 1 36.5, the survival rate has more than 
doubled. 

Bombay in 1921 included the area which in 1931, was enumerated as the Western 
India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced to 151,593 

S nare miles (excluaiog Aden), having a population of 26,347,519 and a mean density 
174. Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than any Province except 
Burm a and Madras. It comprises not only the British districts of the Bombay 
Presidency proper but the Bombay States and Agencies and Sind. 

Bombay City 

. In Bombay City itself, the population has actually fallen "since 1921, partly pro* 
Daoly because the economic depression which has set in by the census of 1931 had 
S3 
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driven back to their homes the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay to 
work daring the cold weather and partly owing to suburban expansion, but every 
other nnit in the confines of the Presidency proper has increased In population 
daring the decade and the general rate of increase, 13.7 per cent, is well above that 
of India as a whole. In the case of the cities the increase was probably greater than 
that actually shown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases co-operate 
whole-heartedly, while some Were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Zaira, Villeparle 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration was probably defective, and at Ahmedabad 
it was made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of the city. 

The Bombay States and. even more, Sind have increased at a higher rate than the 

S rovince as a whole though Sind has been visited by disastrous floods and in 1929- 
3 revenue to the extent of Rs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damn™ 
by locusts. g 

In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891, no district has suffered from a 
single very bad season during the whole period under review. 

Bubma 


Though only eight in order of population figures, Burma is by far the largest of 
the Provinces of the Indian Empire, having an area of 261,610 square miles of which 
233,492 were covered by the census operations of 1931. The population census is 
14,o67 t 146 having increased by 11 per cent Bince 1921, part of which increase as neat 
as can be estimated 320,000 persons, is due to immigration from India. 

Ths immigration of Yunnanese during the decade has been considerable and has 
added about 10,000 to the population of the Northern Shan States while Indians 
largely Gurkhas from Nepal have added another 11,000 to the Northern and 5,000 to 
the Southern Shan States. In the Salween division the population of the Karenni 
States decreased and the increase in the rest of that division was largely due to the 
mines in Salween District. The Chin division has increased not only by the natural 
growth during a prosperous decade but by the inclusion of previously unadminis- 
tered country on the Assam border. The Central Provinces and Berar area 
totalling 131,095 square miles, include not only the British districts, 82,153 
square miles, and the fiteen States of the Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, 
but the four districts of Berar, 17,767, which are leased in perpetuity from II. E. £1. 
the Nizam. The total area of the Province according to the last revision is 
133,050 square miles. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean density of 
137 per square mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low in the 

20.000 square miles still covered by forest. The highest density is that of the 
Kotghora Tahsil which has 492 persons to the square mile, and the lowest that of 
the Ahiri Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics have been responsible 
for exceptional fluctuations in the past, and the Central Provinces more 
than any other are marked by recurring alternations between good and bad years. 

On the whole the intervening prosperity more than balanced the depression at 
either end of the decade. The net area cropped increased .from 23,585,215 acres to 
25,364,376 ; the addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 

100.000 acres of irrigated land ; 1,000 miles of metalled road were added to the 

existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, and 300 miles of railway. It is 
significant of the connection between prosperity and population that the growth of 
the latter was very small in the north of the Province which suffered three very 
bad years at the end of the decade. Elsewhere, as in other Provinces, the highest 
xate of increase was in the most thinly populated areas. . 

The infant mortality rate appears to be higher iu the Centra! Provinces than m 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at tnia 
census has been 12.6 per cent for the Provinces. 


t Decrease nar Coorg 

Coorg, smallest after Delhi of the Provinces of India, is the only one which 
showed a decrease of population at the census of 1931. Its area is 1,593 square 
miles (of which 519 are occupied by Reserved Forest) with a P°P u J? fcl0 ^L 
163.327-511 less than in 1921. and a density of 103 persons per sq. mile, ibo 
decrease in population is probably greater than the figures indicate since tnwa 
been a decrease of about 5.000 persons in the natural population most wn 


balanced by an increase in immigrants more apparent than real, since it 
mostly of labourers who leave the Province for their homes in .March. In lx 
most have already gone when the census was taken but w 1931 the census m 
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earlier before the exodus had started. The vital statistics showed an excess In 
deaths over births of 14,000 thongh it is stated of the average individual in Ooorg 
that his desire “appears to be to have as many children as possible irrespective of 
his economic position”. Urban population has increased ana a general increase in 
the number of occupied houses points to the gradual dissolution ox the joint family 
system prevalent in Coorg. 

Delhi 

Delhi the smallest and most recently constituted of the Provinces of India is 
primarily an urban unit and the total area of the Province is only 573 sq. miles, 
but the population is 636,246 persons (722 females per l t 000 males) with a mean 
density of 1,110 persons per sq. mile. This density varieB from 58,273 persons per 
sq. mue in Old Delhi municipality to 372 in the rural area, where the increase 
during the decade has been only 3 per cent, as compared with 30.3 per cent for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is due to the abnormal growth of a 
newly established Capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since the 
grosB balance of migration in Delhi's favour is 189,594 persons, of which the Census 
Superintendent regards 1 11,775 as the actual net increase by immigration during the 
decade since 1921. This growth in population has outstripped the rapid building of 
houses and in the urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 410 in 
1921 to 454 in 1931. The censured population of the urban areas however (447,442 J 
probably falls to about 330,000 in the hot weather, which is likely to be no more 
and possibly even less than its permanent population at the height of its importance 
in the reigu of Shah Jahan. 


Where Madras Leads 

Madras, covering 142,272 sq. miles and populated by 46,740,107 persons, is second 
among the major provinces in area, third in population aud fifth in density (329) 
but in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces the 
higher population figures of which is fast over-hauling. Its rate of increase for the 
decade was 10.4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the whole 
Indian Empire. 

The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of reference since this Province is the 
only one whose registration of birth and death approaches anything like a satis- 
factory standard. Even so, in 1930, Borne 62,000 unregistered births and 20,000 un- 
registered deaths were detected by inspecting officers in the Presidency. In some 
parts of Madras emigration takes place on a large scale to Assam, Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya the annual loss being some 13,000 and though the decline in the . plan- 
ting industry has resulted in large number of returns, these had not had their full 
effect by the time the census took place even from Burma. 

As in the accuracy of her vital statistics, Madras is ahead of other Provinces in 
the matter of birth control. 

The external boundaries have not altered. Internally there have been some chan- 
ges between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption in the 
three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract inhabited by 
Khonds Bawaras and similar hill tribes ana quite alien to the plains districts which 
have absorbed it. The mean density is 329 but density varies greatly in differ- 
ent areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency tracts and 471 on 
the west coast, though one district, the plains of Godavari East, on the Coromandel 
Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself with 610. There is a greater ten- 
dency to city life in Madras than in any major Province but Bombay, but the towns are 
far less industrial in character than that of the latter Province. Nevertheless, signs of 
industrial development are appearing and cotton mills are springing up at small 
country centres supplied by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus Pollachi, 
a small town in Coimbatore dirtrict, had six miles in 1921 but 30 in 1931. Cheap 
power from water is a possibility and the use of electricity is steadily advancing 
in popularity, ae the decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lampa 
adopt electric lighting and fans. The standard of living is rising and in ten years 
the villager has “become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formerly 
were rather uniooked for luxuries. The great advance m communications # which 
the motor bus and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening 
horixons.” 
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Frontier Province 

The North-West Frontier Province has an area of 36,356 square miles with a 
population of 4,684,364 and a mean density of 129 per sq. mile bnt of this area 
22,838 sqnare miles constitute the Tran B-fron tier Agencies, of the population of 
which 2.212,837 is only estimated and not obtained by enumeration, making a total 
with those enumerated in trans-frontier posts ox 2,259,288 (density of 99) and 
leaving 2,425.076 persons in the five regularly administered districts with an area 
of 13,518 square miles and a mean density of 179, an area a little greater than 
that of Holland with a population a little less than that of Denmark. Since 1921 
the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has been added to the administered from the 
unadministered area and four sqnare miles have been transferred from Kohat 
District to the former. Otherwise there has been no territorial change. The den- 
sity of population in the administered areas exclusive of urban population varies 
according to the combined factor of rainfall and irrigable land, decreasing from 
North to South. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul River Canal reached its maximum area of irrigation 
in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929, 

Punjab 

The Punjab is the eighth Province in India in area, but with the Punjab States 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has an area 
of 136,964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only 
British Districts and the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit though treated in 
the same volume. Taken separately, British territory has a population of 23,580, 
852 with a density of 238 over 99,265 square mileB. The Punjab States Agency 
has an area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and a mean density 
of 138. The increase in the Punjab population during the last 40 years is well 
illustrated by the density of Lyallpur district which was 15 per square mile in 
1891 and is now 368. The last decade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 
The birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,191, sq, mileB of which 5,943 consti- 
tute the States of Rampur, Tehri-Garhwal and Benares. The total area is less 
than that of 1921 by 53 sq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewhere 
and 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The Province (British territory) is a litile 
smaller than the British Isles and has a slightly larger population, while the total 
population of the province is 49,614,833 with a mean density of 442. Though 
seventh of the provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty 
per cent earning inhabitants are actively engaged in agriculture. 

There has been a marked improvement in public health, particularly in the mat- 
ter of deaths from Plague, Cholera and Small- pox. The increase in population du- 
ring the decade has been greater in the States than in British territory but amounts 
over the whole province to 6*7 per cent, the density being gi cater in the east tnan 
in the west. In this connection, it is pointed out that the higher castes ®re predo- 
minant in the west of the province, ana the lower in the east, or in cases of castes 
uniformly distributed, the western branches are socially superior. Generally s P®*r 
ing, however, the population of the United Provinces like its language is more uni- 
form than that of most Provinces in India, 


Baroda State 

Baroda State occupies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and .Kathiawar, but it i* not a 
compact whole, consisting, of four major and several minor disconnected *£*•> 
a intfll nnnnloHmi rtf flf)7 And a mSAM dsilflltV of 299 pOr Sq* mile.. TO P P , 

natural increase is estimated 


compact wnole, consisting, of four major ana several nm* 
a total population of 2.443,007 and a mean density of 299 

lation has increased by 14.9 per cent since ML .The natu**. '^’ ^000 

at 8.4 per cent and the increase due to immigration was swollen by 2^ P« 
who migrated from villages in adjoining British territory for pwliucal otives f ^ 
nected with the non-co-operation movement Baroda is the sixto iarg« dut - 
Indian States though about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the * 0 ^^ 

the decade, nor were there any calamities claiming a serious toll of « permanent 

areas increased from 3,710,000 acres to 83.92C L00 and the number 01 
irrigation wells increased from 60,433 to 163,775. 
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Table Showing Number in Provinces 


The following table shows the nnmber of population in the provinces of India 
according to the censns report of 1933 



Area Sq. Mile 

Male 

Female 

Total 

India 

1,808,679 

181,828,923 

171,008,835 

352,837.778 

Aimere & Marwara 

2,711 

296,081 

264,211 

560,29a 

Andaman & Nicobar Isles 3,143 

19.702 

9.76i 

29,463 

Assam 

5.°H 

4,537.206 

4.085,045 

8,612,251 

Beluchistan 

54»**8 

270,004 

193.504 

463,508 

Bengal 

77 521 

26,041,698 

24,072,304 

50,114,002 

Behar & Orissa 

83.054 

18,794.138 

18,883,438 

37,677,576 

Bombay (including 
Aden) 

123.679 

n,535.903 

10,394.698 

21,930,601 

Burma 

233.492 

7, 490,601 

7,176.545 

14,667,146 

C. P. & Berar 

99,920 

7,761,818 

7.745,905 

15,507.723 

Coorg 

1.593 

90.575 

72,752 

163.327 

Delhi 

573 

369,497 

266,749 

636,246 

Madras 

143,277 

23,082,999 

23,657.108 

46,740,107 

N. W. F. P. 

13.518 

1,315,818 

12,880,310 

1,109,258 

2,425,076 

Punjab 

99,200 

10,700,342 

23,580,852 

U. P. 

106,248 

25,445,006 

22,963,757 

48,408,763 

Provinces 

1,096,171 

139,931.556 

131,595.377 

271,526,933 


Burma is the biggest province as regards area— 233,429 square miles. 

Bengal is the biggest province as regards population— 50,114,002. 

Central Provinces have the highest death rate— 335. 

Assam has the lowest death rate in India— 23.8. 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1.000, males— 1.25. 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 1.000 male— 831. 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men. Tho percentage of population 
aged 50 yeara and over is 11.3— the highest in India. 

The infant mortality rate is the lowest in Burma.— 23 per cent. 

The Jews have the largest number of children. The average number of children 
per family is 5.9. 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India,— 6.824 persons per 10.000 popu- 
lation follow this religion. 

Christians have the biggest families in India, the number of persons per family 
being 5. 

Bengal has the largest number of widows— 226 per 1000 of women. 

Burma has the largest number of insane— 88 per 1,00,000 population. 

Ajmer— Merwara has the largest number of blind persons— 386 per 100,000 
population. 

Burma has the largest number of literates— 368 per mile. 



IRRIGATION IN INDIA 1930-31 

The report on Irrigation in India daring the year 1930-31, which was issued 
by the Government of India from Simla on the 1st. July 1933, gives interesting 
details of irrigation operation in India during the year under review. 

The works completed were (1) improvement to the Kovvur-Manjair junction canal 
Godavari Delta system— estimate Rs. 154 lakhs ; (2) diversion of the Nalamada 
drain, Kistna Delta— estimate Rs. 1,018 lakhs ; (3) improvements to the Veeranam 
tank, Lower Coleroon anicut system— estimate Gs. 165 lakhs. 

The works in progress were chiefly those related to the Cauvery Mettur Project. 
The Government state, with reference to this project, that the preliminary head works 
have been completed, excavation for the main dam is practically finished, and 
about fifty-four per cent of the actual dam construction has deen done. 

The work on the high level sluice is now well advanced and good progress 
has been made in the construction of regulators, sluices, weirs, aqueducts and 
bridges. The expenditure on the project during the year amouted to aboat Bs. 103 
lakhs of rupees. 

The other works in progress were those relating to the Prolavaram Island pro- 
ject, the Basavamat Channel improvements, improvements to the Yenaraaddurru 
drain, the Kattalai north bank canal, and diversion of the upland drainage across 
the Oauvery Vennar regulator. 

Projects Under Consideration 

Projects under consideration were those relating to revision of the estimate for 
the Jogudi reservoir in the Ganjam District, preliminary report and estimate for 
the revised Tungabadra scheme, investigation of the new high level channel 
taking off from the Kistna anicut, proposals for a channel for carrying 
food supplies for storage purposes in connection with the Kaunampalli 
project ; proposals for extending irrigation in the Coimbatore district 
from the water of the Siruvani stream ; drainage improvements to the 
Shiyali Taluk in the Tanjore District and a diversion bank for the Coleroon ; the 
scheme for remodelling the sluices in the Cauvery ; investigation of the proposals 
connected with the Kattalai scheme in the Trichinopoly District and the scheme 
for the restoration of the old course of the Uyyakondam channel in the Tanjue 
Taluk. , 

The total area sown in the Madras Presidency during the year under review 
was 39,193,000 acres of which 75,73,000 were Government irrigated. The capital 
cost on the irrigated area amounted to Rs. 1,763 lakhs and the value of the crops 
raised over the area and at this cost was Rs. 2,233 lakhs. 

The mileage in canals and distributaries in operation during the period amounted 
to 13,414 miles under the various delta, anicut, channel, tank, canal, river, reservoir 
and other systems. 



Report of the Capitation Tribunal 

The report of the Capitation Tribunal along with the Government of India’s 
order and the Prime Minister’s announcement were published from Simla on the 
20th. December 1933. The report is accepted wherever the recommendations are 
unanimous and in cases of difference of opinion the majority opinion is adopted. The 
British Government have decided to recommend to the British Parliament that the 
amount of grant towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure be one and a half 
million pounds, this amount to include the separate subsidy of £130.000 per annum 
hitherto paid from the army funds towards the cost of transport of British troops to 
and from India. It is calculated that the practical effect of the contributions by the 
British Government would be to, relieve the Indian tax-payer of the cost of 
some ten British linfan try battalions. The total gain to India is estimated at £ 417,000 
per annum. The decision takes effect from April 1 of this year. 

Premier’s Statement in Commons 

The Prime Minister made the following announcement in the House of Oommoua 
on the 20th. December regarding the Capitation Bate Tribunal 

‘‘As the House is aware, an advisory tribunal under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Garran was set up last year to advise on questions arising out of the inci- 
dence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure with special reference to the char- 
ges made by the Wat Office and the Air Ministry for the cost of raising and 
training British troops for service in India known as the capitation charges, which 
had for so many years been a subject of controversy between the War Office and 
the Air Ministry and the Government of India. Two members of the tribunal, 
Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, were nominated by his Majesty’s Government and Sir 
Shadilal and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman by the Government of India. The tribunal 
reported in January last and their report has been under careful consideratiou of 
his Majesty's Government and the Government of India who have agreed to 
accept its recommendations and where the tribunal are not unanimous, to act on 
the majority recommendations. This involves acceptance by the Government of 
India of the capitation charges calculated in accordance with the tribunal's sugges- 
tion as legitimate charges on Indian revenues and payment to India of a grant 
from British revenues towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure. The Govern- 
ment have decided to recommend to the House that the amount of this grant be 
one and a half million sterling yearly. This amount is to include a separate sub- 
sidy of £130.000 yearly, hitherto paid from the army funds towards the cost of 
transport of British troops to and from India, the continuance of which was one 
of the matters referred to the tribunal. The Government trust that the action which 
they proposed to take on the recommendations of the tribunal will be accepted by 
all concerned as a satisfactory ending to a long standing controversy. I am glad 
to take this opportunity of expressing the Government’s appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the chairman and members of the tribunal. The report 
of the tribunal would be published as a White Paper. 

Foreword to the Report 

In the foreword to the Capitation Tribunal’s report the British Government 

say : 

, “The text of the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal published 
m the following pages differs in some respects from that actually submitted by the 
tribunal and considered by his Majesty's Government. In two places in the report 
signed by all members of the tribunal his Majesty’s Government have found it 
necessary for reasons of military policy to alter slightly the original wording but 
this has been done without in any way modifying the original significance. It has 
also not been fonnd possible to publish in extenao the notes by Sir Shadjlal and 
Sir Muhammad Sulaiman gon the question of Imperial Military contribution in 
view of the disenssion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy 
and foreign relatione. The brief snmmaries of these notes which have been suba- 
titnted are accepted by the two members concerned as conveying the purport of 
their respective notes/ 
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THE CAPITATION TRIBUNAL REPORT 

The Tribunal’s Report 


t SIMLA- 


The report of the Capitation Tribunal mean a total gain to India of £41.417009 
yearly. Tne orders take effect from April 1, 1933. ' 

The tribunal was appoined by his Majesty’s Government to consider certain ques- 
tions regarding the defence expenditure which are in dispute between the Govern- 
ment of India on the one hand and the War Office and the Air Ministry on the 
other. 


Questions at Issue * 

The terms of reference to the tribunal covered four main points : 

(a) Whether, and if so on what basis, capitation payments should continue 
namely, the contribution paid from the Indian revenues towards the expenses borne 
by the War Office and the Air Ministry in recruiting officers, soldiers and air men 
in England and training them for service in India. 

(b) India’s claim that a contribution should be made from Imperial revenues 
towards the military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

(c) The claim of the War Office and the Air Ministry that India should pay 
a direct contribution towards the cost of Imperial reserves. 

(d) Whether the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office to India 
should be continued. 


Capitation Payments by India 

As regards the capitation payments the tribunal found on the main question of 
principle that the cost of British colonization for the recruitment ana training 
should be apportioned between Great Britain and India proportionately to their 
respective establishments. On that basis two most important subsidiary principled 
for settlement were : (1) what should be fixed as the period of training for which 
the cost should be charged to India and (2) whether India should be allowed a 
rebate proportionate to the terms served by a soldier in the reserve. 

The recommendation of the tribunal was in effect midway between the claims of 
the War Office and the India Office in regard to the period of training and entirely 
in favour of India in the matter of rebate for reserve service. 

As regards the claim that imperial revenues should continue to contribute to- 
wards the cost of Indian defence many arguments were put forward on either side. 
The tribunal decided to recommend that a contribution should be made and a 
majority of them considered that the grounds in respect of which contribution 
should be made were the following two only : (a) that the armed forces of India 
constitute a force ready in emergency to take the field at once, which does not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire which is specially available for immediate use in 
the East and which has on occasions been so used : and (b) that India is the 
training ground for aetive service, such as does not exist elsewhere in the Empire. 

The tribunal recommended that the contribution should be fixed in relation to 
these grounds, but did not attempt themselves to assess the amount in terms of money. 

On the question of reserve, the War Office claimed that India had no reserve 
of British troops on the spot and that the War did in fact maintain a larger 
reserve than it otherwise would in order to provide for India. Indian revenues 
should, therefore, contribute for the maintenance of the general Imperial reserve and 
further should accept entirely the maintenance of a specific reserve for India. The 
tribunal came to the conclusion that India should not contribute to the general 
reserve. As regards the specific reserve, they found there had been no decision oy 
a competent authority to maintain such reserve for India and they advised, there- 
fore, that at the present stage the claim in the form in which it was presented 
should not be allowed. . ^ 

As regards the sea transport contribution paid by the War Office, thetribunai 

S ' a iixaforifcy decided to recommend that payment at the rate of £140,000 a yea 
ould be continued. „ . ™ 

In December. 1933, his Majesty’s Government made a comprehensive award o 
the points raised before the tribunal. They accepted the -Scorn- , 

tribunal. Where these are not unanimous, they live accepted the majority 

mendations. ^ ^ report the Capitation Tribunal say : ‘Bwjjglj*]} 

suggestions both in the memoranda of the India Office and m the argument * 
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counsel that for various reasons the British Government ought in the financial 
adjustments with India to act in a spirit of generosity or liberality and that the 
tribunal in framing its recommendations should frame them on that assumption, in 
other words, it should advise the British Government to be influenced by that 
spirit. We are all agreed that this is no part of the tribunal. We think that the 
tribunal in advising what payments should be made to India as also in advising 
what payments should be made by India ought not to be influenced by appeals 
to generosity on the one side or the other. Whether the British Government itself 
should be influenced by any such considerations is a matter for decision by the 
Government and Parliament which are responsible for the administration of public 
funds. The question of generosity is not related to any principle of fairness or 
equity and we do not think that it ought to be taken into account by the tribunal 
in advising what payments ought to bo made by either party to the other. 

India’s Position in Military Administration 

‘It has also been suggested to us that we should give consideration to the fact 
that India, though already entrusted with considerable powers of self-government, is 
in the sphere of Military administration still to a great extent in a dependent 
position and is not able in negotiations upon matters relating to military expendi- 
ture or of army organisation involving military expenditure to exercise powers of 
'‘independent bargainer”. 


Task of the Tribunal 

“We are all agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the tribunal 
in considering the question what payments should be made by one party or the 
other. In the negotiations between the two Governments it would be quite natural 
and proper for Iudia to say : “We are not on terms of equality. Wc appeal to you 
to recognise this and to deal with us not with the strong hand of a predominant 

E artncr imposing his will but in accordance with principles of fairness and equity.” 

iut such an appeal has no relevance to the deliberations of an independent tribunal 
which has the task of advising what ought to bo done ; in other words, what is 
fair and right between the parties. That is a question which cannot be affected 
by the fact that one of the parties in relation to the other is not in tho position 
of an independent bargainer. 

Political Feeling in India 

‘It has also been represented to us that the tribunal ought to be influenced by 
the fact that some of the charges made against India are the subject of strong 
political feeling in that country which the British Government as a matter of 
policy, ought to take into account and which the tribunal ought to advise tho 
British Government to take into account. Wc arc all agreed that the tribunal 
in advising whether a certain contribution onght or ought not to bo made should 
not take this consideration. Political sentiment considered apart from the question 
whether it has a souud basis iu reason is irrelevant to a the question of w f hafc is 
fair and right. Bight is not made wrong merely by being thought wrong by a 
large number of people. Nor has any evidence been placed before this tribunal to 
enable it to gauge the strength or persistence of this political sentiment. It may, 
of course, be that the Government in deciding whether a particular form of charge 
is politic may give consideration to questions such as this but they can only be 
considered by the Government which has the means of ascertaining tho true posi- 
tion and the task of formulating a policy in the light of its knowledge. They 
cannot affect the tribunal’s view of what financial obligations ought to be borne 
by India.’ 

With effect from April 1, 1933 payment of account at the capitation rate will 
be calculated in accordance with the recommendations of the tribunal. The calcula- 
tion so far as can at present be seen will mean an annua! net saving to India of 
£107,000 taking together payments due to the War Office and to the Air Ministry. 

A contribution will be made from Imperial revenues towards defence expenditure 
from Indian revenues from April 1, 1933. This contribution wHl be held at the 
rate of one and a half pound' million a year but will be held to include sea trans- 
port contribution of £130,000. The effect of this decision is, therefore, a gain to India 
Of £1370,000. 

54 
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When adjustments hare been made for certain minor details the total result of 
the of his Majesty’s Government on matters considered by the tribunal 

is a gain to India estimated at £1,417,000 a year. 

On the question of reserve his Majesty’s Government have accepted the recom- 
mendation that India should make no contribution to the general Imperial reserve 
but have directed the Office and the War Office to submit Jor consideration oi the 
Committee of Imperial Defence the military question whether a specific .reserve for 
India should be maintained in England. 

There are two points to be noticed in these decisions. In the first place although 
fhft reduction in capitation payments is £107,000, the advantage gained is Bubstan* 
tiaily greater than this figure might suggest. The sum is made up of a gain of 
£200,000 in respect of payments to the W? r . extra W®*®* of 

£93(j00in respect of payments to the Air Ministry. The Government of India 
have always admitted if contributions were calculated on the basis now recom- 
mended by the tribunal, payments hitherto made to the Air Ministry have been 
inadeauate. Further, the Government of India were on their defence before the 
tribunal against the claim by the War Office that the present camtatiou payment 
of £1 270.000 instead of bring reduced should be enhanced to £2,580,000. Secondly, 
it is to be noticed that these derisions will not have retrospective effect beyond 



Ministry 'em " acooun t” ofthe” air~f orce from lfeO to the present Owing to an earher 
date from which arrears would have been payable to the Air Ministry these pay- 
ments would roughly have balanced each other and it was, therefore, decided that 
all arrears upto April 1, 1031 should be cancelled. 




THE INDIAN ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


The 7th session of the Indian Oriental Conference was opened on the 27th. 
December. 1933 in the after- noon amidst impressive scenes by H. H. Gaekwar in 
Nayamandir, Baroda. H. H. the Maharani was also present. Earlier, the President- 
elect was received by the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee, who 
also received a few minutes later, Their Highnesses when they came in state. 

After presentation of Mr. Jayaswal and the Conference executive to the Gaekwar, 
His Highness in declaring the Conference open, welcomed the Conference members 
and delegates to the capital. His Highness mourned the loss of two great orien- 
talists and ex-Presidents of the Conference, Sir Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi and Mr. 
Haraprasad Sa&tri. Dwelling on the Conference work itself, the Gaekwar stressed 
the necessity for modernising the technique of oriental scholarship in which connec- 
tion he recalled Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s address before the Calcutta session of 
the Conference in 1922. His Highness expressed great satisfaction at the march 
of knowledge in recent yearB which was marked particularly by the discovery of 
Mahenjodaro and other ancient Bigns. He evinced great solicitude for the masses 
to whose uplift he devotes his best energies and best resources of his State suggest- 
ing popularisation of new knowledge through modern vernaculars. His Highness 
believed that the methods of the eaBt and west were complementary to each other 
and greater co-ordination between the two Bhould be aimed at. He next referred 
to the inherent unity of Asiatic Countries and said”: “While we Indians should 
know our own history to see it in proper perspective, it had to be studied aB part 
of Asiatic history and requires at the same time some insight into cross fertilisation 
of cultures and migrations of races both eastwards and westwards with consequent 
conflict and synthesis of cultures.” In this connection the Gaekwar stressed the 
necessity for reciprocity among scholars of all Asiatic countries whereby alone 
fundamental unity of the East would be satisfactorily achieved. 

The Presidential Address 

After His Highness had declared the Conference open, Mr. K m P. Jayaswal , 
President delivered his address replete with valuable information and throwing a 
flood of'.Iight on the ancient Indian history. The following is the text : — 

It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that you — the representatives 
and advocates of Indian culture— should be holding your session under the 
patronage of the most cultured ruler of modern India— our revered Maharaja 
Gaekward— the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, you will practical \y find no unlet- 
tered man as none was to be found in the kingdom of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his contemporaries through his 
treatises and cyclopaedias : Maharaja Sayaji Rao III is repeating thejprocess through 
his word-famous Oriental Service. He has led Iudian renaissance by various 
measures including personal discourses, the latest being one, before the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. The great Hindu Prince of Peace — Lord Buddha — you 
find installed prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of R. C. Dutta is 
honoured in the Hall of Audience at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace where Dr. Tag@r©i 
Sir C. V. Raman and other scholars have almost annually lectured. In his State 
every village possesses books ; in his capital his subjects have at their disposal one 
of tne largest libraries iu India. In his city of Patan, you have 'one of the largest 
and most important libraries of Jaina manuscripts. In his Kathiawad, you have 
the dear Dvar&ka. 


The Departed Notables 

Let us hope that we shall achieve something in this session of ours which may 
partake of the constructive genius of our Patron and which will be fittingly 
associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we think of new 
measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for guidance, we are at 
onee reminded that we have no longer amongst us the two eldest of the Elders of 
our Sangha. We mis. today Mm. Haraprasad Saatri and we mis. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that monument of Hindu 
learning, that store of Historical knowledge, our Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad 
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Sastri ! He had, in fact, presided over Indology for three generations. He 
produced such pupils as the late R. D. Banerji, with whom a new era in research 
opened through his Mohan -jo Daro discoveries. He was a source of inspiration in 
Eastern India for nearly half a century, as Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar had 
been in this Western India. I had the privilege of his friendship for twenty years 
and in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in quick succession of 
stages and decades, of cults and culture— of various aspects of Hindu history. It 
is difficult to fill the void, but as 1 firmly believe that my race is alive, I expect 
the void caused by his absence will be filled up by the Indian scholars though not 
in the person of one man, at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any case, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in making up this loss— I 
mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of the Geakwad 
Oriental Series. To keep up his tradition would be the most appropriate memorial 
to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. 

The rishi-like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanji Jameshdji Modi we cannot help 
missing and more particularly when the Conference is meeting for the firBt time in 
his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulBes of that 
whole grain which ib known as Aryan Civilization. In the person of Sir Jivanji 
the two were united and his personality was a constant reminder of that unity iu 
the sessions of our Oriental Conference. That unity, I am glad to see, is being 
realized both here and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poure Davoo<£ 
the leading Persian scholar to Santiniketana, whom we have elected as one of our 
Sectional Presidents. In India itself, Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, 

S on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. It is a good sign to see Hindu 
ars like Mr. Jatindra Mohan Chatfcerji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I must add that I would wish to see in 
this country more Vedic scholars taking to the study of the Avesta and more 
Avestic scholars taking to the study of the Vedas than is actually the case at 
present. In Europe, the two studies are hardly ever divorced from one another as 
is illustrated by Olden berg, Geldner Hertel and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of modern 
Indian scholarship. Dr. Bhau Daji's and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s are the names 
which have always to be invoked and cited by the present and future scholars of thi* 
country. Only those who had intimate personal knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Dr. Buhler could realise what an influence the former exercised on the 
great contributions of the latter to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with 
the practical and the analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose her 
leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit in the growing specialization of Indian 
scholarship. 


Achievement in Indian Scholarship 

The most notable and satisfactory feature of the present time in our field is the 
high level of achievement attained by Indian scholarship in its many-sided and 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent surveyor, Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, member of the French Academy, the second President of this Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In a letter dated the 7th oi 
November, 1933, he writes to me : , „ it _ ^ , 

• Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for the Seventh Oriental 
Conference, that I shall be ever grateful to them for the honour that was 
conferred by them upon me at the 1921 meeting. Indian scholarship in inaia 
has made wonderful progress in the meanwhile, and the many periodicals now puo- 
fished by Indian savants lin India can. almost all of them, compete with the oc 
scientific journals published in the west.” 

jl:_ •_ L.-i L-i -i 

ing 

essaying io rentier u myseu, Yrueu wo nuro nuuiumj, •« ~ . tVoaiHpnt 

But while quoting it, I as your spokesman cannot but assure our Secwd r we 
and his colleagues in the West that we will never forget the debt of fiS^professor's 
owe them for having devoted their fives to our country and to quote tne * 
words one more, “restored to India her forgotten glory.” 


Our new Scholars . e 

Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. Altogether a new ^^^^Jogfaphical 
into play. Indian matters, recently come to light, are refusing to ow geogr 
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boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indus script is claiming a world- 
wide range. It seems that we are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Harappa and Mohanjo Daro is closely allied to signs recorded 
from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and probably further. We see on the horizon a light 
which seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. And if 
this is established, the credit of the discovery will be that of an Indian scholar; 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back ; this was the conclusion already formed 
by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then Mr. Piccoli (“Indian Antiquity” November, 1933) 
has pointed out the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs found 
on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in Etruria. Mr. Guillaume ae Hevesv 
in a paper published in the “Bulletin de 1’ Association Francaiso des Amis de r 
Orient” (Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musce Guimct) has shown that 52 Indus signs 
occur exactly in the same form on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered a long inscription at Vikramkhol, 
in the district of Sambhalpur, the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1933, at a great cost, from copies and 
photographs taken by the authorities of the Patna Museum. This record seems to 
show a stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that 
our views on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is cer- 
tain that we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long- 
standing civilisation extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Bistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself the terra- 
cottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra seem to extend the area of that culture 
to limit the “Indus Civilisation” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of 
its discovery in the Western CoaBt line of Kathiawad are promised by a passage in 
the Maba-Bharata which meDtionB seals which were considered ancient and peculiar 
when the Maha-Bharata was compiled. The sands of llajputana and certain sites in 
the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There lies an immense 
task of sorting and collating the mess of material recovered and of deciphering the 
new documents. 

Some Recent Finds in History 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought to light 
recently. At MahaBthan in the district of Bogra, North Bengal, a small tablet on a 
piece of white stone haB been found. It is a Bccular document composed in the 
Maurya Imperial vernacular. ItB letter-forms agree with the Sohagaura copper- 

f late on the one hand and with the early forms of Asokun letters on tho other, 
ts somewhat difficult language has found an able interpreter in Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the document is an administrative order on famine relief, issued by 
the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my opinion, it is a sister document to 
the Bohgaura notification which I have already reaa at the request of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar. The Sohagaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast in a mould thus 
serving the same purpose which is achieved to-day by printing a hand-bill. This 
document also provides against drought— (usagame-ushmagame) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both these notifictaions, in my opinion, 
refer to the prolonged or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emperor 
Chandra-gupta Maurya, The Sohagaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudb, called the Ministers of Sarvasti. These two Provin- 
cial Governments to the north of the Ganges were under Maurya Ministers as 
opposed to Viceroyalities where a prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled 
in the name of tne Emperor, e. g., at Takhasila, Ujjain, and other places. We 
further gather an important piece of information that the North Bengal people 
at the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, i. e., a confederated community like that of 
the Lichchavis, Sakyas and others and were evidently a people allied to them, a 
n on -Brahman ical Aryan community. These are the first administrative inscriptions 
embodying a governmental order that we get of the Maurya times. These two 
oruers carry the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before 
Asoka. On the Sohagaura plate there is a royal Monogram devised for the name 
of “Chandra-gupta Maurya.” There is a chandra covering the top of a cluster of 
three arches, two placed side by side and one on the top of these two arches. They 
are a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double .‘ta’, the whole combina- 
tion giving the name Ohandragupta. A similar combination is found on the coins 
of Agnimitra about a oentury and a half later. By the side of the monogram we 
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have the letter W which ia the initial of Moriya, the vernaeolar form of the 
Sanskrit Maury a. The same monogram is found at the bottom of the Kumhrar 
pillar at Pataliputra, dug out from the remains of the Maurya palace, where the 
word Moriya is written in full by the side of the same monogram. 1 have traced 
toe same monogram on all the ten cast coins, found in the Pataliputra excavations 
at the Mauriya level, and on one coin found at the base of the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifies* 
tions found with their ? swords and other remains. The monogram was, therefore 
the Government mark or Raj&nka in the laguangc of the Arthasastra of Kautalya/ 

Their Importance in Research 

At Yeraguddi and Kopbal, new Asoka inscriptions have been recovered. The 
Yeraguddi record establishes the long-suspected fact that our Brahmi writing was 
originally houstrophedonic, and probably, it is this method of writing which gave 
rise earlier to the Jetapatha and the Ganapatha method of reciting, that iB, reading 
the Vedas. In making this document quickly available to Indian scholars the 
“Indian Historical Quarterly,” which now occupies a leading position among our 
research journals did a good service. And. similarly, that journal has been the first 
in India to give valuable information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law who devotes his learning time and financial resources to 
the maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities iu the field of Indology, both through the medium of 
English and vernaculars that are going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the last President, Dr. Hira Lai, at our 
Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them here. He has also noted tbc 
contribution of the Indian States. I would take this occasion to thank publicly on 
your behalf the State and the Government of Gwalior for the care which they take in 
the preservation of ancient monuments in their State. Mr. Grade, the Archaeologi- 
cal Superintendent, deserves special mention. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of the Indian States monuments 
are suffering from a terrible ;neglect. The States of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. This was a pre-Guptan 
or early Guptan monument the like of which was nowhere to be found in the 
whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are so widely scattered all over 
India that unless the public take a dutiful interest in their perservation. they can- 
not be effectively protected from vandalism and natural decay. An Indian State is 
especially expected to protect its ancient temples and objects of art. 


Archaelogical Department 

The work of the imperial Archaeological Department has been great in the? past 
and the British Indian Government may look back upon it with a rightful pride. 
In recent years, however, the work of the Department has suffered for want or 
adequate financial provisions at the hands of the Imperial Government. Owing to 
financial difficulties, every State undertaking has suffered, but the Archfflological 
Department seems to have been outstandingly a victim. This has been due to 
want of interest at the hands of public men ana politicians. The Department nas 
found no advocate for its help. This is, indeed, - 


It will be a 


deplorable fact. 

great pity if the present apathy and neglect continues. If steps are taken o 
direct our energies to this vast and virgin soil, the result will be f ®^P®“ nnec- 
from foreign countries will possess the fields and crowd J n n J^i 8 i|X£bad 

tion, 1 might appeal to private societies, like the Historical Society ^ 

to undertake the excavation work which the Uw ^permits, 

Kausambi, I am confident that pre-Buddhan remains and documeuts wiu ^ u 
covered. !»e dynasty of the Bharatas after a.viog up Ho*tmapura 
settled at Kssaumbi. Personally, I have not the feast doubt, if P r °P® -P of t jj 8 
are conducted and the right sites selected, we shall get at the remains 
family of Satanika and Bahasranika. . . . f . fn a: nnfl ; n Europe and 

We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic ittsti tu tion t lao ds. 
America are doing to fit out costly expeditions of exploration in a . 


Are our Uni- 
while others Win undy- 


America are doing to fit out costly expediUons ofexploration 
The other day we read of a proposed Italian expedition to Nepa . 
vanities and other institutions merely to sit and look on while oi 

ing glory in fields which legally belong to us? siwmted by the museum of 

What private effort can do. in one field w w^l illustw^ oy 
the Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than three years. 
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The educative value of museume needs not to be told to the modern world. It ie 
self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenchment ’ 
by abolishing its Museum, we have to draw the attention of the Darbar that the 
institution should be resuscitated. No State in the twentieth century can afford to 
be without museum, when even a municipality realizes the necessity and utility of 
such institutions. 

Some Regrets 


With deep regret we have to note that from this month the Indian Antiquary 
wiil cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field of researoh in 
India. For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian history in its widest 
significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. A journal to which Buhler. 
Burgess, Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramfcrishama Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Richard 
Temple gave their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigraphist to the Government of India and from the editorship of th** 
Epigraphia Indies. To quote an English scholar :—“The retirement of that learned 
and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department”. The 
care and caution which he displayed throughout his career in the Archaeological 
Department will stand as a credit to Indian scholarship. 


An Eminent Epigraphist 

Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. Durga 
Prasad of Benares on the Punch-marked Coins, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India. In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of thoughtfully digested 
material and an important addition to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly 
a century the punch-marked coins had baffied all attempts at. a chronological 
arrangement. The only guide we have had was the rough calculation possible on 
the basis of wear and tear of those coinB. But Mr. Durga Prasad is tho first autho- 
rity to dispel darknesB and show us light, by finding a clear chronological line through 
hto identification of the Mauraya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afgha- 
nistan to the Deccan. These have a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodi- 
cally employed. From this class, one sub-division which is again sufficiently 
marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, to agree exactly with the consti- 
tution of the alloy prescribed in Kautalya’s Artha-Sastra for the royal Karsliapanas of 
silver. This is the Class B on his plates. He concludes from their wide distribu- 
tion from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccan and the analysis that these are 
imperial coins of the early Mauryrs. That conclusion I have now verified. The 
monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the Kumhrar Maury a stone pillar giving the 
Chandragupta Maury a or Chandragupta Moriya, are invariably found on his Class 
B coins. 


Independent Contributions 

It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that . our countrymen outside 
the official circle of archaeologists and specialists are adding every day to the sum 
of our knowledge by their inaividual efforts. The recent Asokan edicts have been 
brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose. Engineer, and the site of Buddha's hermitage in 
the Rajgir hills has been identified by Mr. P. 0. Chaudhury, I. 0. S.. who has also 
done some useful excavations at his own cost, near Rajgir. Mr. N. 0. Mehta, one 
of our Sectional Presidents, and Mr. 0. C. Ganguly have been constantly employ- 
ing their leisure to Indian Art with substantial results to their credit and to 
the credit of their subject. Rai Krishna Das of Benares has pnvately gathered 
and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nagan-Pracharini 
Sabha. This class of workers are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this 
connection I may bring to your notice the devoted interest of a friend of mine 
which haw 'malted in one of the most remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or 
pre-Maurya period. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radhaknshna Jajan, one of the 
Vice-Patrons of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, has got hw house in the 
Patna Qila area, where the most beautiful sculpture with Maurya polish at ita 
best was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, hfe-aize. From that very 
area Ur. Jahta has found a group of two gold figures in a half-round , jreponase 
relief, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are exactly in the aaim 
Style as the fttna snisanaka and the Dklarganj statues. They represent clearly 
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Siva and Parrati, for the male figures bears a serpent on the chest, very artisticallv 
done and the moon below the Hair- knot. We have here the oldest Hindu plastic 
representation of Har-Gauri yet discovered in the country. The reliance on volume 
in art which we trace in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna statues and which dis- 
appears under Asoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this gold group* 
while the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image, executed with exquisite 
feeling. !n my opinion the gold plaque and the Didarganj image are old remnants 
of the Nanda Palace called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collected many rare things 
in his private collection, including the only known gold coin of xosodharman 
Svami Jnanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasada Pandey, two private individuals have 
discovered and brought to our notice the Vikramkhol inscription, and earned our 
gratitude* 

Progress in Philology 


A great stride has been made in the last two years in the philology of our post- 
Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hira Lai brought to light a class of Jaina literature 

dated from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karanja have now been care- 
fully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Series. They 
throw unexpected light on the development of Western Hindi, But still more 
powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita Rahula Sankritayana 
an Indian Budhist monk of the Ceylonese school. Bhadanta Sankrityayana has 
recovered a complete personal history of a series of Siddhas who flourished and 
wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history has been translated into French 

and is being published in the ‘Journal Asiatique”. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now fix with certainty the chronological sequence 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left examples of their vernacular 
poems which were translated into Sanskrit about 1000 A. D. and which were also 
translated into Tibetan. Their orginal poems range from about 750 to 900 A. D. 
Some of these authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit. They 

were great exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their 

views and teachings, they composed in their own mother tongue, the vernacular of 
the time. Some of these pieces have been recovered and published by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad Sastri. Now according co the positive history 
recovered by Rev. Sankritayayana these compositions were all made at Nalauda 
or Vikramsila, places in Bihar, and the natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. 
fSrom a comparison of their language with modern Magahi, the vernacular current 
in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, the modern representative of ancient 
Magadhi and with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, the language of the Siddbas 
turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, going back to 750 A. D. We have thus 
the good fortune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its eastern ;branch going 
back to 750 A. D. and in its Western branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern 
specimens are mostly free from Pakritisms, while tne conjunct letters and doubled 
consonants still persist in the Karanja Texts, and they lean back to Prakratism. 

Bhadanta Sankrityayana has rendered and restored into Sanskrit the Vijnapti- 
matrata-Biddhi’ a text which had been lost to the country for centuries and which 
is the basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in our midst m our 
Conference as one of our Sectional Presidents. 


On philosophic literature, our wealth is rapidly increasing. The Brahmasiddhi 
of Madana Misrs, contemporary of Sankara, is under publication {by Mm. K^uppua 
wami Sastri, ana in the meantime Mandana’s Vibnramaviveka has been brougnt 
out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra Dikshifcar under the guidance of that learnea 
Mahamahopadhaya. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to the Vijuaptimatra^ 
we have now before ns the important work Tattavasangraha by bandar 
kshita. a Buddhist author who flourished just before iSankara. In his Tattavasa 
graha, in 19,000 slokas he gives us the different philoshphic tb^ries preFailing 
m his time and we come to know of a number of authors who Had b ®®“ T :b etan 
us. This book had been considered as lost as was known only from its iiD^ 
translation. This is one of the several outstanding publications i oi i the «»e«w 
Oriental Series, which has also given us a class of literature on Tantnc tswam* , 
so far neglected. _ , _ 

Erthological Research , 

In onr ethnological research I would like to draw your Attention to Mr 
ttow in the newly published Census Report that the distribution of 
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oephals of the Enrasiatic Alpine type corresponds fairly well with that of the 
speakers of the ‘Outer Band’ Indo-Arvan vernaculars — a point worth consideration 
both by Indian philologists and ethnologists. I would also draw your attention 
to the nigh excellence of the Baroda Census Report by Mr. Satyavrata Mukherjeo 
which, as a high authority in British India told me, is difficult to compete with. 
Rai Bahadur carat Chandra Ray, one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up its 
intensive and detailed study of the aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa. 

The field of Indian research for the known historical times too is extended 
beyond the limits of the present-day India by our having realised the fact that 
Indian history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in Indo-China, Cam* 
bodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the 
North. The movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Kalidas Nag in this 
country through his Greater India Society, is primarily responsible for impressing 
upon Indian scholars the importance of Insulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fottune to receive inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to 
identify references to the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
the Furanas, the Manjusar, Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Saraudra Gupta on 
the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through some 
recent publications. In our literature, the World Bharatavarsha stands for Greater 
India as opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest the 
preparation of a critical text of the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of the 
Maha-Bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Suktankar, the first volume of this 
critical edition of the Great Eqic of India, embodying the whole of thei Adiparvan, 
has been just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
for presentation to the Conference. The achievement eminently fulfil the expecta- 
tions formed and the world-wide interest aroused by the undertaking. As to the 
Ramayana, Dr. Harichand Sastri has recently established at the Oxford Session of 
the Oriental Congress that the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the 
manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern or Devanagri, Kashmiri and Eastern. 
A distinctive recension is found in a class of Mithila, Nepal and Oudh manuscripts 
which may be termed the Eastern Recension. An old manuscript of thiB family 
which is in the possession of the Raj-Guru Pandit Hemraja of Nepal, is dated 
Bamvat — 1076 (—1019 A. D.) Curiously enough, the Kashmiri text agrees more 
with Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the material to be gathered 
from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata are 
our most valuable treasures and no amount of attention bestowed on them can be 
loo much. We stand in danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter 
therefore needs an early attention. 

Need for Sanskrit Renaissance 

I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national importance. An 
Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the 
old system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars from the 
Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have expressed the 
greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, nay of 
millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and survived in this country. 

There were giants io the Sanskrit College at Benares when I was at school and 
there was Pandit GaPnlalji in Western India of whom I heard as a boy. They 
were representatives of the old learning and they were products and representatives 
of the old system. But at present, there is a visible decay. This decay is mostly 
due to lack of demand and patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sans- 
krit is taught through the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars 
who can hand down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government 
is doing a great deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other 
agencies as well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than 
Hindu States. There are various means open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration like that of British India 9 to encourage 
end patronise Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. 

Wanted History from Indian Point of View 

Within the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been drawn 
towards composing text- books on individual provinces or dynasties. This scheme 

65 
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affordf scope for intensive studies, and our motions become more definite. Several 
such manuals are already in the fore— namely, the volumes on Rajputana by Maha- 
mahopadhaya Gaurisankara Hirachand Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents, the 
volumes on Orissa and on Bengal by the late Mr. R. D. Banerii, the volumes by 
Dr. 8. Erishnaswami Iyengar on Tamil India, the Eadamba-Eula by Mr. Moares 
the History of the Rashtrakptas by Dr. Altekar— who leaves out no aspect of life 
from his survey, and the volumes of Vi jay an agar by the Rev. Father Heras, who 
has created around him a virtual school of historians for such studies. Yet the 
main task of writing a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of Hindu 
Period has remained unexecuted. As our last President, Dr. Hira Lai said iu 

his Presidential Address— “There is a great desideratum which is now keenly 

felt/’ that is, the absence of a general history “written from an Indian point of 
view/' That every country should write its own history is a settled principle. We 
have reached a stage where spade-workers have gathered and stacked huge building 
material. Without architects and builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. 

To begin Indian history at 600 B. C. is to present a headless body. Imagine an 
ancient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out the 
Pharaohs ! According to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the DynaBty 
Of Manu : 

“Ithevsha Kathinath Samyag Manimvamso Maya thava”. 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology to see 
where the preceding civilisation ends and our own begins. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Material Available 

The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen, Mr. C. V. Vaidya. whom I have 
consulted, are unanimous that an Indian history by Indians should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feel is over the question of finance. Personally, 
what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest, and 
approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubling you as an institution. 
If England can find money for an Indian history, India should and readily 
find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of Manjusri 
Mulakalpa, made available by the Government of Travancore, and thanks to the 
labours of Bhadanta Sankrityayana in correcting its text from the Tibetan transla- 
tion thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gaps left any more in our historical period 
down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 750 A. D.) Time is in every way ripe 
for the anushthana. At this moment, we have present amongst us a group of 
workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive research work behind them. Mr. C. V. 
Vaidya, Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai, Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar, Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
Dr. Velvalkar, Mm. G. H. Ojha, Dr. Ooomaraswami, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chandra, and others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, 
they being yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group ot 
younger men like Dr. Taraporewalla, Dr. Sukhtankar, Dr. 8. N. J)as Gupta, ijr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Eane, Dr. Benoytosb Bhattacharva, Dr. Altekar Mr- 
N. Majumdar, Dr, H. 0. Rai Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Suniti Cumar 
Chatter ji r Dr. Ealidas Nag, Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar, Mr. RamkrishnaKay, 
Mr. Jaychandra Vidayalankara and others, who would be, 1 am sure, of • 88l8 *JL 
to the elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Viayalankara has already by himself attemp 
ted a comprehensive history in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdar and Ray Chaudi . 
and others have already tackled various periods and points in detail. 

I thought that this would be the most opportune moment and place to 
the cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day in the P 1 ® 8 ®* 1 / 5 ® : 

' ho is one of the makers of modern India and who 1 * ! 

il a nf an/iiont; times— 1 afS* "r 


in 


Highness the Gaekwad, who is one of the makers of modern India ana wnu . 
his person the sovereign of the two sister communities of ancient times-- ^ ^ 
HlX* He is the rU« And In Dmk. « taJJ JU 


inana. For the realisation of the pans of our past, we sivaii Eao 

together under the august and inspiring presence of Maharaja Snmanta o y J 

On the concluaion of the presidential address a 'condolence 
the death of Messrs. Modi and Sastri was mored from the chair and unaniw 

passed all standing. 



THE ALL INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The ninth session of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Karachi 
on the 27th December 1933 under the presidency of Sir Boss Maswood , Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh University, 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Jamshed Mehta 9 chairman of the reception com- 
mittee. stressed the necessity of inculcating into the younger generation a sense 
of leading clean life and a sense of fearlessness. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his address, the President said 

An air of unreality is found in our universities as in our schools. They repre- 
sent nothing and reflect nothing— not even the culture of localities in which they 
are situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals and, therefore, 
leave no impress on the lives of their pupils. They have remained impervious to 
the pulsating life that surrounds them and have for that reason contributed nothing 
of value towards the solution of many intricate problems with which our people 
are to-day faced. They remain hollow bodies of a foregn model and are themselves 
Bhyly conscious of this fact. Our young men regard them as so many windows 
from where tickets are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 

Sir Ross Maswood added : ‘In new India that is now slowly coming into being 
all this must be changed. Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life and their present seclusion ended once for all. With 
their continued use of foreign language as the medium of instruction, our professors 
are unable to pass on to the large section of their fellow countrymen the benefit 
of their researches with the result that the rays of learning that occasionally ema- 
nate from our universities illumine distant lands but leave their own surroundings 
in utter darkness. 7 

Continuing, Sir Ross Maswood said that the time had now come when we 
should make a minute survey of our educational needs and find out what chanw 
we have to make in our present system so as to ensure a really great future for 
our land. An enquiry should be conducted by our own countrymen, for no one which 
is not of our land can understand those subtle differences of culture and sentiment 
which, though invisible, yet play an important part in the evolution of the people. 
Sir Ross Maswood was strongly in favour of using the main vernaculars of India 
as the media of instruction provided that at the same time the study of English 
language was made compulsory. 

Dealing with the education of women Sir Ross Maswood said : We are making 
the same mistake in the education of our girls which we are now trying so hard 
to remedy in the case of our boys, Let us avoid this wastage of . energy and lay 
down a scheme of education for them which, whilst strengthening the social and 
economic life of our people, would also prove more soul- satisfying than that which 
we have hitherto followed so placidly. Denationalization in young men of the 
country is bad enough, but if it spreads to its young women it becomes a fatal 
■ r - -‘--J- .naiitm rtf women’s education prevalent 


— .ing knowledge of educational methods. If a sura or xw. o,vaaj wu«m 
collected every year one teacher could easily spend 12 months outside India. . 

Turning to vocational training for such youngmen as are not likely to derive 
any real benefit from university education as it existed at present, Bir Ross 
Maswood said : ‘I do not think that in this we can do better than follow the 
example of Japan for we can with slight modifications here and there adopt bodily 
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Replying to the civic address presented to him by the Karachi municipality a; r 
Ross Masood complemented Karachi on its cleanliness and observed that the citv 
was destined to play an important part in the future of India. y 

Prof. Seshadri's Address 

Addressing the Conference on education in India during 1933 9 jw a 
S eskadri of Ajmer drew attention to the appalling figures relating tn 
illiteracy published in the census report in 1933. Indians had to realize the 
seriousness of the situation as less than 10 per cent, of the total population of 
India was literate and the advance in percentage of literacy had not kept pace even 
with the growth of population during the last decade. It was distressing to note 
that there were more illiterate people in India to-day than ten years ago. He wel- 
comed the proposed revival of the central advisory board of education at the 
headquarters of the Government of India and appointment of such a veteran 
educationist as Sir George Anderson as educational commissioner to guide its 
deliberations. In Mr. Seshadri’s opinion, education was too important an subiect 
to be handed over absolutely to the provinces without any attempt at even co-ordina. 
tion at the centre. 

Referring to educational development in the provinces he drew attention to the 
publication during the year of a report by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee 
of which he was a member and briefly explained its recommendations. The Minister 
of Education m the United Provinces had done well in paying special attention 
during the year to the problems of female education and education of the depressed 
classes. The U. P. Government had made up its mind to take charge of women’s 
education from the local bodies. Passing on to Bihar and OrisBa the lecturer 
referred to the recent amendments in the Patna University Act which had removed 
various anomalies and made the measure more efficient. The Province of Bengal 
had worried itself with educational conditions in the province and had convened 
a special conference to make education more efficient and more suited to the needs 
of the province. An educational commission also was foreshadowed in the province. 
In Madras the Andhra University had opened a college of technology and the 
Madras Government had schemes for consolidation of primary education to make 
the existing resources available for the highest efficiency. Bombay had bestowed 
consideration on the problem of new universities in the province though it had 
negatived proposals for additional universities. Prof. Seshaari was of opinion that 
establishment of new universities at Poona and Karachi could not be delayed long. 
The Bombay University had also started developments in technological education, 
Aided by the magnificent gift of Rs. 30 lakhs from the estate of the late Di^n 
Bahadur Lakshminarayan, the Nagpur University was also in a position to embark ou 
important developments of technology and education. An interesting experiment of 
imparting instruction through the vernacular continued to expand at the Osmania 
University, of Hyderabad, even subjects like medicine and engineering being taught 
through Urdu. 

Concluding, Mr. Seshadri regretted that the present financial depression largely 
contributed to the absence of educational development in British India and in the 
States and hoped he would have the privilege of giving a more encouraging report at 
the next annual session of the Conference. 



THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 


His Excellency Sir F. Sykes, addressing the Bombay University Convocation, 
at Bombay on the 15th. August 1933, observed : — 

Since I last bad the privilege of addressing yon in Convocation, the Bombay 
Presidency has been passing through an eventful and critical time. Political 
unrest and financial depression have imposed a heavy strain on onr resources ; and 
both have made educational progress difficult. 

But I am happy to believe that better times are ahead of us. There Bre signs 
that trade is reviving ; and, in the political field, vre have all been watching, with 
eager interest, the joint efforts of English and Indian statesmen to shape a constitu- 
tion which will mark a new era in India and which will shortly give to our own 
Presidency a large measure of self-government. And it is to this larger prospect T 
fee), that we must now relate all our thought about education. A constitution, in 
itself, can do but little. It must have the right people to work it, and it must be 
worked in the right spirit ; and for the training up of the right people, filled with 
the right spirit, it is to our schools and colleges that we must look. At a time 
like this education has to be more than academic. It must, take as its chief aim 
what both Aristotle and Cardinal Newman have declared to be its true work — and, 
that is. the training up of good citizens, of young men and young women who will 
be useful servants of their country, ready to take the fullest advantage of the new 
opportunities that will be opening out before them. 

Changes in Curricula 

It is with this need in my mind that I have watched with the great interest, 
the various changes that the University has been making, or proposing 
to make, in its curricula, in order to bring these into line with modern conditions. 
One of the most important of these changes, and one which has my 
sympathetic interest, is the endeavour to give a more prominent place to modern 
Indian languages. This ia a subject which has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the University ; and there can be nothing but praise for the 
effects of those who are aiming at the enrichment and development of such 
languages. It is a cause, moreover, in which the Government have shown an active 
concern, for it is now more than ten years since they approached the University on 
the subject of developing the vernaculars by adopting them as a medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools — the idea being that teaching could best be given in the 
tongues which the pupils know best. It was thought, too, that the adoption of the 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction would give an impetus to the publication 
of vernacular books on modern subjects. But, unfortunately, the question has turned 
out to be more complicated than was then thought. There are, first of all, administra- 
tive difficulties ; ana secondly, there is a danger of deterioration in the standard of 
English attained by boys completing the High School course, and indeed the further 
danger that, in the enthusiasm for the development of the mother-tongues, English 
mighfe be relegated to the back-ground. This. I feel, would be a grave mistake. 
A knowledge or English — and I would add, of French and German also— is com- 
ing to be more and more indispensable to the Btudcnt who wishes to keep himself 
abreat of contemporary thought and progress in any subject, be it Sanskrit or Science, 
History or Economics. And there is a further claim that English has upon 
us, and one which fe of the utmost importance at a time like this. It is a great 
unifying influence in a land whose future depends on unification^ It is the 
lingua franca, not only of educated India, but of the great comity of nations, which 
we know as the British Empire, and of a large part of the rest of the world as 
well. If India is to take her rightful place among the nations, the retention of 
English is indispensable. . 

much has been made of the strain imposed upon the boy or girl by having to 
master two languages. The problem, I admit, is a difficult one ; but it is by no 
means confined to India. We have it in countries like Canada and South Africa 
where it has not proved an insuperable obstacle ; and I hope that, here also some 
satisfactory solution may be found. 1 am confident that the University will orientate 
its policy so ae to reconcile the claims of English and the vernaculars in the field 
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of education and gradually to bring the living languages of our Presidency into a 
position worthy of the great and progressive races by whom they are used. 

Department of Technology 


And now let me pass on to another sign of the progressive activity of our Uni- 
versity. I refer to the plan— to me, full of high possibilities, and already taken up 
by you with enthusiasm— for the founding of a department of Technology. Such a 
department, I feel, to be absolutely essential in view of the times in which we are 
living. A mechanical age undoubtedly brings its problems with it ; but it brings 
also enormous advantages ; and I am one of those who hold strongly that the 
advantages greatly preponderate. When we consider what science has done for 
mankind- how it has prolonged life, alleviated suffering and opened out immense 
vistas of new knowledge— I do not think that we can agree with that school of 
thought which, seeing only the problem, would have us discard the machine alto- 
gether and go back to simpler and more primitive modes of life. To take only one 
solitary instance. Think how the motor car and the aeroplane have tended to 
annihilate boundaries and to bring distant places into contact with each other. There 
are those (and I am personally one of them) who see in this shortening of dis- 
tances the true foundation of a future international understanding. 

For, consider this country of India. The development of the aeroplane has, 
almost from its inception, been one of my particular intereBtB ; and so I have 
watched with great satisfaction the keenness with which young India has taken to 
flying. A particularly striking demonstration of this keenness which I am sure 
vou must all have admired as much as I do haB been given by Mr. Engineer who 
has just gained the sword of honour at Cranwell. I look forward therefore to a 
time when India will be covered with a net-work of aerodromes and flying will 
have become a national habit, because I am convinced that such a development of 
flying will knit all parts of the country closer together and will at the same time 
knit India more closely to the West. And with such closer intercourse I am cer- 
tain that many misunderstandings, which are now a cause of friction, will dis- 
appear. Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance ; and nothing dispels igno- 
rance more than actual contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of 
distance brings about. 

A few months ago it was my privilege to take part in one of the most signal 
demonstrations of scientific progress in this country — the opening of telephone 
communication between England and India. 

In another direction we must all have noticed the educative and social influence 
of cheap motor transport on Indian village life. Villagers, whose fathers new left 
their native fields except to go on an occasional pilgrimage, now think notuing of 
visiting the neighbouring towns on every market day. This is already revolutionising 
rural fife, and the masses are being brought into contact with the general move- 
ments of the day, to an extent undreamed of ten years ago. 

It is my earnest hope that your new University schools of technology will turn 
out a body of young men eager to develop the vast natural resource 
country, her great forests, her stores of minerals, her almost unlimited water- 
power. If the University of Bombay can assist by training the future , 

along these lines, she will indeed be carrying into practice Cardinal Newm 
ideal of a University as place for training “good members of society ,thoug ^ _ 
a different sense, perhaps to that which he contemplated. And we snail, I 
hear less of the unemployed and unemployable graduate on the one OD « 0 f 

the poverty-stricken peasantry on the other. My vision is* P »* thought 

idyllic, dreaming India, isolated from the rest of the world and ?° ni L. 

and contemplation of the past, with no industry but the hand-loom and \ 
wheel, but a hive of busy, contented workers-a rich and prosperous country, 
to t ake her rightful place among the great nations of to-day. 

Vocational Teaining . . , ,, , tlu> 


V W&UVUAAI . iL.l 4 tin 

I drew your attention in the beginning of pre- 

year that has passed has been a chequered one and financial ft liked to 
vented Government from aiding education as liberally as ■ we imp elled to 

have done. One famous college we are, with great wljictance, Ofcfif a od 

close down, but I note t&t a new Arte College ^ ^ 

another one has been started at Belgaum, and while we are au 
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diffasioD of liberal education in this Presidency, I think we should pause and eon* 
aider clearly what is to be our policy in regard to this matter of affiliating new 
Arts Colleges in the future. The laws of supply and demand are inexorable, and 
the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates is limited. It should 
be carefully considered, both by the donors of funds for this purpose and by the 
University itself, whether the time and energy thus expended might not be better 
and more wisely devoted to vocational training. In a conservative country like 
India, old traditions die hard. There is still, I fear, in some quarters, a lingering 
prejudice against occupations which are considered beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and a tendency to play for safety, by tryiug to secure at all costa 
employment under Government. A very exaggerated value is often attached to the 
mere possession of a degree. It is, surely, the duty of the University to lead pub- 
lic opinion in these matters. The wastage in the present University course is 
phenomenal, and only a minute proportion of those who enter College ever obtain 
a degree ; still smaller is the number of degree-holders who obtain suitable employ- 
ment. The provision of vocational training appears to me to bo one of the proper 
methods of solving this problem. 


The Patoa University Convocation 


The annual Convocation of the Patna University was held on the 25th. November 
1933 in the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna, His Excellency the Chancellor presiding. 
After the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor had 
reviewed the affairs of the University. Dr. R. P. Pranjapya delivered tho Convocation 
Address. The following is the text of the address 

I am greatly obliged to your Excellency for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to address the Convocation of the Patna University to-day, and I 
readily accepted the honour though it is difficult to say anything fresh on such an 
occasion, and it is a great pleasure to have such opportunities of intercourse with 
sister universities in India. I cannot claim any special acquaintance with the 
affairs of your university or your province, and 1 nave visited this famous and 
ancient city only once when eight years ago as a member of the Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee I had the privilege of meeting your Vice-Chancellor and the 
then members of the Government. But the whole world knows your province as 
the original home of Buddhism and Jainism, and Pataliputra, Rajgir, Nalanda, 
Gaya, and Puri are revered by all either as famous memoriajs of antiquity or as 
important places of pilgrimage. Bihar, as comprising the old kingdom of Magadha, 
can claim as its very own the celebrated emperor-saint Asoka whose famous edicts 
can still be seen scattered over India even as far west as Kathiawar. In more 
recent times it had great importance in the expansion of the Moghul Empire and 
in the early rise of the British dominion in India ; and at the. present day it con- 
tains the scene of the greatest Indian industrial undertaking in the form of the 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, where the great Farsi pioneer saw the 
opportunity of using the unrivalled mineral resources of our province for the 
building up of a vital national industry. 

Glories of Nalanda 

An outsider speaking before the Patna University can hardly fail to be reminded 
of the glories of the ancient monastic University of Nalanda which is said to have 
sheltered at a time ten thousand pupils who were being trained as religious and 
moral teachers for all parts of India. The zeal that drew these young men to 
Nalanda in those days when travelling was so difficult can certainly be imitated in 
these days even though the subjects of study may have changed a great deal ; 
and the munificence, both on the part of the rnlers and the wealthy class, which 
made it possible for this large number to be fed. housed and taught, apparently 
without the payment of any fees, deserves to be emulated, though it can hardly be 
equalled even by a Carnegie or jt Rockfeller. One may be permitted to hope that 
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PAtna University will, at no distant date, rival this ancient seat of leamin» 
attract students from all parts of the world as Nalanda is said to have donn 
two thousand years ago, wuo 0?er 

At the present moment indeed the organisation of the Patna University „ „ 
mere examining body controlling instruction in affiliated colleges is noles «nor? 
from what Nalanda must have been. Nothing would be more instructive tn ml 
as the executive and academic head of a university than a look at the Calendar a* 
Handbook of Nalanda University if such a thing existed in those ancient days 
I would eagerly look for elucidation of several questions which I am myself miSi 

upon to consider almost every day and 1 : 

have also to deal. What were the courses of study and the'periods of'studv^ 
Were there any degrees granted ? How were the teachers appointed and on wha t 
terms ? Were any fees charged for tuition, board and examination ? Were there 
any vacations or holidays ? Was there any vocational education ? How did the 
pupils maintain themselves after leaving the University and was there any nroblem 
of unemployment among Nalanda graduates ? What control did the Kins or hie 
ministers exercise over the University ? Tn what. l.nrni« M 


, . ftiauuaicD i VT UMb cuubroi uiu me Kme 1 or ha 

mimeter* exercise over the University ? In what language was the instruction 
given f Did the students take an absorbing interest in the politics of those davs ? 
Had they any organized sports or other means of physical training ? Were there 
any commnnal difficulties between the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the Jains? 
Or again, what was the financial position of the Nalanda University ? How was 
its expenditure met and who managed the landed propertv which beloneed to it 
in the surrounding plages ? Were tlfere any bodies fPke ?he or the synd L‘ 


r?" tEITT “ “ XT XT! me most at tins momeut, was 

the Kula-pati or the Vice-Chancellor— of another university asked to give a con- 
vocation address to the outgoing graduates ? To all these and other questions, I 
am afraid it is^ not now possible to find detailed answers and we can only draw 
upon our imagination and on little scraps of knowledge in the possession of Sans- 
krit and Prakit scholars if we desire to reconstruct in our mind the organisation 
of a university two thousand years ago. 


Unitary Universities 

TS?* ,2 ni ! er £y /xT r ? ce cr eation and has yet to build up its traditions. 
1 or the old traditions of Nalanda are well nigh forgotten and in any case would 
not fit into the actual circumstances of the twentieth century. You may have to 
face some radical change when. Orissa is made into a separate province, *for it will 
then surely soon have a university of its own with the college at Cutback as its 
nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will have a good opportunity 
of transforming your university into a residential and teaching university of the 
type of the recently created Indian universities without giving rise to too many local 
jealousies and heart-burnings. Hence a few words on this subject may not be 
inappropriate. When about 1858 the first universities in India were established, 
they were formed on the model of the old London University as merely examining 
bodies exercising a certain amount of control on the affiliated colleges but working 
chiefly on their power to regulate curricula and conduct examinations. In those 
early days this was a necessary piece of work as it was imperative to have a 
wide extension of western education in the first place. That work is now, 
if not completed, at least fairly done ; London University has itself changed its 
character a great deal and is at present engaged in building lor itself an adequate 
home for all its activities ; and Indian Universities should now aspire to take (heir 
place among the universities of the world not only by continuing their work ot 
dissemination of knowledge already in existence by making their own contribution 
to the store of world’s knowledge. For this purpose it is necessary to utilize au 
our resources in the best and most economical way and a system in which c 9[ ,e ^ 8 
giving higher education are scattered ail over the province is snrely unsuitable. 
A concentration of teaching ability in one, and later on, in two or more centres, 
is obviously called for. A single college in one centre cannot afford to have a group 
of teachers in one subject and the teachers lose the great advantage of contact wi 
allied spirits and tend to become mechanical lecturers without being # brougne < 
touch with the most recent developments and having no opportunity ot .* 
help, comment or criticism from tneir equals. Moreover, the work of reseat 
fbese days is impossible without good library with up-to-date periodicals and ooo 
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and the nsonrees of one college are not able to secure this advantage to its 
teaehers. In this general statement I do not desire to ignore the good research 
work done by several teachers even under difficult conditions but from the national 
point of view we must not make their work harder than need be. To my mind, 
therefore, the future Indian university is bound to be of the unitary type. It is 
not likely that any universities in India can arise which are of the type of Oxford 
or Cambridge which are cut generis in the world, and the type we should aim at 
is that of the provincial universities of England or the universities on the Conti* 
nent and Amerioa. The many well-equipped educational institutions in Patna oan 
all be put under the control of the university and be made its various branches ; 
but for turning out better and more extensive work larger resources will have to 
be placed at its disposal both by Government and by the wealthy public-spirited 
people of the province. The intellectual needs of other centres in the province 
should be met by some arrangement by which during vacations or holidays short 
intensive courses of a popular character are given by university teachers specially 
deputed to those centres. But we must not give way to the intelligible but 
unpratical desire of various localities to have some collegiate institutions of their 
own. Such a course of action will waste the limited resources available for high 
education and will also tend to lower intellectual standards. 

Mainspring op culture 

The work of securing adequate resources for higher education and research will 
be none too easy in the coming days. Under a democratic system the average legis- 
lator is apt to look askance at such expenditure and is prone to press the claims of 
primary education against those of higher education and research. I shall bo the 
last person to say a word against the extension, by compulsory methods if necessary, 
of primary education but it is a mistake to starve the universities for helping pri- 
mary education. If the mainspring of intellectual culture in the form of tne univer- 
sity is damned, the effect will be seen at no distant date on the efficiency of all other 
kinds of education also. Our provincial governments of the future will have to 
make largely increased provision for education in all its branches. I here only wish 
to sound a note of warning against the opinion that there is a necessary antagonism 
between these different branches when all are equally important and to urge that 
the starving of one branch will inevitably lead to the crippling of the others. 

Those who are opposed to the spending of too much on higher education and 
research not only base their case on the more urgent need of primary education, a 
point to which 1 have briefly referred above, but also on the increase of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes. They contend that there is no object in further 
encouraging higher education if the only result is to add to the ranks of the great 
unemployed. It is of coarse the duty of Government and the leaders of the public 
to take measures to combat this unemployment, but it is taking a wrong view of 
higher education to suppose that it is intended only to make the educated men 
directly self-supporting. TniB idea has come to us from the early days of English 
education in India when Government required Indians with a knowledge of Eoglish 
to occupy the various posts in its service for which it was not possible to get recru- 
its from England. When such men were few they easily got well-paid jobs, and 
the impression that a degree should procure a man a good post immediately has not 
yet died out, and one reason is that English education is now for the first time 
spreading among certain classes and strata of society which fondly believe that they 
will be favoured by the same good luck that was the fortunate lot of those who 
went in for Englisa education 60 years ago. 

Training in Leadership 

The cause for higher education rests on the fact that it makes men and women 
better fitted for any role that they have to play, that it makes better men and 
better women who are able to act as leaders of the people about them and that in 
these days it is impossible for a country to attain its proper rank among the 
nations of the world unless there is a certain proportion among its people who have 
a well developed intellect, who can take wide views on affairs and whose horizon 
is not limited to their immediate surroundings. It has been found that even in 
distributive trades a well trained graduate with a good general education soon out* 
strips in efficiency a man who has been apprenticed to his .particular job from his 
early years. And graduates must get rid of the idea that they are fit for occupying 
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any post without some special training. Such training is of course necessary in 
every cause, though for well-educated people its period will be much shorter. The 
extent of their rise will depend upon their own effort but they must not gmdm 
this period of apprenticeship. Just as the human embryo has to pass, though very 
rapidly, through the stages of an invertebrate, a fish ana other animals before being 
born to the dignity of man, so also must the graduates pass through all the stages 
from the very lowest before he can hope to rise to the heights of which he should 
be capable. If he is unable or unwilling to pass through these necessary stages 
he cannot blame his education for his want of success. I have in my mind the 
cases of some of my pupils whom I was able to recommend to some millowners 
Some of them disliked the early stages where they had to take their coats off and' 
work with soiled hands like a manual labourer. They gave up in the very beginning 
after a few days and are to-day probably among the unemployed graduates or at 
best low-paid school teachers against their will. Some others, on the oher hand, stuck 
to their job and have risen fairly high in their line. The force of circumstances is 
leading to the gradual abandonment of the idea that certain classes are only meant 
for intellectual or clerical work and the manual or mechanical work is something 
of a degrading nature. In these democratic days all must have equal opportunities! 
All work must be regarded as honourable ana noble, and the only thing that is 
dishonourable or ignoble is selfishness and disregard for the rights of our fellowmen. 
To encourage this habit of mind nothing is better than early manual training and 
later on some scientific education in the laboratory and the workshop. And it is 
a very encouraging sign of the times that the number of those that go in for the 
B. 8c. and other scientific courses is rapidly increasing all over India. 

Black-coated Variety 


We cannot, however, overlook the problem of unemployment of the educated 
classes. If the only occupations that these will care to follow are of the black* 
coated variety, requiring residence in towns with all their modern amenities, I am 
afraid that the problem cau never be solved. In some professions like medicine we 
can see the simultaneous existence of crowding in towns and absolute scarcity in 
rural areas. Every qualified medical man aspires to build up a practice in 
the bigger centres and many of them fail to make even a decent living. If only 
some of these men can be induced to settle down in areas, they will do most 
beneficent work for people who are left to the ministrations of quacks and charlatans 
or go altogether without help of any kind and they will earn a respectable living, 


to have at least one qualified practitioner for every area of 25 square miles contain- 
ing a population of about four or five thousand, there will be a vast field for the 
useful employment of medical men. For some time it would be necessary to give 
to each such practitioner a small subsidy of, say Rs. 25 per month, and he would 
naturally get all the fees he receives in his practice. The only undertaking 
required from him is that he will settle down in that area and be available to the 
people and will also do some small amount of public work in the nature of supervision 
of rural sanitation. m 

Other educated men with no specialist qualifications like medicine nave also a 
great field of work in villages if they have the necessary public Lspirit and receive 
some special training for village work. The spread of co-opera§on in wl ltfl 
is made difficult by want of properly trained orgaftisers. oplift 

like those organised by Mr. Brayne in, the peraffiiar aud ws 

colleagues in Bombay, and so eloquently advocated in by “*,,.8°* 

of Bombay, call insistently for workers. It is a pity toVKo much available 
power lying unused when so much work is to be done. workers ean on y fr 

r «_• JL- l..i aL.a L.ii n™ a. nff In idleness ana men***, 


a living wage but that is better than eating their heads off • UJ0 . 

e ysical and often even physical starvation. Then, again, there **6* content 

c of our educated men who have fair landed estates of their cease 

to let them out and are themselves seeking employment elsewhere. " ™ of it 

to be absentee landlords and live on their land cultivating at least par* he3r 

themselves, they will naturally be the real .leaders erf the people and i we . wlli j e 
less of landlords claiming special political privileges as got ff r B< n nlv ^concern 
spending their whole time in luxury in towns or even abroad, toaromy ^ 
with land bring to get their rents duly- collected. The growing migratio 
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eated parsons to towns is an aril recognized all over the world, but it is peculiarly 
grave m our country where about 80 per cent, of the population is rural. The 
large numbers of our educated men still hare some connection with villages but in 
a generation or two it will have practically disappeared. The leaders of the people 
with the encouragement of a government responsible to the people must seriously 
eonsider this problem and solve it before it is too late. 

To those who take up work in villages a few words may be usefully addressed. 
If they think that it is a kind of employment similar to that in an office or a 
factory, they are making a grievous mistake. Work there would be of a different 
nature and requires an amount of tact, sympathy and consideration for others. 
But there should be no appearance of dictation. The villagers, even though un- 
educated, are intelligent enough to weigh the quality of a man and to distinguish 
the real missionary from a mere careerist. While a gradual attempt should be 
made to teach them better ways of living, a sense of the practically possible must 
be always present in the mind. New methods of cultivation and improved marketing, 
and better ideas of social life should only be gradually introduced, as the people 
are naturally conservative. Above all a village worker must keep clear of faetbb* 
among the villagers and should acquire the confidence of all. It would be letter 
not to engage in any money-lending transactions on one’s own account, but every 
attempt should be made to push on the co-operative movement on right lines. 1 
have sometimes seen educated men' who have settled in villages showing characteristics 
which I have here deprecated and their presence in the village ib worse than useless, 
and they are found only using their education and intelligence in fostering litiga- 
tion and trying to feather their own nest. The satisfaction that tho village worker 
can expect should come from a consciousness of useful work well done. The diffi- 
culties of village life are in these days not so great as they were some years ago. 
The inorcase in motor traffic has brought villages nearer urban centres and one 
need not feel so lonely there if one makes work there his object in life. The in- 
creased circulation of newspapers, the constitutional progress in the political Held 
and local self-government are also gradually bringing villagers to a higher level. 

I have great hopes that an early extension of broad-casting with programmes suited 
to the capacities of the villagers and given in the vernaculars will bo taken in hand 
by Government and semi-Government agencies and this will help the cause of 
village uplift. What is required is the proper missionary spirit and I am sure 
that youthful enthusiasm will lead at least some of you educated young men to 
take up this work than which there is nothing more important from the point of 
view of all round national advance. 

Western Education not a Mistake 

With the vast extent of middle class unemployment facing us the question is 
often asked : Is there anything wrong with our system of higher education ? I do 
not belong to the class of those who feel that the introduction of western educa- 
tion in India has been all a mistake. On the other hand, I feci that our advance 
as a nation is bound up with our fully imbibing the spirit of modern civilization, 
and that our rising feeling of nationalism is a direct consequence of our knowledge 
of western literature, history, arts, science, industry and philosophy. But we must 
take care that we accept only the best part of western culture and that we do not 
feel satisfied with the mere. outer shell. There is unfortunately too great a tendency 
to be content with only the acquisition of a degree somehow or other and an in- 
ability to realise tfi|| the degree is only the beginning of more extensive education 
in the University life. Even as regards degrees and examinations there is in 
many places— 1 do not way in the University of Patna -a desire to make the attain- 
ment of a degree too easy thus lowering the value of the degree itself. It is worth 
serious consideration whether all those who join a university are really capable of 
profiting by the education that is given there and whether the success of a 
University shonld not be judged more by the quality than the number 
of the graduates that it tarns out. The 'graduates that the country 
wants are men who have learnt the art of using their rational faculties, 
who know how to acquire knowledge from books, who thoroughly grasp 
the fundamental principles of the subjects they study and who, if they are students 
of science, realise the importance of the methods of scientific investigation and are 
firmly convinced that correct results are only to be obtained by means of suitable 
experiment and observation and that a mind invariably open to receive new ideas 
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aod revise the old ones is the essentia! characteristic of the scientist. The graduate 
whom the country can well do without and whose education has entailed a mere 
waste of money and energy is one that has only aspired to obtain his degree by 
simply cramming the notes dictated by his teachers, who has not even read the 
books prescribed for his study by the University, to whom the use of reference 
rooks is quite unfamiliar, who does not love books and cannot make use of a 
library and to whom education means simply an intensive exercise of his memory. 
If anywhere the extension of higher education has only led to an increase in the 
number of this latter class of graduates, then it is time to consider some means 
of improving them or even of closing the doors of the University against them. 

Task before Young Men 

Graduates of the Patna University— 1 congratulate you all on the completion 
of the important chapter in the history of your life and I add my special felicita- 
tions to those to whom your Chancellor has awarded medals ana prizes or who 
otherwise distinguished themselves in tbeir academical career. As I have said 
before it would be a mistake to think that your education has now been completed. 
It has only attained one stage but it must continue throughout your life. Your 
alma mater will always watch how you conduct yourself in future and will feel 
pride at any distinctions you attain or any sterling service to render to your 
province, your country or the whole human race. It is not, however, possible for 
everybody to play a prominent role on the world’s stage ; but the way in which 
you carry out the responsibilities, great or small, in your own sphere, the conside- 
ration you show to others perhaps not so fortunate as yourself, the regard you 
entertain for truth, justice and fair dealing in the affairs of life, form the real 
tests by which you and your education will be judged. 

India is not now a country which can retire into its shell and have nothing 
to do with the world outside. Whether we will or no, we form an important purt. 
in the great community of nations and we are influenced by what goes on elsewhere 
just as we exert our own influence on others. There can be no more fallacious 
saying than that of the poet : 

‘East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 


East is meeting West and West is meeting East and the contact is ever growing 
more and more intimate. India will never more let the legions thunder past and 
go to sleep again. But if our country is to keep awake, we must rouse ourselves 
from the sleep which is but another name for our fond hugging of the dead ;,ast. 
We have to live in the present and prepare for the future and in this preparation 
you have to take our own important part. Learn to form your own independent 
judgment and do not be carried away by slogans and catchwords ; keep an open 
mind ever ready to change your opinion on due cause shown. Though for tne 
moment the liberty of thought and action appears to be endangered and even on 
the point of disappearance in many countries and dictators are rising up every- 
where, have firm with that the world will soon return disgusted to the well-tnea 
paths of sanity and freedom that the democracy will once more come into its own, 

that " ' 

and „ . „ 

restoring the efficacy of those noble principles 
will serve better in future. « 


hs of sanity and freedom that the democracy will once more come into its own, 
; the humanity will again enter on its career of ordered progress in all ne 
that our country is destined to play a great part in this glorious wor 
oring the efficacy of those noble principles which have served well so far an 


The Beoares Hindu University Convocation 


The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the Uth, 
December 1933 in the spacious grounds of the Amphitheatre, specially decorated for 
the occasion. More than fifteen thousand people attended the function. Three thousand 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a tremendous ovation 
to the distinguished guests. "Loud speakers'’ had been installed. The University 
training corps and the volunteers presented a guard-of-honour to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. The graduates* procession 
was a picturesque one. The procession entered the Con vocation pandal at 2. p. iff. 

The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwards Malavi- 
yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in presenting Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, roferred to 
pre-eminence as a thinker, scholar and statesman. 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Faculty of Science, presented Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. The Vice-Chancellor in 
conferring the honorary degress on the three distinguished sons of India referred to 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar f s valuable services to the Benares Hindu University, to Sir 
Jagadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship aud to Sir Profulla Ray’s devotion to the 
Motherland and Science. 


Conferment of Hont. Degrees 

Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
expressed his good wishes for the progress and prosperity of the Benares 
University. 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose observed that ho valued distinction conferred on him 
by a university, which was the result of Pt. Malaviya’s labourers. He expressed his 
high appreciation of the honour done to him. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy said that from the beginning, he was connected with 
the noble University of Benares, as an honorary professor. 

The Vice-Chancellor then conferred degrees on 620 graduates. 

After Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray’s eloquent convocation address, the Pro-Chancellor, 
the H. H. the Maharaja Sahob of Benares, Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, spoke 
a few words. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Remarks 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable Pandit Afadan Mohan Malaviyaju observed 
that this year’s convocation w&b tho most memorable event in the history of the 
Benares University. He evoked the blessings of Lord Viswanath and hoped that 
the Benares University would become the soul of India. 

Acbarya Roy's Convocation Address 

Acharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy in the course of his convocation address 
said : *1 am not out to preach a jeremiad against University education 
altogether. Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation Address. in 
192o and even before that, I have been harping on the insane craze for university 
degrees and its baneftal effects. ‘The Universities are over-crowded with men who 
are not profitting either intellectually or materially by their university training , Is 
the finding of the Indian Statntary (Hartog) Commission. I only plead for a consi- 
derable eleznination of candidates in the process of selection. An all round education 
should be imparted to the majority of the students in the secondary stage through 
the medium of the vernacular. This will correspond to the “school final” in Eog- 
land. No one should chose a university career unless be feels that he has an instin- 
ctive call in that direction. A university should be a centre of scholarship, research 
and culture. Let those alone seek the portals of the academy who arc prepared 
to dedicate their lives to the enlargement of the bounds of knowledge. 

If one took a census of the greatest of world’s men and women, I fear he would 
be surprised to discover that the majority of them owe very little to university or 
indeed to any educational system. Shakespeare knew little Greek and less Latin. 
Our Keahab Chandra Sen and Rabindranath, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the prince 
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of novels and story-writer. Grish Chandra Ghose, the foremost of onr dramatic, 
never crossed the thresh-hold of the university. I may also add the names of tw’ 
nard Shaw, H. G. Wells and the Nobel Prize winner of the present year. namriJ 
Ivan AUex Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. Then, again, the great rulers inn 
statesmen of Europe who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow of their nalm 
— Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have also been innocent of 
college education. Nor need I mention the names of Abraham Lincoln and others 
who horn in the log cabin in the back-woods of America rose to be the croud 
occupants of the White House. In the second labour Ministry most of the Ministers 
began as day labourers who in the evenings by self-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondarv 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their unnec 
essary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but 
which unfortunately is carried on to the university forms, will * then 
greatly disappear and make these universities real centres of learning and culture. 
The present university system is as yet bo full of routine details that its functions 
is not very far removed from that of Secondary school. No doubt the lecture sys- 
tem gives an appearance of work, but if the student is himself wiling to utilise his 
time, he would in most cases find that he goes through more work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Just consider the opposite system where the 
student is only given the names of some books and some questions on the problems 
dealt therein. He reads them, digests them and develops his own answers to the 

a uestions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then in the college Semiuer 
iscusses them from his own point of view with his colleagues and professors, 
preferably in limited groups. I am sure, under these circumstances, hit powers of 
analysis as well as synthesis will be better developed and his efforts will soon 
enable him to cure out his own intellectual empire. 

I have been called upon, at a very short notice, to deliver the convoca- 
tion address, I am afraid, nowerer, I shall scarcely be able to deal adequate- 
ly with the subject which I have chosen for our discourse, namely the true fun- 
ction of a University as also the imperative need for adopting the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. 

The first educational institution established in India by the British Government 
was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Madrassa founded in 1780, at the request 
of several Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings. . , . 

The next attempt on the part of the British Government was initiated m 1701 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares who founded the Benares bansknt 
College as a means of employing beneficially for the country some pait '’t tne 
surplus revenue over the estimatea receipts. The College was designed to cultivate 
the “laws, literature and religion of the Hindus” i. e., to accomplish the same pur- 
pose for the Hindus as the Madrassa for the Muhammadans, and specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European judges. m 

The next important step is the establishment of the College of Fort Williamj 

whose prof, of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school of Benga 
writers. It was formally opened on August 18, by a Minute in Council, m 
Governor-General detailed at length the reasons for starting such an institution. 

The Minute then declares that “A College is hereby founded at Fort wmiam 
in Bengal for the better instruction of the junior Civil Servants of the Comp y. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, impressed with the “sloth, indolence, low debauenery 
and vulgarity/’ which too often grew upon the younger servants of the Co p y 
^decided that they should have a proper education in Calcutta. - k per iod 

After the battle of Plassey anS during the next thirty years the< ^f C oKt 

infers 

SBSSi ««W 

at tne time, it is enough i 
in the Company’s service, 
ness” to attempt the conversion 
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Better counsels, however, prevailed. "A sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees (£10,000) in each year shall be set apart and applied to the reviral and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion ot knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India.’ 1 

From 1813, owing to the causes above stated, the Indian Government seems to 
have had no settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoined efforts are worth recording. In 1814, a High School was established by 
a missionary. Mr. Robert May, at Gninsurah. and some smaller schools were affllia- 
ted to it. This school was conducted with such success that, in 1816, a Govern* 
ment grant of Rs. 600 per month (afterwards augmented to Rs. 800) was sanctioned 
for them. 

, In the same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from the 
interest of Rs. 20,000 deposited by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 252 monthly from Government. In this school, 
Eoglish, Persian, Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing., 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be completo without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, 1 make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from a 
brief report kindly furnished by Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that “his High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching Bchool in the 
whole of Nothern India”. Its origin read like a romance when it is borne in mind 
that its founder was an orthodox Hindu and that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education like Rammohan Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left his home in 
Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth century, in bad health and came like 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the four succeeding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Corrie as to how to place the school on permanent and 
proper foundation. 

Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidyalaya 
or Anglo-Indian College in Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an important era in the hiBtory of educa- 
tion in India as the first spontaneous desire manifested by the natives of the 
country for instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East, who has left 
an interesting account of the origin of the project and of the original rules drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was its being designed 
“primarily for the sons of respectable Hindus,” and entirely under Native superin- 
tendents — the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees being voluntary contribu- 
tions by the projectors of the scheme. 

“Foglish education was in a manner forced upon the British Government 
says Alex Duff. “It did not itself spontaneously originate it. There were two 
persons who had to do with it.— one was Mr. David Hare and tho other was an 
Indian, Rammohun Roy”, 

It reflects no small credit on the Hindus, that long before England had learned 
to do anything of the kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calcutta by 
their own voluntary contributions, for the instructions of their youth in English 
literature and science. 

Macaulay’s Famous Minute of 1835 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only as a turning point 
in the histroy of education in India, but because of the part taken in it by 
Macaulay then on the Committee, and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council. In the latter capacity Macaulay wrote a long minute replying 
fully to arguments political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. He 
declared : 'The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any particular 
kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty 
to employ its funds as it thought best, and that the best way of employing th em 
was in teaching what was best worth knowing. English was better worth knowing 
than Sanskrit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found this out. They 
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would pay to learn English bnt they required to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
engaged so long in so useless an acquisition. It is quite possible and very advan- 
tageous on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English schokra 
md to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed.” ' 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, the profuse illustration and 
incisive logic peculiar to the author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if the 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged the writer would resign his 
seat on the Committee. The Governor-General Lora Wiliam Bentinck, briefly endor- 
sed his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaulay’s views. 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
the Natives of India ; and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth “schools for 
the teaching of English literature and science through the medium of English lan- 
guage should be established in the principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available and school masters can be procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa- 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe. 

‘To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot be 
built. We are now following the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. We are now 
attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that twenty 
years hence, there will be hundreds, nay thousands of natives, familiar with the beBt 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.” 

Mr. F. J. Monahan, who waB Commissioner of two divisions in Bengal, bid a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of Bengal and Bengali : in the course of hia 
evidence before the Calcutta University Commission he says : 

“I think that some Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medium 
of instruction in Schools and Colleges are influenced by uatural enthusiasm for the 
Imperial idea. They value the English language as bond of union in the Empire 
ana dream of its becoming the common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of education of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken 
the trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A. on Rs. 40 a month to 
conduct his English correspondence. Though a good general education, including 
English, Bhould be an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the mam 
object were to make as many Indians as possible commercially and industrially 
Ancient, probably the best plan would be to help them to acquire as quickly as 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
book-keeping and apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or inaustnai 

Lm| f wa ' 

Before wo conclude this portion, we most not, however, forget to re . n ^„ n f 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's. We yield to none in our «dm.rat.on for 
Macaulay , whom we may almost style the father of high education m Ind w. B 
w hen Macaulay bad not even been elected a Fellow of Trmity College, B.aminobc^ 
Boy had sent » pathetic appeal to the representative of the Britwh nation, w 
extorted the admiration and drew forth the encomium of Bishop Hebcr , be a 
Swages in it which are almost interchangeable with those which occur in 

"Sfffc htd beJt intended to keep the British nation in system 

«, the Baconian philosophy would ^ot Uve ^_al^ fftb. 
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Engaged in the tedious and protracted Burmese War, Lord Amherst could not 
afford to trouble himself much about the intellectual progress of the Indian people. 
Bammohan Boy’s voice was thus as that of one crying in the wilderness. Not 
even an official intimation was vouchsafed to him that attention should be given to 
his memorial. It is perhaps a sign of human weakness that we are apt to give 
more credit to one who, no less by disinterested zeal than by a fortuitous conoourse 
of events, brings a movement to a successful issue, than to one who, amidst 
comparative darkness, takes the initiative. We do not know which of the two to 
admire most— the Indian or the Englishman— Bammohan Boy or Macaulay. 


Non-adoption of Vernacular as Medium— thr Fatal Mistake 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not only in your 
University) the first outrage that we find we committed was in making a foreign 
language our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal reason for 
our intellectual sterility was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the weliknown educationists of the time continue tr* 
regard tms relegation of the English language to an inferior position as frau^h' 
with disastrous consequences. To avoicl misconception, I must here, once f -*i all, 
make it clear that the study of English or other important foreign languages is by 
no means discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language iu which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon as the 
medium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and in the minimum of 
time if he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while suckling his mother’s 
breast— the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logie 
end Geography, in short the book of knowledge, can readily be mastered in one’s 
own vernacular. That should be the first stone in our educational edifice if we 
want to build well and high. 

Gustave Le Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 
graduates, observes : 

"The primary danger of this system of education very properly qualified as 
Latin consists in the fact that it is based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting 
thia view, the endeavour has been made to enforce a knowledge of as many hand- 
books as possible. From the primary school till ho leaves the university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or personal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him m reciting by heart 
and obeying. 

"It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to escape from it. The working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working man, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sons except that of State-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French schools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, in which 
success can be attained without any necessity for self-direction or the exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
system creates an army of proletarians discon tended with their lot and always 
ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings into being a frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and credulous, having a superstitious confidence in the State, whom it 
regards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a 
ceaseless hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 
ment, and incapable of the least enterprise without the intervention of the 
authorities. 

'The State which manufactures by dint of text-books all these persons possessing 
diplomas, can only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 
others withont employment. It is obliged in consequence to resign itself to feeding 
the first mentioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and the 
prefect, the immense mass of persons boasting diplomas besiege the professions. 
While a business* man has the greatest difficulty in finding an agent to represent 
him in the colonies, thousands of candidates solicit the most modest official posts. 
There are 20,000 school misters and mistresses without employment in the depart* 
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ment of the Science alone, all of the persons who, disdaining the fields or the wmfeaWi. 
look to the State for their livelihood.'* The number of the chosen being restrict!!?’ 
that of the discontented is perforce immense. The latter are ready for any revoln 
tlon, whoever be> its chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. The acquisition nf 
knowledge for which ho use tan be found is a sure method of driving a man to 

'Tt is evidently too late to retrace our steps. Experience alone, that sunrAmo 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our mistake. It alone will k! 
powerful enough to prove the necessity of replacing our odious text-books and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of inducing our youn? mnn 
to return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which th** 
avoid to-day at all costs” ey 


True Functions op University 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of seconrW 
education, the functions of the universities will be stripped of many of their un 
necessary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortu 
nately is carried on to the University form, will then greatly disappear and maka 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of ex- 
planation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
is ad yet so full of routine details that its function is not very far removed from 
that of a Secondary School. 

No doubt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the Btudent is 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his 
text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University is a University of books Mr 
H. G. Wells says : ' * 

“‘Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as the substantial 
basis of instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servitude to place and to time. It is 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particular 
hour to hear the golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. The 
youngman who reads at 11 o’clock in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very marked advantage over another youngman. 
employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow.” 


Just consider the opposite system where the student is only given the names 
of some books and some questions on the problems dealt therein ; he readu them, 
digests them and develops his own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
ing which is his own. and then in the College Seminar discusses them from his 
own point of view with nis colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups. 
I am sure under these circumstances his power of analysis as well as synthesis be 
better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, will soon 
enable him to carve out his own intellectual empire. All these, however, presuppose 
a sound secondary education based upon his vernacular. 


I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University educational sys- 
tem : the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of Btudents in the organisation. 

Whilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in the 
University system is not altogether unfounded, the current Emersonian apaorisra 
that ‘Universities are hostile to genius/ is, on the other hand, not wholly justitu _ • 
Whilst Universities should be anxious to invite real workers for human prog » 
we on our part should see that they are rendered independent to do so. n * / 

quote from Mr. Wells, they (future Universities) wifi offer “O jje^ 
at all, no graduation in arts or science or wisdom.. The only 
come to them will be young people who want to work in eipse Hiatimruished 

aAAHtAriM ananiol mi nil a AnllalAr*! in VAfttiffAtOPS With the d@V0t<€4X IQu UlSfcl g 


iwu nuvspissuiH) atv uvavuiug w. vh« nw..«. # . 

I am not out to preach a jeremiad against University 19& * nd 

Ever since the delivery of my Mysore University Convocation addre degrees 
even before that, I hare been harping on the insane erase lor University 
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and its baneful effects. “The Universities are overcrowded with men who are not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University training/’ is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in the process of selec- 
tion. An all round education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
In the secondary stage through the medium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the “school final” in England. No one should choose a University oareer 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive! call in that direction. A University 
should be a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see the 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to the enlargement 
of the boundB of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his “Dangers of Obedience” : I have no nse for the leolure that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its students are not 
aroused to dispassionate discussions among themselves or when the work they do 
fails to awaken them to the Btudy of great books. The student who is satisfied 
with pemmicanized knowledge has gono through the University with his mind closed: 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 

Cardinal Newman very properly observes : “It is, I believe, as a matter of 
history . the business of a University to make the intellectual culture its direct scope 
or to employ itself in the education of tho intellect.” 

It is no doubt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time we must be on our guard, Bays Alfred Zimmern. 

“Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and harmony in human 
spirit. But if any criticism is to be levelled at tho ideal and the processes of cul- 
ture it is surely ]ust this— that they may tend to fix men unduly in stereotyped 
ways of thinking and feeling, miuistering to a self-satisfaction which inhibits initiative 
rather than stimulating them to fresh efforts with all tho possible conflicts involved. 
In other words culture is apt to bo confounded with sanctions crystallised by use. 
Then again he refers to the memorable descriptions in Renan’s Bt. Paul of those 
models of classical culture, the Athenian Professors, to whom the apostle addressed 
in vain the Word of Life. Athens, at the point to which it has been brought after 
centuries of development, a city of grammarians, of gymnasts and of teachers of 
sword play, was as well disposed as possible to receive Christianity. Tho banality 
and inward dryness of the schoolman are irremediable sins in the eyes of grace. The 
pedagogue is tne most difficult of men to convert, for ho has his own religion whieh 
consists in his routine, his faith in his old authors, his taste for literary exercises ; 
this contents him and extinguishes every other need” This is also tho opinion of 
Bertrand Russell. 

“Atque inter silvas Academi quaerore veram” (in the groves of the Academy sear- 
ch truth), thus sang the Latin poet. In ancient India and to a certain extent in the 
“Tola” of mediaeval and modern India, the disciples in tho “asram” of the preceptor 
(guru) while tending cows, collecting fuel and doing all manner of household drud- 
gery used to get lessons on eternal verities : witness the sublime and transcenden- 
tal discussions in the “Vrihadaranyaka Unanishad.” The very word ‘aranayaka* (i.e. 
in the forest) reminds us of the groves of Plato. I am afraid, in tho mad and in- 
sensate imitation of the west— in attaching palatial, residential quarters to our Uni- 
versities with all the amenities of modern luxuries, we are doing incalculable harm. 
We are turning out helpless nincompoops utterly unfit to face the matter-of-fact 
world. This fact should not be over-looked by our educationists. May the Univer- 
sity steer clear of these shoals. 


The Poo jab University Jubilee Convocation 

A distinguished gathering of delegates from over forty universities and learned 
societies of the world and prominent men and women of the Punjab, were present 
at the special Jubilee Convocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 
4lfc, December 1933, when His Excellency Sir Herbert Enter son. Chancellor, 
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conferred the honorary degrees of LL. D. on Sir Shadilai and Sir Fazl-i- Hussain . 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Sikandar Hayafc Khan, and Sir SumlTr’ 
singh Majithia : and of Doctor of Literature on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr a 
0. Woolner, Vice-chancellor, Punjab University. 4 a s - 

Addressing the Convocation, the Chancellor welcomed the delegates, and then m 
ferred to the important part taken by the Princes of Punjab and the adjacent Statwl 
in the inauguration of the University fifty years ago, and the practical interest thev 
had continued to show in its welfare. y 

His Excellency dwelt upon the great services rendered by the recipients of de 
grees which were being conferred to-day. Continuing, he said that all were deter 
mined to see that the Punjab University advanced, though there might be differences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that perhaps the most important of the 
questions examined by the Committee was whether their system could not be deve- 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for the employment of the 
youth of the Province. The Committee’s report was now under the examination of 
the University authorities, and as soon as the Local Government were in possession 
of their views, they would proceed to take careful consideration of the various ques- 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referred to the necessity of strengthening among the students, the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dwelt on the proposal 
to construct a University Union Hall to mark the Jubilee. 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made in 
this connection, ana appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could be no better way of celebrating the Jubilee than by a 
resolve to work for the single purpose of promoting the good of those committed to 
it for the higher good of the community. 

Addressing the Convocation, Prof. Woolner, Vice-Chancellor, referred to the 
history and progress of the University during the last half a century, uud 
observed that in point of numbers the University might now be considered 
to be celebrating its coming of age. The next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of work done, and adaptation to the needs of the area served. 

Prof. Woolner referred^ in this connection, to the economic and social problem 
of unemployment and underpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
measure of independence in Indian education, depending less on other countries for 
the highest training and the need of widening the horizon by the presence of devo- 
tees of varied knowledge. 

Concluding the Vice-chairman Btated : Whatever rearrangements may be found 
necessary or convenient as regards the control and testing of lower levels of 
college teaching, it should be borne in mind, that whatever line be drawn, the knowledge 
and ideas that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and consequently any limitation of the resources of the University, 
oan only tend to increase the Intellectual of all.” 


The Punjab Uoiversily Convocation 


Addressing the Oonyoetion of the Punjab University held at Lshore on the 
22nd December 1933 Sir Shadilai, Chief Justice, Lahore io 

attention of the new graduates to the great constitutional J5E» n ll |.f a n 

? J 41.-4 4:iL manU onwralwr MMA «rH»n TYlJinV Of them WOUlQ P*?* »» 


of that object, character was of vital importance ana ov j d ^ 

aha pe their future life that when die call came from their country, they 

able to respond to it whole-heartedly. . lndian 

Earlier in the address Sir Shadilai referred tothe -ti^ Tqlian Universities were 
educationists and said the original purpose for which Indian umv. 
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established had been fully served and it was necessary that the course of instruc- 
tion should be lifted from the groove in which it had been running so long. To 
make it really useful it must be directed to more profitable channels. A small 
section of our students might continue to follow the course now prescribed by the 
University, but the bulk must be trained to business, to develop the resources 
of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 
of commerce. Sir Shadilal suggested that the Punjab University should consider 
the desirability of instituting a department of business administration and, conti- 
nuing, he added there could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already large number of unemployed graduates. 
Discontent caused by this took a political complexion and from political discontent 
to political crime was only a step. ‘‘While law may safely be left to deal with 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli- 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discoutent and 
when this is done political crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 
should be able to move along new road of peace aud prosperity. Therefore, beside* 
reorganisation of the present system of University education, fresh occupation 
would have to be found for graduates of universities aud there must be iresh 
outlets for their energies”. 

Sir Shadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 


Ibe Allahabad University Convocation 

The Allahabad University Convocation was held at Allahabad on the 16th. 
December 1933 under the presidency of //. E. Sir Afalrolon Hailey , tbo Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces, After the Vice-Chancellor, Pt. Iqbal Naram Gurtu 
* had conferred the degrees, Sir Tej Bahadur delivered his convocation speech. In the 
course of his speech he said : 

One of the greatest thinkers and Beers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his, that in spite of all their apparent modernization the universities have never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity in their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They have simply substituted the 
tradition of yesterday for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, and they have been carried on prosperously by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by tbeir very nature, by their 
instinct for following power instead of excercising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difficult to imagine bow they can even get beyond yesterday. With tbeir fun da* 
metal hieratic professions, their degrees and examinations, their curicula and 
direction of study, they must always remain organizations for the confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been accepted in the unorganized world of 
free intelligence. They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is more 
or less tradition alised”. He then pronounces the following doom on the universi- 
ties: ‘‘The break -^p of the universities may be at band in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt away suddenly, dispers- 
ing to forms of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, and 
with that the university properly speaking, that immense obsolescent edncational 
gesture, the miscellaneous great gathering of students and teachers, will achieve a 
culminating gala of sport and splendour— and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe as it no doubt is, with which it 
is impossible to agree— though I hope our universities are not so near that 'gala 
of sport and splendour* andT cessation which this thinker foreshadows for univer- 
sities in the West. Nevertheless, I thick it is pertinent .to ask whether our univer- 
sities have yet ‘discovered how to lead a community*. 

The conception of a university as a retreat situated in sylvan surroundings 
away from the madding crowd, where knowing and pious professors, and 
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eager and demoted youth foregather to quench their thirst for knowledge 
to contemplate and revel in the mysteries of knowledge, to discuss And 
rediscuss the eternal verities of life and death and leave behind for a not 
happy posterity elaborate, if not illuminating, commentaries upon the text&rS 
sages and 'rishis’. may bring comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lives ; 
an ancient past which can never be resusciated or furnish a theme to the mondial 
who thinks that to preach morality is to leave a moral life— but a distracted vmSm 
like ours in the grip of an unsparing struggle for existence and torn by the con 
dieting and confusing cries of nationalism, economic and political, and the demarX 
of a seductive internationalism, the centre-piece of Mr. Wells’ new philoionhv 
which can live only upon the ruins of nationalism, will not easily accent thia 
monastic conception or a university. v 18 


Such knowledge as I have acquired of the West convinces mo that there is a 
growing revolt there against the traditional ideas of the functions of the univerai 
Ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will, I dare say, continue 
to be the radiating centres of learning and culture— a sort of Solomon’s Houses-! 
they are watchfully becoming more and more responsive to the needs of the times 
they are contributing not a little to the solution of those pressing problems nf 


life which must needs be faced and tackled in a practical and business-like manner. 


like the following manner. .Let us assume that the Allahabad University produces 
every year a hundred brilliant graduates who know everything in English literature 
from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy and Masefield. Let us again assume 
that there is every year an equal number of excellent graduates iu pure physics 
chemistry, biology and every other ology. Let us also assume that there is every 
year a fair number of graduates produced steeped in all the wisdom and philosophy 
of ancient times and modern in all the 'doctrines’ of social reconstruction beginning 
with Plato and ending with Karl Marx and Lenin — and do not let me forget— I 
am making here no assumption— that you produce every year at least a hundred 
graduates in law crowding the corridors of the High Court and the district courts 
and waiting for their talents to be recognised. When you have made all these 
assumptions, you must answer the question which is bound to be put to you more 
and more emphatically aB time goes on. What good does it do to the nation, to 
society and to India at large to produce year in and year out these fine cultured 
gentlemen who after they have left the portals of the university wake up to the 
reality of the situation to find that the call of hanger is more insistent than the 
call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they imbibed in their 
class-rooms are more in the nature of impediments than a help in the straggle for 
existence ? These very men who are your products will put. you that 
question : their disillusioned and disappointed parents will also put you that ques- 
tion. I shall assumo that you can afford to turn a deaf ear to impudences and 
irrelevancies of this character and comfort yourself with the virtual and self-righteous 
conviction that you have at least brought light where there was darkness, you 
have extended the bounds of knowledge, and endowed these young offspring of 
yours with noble ideals and elevated principles. But I fear you cannot for long 
ignore or refuse to answer the very same question when it will be put to you by 
the representatives of the tax-payer to whose long suffering generosity you owe 
▼our very being and continued existence. The time is not distant when tne sere- 
nity of your detached and cloistered life will be disturbed by the irrepressible ques- 
tions of the taxpayer. I therefore ask the elders of the University— those who are 
in charge of this huge machinery— to take note of the signs of the times ana to 
readjust it before it is too late. 

Do not let me give you the impression that I am taking refuge behind vague 
generalities or that I am sounding an exaggerated note of alarm. Much as J u 
the benefits of academic learning which rises superior to considerations or a 
rian character, much as I should like some of our young men to 
in the service of culture, to enrich their minds and the minds of the** 
with the treasures of thought inherited from ages I feel that, gently 
the intereets of our country will be better served If we lay greater «npl tawcm 
make better provision for practical scientific education— an education ' be f ore 
enable us to stand the stress of modern competitive life. I am "®* „ anientific and 
you a general issue between classical and modern studies or t . England 

a humanistic ideal of education. Professor De Burgh, a great exponent in ms 
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of elassieil education, says : ‘A classical education in contrast with that in the 
applied sciences is commonly disparaged as unpractical. The word 'practical* in 
evety day thought and speech is almost synonymous with vocational*. Men mean 
by it something that contribute directly to professional efficiency, to earning # ma- 
terial livelihood ; they forget that without friendship, morality, religion, and art 
life would not for a moment be worth living.’ Now, I do not venture to dogmatise 
about the West or the universities in the West, but I should like to make an 
attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoever inadequately, of the great mass on 
young men to whom you stand in loco parentis . It is not that their imagination 
is not fired by the noble ideas which ancient and modern literatures place before 
them, or that they are not moved or arc not susceptible of being moved, by higher 
impulses or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their character ; 
it is, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast majority of them, chill penury repress tbeir noble rage. Add to it the equally 
undeniable fact that the deadening weight of a mediaeval if not antiquated social 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism And an undiscriminating 
pride in the supposed perfection of our past, presses heavily on them and then you 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian eflorL 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education as something to be de- 
spised or something unworthy of ourselves ? Why should anybody in these times 
apologies for demanding an education which contributes directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material livelihood ? At any rate, I make no apology 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate ns I think it is, can only be 
fulfilled if we are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good as university education may bo for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry. From a purely cultural point of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to me to be desirable 
that our universities should consciously or unconsciously allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories for manufacturing candidates for deputy collcctorships, 
tesbildarships and munsifships. not all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Agfttn, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law ? It is literally 
true of the legal profession— more true of it than any other profession— that many 
are called but few chosen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate multi- 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the standards of education and also 
of conduct under the stress of competition and if an unpleasant truth must be 
uttered, it must be admitted that many if not all of the ten commandments which 
you inculcate within the four walls of this magnificent hall are honoured more in 
their breath than in their observance outside these portals. Lives which might be 
more usefully and more honourably spent in other, though humbler, spheres are 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent and despair. You can if you like retort 
by saying that it is none of your business to bother yourselves about the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowledge and put 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year your Vice- 
Chancellor has solemnly charged them to bo worthy of the same, you have done 
yc ;r whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, which thinks that its main 
if not the whole duty is the preservation of law and order and which cannot cope 
with the economic malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of unemployment — but the taws of Nemesis are inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them. Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting stone upon 
stone and the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy in holding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your middle class graduates, disowned alike 
by Government who look upon them as the source of all trouble, and by patriots 
who have a horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it ? I do not think there is any 
single agency which by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern- 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
and the Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver- 
sion of a large number of our young men into schools and institutions where they 
ean be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a decent living by 
following some useful vocation or occupation, or by settling them on land where 
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land is available. This will necessarily involve the overhauling and readjuatmAnf 
of the entire educational machinery. In order to relieve the pressure on the uni 
versitv and at the same time to make university more efficient from a practical 
poinrof view, it seems to me to be necessary to provide more and better eauinni! 
secondary and vocational schools, so that after the completion of the school eau™ 
tion it may be possible for the vast majority of our young men, in whose case thZ 
earning of livelihood is a necessity and the pursuit of culture at the university * 
luxury, to settle down in career and trade, business and industries, and thus b&va 
that wastage of our youth which to my mind is one of the most alarming JZ 8 
of the times. This alone will not suffice ; the State must take a more active an<! 
a n re sustained interest in giving those men a start in the various department» 
of life, and lines of business or industries. The State then should assume a further 
financial responsibility for the better equipment of our universities which may then 
be expected to produce leaders of community in the fields of thought and actios @ 
It is true that in 1932 the world’s figure for unemployment reached the Btai 
ing total of about twenty-five millions, and it is equally true that in the mid 
the present world-wide economic chaos, most of the leading nations of the world 
are groping in darxness, only developing the new industry of international confe 
rences which pay very poor dividends. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
main occupation of all Governments in the West is somehow or other to concmer 
the demon of unemployment. At any rate people there know and feel that their 
ministers and tbeir representatives are doing or professing to do something to 
reduce unemployment and it is success or failure in this sphere which is the deter- 
mining factor in the existence of Western Governments. Can you say h*re 
that you may fix responsibility upon any one in the Government and call him 
to account for his failure ? I realise that no Government-foreign or national— can 
possibly absorb all the educated youths of the country in its services and even if 
such a thing were possible, it would betoken ill for the country and its future. I am 
not. however, thinking of ‘jobs’ in Government offices. I am thinking generally of 
finding work for our young men to do, and if Government denies its responsibility 
in the matter and admits its incapacity to deal with the problem, then in my opin- 
ion it stands self-condemned, howsoever much for the moment it may congratulate 
itself upon having ‘restored’ respect for ‘law and order’ Addressing as I am a lear- 
ned boay like this which is essen tially urban in its character, I am refraining from 
all reference to the larger and more complicated problem of rural unemployment and 
distress. I have ventured to refer to the question of urban unemployment among 
what are at times derisively called the educated classes, as I look upon it a very 
real and growing menace to society, calling for concerted and well-planned action. 
Can the Ministry of Education in these provinces, dealing with the universities and 
numerous schools scattered over Borne 48 districts, disclaim or disavow its responsi- 
bility in this matter to the thousands of students, who uncared-for and perhaps ill- 
equipped must year after year swell the figures of the unemployed ? Can the entire 
Government— transferred and reserved— genuinely feel aggrieved if it is told that it 
has lost its prestige and moral hold on the youth of to-day who must be the citi- 
zens of to-morrow ? * 

The pages of history are littered with cases of change of loyalties to old sociw 
and economic ideas and old Bystems of government under the stress of want and 
despair. I have no ready-made remedy to offer, no panacea for the economic 
maladies of the younger generation committed to your charge, but I do suggest that 
interminable discussions in the Legislative Council can bring no nearer the solution 
in future than they have done so far. What is wanted is action, Rooseveltian, ir 
vou like, on the part of Government— action based on a well-thought-out plan, aim- 
ing at the opening of new avenue, of work for the youth who are the output oi 


£ 


the entire educational machinery. In any genuine and sustained attempt t 
Government may make in this direcion it will clearly be enatui 
and co-operation of not only all the Universities in 
also of the general publio— and particularly of that 8 


the support 
province, but 


of the public which possesses large estates or controls business on a ^ 
scale and who must as much for their self-preservation as for pun k dQ 
reorganise their methods of work and utilise expert and general know! g ■ ^ fl 
not wish to absolve Indian society also of its responsibility , m the mawe^ ^ 
must revise our values, we must cease to think that honour t k e 80 il or 

from office, we most be prepared, to recogoiee that the man who tills ™ a 
works in a factory or earns his livelihood as an assistant in a sn p 
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OPENING DAY-PATNA, 19th. JANUARY 1933 

The conference to inaugurate the Bihar United Party, was held at Patna on the 
I9th. January 1933 in a big but otherwise unpretentious Shamiana on the grounds 
of the Brimati Eadhika Sinha Institute, and, as reported by tho ‘Leader’ of 
Allahabad proved far from a tame Affair. And considering that invitations had been 
issued liberally, and besides the landlords and kiBans, an appreciable number of men 
subscribing to the Congress programme, were present, the proceedings could not 
but reflect the thoughts and feelings prevailing in the country. And it must be 
admitted that, amidst interruptions at a certain stage, on the whole the organisers 
of the party and specially the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga who was in the chair 
kept a cool head aud tried to accommodate others as far as possible. 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha who moved the resolution on the 
creed of the party to face the music. ‘Swadeshi’ was the first cry thAt emanated 
from a section of the audience, but Rai Bahadur Amarnath Chatterjee quietly moved 
and Mr. Sinha most willingly accepted tho amendment that encouragement of the 
manufacture of Swadeshi goods and their use would be part of tho creed of the 

party. Babu Nageshtvar l*rasad Sinha , pleader, Daltongnnj, next rose to say that the 

party could not be a united political party unless Congress men joined it and kisans 
would have no confidence in it unless the party adopted a resolution on the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners and made the best efforts in this 

behalf. One gentleman demanded that this should be the first resolution of the 

conference, and another that tho formation of the party be postponed till the release 
of Congress leaders in this province. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha replied that they 
did not desire that Mahatma Gandhi should remain in jail for a minute longer ana 
a separate resolution could be moved on the subject but he failed to see why the 
party should not be formed till Congress leaders had been released. The resolution 
on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders was adopted. 

After the first cry of ‘Hindi, Hindi’, soon after the first speaker commenced hit 
speech, the proceedings throughout were conducted in Hindustani except the address 
of the president, the gist of which was explained in Hindi. 

A meeting of the representatives of every district chosen from among those who 
attended the conference, was to frame the constitution of the party. 

Among those present were : the Raja Bahadur of Banaili, the Baja Bahadur of 
Amawan, Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh, the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, 
Baja P. C. Lai Chaudhry, the Maharajkumar of Dumraon, the Maharajkumar of 
Ohota Nagpur, Baja Radhika Raman PrAsad Sinha of Burajpura, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Binha, Sir Sultan Ahmad, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Bachchidanand Sinha, Sir 
Ganesh Butt Singh, Bai Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, Rai Bahadur Sbyam 
Nandan Sahay, Bai Bahadur Lekh Narayan Sinha, Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Rai 
Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh, Babu Anant Prasad. Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna 
Jalan, Bai Bahadur Amarnath Chatterjee, Maulvi Mubarak Ali, Maulvi Abbas Ali, 
Mr. M» Yunus, Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Prasad Sinba, Babu Gupteswar Prasad Bioha. 
M.L.A., Babu Adit Prasad Binha, Babu Srikrishna Prasad * Maulvi Muhammad 
Hafeez, M.L.C., Babu Bameshwar Prasad Sinha Babu Kadha Mohan Bingh 

M.L.O., Bai Bahadur Chuni Lai Ray, Babu Radha Kant Saran, Pandit Balgobind 
Malaviya, Babu Kamaleshwari Sahay, Mr. Ali*Hasan, Bar-at-law, Mr. Naqui Imam, 
Pandit Braj Behari Chaube, Mr. Cnandrabansi Sahay, Maulvi Sayeedul Haque, 
Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim of Terhi Ghat, Maulvi Khalilur Rahman, Rai Bahadur 
Krishuadev Narayan Mahtha, Babu Bhagw&ti Sinha, Mr. B. K. P. Binha, Babu 
Hara Krishna Chaudhry, Babu Sri Narayan Mahta, m. l. c., Babu Maheswar 
Prasad Narayan Binha, Bai Bahadur Bansidhar Dhandhania and Babu Mathura 
Nath Sinha. 

The Baja Bahadur of Banaili formally proposed the Maharajadhiraja of D&rbh&nga 
to the chair. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath said that he had geat pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion. (Cries of “Hindi, Hindi’.) Thereupon the Bai Bahadur speaking in Hindus- 
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{ PA1NA.— 


f ha ?. oh * n 8®A 1 . aad formerly the darsban of Rajaa purified 
^ at £? kl9 ? a8 yJ hf, y ® ust “>»ke sacrifices to ameliorate the condi- 
1/wonly difference between them and the Congress was on the 

^flrhu? 1 MnlA^ 1 Lmi!!i^# ei>< 7 > * Maharajadhiraja was joung and promising. In 
io trcmbi led for fear of Pandits but the Maharajadhirajja had crossed the 

!« ft |hir i fiSh^ n ii» l k a !i? re ¥ arinK t0 do L fto tt lhi F d tirae fl aU ghter). Similarly he hoped 
lU t? 10 - t / ,ureiiucrac y be would remain undaunted. (Cheers). 

Maulvi Mubarak All supported the motion. 


Presidential Address 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh , after thanking thc*conference, referred to 
Ben ^ e arK j i r f e P a rable loss felt by the organising committee 

due to the sudden demise of one of their most respected and beloved colleagues. 
Sni Wlt ^ yhich the late Sir Ali Imam had enthused them at Ranchi 

a ill endured and spurred them on towards the fulfilment of the whole object he had 

fStZ w Af SfJKSlL HL *!!! and t . e8tament •**>«» ‘ he 


rr™ ^ r?. v me iuhi win ana testament aoout tne 

future of the public life of the province of which he was one of the makers. On 
those of us who mourned his loss had undoubtedly fallen the responsibility of carry- 
ing out its wishes and completing the unfinished work for the cause for which he 
lived aud died. 


Ik Proceeding, the President said : We have met this morning to formally inaugurate 
the party which we propose to call the Bihar United Party in pursuance of a 
resolution, passed at itauchi on Sept. 4, Vffii. Many of us present here were 
parties to it and they will be merely translating tbeir own wishes into action. 
Others, who have very kindly come here in response to my invitation, I believe. 
a l °^' c ^ with which this party is going to be established.’ 

Referring to the criticisms to which their proposal to form the party had boeu 
subjected, the President said : One of the main criticisms has been that its forma- 
tion is premature, that wc should wait and sec what form the Government of India 
Bill may take, before we start our career. My reply to this Argument is that we 
have to face probably in the next twelve months of fateful selection which will 
have an immense effect for good or evil on the destinies of our province. That 
election will determine to whom will be allotted the task of initiating the first 
?“ t0 u n0 P. 0UB Government of the province and starting it. on the road of progress. 
With this proBpect can we rest content that there should be only one party in the 
field whose programme has hitherto been purely negative ? Whether that party 
will or will not take part in the working of the new constitution, I cannot even 
now prophesy: but 1 hold strongly that negation is not statesmanship. And our 
province will be gravely endangered uiiIcbs the Reforms find it prepared with a 
united party to replace the present Government aud if the province is left to the 
haphazard result of an election of individuals with no common interest and no 
link of common policy. Statesmanship and self-interest alike demand that the Be- 
long B ^ 0U ^ * ln< * U8 U11 P re P ar ed> as we must be if we postpone action any 

_ T 8< ?! on< * line of criticism is at our presumption in calling ourselves the Bihar 
j ^ * 8 8a id that the condition of discordant elements will be of 

short duration. Gentlemen, union is strength, and we must have a strong party to 
take over the reins of Government ana guide it on the path of prosperity, not a 
collection of groups, each playing for its own hand, aud only combining by 
accident but a party already in being, with a common purpose and policy and 
commanding general confidence. We intend to rise above castes and creeds and 
sectional interests which hz*c split Bihar in the past into so many warring camps, 
and to unite with the common purpose of making the 'new constitution a success, 
and of showing the world that the Indians of Bihar can administer their province 
successfully and lead it on to progressive betterment. 

To three who are prepared to cavil at the Bihar United Party I would point 
to the success already obtained. The first obstacle to union was the differences 
existing between landlords and tenants under the tenancy law. That obstacle has 
been surmounted. The committee appointed st Ranchi has done its work and a 
Bill is to be introduced in the current session of the Council which goes far to put 
on a satisfactory footing the relations between the two main partners in agriculture. 

I claim that a good start has been made to justify our name, and that we may 
forward confidently to the future for progressive increase in the establishment of 
goodwill among the communities of our province. But. that will be just the begin- 
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nin£ of the programme which this party will endeavour to carry out to promote the 
social and economic betterment of the country in general and the province in 
particular. 

'Further, it will b*» our earnest endeavour to get into this party all people who 
although they stand for peace, progress and stability of the country, yet for one 
reason or the other could neither identify themselves with either the present day 
Government. I would go further, and say that we hope to get in this party persona 
who had so long identified their interest with those of the Government or of the 
Congress, but who now realise that ours is the best policy to follow in the changed 
condition of things. These considerations and hopes, gentlemen, encouraged mo to 
pursue the idea of the format ion of the party which we have met to-day to 
inaugurate. We wish to call this party Bihar United Party advisably becauso w« 
seek to unite on thi* platform people who hitherto belonged to different camps 
and include in our working committee due representation of all. From such an 
unity we seek to derive strength for serving our motherland. 

‘I wish to emphasise this point because of the misgivings that are generally felt 
with respect to this party. Much of these misgivings, if 1 have been able to rend 
the public mind correctly, arise from two great, mis-conceptions, viz... (i) that the 
Government of to-day will utilise this party in ruling this province, although to all 
appearances it will be non-existent, and (ii) that the landlords will dominate the 
future legislature to the detriment of other classes. To these charges 1 have got 
only one submission to make and that is that in the futuro constitution the power 
is going to pass out of the hands of the bureaucracy to the hands of the people. 
It does not require much intelligence to understand that the security for a peaceful 
administration in future will lie not. in the ha mis of the officialdom as it is consti- 
tuted at present, but in keeping tin? people of Bihar happy and contented. Even 
if it may be granted that so long the landlords were looking to the bureaucracy 
for the preservation of their rights and interests it goes without saying that the 
time is fast approaching when they muat identify their interests with those of the 
peasantry of this land for their own preservation. In the new order of things 
the landed proprietors will not he able to keep their position as leaders if tne 
people are alienated from them and it is with the intention of standing shoulder to 
to shoulder with them that we have obtained the creed of the party iu the manner 
in which we have done. But the sceptic would say that the ‘proof of the pudding 
is in the eating'! Since wc are to-day merely inaugurating the party, I would simply 
say “wait and see". Our action will no doubt he judged by the bar of public opi- 
nion erc-long: and with heart within and God over head, 1 am confident that the 
popular verdict will ho in our favour/ 

Continuing the president said that the orgnni&ing committee formal at Ranchi 
to do the ‘spade-work 1 had under the able secretaryship of the Raja $ahib of Hnrnjpura 
succeeded in discharging its duties well. The Raja Sahib visited one district aftor 
another and met all classes of people to remove the misunderstandings that had 
unfortunately arisen in respect to this party and to gather support for it. The orga- 
nising committee had adopted report of the sub-committees. 

The labours of the constitution sub-committee were embodied in the proposed 
creed of the Bihar United Parly. A very largo number of men did not desire any- 
thing more than the immediate establishment of Dominion Status for India, or to 
call it by another nomenclature ‘substance of Independence*. Clause (b) of the 
objects of the party laid down that the condition precedent to the party working 
the ne$t instalment of reforms was that wo must have by the same statute complete 
provincial autonomy and responsibility at the centre with such safeguards as were in 
the interest of ludia. None except a very small group of ultra-extremists could 
have any objection to work the constitution under these conditions. 

The success of the party will undoubtedly depend mainly on its ability to bring 
about a solution of differences between the landlords and tenants and 1 suppose 
that this is going to be one of its chief planks, said the president. ‘As you all 
perhaps know that in the argument between the landlords and the tenants on the 
the tenancy question, the landlords have shown readiness to concede to a consider- 
able extent in order to achieve their object of establishing relations of cordiality, 
amity and goodwill with them. I only hope that the tenants will appreciate the 
spirit in which the agreement was arrived at. I strongly feel that it is really the 
Bpirit that matters. Trust begets trust. If the tenants accept this gesture of good- 
will on the part of the landlords with the same cordiality with which it baa been 
made and create an atmosphere in which the landlords will feel their interest sale 
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io the hencfe of the tenant. and vies versa, it will anrely usher an era into being 
which will be one of peace aod prosperity to the country. To my mind landed 
interest is one, and in that interest is wrapped up the fate of both the landlords 
and the tenants. If these two classes of people continue to fight and remain in 
separate camps, they must bid goodbye to any hope of agricultural improvements. 
It is onlv by the combination of the two sections of the landed interest that this 
agricultural country of ours can hope to emerge successfully from the present day 
economic crisis. I trust that the efforts of all members of our party may evolve a 
common plan by which they can successfully solve the problems, such as agricul- 
tural indebtedness, better product from their land, market for their produce, which 
alone can contribute towards their social and economic uplift.’ 

The Finance sub-committee had put forward a tentative scheme for raising the 
party s fund, which has been approved by the organising committee. It is im- 
possible to run a political party without adequate funds and the sole criterion of 
the formula for the same had been the capacity of individual members to pay. It 
was, however, open to the party to evolve any alternative scheme which may serve the 
purpose, if this financial scheme did not meet with its approval. 

Concluding, the Maharajadhiraja said : Do not refuse to cooperate with us 
from the very beginning on account of one imaginary suspicion or another, We 
are anxious to make our organisation a truly representative body of all classes and 
communities and if the people of all classes and communities join it, they will see 
that none of them has been ignored. 

Re solutions 

Mr, Syed Hasan Imam then moved : 

u “This Conference resolves that a party be organised — called the Behar United 
Party— for securing by constitutional means ana methods reforms leading to full 
Dominion Status for India, and further resolves that the persons present at this 
meeting do constitute themselves foundation members of the Behar Uuited Party.” 

Mr. Hasan Imam referred, to the suspicions of some people against the party 
aad said that it was a partnership to work unitedly for the good of the country 
and if a partner proved dishonest, they had the right to break the partnership. As 
Rai Bahadut Dwarka Nath had said, the land-lords were offering them the hand of 
fellowship to work on a common platfrom and it was not ‘expedient to reject the 
offer outright. The poor had the strength of their vote and could assert themselves 
against the Rajas and Maharajas. 

Sir Oanesh Dutt Singh seconded the resolution which was also supported by Mr. 
Abid Hussain. 


Party’s Creed 

Mr, Saehehidananda Sinha next moved : — 

This Conference resolves that the creed of the Behar United Party be as 
follows 

That the party be designed aB the Behar United Party. 

That the objects of the party be 

(a) to secure, as speedily as possible, by constitutional means and methods estab- 
lishment within the Empire of Dominion Status in India; 

(b) . to work the next instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial auto- 
nomy in the sense of having in the provinces a system of Government with a ministry 
responsible to the legislature and also responsibility in the central legislature subject 
to safeguards in the interest of India be conferred by the same statute : 

(c) to promote a spirit of co-operation and good-will amongst all sections, clas- 
ses and communities in the province and to bring together all the political groups 
working on lines consistent with the creed of the party to help in the establishment 
of stable administration ; 

. (d) to find a solution of difference beteen the landlords and tenants in the pro- 
vince which will be both fair and equitable ; 

(«) promote the economic, educational and social uplift of the masses ; 

(f) to defend the interest of the masses against tne introduotion of fiscal mea- 
sures of policy likely to be detrimental to them ; 

<(t) to keep a constant and vigilant watch over the acts of the executive and 
the judiciary in this province and to scrutinise them in public interest. 
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resol tj^ion was formally aeconded by Sir Sultan Ahmad am? supported by 
,Mr. Athar Hussain. 'Rio amendment relating to Swadeshi which was accepted by 
the mover has already been referred to above. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Release 

Replying to Babu Nageshwar Prasad who had urged that the Kisans eonld have 
any confidence in the party only if a resolution was passed and efforts were made 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Sachchidananda 
Stnha said that they did not deny the great sacrifices undergone by Congress men. 

. He had himself been a Congress man all life and differed from the Congress only 
,n .«ofar as the question of method was concerned. He wished Mahatma Gandhi 
might be released that moment. But it was proper that a separate resolution be 
moved on the subject. 

At a later stage of the conference Mr. Sinha moved the following resolution 
which was unanimously carried With a view to allay unrest and to make the 
working of the reforms possible in a calm atmosphere, this conference appeals to the 
Government to release Mahatma Gaudhi and other Congress leaders*’. 

Mr, 0. (ISondhi said that the consultation about the party took place in 
Government House and residences of collectors and commissioners and not in the 
cells of jails. He urged that the formation of the party be postponed till Congress 
leaders of the province came out of jails whoso opinion about tho parly tho Kisans 
might find out. 

Raja R C , Lai Choudhry said that so far as he know the allegations of Mr. Gan- 
dhi were baseless. 

The Raja of Surajpura pointed out that Babu Rajcndra Parsad had said in a 
statement to the press that the province needed a party like the one they were for- 
cing provided it did not came in conflict with the Congress on the one hand ancL 
hobnob with the Government on the other. 

The resolution embodying the creed of the party was carried as amended. 

Babu Rajeshwar Prasad Sharma wanted Borne information and asked what the 
words “as possible” meant. 

Afr. Sinha ,— They mean one or two years. 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali .— -May I know, Sir, when the resolution has been passed 
now such questions are relevant? 

The Afaharajadhiraja of Darbhanga .— He wants some information and I have 
allowed him to seek it. 

Babu Rajcshar Prasad Sharma further asked what the words “Constitutional 
means” meant. 

Mr, S, Sinha ,— Methods which should not take you to jail (laughter). 

Mr. Sharma said that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakur had received the 
plain reply from British statesmen that they could not get what they wanted. (Cries 
of “no, no'\) Mr. Sharma further enquired whether they would work the next 
reforms if the condition of provincial autonomy and central responsibility as embodied 
in the creed was not fulfilled aud got a reply in the negative. 

Working Committee 

The following resolution moved by the Raja of Amawan and seconded and sup- 
ported by Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq and Mr. Myricle, was unanimously adopted:— 

4 'Tfais conference resolveB that the present Organising Committee be converted into a 
Working Committee with powers to add thirty members for the purpose of framing 
the constitution of the party, preparing its rules and regulations aud defining the 
quota of representation of all classes on the executive body of the party, which will 
be placed for adoption at the first general meeting of the foundation members of the 
party to be convened next mouth.” 

Raja P. C. Lall Choudhry proposed a vote of thanks to the chair after which 
the Conference ended. 



THE INDEPENDENT PARTY CONFERENCE 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim , at the 
Independent Party Conference heldlat Cawnpore on Sunday the 5th. March 1933:— 

,f Let me explain to you in as few words as possible, why wc are here to-day to 
participate in the deliberations of this Conference, which has been convened by the 
Independent Tarty, recently organised in Lucknow. The main idea is to get such 
representatives of different communities, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Chris- 
tians, as are prepared to face boldly, and in a practical spirit of give and take in 
order to build up a strong, prosperous and free Indian nation. 

“I do not believe that mere political or constitutional theories, however 
sound ordinarily, or popular catch words, however appealing, afford any 
solution. We have learnt this by bitter experience. Experience nas also taught 
us that the true remedy in the existing condition of things lies iu reaching 
a reasonable adjustment of the various, more of less conflicting claims, in the politi- 
cal, administrative and economic spheres in a spirit of jiuticc and fair-play. This 
method alone, we are convinced, will usher in the dawn of true and lasting nation- 
alism in the country. We must appreciate the needs and difficulties of the different 
sections of the population, and do our best to meet them. Wc must recognise that 
means have to be devised for the uplift, of nil, and not merely of a class or section. 
Otherwise, there is not tho least chance of bringing India on to the level of modern 
progressive countries. We have naturally the same ideals, political, economic and 
social, before our mind's eye, ns most other political bodies. Our conception of the 
destiny of our country, is indeed that of a great nation, among the greatest nations 
of tho earth. But we see clearly t hat we cannot secure Dominion Status, not to 
Sfteak of Independence or Swaraj by any form of agitation, constitutional or other 
wise, unless we have evolved a common will and purpose at least Among the politi- 
cally-minded classes. Even then, it will be no easy task, but without it, it is idle 
to dream of self-government, in its true significance. All attempts made, for instance, 
to wold together tho different elements of the general population by means of a 
common electorate have failed hitherto, as some of us were afraid they would. What 
you and I have in view should not, however, be impossible of achievement, namely, 
a common organisation of representatives of different sections of the people deter- 
mined to make tho best, of such opportunities as we can secure to advance the 
country on the path of self-government.. A great thing in a matter like this is to 
make a bouafide beginning somewhere. This we have found possible in the Assem- 
bly, and there is no reason why it should not. be equally possible in all the legisla- 
tures and why such a political party should not be supported by a strong organisa- 
tion in the country. 

“You have made a beginning in the United Provinces, though under different 
names. In the Assembly, as you perhaps know, there are five political parties with- 
out including in the account, the large official group and the few members who have 
not attached themselves to any party. The Independent Party froms the largest 
group with a strength of l\7 members, of which 19 are from Muslims and 18 from 
general or special constituencies. Of tho latter 2 art; Parsees, 2 Sikhs and 14 Hin- 
dus. All the provinces are fairly represented. That wc are able to work harmoni- 
ously is evident from the fact that the party has been steadily growing, and it is 
possible that thero will be further accessions to it. before long. I am satisfied 
that tho days of communal politics arc fast nearing their end, at least in the legislatures. 

“Gentlemen, one reason vby wc find at present so much division and strife 
among our politicians, generally, is that most of them have concentrated their efforts 
mainly on how to wrest political power and administrative position from the British. 
The struggle in this connection has become so keen and prolonged, that most of us 
have failed to devote any time and thought to formulating and keeping constantly 
before the public eye, a programme of beneficini constructive work. The result is 
that people have become distrustful of the bonafides of many politicians, and are 
beginning to doubt whether they mean to do any good by the people, and not 
merely to feather their own nests and those of tneir kith and kin. I would advise 
you to avoid any such mistake. Go on striving for political rights and liberty, but 
at the same time always keep attention of the Independent Party fixed on some 
beneficent constructive programme, which will necessarily benefit all sections of the 
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people. You will then find that among the members of your party confidence in 
each other’s pood intentions will prow rapidly, and there will be no difficulty in the 
way of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs working together, Tho final solution of the 
communal problem that confronts us to-day with so much of persistence, will be 
reached when the develop ment of the vast and varied resources of the country is ac- 
tually taken in hand with a well-thought out plan. Then, it will be possible to find 
suitable employment for different sections of the people, and to raise the standard of 
living of the general population to a level of comfort and contentment, a standard 
which in India at present is attained by only a few. It. is only then, again, that 
we shall be able to spread the blessings of health, education and enlightmcnt in the 
villages and cottages throughout the length and breadth of the land. India cau 
achieve this with the help of modern Science as Europe and America have achieved, 
to a large extent. 

“Barring one or two isolated schemes, India has not oven taken the. first steps 
in any general plan of economic development. We have not yet even a single pro- 
perly equipped institute for technical training. We all know how Science Sas in- 
creased proauction of nil kinds of commodities, and that its capabilities in this di- 
rection arc almost unlimited. But where nations have failed hitherto, is in evolving 
a proper scheme of distribution, partly because of the barrier of nationalism, and 
partly because old-world Capitalism has not been able to adjust itself to the new 
conditions that have arisen since. As a rtsult of the war still more perplexing have 
become the problems of currency and exchange. Indian politicians and economists 
must watch with the greatest vigilance tin* proceedings of the World Economic Con- 
ference, which will bo held in America, for India has a vitully large stake in the 
issues involved. 

‘‘Gentlemen, in the Independent. Party of the Assembly, not. only representatives 
of different communities and classes are grouped together, but divergent economic 
interests. I do not wish to speculate how ultimately the different interests will align 
themselves, but we all recognise that for the present and in the near future, tho 
dominant interests have to make some sacrifices, while the others have to moderate 
their demands. Otherwise, the Legislature will remain, as now, the seem* of barren 
internecine strife. 

“None of us here can definitely envisage what the next Government of India Act 
will be like, but if it enacts a blend of autocracy and democracy within the limits of 
one and self-same constitution, so balanced as to secure an equilibrium, such a cons- 
titution can only serve to maintain the status quo, and it will not be possible to pro- 
mote any large policies for tile uplift of the people. If that be the object, then it 
might well be asked why introduce so many complications in the life of the country, 
uud burden the resources of a poor people, with such heavy expenditure. But, my 
conviction is that world forces, whatever devices may be restored to check them, will 
ultimately have their way. and it will be the function of a party like ours to help 
the evolution of a truly National Government, by the people for the people. 

“I entirely agree with the conclusion arrived at by Lord Bryce, after a detailed sur- 
vey of all democratic Governments in his well-known book on ‘Modern Democracy’, 
that Democratic Government has really not failed anywhere. 

“Gentlemen, I have indicated to you the principles for which the Independent 
Party of the Assembly stands. As you arc going to set up organisations in the 
country in support of these principles, you will no doubt frame appropriate rules 
for the purpose, but] must emphasise that your success will entirely depend upon the 
extent, of the support you give to the leaders whom you may have chosen. My 
friend, Mr. Mushir ilossain Kidwai is well known for his earnest Nationa- 
lism! and his position in the country is above question. ' Maulaua Hasrat 
Mohani, Honorary Secretary, is a sturdy patriot and zealous political worker, 
imbued with the idealism of a poet. He and his colleagues command tho confi- 
dence of a wide public, Muslim and Hindu. But never forget that the raison 
d'etre of the patry is that its doors must be open to political workers of all commu- 
nities. In fact, unless it always includes a substantial proportion of representative 
men of each community, it will degenerate into another futile communal organisa- 
tion, whatever name you give it. Invite all men who, whatever religion or caste they 
may profess, believe in your political creed and are willing to work on the lines I 
have sketched, to join hands with you in the noble task of combining efforts to 
make our country a land of freedom, harmony and happiness. I wish you all 
success.” 



The Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmio Conference 

The special session of the Bombay Provincial non- Brahmin Conference was held 
at Poona oa the 14th. Jannary 1933 with Mr. J. O. Moore , M. L. C., in the 
chair with a view to organise a party and to express opinion on the work 
of the Bound Table Conference. The preliminary difficulty arising out of 
Mr. D. V. Raut . permanent secretary, challenging the legality of the conference 
in the press was settled by Mr. B. V. Jadhav , permanent president, declaring 
that he had sanctioned the session as such a session was legal. 

Mr. B. Jedhe , . chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the delegates 
stressed the necessity of a better organisation, of their party. He also opined that 
interests of non-Branmins had not been adequately heeded to in the Round Table 
Conference. 

Mr. Moore , president, emphasised the necessity of a better discipline and 
organisation in their ranks and remarked that the working of the non-Brahmin 
party in the Bombay Council was unsatisfactory. It was necessary now. when they 
were looking forward for a new constitution, that they should be a well organised 
body. He also thought that non-Brahmin interest had not received adequate atten- 
tion at the Round Table Conference. 

The conference elected a select committee to consider resolutions which 
would be moved in the open session the next day. Sir A. P. Patro who originally 
had intended to break journey at Poona on hiB way to Madras from Bombay ana 
attend the conference in order to settle miBunder-standing regarding the legality of 
the conference did not. however, halt at Poona in view of the settlement and 
proceeded to Madras. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions touching upon the forthcoming constitutional changes, the communal 
award and the temple entry question were passed at the resumed sitting of the 
Conference on the next day, the 15th. January. 

The first resolution moved by Mr. B. V Jadhav , M. l. a. permanent president of 
the Conference, was as follows : “While welcoming the assurance of the Secretary 
of State that inauguration of federation and central responsibility will not bo in- 
definitely postponed, the conference opined that if this was made to depend on 
on States’ willingness to enter the federation, then the nat ural progress of British India 
would be unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; that with a view to avoid this delay 
full provincial autonomy and central responsibility should be introduced early next 
year, leaving the door open for States to enter on reasonable and honourable terms ; 
that States when they entered federation should be given representation in the 
lower chamber on the population basis only and their representatives were to be 
elected by states’ subjects and not by nomination of rulers ; that special powers 
conferred on the Governor-Qeneral and Governors should be exercised only in the 
event of a complete breakdown of administration and for protection of minorities ; 
that reserved subjects like the army should be subject to the financial control of the 
federal legislature and Indian isation of army should be under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to the legislature ; that the future Indian Government should 
havo the power to protect in every possible manner its growing infant industries ; 
and that introduction of Reforms on the above lines has been long overdue which 
was the cause of widespread discontent in the country.” The resolution was| seconded 
by Mr. D. B. Bale, ex-t>ewan of Kolhapur and was passed unanimously. 

Another resolution disapproved of the Special Powers Bill p&Bsed by both the 
central and the provincial legislatures. 

The third congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his efforts to remove un teachability, 
and while according to him support, appealed to the Viceroy to give sanction for 
the introduction of Temple Entry Bills. 

That seven seats given to allied castes in the Bombay Legislative Conncil under 
the communal award again st 10 for the depressed classes was most unsatisfactory, 
was the view expressed by another resolution. 

Affcet'appointitjg a representative Committee to organise the party, the Conference 
eonoludsd its special session. 



THE DEPRESSED CLASS ELEVATION 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MEASURES 

The following Press note was issued by the Director of Public Information from 
New Delhi on the 29th. March 1933 

In all Provinces, special measures have been adopted, particularly in recent years, 
to develop and expand the education of the Depressed Classes and to improvo their 
economic and political conditions. 

In order to improve their political Btatus, Government have, in addition to 
nominating their representatives on the Provincial legislative Councils, provided for 
their representation by nomination on the municipalities and local boards mb well. 
Their solicitude for the position of the Depressed Classes in the future Government 
of the country is also apparent from the fact that under the Communal Award, 
Depressed Classes wero given separate representation in the Provincial legislature. 
The Government have also since agreed to accept the amendment of the Communal 
Award, proposed under the Poona Agreement, so ns to give tho Depressed 
Classes joint representation with tho general Hindu community. 

Other measures adopted by Government for their benefit, have varied according 
to local needs. Below are given particulars of what the Government have done in 
each Province for the uplift of the depressed and backward classes. 

Madras 

In Madras, where tho caste system is most rigid, special measures for the en- 
couragement and protection of the Depressed Classes in regard to their education 
have been necessary. The more important steps taken during the last 15 years have 
included 

(i) The appointment of n Commissioner of Labour entrusted with tho task of 
encouraging the education of the Depressed Classes ; 

(ii) The insistence on the right of admission for Depressed Class pupils into 
all public managed schools ; 

(iii) The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed institutions which do not 
admit Depressed Class pupils ; 

(iv) The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to De- 
pressed Class pupilB : 

(?) The opening of special schools and hostels for the Depressed Classes ,* 

(vi) The remission of fees and the provision of scholarships ; and 

(vii) The provision of special facilities for the training of Depressed Class 
teachers. 

The total number of institutions intended for Adi-Dravidas and Adi-Andhras in 
the Presidency during 1931 was 362,239. The Government have issued instructions 
that Adi-Dravida schools provided by Government or other agencies should bo 
maintained as efficiently as the existing public schools, that Adi-Dravida teachers 
should be replaced by trained caste men when Adi-Dravida teachers are not available 
aud that a minimum standard of equipment should be maintained. 

Twenty-one posts of District Labour Officers have been created under the Commis- 
sioner of Labour. During 1931, there were altogether 1784 schools for the Dcpres ed 
Classes under the control of the Labour Department in these 21 districts, with 
63,604 pupils, of whom 10,746 were girls. 84 per cent of the teachers who numbered 
2,131 were trained. Three hundred and eightyseven additional scholarships for 
general education were granted and 967 renewals were made. In addition 8 col- 
legiate scholarships, 50, residential scholarships for study in secondary schools, 169 
industrial scholarships, 10 scholarships for learning motor mechanism and driving, 
and 10 commercial scholarships were granted during the year. In addition, grants 
for fees, purchase of books and clothes were made. Twenty-two fresh stipends and 
25 renewals of stipends for teachers 1 training were also granted. The Department 
also maintains a number of hostels for the Depressed Classes, aud % 17 boarding 
grants were paid during the year. Besides, Depressed Classes pupils are admitted 
69 
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into all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and have been accepted as 
candidates for 8. S. L. C. examination without examination fees. 

In 193I y grants amounting to 13,690 were given to five institutions under other 
managements for boarding members of the depressed classes and grants were also 
given to private bodies for the maintenance of Educational institutions. 

Daring the same years there were 1,500 special schools for Mapiliahs, with 107,000 
pupils, and 2721 Mapilla teachers. 

Nine private bodies maintaining schools for the Depressed Classes were given 
grants amounting to total sum of Rs. 15,500. 

The tdtal expenditure on the education of the Depressed Classes in the Presidency 
during the year was Ra. 6,49,506. 

In addition, the following ameliorative measures have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment 

In 21 Districts, including Madras, the Government maintain a special staff for 
ameliorative work under the Commissioner of Labour. During 1931, 22,770 acres of 
Government land was assigned free of cost to the Depressed Classes for the provision 
of 1973 house sites. The total extent of Government land so fur assigned to Depres- 
sed Classes for this purpose is 342,611 acres, and the total number of sites provided 
sioce the commencement of the operations is 36,530. A sum of Rs. 3,26235 was 
spent during the year on the provision of drinking water facilities for the Depressed 
Classes. In Madras city Rs. 58,000 was spent on various improvements to the 
cherries of Depressed Classes and a certain amount on the provision of roads and 
bridges for their benefit. 

Successful work was done in the Colony at Clavakkot for Nayadis, the lowest of 
the Depressed Classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their 
traditional occupation of begging and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists in basket ma- 
king. 

There were no less than 3,170 Co-operative Societies in the Presidency for the 
benefit of the Depressed and backward classes. Of these 1,36 were in charge of the 
Labour Department. 

Bombay 

In the Bombay Presidency, the Government had as far back as 1932 issued orders 
that no disability of any kiud should be imposed on the children of the Depressed 
Classes in any school conducted by public authority and that all schools located in 
temples should be removed to accessible buildings and that no grant in aid should 
be paid to a privately managed institution which did not admit Depressed Classes 
childern. 

In 1931 there were altogether 620 special primary schools and classes for the 
children of the Depressed Classes, with a roll of 12,500 pupils, in addition to those 
attending ordinary schools. The Government maintain a hostel for Depressed Clas- 
ses students at Poona and there iB another hostel for them aided by Government at 
Ahmedahad. 

Recently the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the educational, 
economic and social conditions of the Depressed Classes and the aboriginal tribes. 
The following are among the main recommendations made by the Committee: — 

(1) Reinforcement of the Government policy that there should be equality of 
treatment for all classes of children in publicly managed educational institutions. 

(2) Encouragement of common schools as opposed to separate schools for Depres- 
sed Classes. 

(3) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between the common 
schools and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools as Depressed Classes 
Schools or low caste schools. 

(5) Recruitment of teachers belonging to the Aboriginal tribes to Vernacular 
Training Colleges for training, with a view to their employment in schools intended 
mainly for the children of these classes. 

(6) Grant of special promotions to teachers taking special interest in the educa- 
tion of backward class children. 

(7) Institution of additional scholarships in primary schools and relaxation of 
age limits under certain conditions. 

^(8)^ Increasing the number of teachers belonging to backward classes in primary 
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On the recommendation of this Committee, the Government hare appointed a 
Backward Class Officer to watch over the interests of the backward ©lasses and 
aboriginal tribes and to see that their progress is continuous and their rights are up- 
held. Government have also decided to constitute a Backward Class Board, whoas 
functions are to bo consultative and advisory. 

In December last the Government issued orders, giving effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Legislative Council that Government should reduce any discretionary 

g rants allowed to primary and secondary schools under their control, or maintained 
y municipalities or local boards, or other Government aided institutions, in" which 
admission is refused to children of the Depressed Classes ou the ground qf custom, 
religion or orthodoxy of the Hindus. 

The Government have also issued instructions that no distinction should be made 
in Government and aided hospitals and dispensaries in the treatment of patients 
belonging to the Depressed Classes on the ground of custom, religion or orthodoxy 
of the Hindus. 

They have also only the other day issued a resolution, directing that, in future, 
requests from local bodies for wells, tanks, dharmsbalas etc., should not be granted 
except on the condition that all classes alike will have equal facilities for using such 
wells, tanks etc. The measure suggested by the Depressed and Aboriginal Tribes Com- 
mittee is to erect notice boards near all the public wells, and other public buildings. 
Government consider that this proposal is worth a trial and they are accordingly 
pleased to direct the local boards to this effect. 

Certain percentage of places in the secondary schools in Government professional 
colleges and primary training institutions have been reserved for candidates belonging 
to the backward ana depressed classes. 

Bengal 

In BengAf, owing to the fact that Depressed Class pupils find no difficulty in being 
admitted to the ordinary schools, the Depressed Classes are not classified separately 
but are grouped along with the backward classes. The Government makes an annual 
grant for the education of the backward classes, and this amount is spent mainly 
on scholarships for these classes, on capitation grants to teachers in the schools 
attended by the backward classes, and on the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers belonging to these classes. In addition, Government have sanctioned free 
studentship to the extent of 15 per cent of their number for D. C. 

During 1931 there were in the Presidency Division 569 special schools for the 
backward classes. In Burdwan Division there were 240 special schools for Honthals, 
and in Dacca Division 1,06? schools meant exclusively for the children of Namasu- 
dras. Special hostels have been provided for Namasudras in Calcutta, Faridpur, 
Jhalatali. One university hoKtel for yogis is also receiving subsidy from Government. 
There are other hostels attached to Chittagong College, collegiate school ; Ragmati 
school and Darjeeling school— and one at R-ingpur for Rajvausis. 

United Provinces 

In the United Provinces the Government have encouraged the education of the 
Depressed Classes by the appointment of special supervisors of schools, by the remis- 
sion of school fees, and by the provision of post-primary scholarships. Under the 
contract system of financing primary education Government have prescribed the mini- 
mum expenditure that should be incurred by local boards on the education of the 
Depressed Classes, and a lump grant is made annually towards the total expenditure 
under this bead. The District Boards have been encouraged to open special schools 
for pupils of Depressed Classes. 

In 1932 there were altogether 757 special schools for the Depressed Classes 
with 26,074 pupils on roll. There were, in addition, in ordinary schools 95,340 
pupils belonging to these classes. A feature of the education of Depressed 
Classes which nas been recently noticeable is that the number of children of 
these classes in ordinary schools has shown a tendency to increase, as prejudice 
against their admission is gradually diminishing. Special scholarships have been pro- 
vided by the Government to enable boys of the Depressed Classes to proceed to 
middle and high schools and other Government artisan and technical schools. 

Government have also appointed an Advisory Committee to advise Government 
on all such questions concerned with the education of the Depressed Classes. 

In technical and industrial institutions 25 per cent of the scholarships and sti- 
pends are reserved for boys of Depressed Classes. Government give a grant of Rs. 
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060 p. H- to a private Depressed Class industrial school at Khurja. Besides, several 
other schemes for helping the Depressed Classes in various divisions have been pre- 
pared and are at present under consideration. 

Members of Depressed Classes have been nominated to all the district boards in 
the province and to 76 municipal boards out of 82. The same representation has 
been extended to the village Panchayats also. A member of Depressed Classes has 
also been nominated to the United Provinces Legislative Council. 

If funds permit the Government propose to give a subsidy of Rs. 200 per men- 
sem to the paper which the General Secretary, United Provinces* [Depresred Class 
Association, Bareilly wishes to start for ameliorating the conditions of the Depressed 
Classes. It is also proposed to make an inquiry into the educational, economic and 
social conditions of the Depressed Classes and to recommend measures for their up- 
lift when the finances of the province improve. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, a limited number of separate schools for the Depressed Classes 
have been opened, but the Government have always insisted that local bodies should 
give equal opportunities of education to all classes of the communities. In 1929 the 
Uovernmenl issued a resolution requiring all officers and Departments concerned to 
encourage the education of the Depressed Classes and special facilities in the shape 
of scholarships and concessions in fees have provided, and these facilities have be- 
gun to produce good results. The Educational Report for the Province for 1931 
Bhows that “the number of special schools for low caste boy is going down without 
any decrease in the number of scholars attending them and. the number of such boys 
in ordinary schools is increasing satisfactorily.” The prejudice against the low-caste 
boys is rapidly dying. There were altogether 32,418 pupils belonging to the Depres- 
sed Classes undergoing instruction during 1931. 

As regards industrial schools and specialised institutes there has never been any 
spirit of exclusion or practice of discrimination. The system of scholarships ana 
stipends sanctioned by Government for industrial schools is also very generous, and 
as the basis of award is poverty, the Depressed Classes would naturally have the 
first claim on them. The privilege of exemption on the score of poverty is generally 
enjoyed by the Depressed Classes. 

The Department of Industries has organised for the benefit of ehamars a village 
Tanning Demonstration Party which holds practical demonstrations of the improved 
methods of tanning in villages which are chiefly populated by ehamars. 

The Government has also taken to the tn*k of reclamation of criminal tribes to 
honest aiid peaceful citizenship. 

As a result, of the control exercised and sympathetic guidance provided, of 35,431 
men left in the districts, 16,417 have already earned their emancipation from the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act while 19,014 are still working under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Criminal Tribes Departments in the districts. 

Primary schools for boys and girls arc maintained in all settlements and are at 
present attended by 1,145 boyB and 776 girls. Over 520 youths are attending night 
schools which have been established for the benefit of young men who have to work 
during the day time. In many schools boys of the Criminal TribeB are being educa- 
ted side by side with the children of respectable Zemindar classes. 

The Reformatory schools at Mogbalpura, Amritsar and Palanpur are also doing 
excellent, work for the uplit of the Criminal Tribes— Special tfTorts are being made 
in the districts to enforce compulsory education among the children of the Chrimi- 
nal Tribes and as a result of this 6,304 boys are now attending public schools side 
by Bide with the children of other classes. 

Government has been taking pains to remove all sorts of disabilities under which 
they labour through the departmental officers employed in districts who visit them 
frequently, look iuto their grievances and try to remove the same as far as possible. 

Wells have been provided at Government expense in all settlements and all are 
allowed free acccsB to them irrespective of caste or creed. The question of pollu- 
tion by touch or by approach within a certain distance is not acute in this province, 
at least it does not seem to have attached notice here. 

The Criminal Tribes Department has also done useful work by prevailing upon 
the Depressed Classes to give up wandering habits and settle down ana take to some 
remunerative occupation. Many colonies which are models of self-contained villages 
built on cooperative principles, are the fruits of the attempts made in this direction 
by the Criminal TribeB Department. 
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Twenty-two co-operative supply, 14 co-operative credit and 1 co-operative .thrift 
societies have so far been established in the various districts to keep the criminal 
tribes settlers free from the influence of money-lenders, who when they come in 
close contact with them are apt to keep them in a perpetual state of dependence. 

Bihar & Orissa 

In Bihar and Orissa, special measures have been adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, including the provision of scholarships and fee remis- 
sions and the payment of special rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
Depressed Class pupils. A special inspecting stall has been appointed to supervise 
the education of the Depressed Classes. In 1926, the Government decided that for 
a period of five years Depressed Class pupils should be admitted free in all secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government in which less than half the pupils were 
Depressed Class pupils. In J 931 /there were 211 special schools for the untouchables 
in the Province, with 24,187 pupils, and a total sum of Rs. 45,452 was spout on the 
education of these classes. 


The Central Provinces 

In the Central Provinces the Government have amended the educational rules 
so as to prevent the refusal of admission of any Depressed Class pupil into a pub- 
icly managed institution. Fee remissions and scholarships have been liberally 
Awarded and bonuses have been paid to headmasters of primary schools for each 
Depressed Class pupil passing the primary certificate examination. The rules pro- 
vide for special grants to be made to schools for the Depressed Classes opened 
by private bodies and for the erection of hostels for Depressed (lasses students. 

During 1931 there were 20 special schools for the Depressed Glasses in the 
Nagpur Circle, and some in Behar Circle. Five collegiate, 18 high school and 30 
middle school scholarships were provided during the year. 

Educational Work 

The number of depressed clasB pupils is 46,361 now ns compared with the 34,539 
in 1926-27. 

Inspite of scholarships, stipends and various other remissions, the Principals of* 
of Colleges have been instructed to pay particular attention to the educationally 
backward classes. Lodging of Depressed Classes pupils in common hostels and equal 
treatment to them are encouraged. 

A two-third grant is given by Government to schools meant mostly for Depressed 
Classes; other Bchools get one-third. Depressed Classes hostels get 50 per cent grant on 
expenditure on cooks, servants, contingencies, repairs etc. In one ease food charges 
at Rs. 5 per mensem per head are also included as approved expenditure for purposes 
of 50 per cent grant. 

A Depressed Classes Hostel at Nagpur was paid a building grant of 25,000 in 
1925-26 and of 7,640 in 1931-32. 


Economic Uplift 

The Government have taken following measures which arc conducive to the 
improvement of the economic condition of the Depressed Classes 

(1) Modern weaving appliances, such as, improved flying shuttle sleys and 
dobbies arc popularised by means of propaganda among the handloom weavers of 
whom the Mahars form a considerable proportion— with the result that the cottage 
weaver has been able to double his output and increase his earnings. 

(2) A leather tanning school equipped with finishing tannery nas been set up 
at Nagpur for the instruction of the sons of Chamars, and others in modern 
methods of curing aud tanning hides. 

Mochi classes were started at different places for the training of mochi boys in 
the improved methods of boot making but had to be closed on account of the 
apathy and indifference shown towards them. 

There are at present 3 Government and 6 Government aided industrial schools 
in the province to impart training in carpentry and blacksmithy to the boys of all 
classes especially the artisans and the lads of Depressed Classes. Fifteen seats have 
been reserved in the Nagpur Government school of handicrafts for the M&har lads 
of Akola (Berar) in response to the request of Akola Mahars. 
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Social Uplift 

Id order (•) to . remove social handicaps of the Depressed Classes sod (b) to 
secure them requisite proportion of representation in public services, the following 
measures have been adopted 

(a) Public Places User Bill— to secure enforcement of rights of using public 
places (excluding temples) by the Depressed Classes — was passed by the Central 
Provinces Legislative Council in last January session and it is now awaiting the 
final sanction of His Excellency the Governor and the Governor-General. 

(b) Orders were issued to ail heads of departments to regulate appointments 
under their control in such a way that while efficiency is not sacrificed, the requisite 
proportion of representation may as nearly as possible be attained within a reason- 
able period. 

In order to improve their position and status, members of the Depressed Classes 
are nominated on Municipal Committees, District Councils and Local Boards to 
rectify as far as possible the inequalities of representation inseparable from any 
system of election. 

The Government haB informed all the Local Boards that “no law, rules or bye- 
laws prohibit the use of public wells, bawadis. bathing ghats and sarais by De- 
pressed Claeses and that the practice if any to the contrary should be discouraged. 1 

Political 

^ or Ibe improvement of the political condition of the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the Government have also recommended to the Indian 
Franchise Committee to reserve 10 seats for those classes in plural constituencies. 


The Depressed Classes Deputation 

Memorial to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the representation of the Deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India led by liao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, m. l. a. which waited on the 
Viceroy at New Delhi on the 29th. March 1923 • 

On behalf of the Depressed Classes of India who are treated as untouchables by 
reason of a cruel superstition prevailing among the Hindus, superstition totally 
opposed to the principles of the Hindu religion, but yet mixed up with and looked 
^upon as a part, of religious practice, we seek the guidanco and assistance of Your 
Excellency's Government in removing the disabilities they suffer under. 

Your Excellency was the first to nominate a member of the Depressed Classes to 
a Provincial Legislature in India. Your Excellency was the first to create a Special 
Department, in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the 
Depressed Classes. 

We, the Depressed Claeses of India, hope and trust that during Your Excellency’s 
term of office our claims will be fully organised, our demands will be readily* met 
and our wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The people on whose behalf we approach Your Excellency, are not treated as out- 
castes by Hindus alone. The social bar that has been put upon them in the Hindu 
Socioty affects the psychology of other communities also, except in the cities and 
urban areas. Our peoples are treated as unclean by birth and unfit for close asso- 
ciation even by the Mussalmans, Christians and other communities among whom they 
live. The removal of our disabilities is therefore not merely a Hindu question, but 
a national question. 

A superstitious practice that inflicts suffering and unmerited degradation on 46 
million souls cannot be treated by the State as a matter in whioh it can take up an 
attitude of neutrality . We look to the Government for active assistance in the 
measure* required for our emancipation. We have all along felt that one of the 
justifications of the British rule is the rendering of justice to and the liberation of 
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onr oppressed community. We should be deeply disappointed if the Government takes 
up an attitude of indifference or leaves things to take their own course. 

We venture to say the above in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience 
that has been noticed in regard to our condition and status, and the reasonableness 
of public desire for active assistance of the Government to make the movement more 
successful. 

We certainly desire the improvement of our material condition and this is our 
foremost concern. But the poverty and illiteracy of our people cannot be materially 
remedied by non-official efforts. They can only be solved by State action and a 
thorough overhauling of administrative, economic and social outlook. We fear also that 
the poverty and illiteracy of the vast population of India aro such that our difficul- 
ties can hardly be solved independently. The one root cause that puts our commu- 
nity in a worse position than other sections of the Hindus is the superstition that 
makes our people an untouchable class. Trades, professions and facilities and oppor- 
tunities open to others are not open to our people on account of their being looked 
upon as congenitally unclean. The degradation becomes all the worse by the 
hypnotism that makes our people submit to this superstition. This can be remedied 
only by a change in our social, religious and legal status. 

We therefore welcome the movement in the Hindu community to reform its reli- 
gious practice in respect of the treatment and status accorded to our people. The 
opening of temples to our people along with other Hindu castes is a matter of the 
greatest importance for our social emancipation. We quite realise that wo cannot 
hope for a permanent emancipation and betterment unless our status in the Hindu 
religion is improved. We. therefore, hope Your Excellency’s Government will, assist 
the passage into Law of the Temple Entry and Anti-LInfouchability Bdls. The raison 
d’etre of British rule in India is to secure just treatment for the Depressed Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among weaker communities. The British Go- 
vernment. we submit, should not be afraid of doing a just thing on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes out of deference to the wishes of the Caste-Hiudu community. 

The courts in India are now assisting the enforcement of tho superstition of Un- 
touchability. British law has not left the superstition to its own resources but haa 
placed the machinery of the courts And the State At the disposal of the Castc-Hindus 
in the maintenance of those superstitious practices. Even it the Government cannot 
interfere in the religious practices of the Hindus it should at least refrain from {assist- 
ing in the enforcement of such practices when they :aro opposed to humanity and 
public welfare as in the case of treatment accorded to us, The Bill for the aboli- 
tion of untouchability, sought to be introduced in the Assembly, puts an end to 
this anomaly and does not interfere with the religion of any peeon or community. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill for which we seek Your Excellency’* support is drafted 
so as to provide a legal machinery for peaceful and gradual evolution of reform with 
the consent of the people concerned. Each locality will be enabled to work out a 
suitable compromise for solving the question of our status. We beg Your Excellency* 
to help in the achievement of a peaceful solution of this question that so fundamen- 
tally affects the dignity and the daily life of a community of forty-six million souls 
who cling to the ancient Hindu Religion to which they belong, and who wish to 
find an honourable place in it without causing turmoil or disturbance. 

We submit that there is no substance in the argument generally advanced that 
the proposed legislation would be an infringement of trust and property rights. There 
is no attempt in either of the Bills to divert property from their original purpose 
or ownership. The mode, the manner and the place from which worship is offered, 
may be changed from time to time. This does not mean that the property of any 
person is sought to be confiscated any more thun the use of public roads be- 
ing extended to our people, could be interpreted to mean an interference with the 
rights of others. A narrow interpretation or the law to prevent our emancipation, 
we hope, will not be tolerated by Your Excellency’s Government. Eminent lawyers 
have assured us that in spite of the phrases employed by the opponents of reform, 
it is within the competence of the legislature to paBB the Bills under consideration. 

The special privileges that the Depressed Classes enjoy even to this day point to 
their former greatness. At the annual festival of the goddess of George Town in 
the premier city of Madras, the Thali or marriage badge is tied round the goddess 
by a member of the Depressed Classes in the name of the entire cot&inuiii^y. 
A member of the Depressed Classes officiates as priest at the bml games 
at Dindigul; daring the great Hindu annual festivals at Conjeevaram 
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Srivilliputtur, Knmbakonam, Trivottyur and other places in the Sooth, the members 
of the Depressed Classes are allowed to pull the ropes of the huge cars con tain ins; the 
idols. During the festival of Siva at Tiruvalore in the Tanjoro District, the headman 
of the Depressed Classes is specially honoured by being placed on the temple elephant 
along with the God and made to carry the Chowry in his hand for fanning the idol. 
In the famous temple of Krishna in Melkote, in the Mysore State, members of the 
Depressed Classes are accorded special privileges. Melkote is the chief seat of the 
Sir Vaishnavite Brahmins and the place where Sri Ramauuj lived in the 12th century. 
They enjoy a similar privilege at Sriperambadur in Chingleput District. In the case 
of a number of temples there is a periodical admission of the Depressed Classes even 
under the present practice. 

The Valluvars, a section of the Depressed Classes, were priests to the Pallava 
Kings, before the advent of the Brahmins and even for some time after. Sir Harold 
Steward in the Census Report of 1891 quotes an unpublished Vattelutta of the 9th 
century which says that Sri Valluvar, the temple miuister, will employ six men daily 
and do the temple service. 

Further, Dr. Gustav Oppert in his book, “The original inhabitants of Bharatvarsha 
or India”, says, “Valli is a well-known female name common among the Pariahs and 
Pallars”. 

“Subramanva, the South Indian representative of Kartikeya, the son of Siva, 

is credited with having chosen a South Indian girl called Valli as his wife”. 

*'Thc Subramanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South Indian woman”. 

“Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya, is even 
worshipped as a Pariah woman in her disguise as Matangi”. * 

Among the twelve Alwars or Vaishnavite Saints who are now being worshipped 
as gods in Vaishnavite temples, the famous Tirupan Alwar and Nambaduwan and 
Maraneri Nambi belong to the so-called Untouchable Community. The famous work 
of Tirupan Alwar, Amaran Adiparan is chanted in all Vaishnavite temples even to 
this day. It is accepted by all, Brahmins included, that Tirupan Alwar has become 
one with God Shree Kangarmdha at Srirangam. Among the 63 Nainars of Saivito 
Saints, the well-known Nauda and the holy Shiruvalluvar, who are now being wor- 
shipped as Gods in Saivite Temples, belong to the same Community. Ravi Das of 
Oudli Chokamela of Maharashtra and Haridas of Bengal, these notable saints also 
spring up from the Untouchable Classes of India. In Bakthavijayam we find Cho- 
kamela was accepted ns a Guru by the learned Brahmins of Pundaripur. It is said 
in the sacred work Manushya Panchakam of Jagat Guru Sree Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the four Sankara Pedants, that he accepted oue Viahwanadham, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, as his Guru and received initiation from him. Arundhati, 
the wife of Vasistha, the Brahmarishi, who is famous for her chastity, belonged to the 
Untouchable Community, Jumbavan, the custodian of all ancient learning and a 
mighty warrior, who was the commander of the army of Sri Ram Chandra, also 
belonged to the same Community. 

* These facts show that the so-called Untouchables were intimately connected with 
" the, important Hindu Temples in India and that these temples originally belonged 
to them* 

We beg to point out to Your Excellency that non-ofliical Bills can hardly emerge 
os law without the assistance of the Govern meat. The freedom of debate and dis- 
cussion that is given under law will be abused for the purposes of obstruction and 
impediment unless (he Government helps to facilitate the passage of the Bills. We 
fear that if the present opportunity is let slip history will have a very poor option 
of the wisdom of the present generation. 

We beg to assure Your Excellency that at no time in the history of reform io 
India was there so favourable an atmosphere for the removal of our disabilities in a 
peaceful manner as to-day and we trust Your Excellency will help us to take 
advantage of this great occasion in the history of progress in India. We have no 
doubt that Your Excellency who has already earned our everlasting gratitude will 
put a coping stone to the work undertaken in Madras aud now ripe for final and 
decisive action. In conclusion we express our most grateful thanks to your Excellen- 
cy for giving us a patient hearing. 

* ' Viceroy’s Reply to the Deputation 

. H* Excellency the Viceroy, replying to the address presented by the deputation 
o! the leading members of the Depressed Classes observed : 

Gentlemen,— I need hardly aay that it la a very great pleasure to me to meet 
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the members of this deputation of the so-called Depressed Classes, whose development 
and advancement have been, I think I can claim, one of my special interests during 
the year that I have been associated with administrative affairs in different parts of 
India. I assure you that I have listened with much interest to the various points 
you have raised in your address. 

Your address deals with the problem of the removal of the economic, social and 
religious disabilities under which you suffer. The problem has been frequently before 
me during the years 1 have spent in this country, and it is a matter of personal 
satisfaction to me that you remember, and in your address recall, the steps which I 
initiated when in Madras to recognise your claim to some form of political repre- 
sentation and to ameliorate your social and economic position, by creating a special 
department to look after your interests. 1 am glad to be able to say that that work 
has been continued by successive Governments of Madras and that considerable sums 
have been spent by them in recent years to improve your economic position by the 
acquistion of land for house sites and for cultivation, and by the provision of wells 
ana drinking water facilities. Special efforts have also been made to develop co-ope- 
rative societies for their benefit. 

These facts go to show that the Government in tho province in which the 
problem is most acute are very much alive to your interests, and realise fully the 
necessity of improving your economic position. There are other spheres in which all 
Local Governments have dealt with this problem. In particular they have paid 
special attention to the improvement of educational facilities for the members of 
your class. They have supplemented the work which is being done by voluntary 
agencies, and have done what they can to ensure that pupils coming from your 
classes should receive equal opportunities of entering into an* equal treatment, in 
all public managed institutions. They have encouraged the entry of such pupils by 
various means, such as, remission of fees, the award of scholarships and special super- 
vision. In spite of the obstacles to be overcome, these measures have lea to a largo 
increase iu the number of students. 

I may quote two further instances to show the sympathetic attitude of LocaI 
Governments towards you. The Government of Bombay have recently issued u 
resolution, on the recommendation of the Uommittco appointed to examine tho so- 
cial position of the Depressed Glasses and aboriginal tribes in that province and 
have detailed therein the action which they have taken, and propose to take to sec- 
ure the right of access of the members of the Depressed Classes, to wells, schools 
hospitals aud dispensaries provided and maintained out of public funds. Tho Cen- 
tral Provinces Legislature have recently passed an Act to which I have accorded my 
sanction, which makes it clear that all public places vested in or owned or main- 
tained by tho Local Government or local authorities shall not be closed to the use 
of any person by reason only of his caste and creed. 

Representation on Legislatures 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, you have referred to the fart that 
I happened to bo the first Governor to nominate members of the Depressed Clawas 
to a Provincial Leg : s!aturc. Both the Government of India and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have for some considerable time recognised the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for the Depressed Class* s, both in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and in tho local bodies, and have held the view that such represen- 
tation is necessary for improving their position. A start was made under the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919, when stats were reserved in most provinces for the Depressed Clas- 
ses representatives, to be filled by nomination. I need hardly remind you of the 
more recent discussion on the question of the considerable provision made for the 
Depressed Classes in the Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government, a provi- 
sion which has since been increased as a result of the Agreement between your re- 
presentatives and CaBte-HinduB in the Poona Pact. 

I have detailed at some length the action taken by Jiis Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments for the improvement of your 
position economically and politically. I have done so because you appear to suggest 
that the Government tend to take up an attitude of neutrality in this mailer, and do 
not give such active assistance as they might in the measures which you consider 
are required for your emancipation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but I thyik 
that if you consider this point, you will recognise that there has been marked pro- 
gress during tho past ten years and I trust there will be even more rapid progress 
m the future under the new Constitution. In the new conditions, you, like other 
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communities, will have to depend largely on your own efforts. It is for that reason 
that His Majesty’s Government have devoted such special attention to secure through 
the representation allotted to you in the legislatures, that you should have full op- 
portunities not only for making known your needs but for exercising real political 
influence, so as to ensure that those needs are not overlooked. 

Temple- entry Bill 

You have referred at length, as is natural, to the Temple-Entry and Untouchabi- 
lity Bills which at the moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout the country. You regard the passing of the Bills into law as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and you say that you cannot hope for permanent eman- 
cipation and betterment unless your status in the Hindu religion is improved. There 
are, I believe, others in your community who regard the policy hitherto pursued of 
concentrating on the removal of social, economic and educational grievances as calcula- 
ted to yield more practical results for the uplift of the Depressed Glasses than the 
indirect method of Temple-entry. Meantime, the Temple-entry question, with all its 
implications and all its reactions, will require the most easeful examination by the 
Hindu community as a whole. You must be fully aware that there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, involve interference with 
the religious beliefs and practices of orthodox Hinduism. It is the clear duty of my 
Government to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such proposals 
unless the fullest opportunity is given to those affected to form and express their 
considered views upon them. It may well happen that you will And, as the discus- 
sion proceeds, that more will bo secured by the methods of persuasion and agree- 
ment than by endeavouring to force through a measure of legislative compulsion in 
the face of strong and sincere opposition. However that may be, I am sure that 
you will agree with me that full discussion and examination are essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some detail my position and that of 
my Government. I can assure you that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the Depressed Classes live and the raising of their status are matters in which I and 
my Government have shown and will continue to show such practical sympathy as 
the circumstances permit. There may bo differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which the objects which you and I alike have at heart can best be secured, but 
1 trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the problem which will bring about 
a permanent improvement in your position and contribute the well-being of India as 
a whole. 
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The galleries were crowded with distinguished visitors mul Ministers of States, 
when H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the twelfth annual session ot the Princes’ 
Chamber at New Delhi on the 20th. March 1933. 

His Excellency, on arrival, was received by the Chancellor H. II. the Jam Baheb 
of Nawanngar, who presented to His Excellency other members of the Order. 

The proceedings commenced with an inaugural address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
following is the text, of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 

“Your Highnesses : I welcome you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chamber. 
Since its inauguration in 1921. this is the second time I have had the ptsvilego 
of presiding at your deliberations, and in view of the important subjects which will 
come under discussion, I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic interest. 

“The adjectives ‘momentous’ and ‘critical’ arc nt, times misused, and have already 
been applied on more than one occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
happenings throughout the world and in India during the last twelve months have 
been of an unusual and striking character, and the annual meeting of any Chamber 
vftiose function it is to take stock of the existing position and to lay down plans 
for future must necessarily reflect these considerations ? I am glad that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 
sessions. . . 

“One member of the Chamber has passed away since we last mot. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Ohatrapur succeeded to his State over sixty-five years ago. and had 
ruled it for more than forty years. Tie attended the Conference of the Ruling Prin- 
ces in 1917, but age and infirmity had prevented his joining at the sessions of the 
Chamber itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and wide interests, he will 
be missed by those of his brother-Princcs who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join with me in expressing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish- 
ing happiness and prosperity to liis successor. 

“Wc welcome for the first time to our ChamhcT His Highness the Raja of Bilas- 

E ur, who has now taken up the burden of his high responsibilities. I am sure that 
e will realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend- 
ant at your sessions. „ 

“Sir Prabhashnnkar Pattani, President of the States Council, Bhavanagnr, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of India to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 1933, this being the second occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at the League Assembly by a States Minister. I feel sure that 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani worthily maintained the traditions and prestige of the 
States, and I await with interest the record of the League proceedings, which he 
will lay before the Chamber. , . , . a 

“I would wish to mention also a measure shortly reaching completion which nas 
always been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. During the past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring into direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India, the remaining Indian States whose political relations have hitherto 
been conducted by the Bombay Government, and also those who have been in rela- 
tions with the Governments of the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. I hope 
that the transfer may take place almost immediately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way towards the completion of the policy recommended m the 
Montagu-Chelmsfrord report of some twelve years age. It is a policy of whose sound- 
ness 1 have long been convinced, and the impending constitutional changes made me 
determined that the practical difficulties, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitherto hindered its progress must be surmounted without delay. 1 would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which the Local Governments con- 
cerned have, in the past, guided and advised the States in their political, relations, 
and it is only the logic of events, arising out of the impending Constitutional deve- 
lopments and no failure on their part to discharge their responsibilities, that nap 
necessitated the change. 
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“Some of these States have made claims in Iheir own right, and these are being 
examined by a committee which will.. 1 hope, report to me shortly. It may be that, 
as a result of their recommendations, I may fed it my duty to admit a certain 
number of them as additional full members.of the Chamber. I hope and believe that 
when I do so, they will give an added weight to its deliberations and strength to 
the unity of the whole Order of Princes. 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the work done by His Highness the 
Chancellor and the Standing Committee members during the year. Altnough the 
last Round Table Conference has, to some extent, interfered with the meetings of 
the Standing Committee, 1 have had many opportunities of availing myself of their 
advice, and His Highness the Jam Sahib has always been ready to place his sound 
judgment and ripe experience at my disposal. During the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, ilis Highness the Maharao of Cutcb, as Pro-Chancellor, ably 
carried on the office duties of the Chamber in this country, and for his readiness to come 
to Delhi at all times, despite personal inconvenience, I owe him my warmest thanks. 
Although only one meeting of the Standing Committee could be held in February 
1933, it was able to transact useful business and on Bcveral important subjects mis- 
appropriations were cleared away and agreement was reached. 

The Federation Scheme 

“I come last to the all important question that must be exercising your minds, 
that of Federation and the Federal Scheme. Although the White Paper containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s Government has been in 
your hands for the last few days, I cannot hope that it has ns yet been possible 
for you to study it in sufficient detail to enable you to discuss the specific aspects 
in the present sessions of the Chamber, but since I understand that, some points are 
causing Your Highnesses anxiety, I may be permitted to say n few words about 
them. You have scon what is stated in paragraph 19 of the introduction regarding 
the allocation of seats in the Council of State among the State Members. It gives 
considerable latitude on the interpretation, and I can assure you that list put before 
you on the 14th instant was illustrative only, and 1 and His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amendments which may make it generally accepta- 
ble. For instance, there is in my opinion nothing to prevent any States that may 
wish to do so from suggesting that the seats allocated to them should be pooled, ana 
arranged together for the appointment of joint representatives. Such a plan might 
indeed be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to hold the States together in 
matters of common interest. I should point out also, ns made clear in paragraph 3 
of the Introduction, that it must not be assumed that the present proposals are in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this White Paper. If Your Highnesses still wish to urge that further 
point relating to safeguards or other matters should also be included it 1 b open to 
you to have them represented before the Joint Select Committee. 

“J trust that this explanation may resolve some of your difficulties as you examine 
the White Paper. It represents the beginning of the last stage, after three long 
years of mutual discussions, and of a constructive effort in which the Princes of 
India and their Ministers have taken a full share. I would recall that it was the 
Princes who, at the First Round Table Conference, three years ago by their expres- 
sed determination to join with British India in securing a real measure of progress 
for India towards Responsible Government, made Federation a living idea ana a 
practical possibility. 

“There have been difficulties in the way, but many of these have been resolved 
during the subsequent discussions, and compromises have been effected. It would be 
idle to deny that all points have not proved susceptible to mutual agreement, and 
some may have to bo left to decision by His Majesty’s Government. I should 
emphasise two pointB for your consideration in regard to such decisions by His 
Majesty’s Government. Firstly, if such decisions are to be fair to all parties, they 
cannot accept the extreme view of any particular interest or section. Secondly, His 
Majesty’s Government arc concerned only sn obtaining a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment. Their standpoint is absolutely impartial for they believe, as I do and ab you 
do, that the best interests of India and the best interests of the Empire are identical. 
I would appeal to Your Highnesses, therefore, to keep this in mind. While you will 
no doubt wish to examine with the greatest care ail the details of the Scheme as 
they affect yourselves and the interests of your StateB, I feel sure at the same time 
that you will take a statesmaulike view of the position, and where mutual agreement 
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may not prove to be possible will accept the decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
in the spirit in which they will be given. At every stage, Your Highnesses have 
been associated with producing the Federal Scheme and while none of you are 
finally committed to it until you sign your Instructions of Accession, I am Bure 
you will realise that all participating in this problem must necessarily exercise the 
spirit of compromise in order to secure the ideal for which wc arc working— the 
federation or all parts of this vast country. 

‘1 sympathise keenly with your doubts and difficulties, and as you gaze on a 
world where unrest and unscttlemcnt is evident on all sides, where so much that 
has appeared unshakable has crashed to ruin, when the failings rather than virtues 
of all the existing forms of Government are under review, you may well wish to 
pause and consider deeply which way safety and happiness lie. It is for you to 
decide. Disadvantages and dangers lie in all courses, but they may bo countered by 
prudence, foresight and courage. It is my own firm personal conviction that for 
the Indian States the balance of advantage weighs heavily towards accepting the 
Federal Scheme, and working it wisely and prudently. It appears to me to offer 
you great advantages and if you choose them, you will have a weight and iiiiiucnco 
in the Federal bodies, which will go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation. You will attain what 
you have long desired— direct relations with the Crown through the Viceroy. The 
protection promised in your treaties and engagements has been reaffirmed in n man- 
ner which should satisfy the most doubtful amongst you. 1 have every hope and 
confidence that your deliberations will lend you to the same conclusion, and that 
•when the Federation comes into being, it will include within it the great majority of 
the Princes of India, determined to continue their steadfast, loyalty to tho Crown 
and to ensure the steady progress of their motherland towards Self-Government”. 

After the Viceroy's speech two resolutions were adopted condoling the death of 
the Maharaja of of Chhutarpur and extending a welcome to the Itnja of Dilnspur. 

Review of Chamber's Work 

The Jam Saheh of Nawanagar , Chancellor, reviewing the w ? ork of the Chamlier 
during the past year, said that, the Standing Committee of the Chamber was fully 
occupied with the work of the Round Table Conference, and the various important 
matters arising from it. In addition to thu, the Committee discussed (1) question 
of censorship over telegrams (2) construction of dams, (.'!) compensation for mail 
robberies (4) special service officers for the Indian Stales Forces required on mohili* 
zation, and (5) attachment of liaison officers to Indian states, in eases of disturbances. 

In regard to censorship, it was pointed out that the matter was informally 
discussed with the Viceroy, and it was finally decided to take it up after tho 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The question of compensation to be paid 
for injuries caused by the bursting of dams in British India or in Indian States was 
practically settled. In regard to mail robberies, it was now proposed to modify 
the rules on more suitable lines through a Committee of Ministers. The present 
practice was when a robbery was committed, the Suite was required to pay full 
value of whatever was taken or destroyed and also such compensation as the British 
Government required to tho carriers of the mails and other persons or their fami- 
lies in the event of the carriers or other persons being injured or killed. 

The Jam Saheb, proceeding, alluded to Air Navigation, ar.d said that in regard 
to compensation to Indian States for sites for aerodromes where they were prepared 
and managed by British Indian Government, it was agreed that if such aerodromes 
were paid for by the Government, landing and bousing fees belonged to them, but if 
the State or private individuals established an aerodrome, they should collect fees 
for its use. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands by the Government 
of India, in so far as it affected the carrying of arms by Slates’ subjects in trains 
had been further negotiated by the Chancellor with the Political Deportment. The 
Government of India, as a result of this, were now prepared to provide in the arms 
rules in force in administrated areas concerned, that a certificate issued by a special 
State official to States subjects for carrying arms within the railway land situated 
in the territory of the State concerned should have the effect of a licence panted 
under the rules, provided the specified State officer be one bolding a position of 
responsibility corresponding to the District Magistrate in British India, and that the 
certificate granted by such official should exempt the holder from prosecution under 
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the Arras Act for journeys which were performed wholly within the borders of t&e 
State concerned, and which in no way, were across the border of the State. 

The question of enlargement of the Chamber of Princes and the granting of full 
membership rights to some of the Rulers who were now represented through elected 
members, was being carefully examined by a special committee. 

The Jam Saheb stated! that the last two questions relating to special service officers 
an J the attachment of liaison officers were postponed to a later date, but in addition 
to those several other questions of importance were discussed. These included the ques- 
tion of procedure to be adopted in consulting the States in t he matter of their accession 
to international conventions, [t had been expressed on behalf of the States, that where 
the internal administration of States was affected, their Jviews should be previously 
ascertained before thelreprescntatives of India at the League accepted them on behalf 
of the States, and in case such consultation was not possible, the States should be 
provisionally exempted from the operation of the Convention. The Protocol on Arbi- 
tration Clauses ana the convention on the execution of foreign arbitral awards had 
been signed on behalf of the States, making the stipulation that the right was 
reserved for Lidia denouncing either the protocol or the convention after giving due 
notice, and the right of arbitration was confirmed strictly to commercial contracts. 

The question of the amendment of the resolution regarding the appointment of 
commissions of enquiry was fully discussed. It was finally agreed that the Standing 
Committee should themselves prepare the proposals for modifications in. and addi- 
tions to, the present resolution. 

The question relating to Paramountcy and the dignity of Rulers had been further 
examined during the year. • 

The Inst item on the agenda to-day was the presentation of the report of Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani as Princes’ representative to the last session of the League 
of Nations. 

It was formally presented by the Jam Saheb as Chancellor, who proposed vote 
of appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasankcr Pattani, adding that the 
decision that the States in future should be represented by Ministers rather than 
by Rulers at the Conferences was fully justified by the selection of Sir P. Pattani 
and his record of work at Geneva. 

The Viceroy adjourned the Chamber to 3 p,m, on the 24th March, 

SECOND DAY-NEW DELHI— 24th. MARCH 1933 

Work of States’ Delegation at the R. T. C. 

The Chamber of Princes rc- assembled this morning, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Jam Sahib , the Chancellor, reading the account of the work of the Indian 
States’ Delegation to the third Round Table Conference said the cold logic of the 
situation convinced him that the present scheme was dangerous to the States and the 
British connection. He said he started work as Chancellor with a strong predisposi- 
tion in favour of Federation. The Federal form of Government seemed at first sight 
well suited to Iudia providing ns it does a means of establishing the joint adminis- 
tration of All-India matters while reserving to the Sates and the Provinces control 
over their local affairs. But, soon it became plain to him that the form of Federa- 
tion which His Majesty's Government had in mind for India differed from all 
modern Federations in one important particular, Unlike other places in India, His 
Majesty’s Government were relying upon Indian States with their essentially monarchic 
politics to contribute the necessary elements of stability and experience. It .was 
therefore the underlying assumption of His Majesty’s Government and of all three 
political parties in Great Britain that the monarchical form of Government in the 
States should be effectively maintained under the new constitution, For his part 
lie felt it unfortunutc that the realisation of British India's political ambitions Bhould 
have been made contingent upon the acceptance of a particular type of federation 
by Indian States and he did not sec there any logical connection between the two 
matters. 

Three Essential Safeguards Lacking 

Analysing the scheme he said in the first place they had to see whether the form 
of constitution was such as to protect the States in the enjoyment of their sover- 
eignty and to secure for them the influence which was their due. In the second place, 
they nad to consider whether the tendencies to which the new constitution would give 
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Ase were each as to preserve in an eifeetive form the ancient ideals and institutions 
of Indian monarchy upon which the strength and stability of the States and their 
utility in the new constitution would alike depend. The Chancellor said there should 
be three safeguards necessary for them to preserve their States from the risk of being 
gradually swallowed up ; for in the Federal constitution the centre tends to swallow 
the Federation units. There was no provision in the Federal constitution which had 
been proposed in the White Paper which will effectively protect them from that kind 
of encroachment. Neither the Federal court nor "the Viceroy will be able to 
assist them when a crisis arose when the policy of the cabinet and the legislature 
conflicted with the rights of the States or with the effective sovereignty of the thrown 
in India upon which the Princes laid so much stress, nor will the Upper House bo 
more effective and if they entered the Federation ns now proposed, they shall, in 
course of time, inevitably lose the effective exercise of those rights which, according 
to the strict letter of the Constitution, they thought they were preserving. 

The Chancellor said the second point which should be provided in the Const!? i- 
tion was that the Federal legislature must be of n kind to enable the tStn*«s to 
retain their status. They could not do that if their representatives were i.; u mi- 
nority in both Houses from the very beginning. The third essential which must be 
realised was that there must bo no direct taxation of States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Tho Jamsahcb said that it seemed to him that the constitution did not 
provide the necessary safeguards they had laid dowu last year and the tendencies 
likely to be set in motion by the proposed constitution were such as to expose Indian 
kingship to severe and unfair attacks. ‘ For myself I cannot help feeling that the 
•constitution, as it has emerged from the White Paper, will inevitably work as to 
destroy at least in its effective form tho very principle of Indian kingship and both 
economically and politically the monarchical* principles will suffer.” 

Viceroy Intervenes 

The Viceroy , at this stage, intervening, said the report by the Chancellor was to 
be a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation to the third It. T. C., 
but the Jam Sahib was giving his personal views ami what he considered to be the 
terrible dangers of the Federation to the Indian States with British India. 

The Jam Sahib : If Your Excellency thinks I am not doing the right thing I 
will not proceed. 

The Viceroy explained that he did not suggest that the report was not to be read 
but that it was not the occasion for airing personal views of the Federa- 
tion. 

The Jam Sahib : I accept Your Excellency’s rulings and will not proceed with 
my report. 

The Viceroy repeated that he had no desire to prevent the Chancellor from read- 
ing a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation, but there was no doubt 
that the Jam Saheb was giving his personal and present views on the Federation 
scheme which he had been endeavouring to promote for the last four years. 

The Jam Sahib : l supported the proposals of tho First Round Tabic Conference 
regarding Federation, but the representatives of Indian States are now divided on 
that scheme. 

Next the resolution regarding Paramountcy was taken up. 

Resolution on White Paper 

The following resolution was next moved 

(1) This Chamber places on record its strong opinion that the entry of the 
Princes into the Federation depends upon the inclusion in the constitution and tho 
treaties of accession of the essential safeguards for which the States have consisten- * 
tly pressed. They are prepared to authorise their representatives to carry on further 
negotiations in London with the object of securing all the safeguards essential for 
the protection of the States and for tbe preservation of their sovereignty and auto- 
nomy, and with the object of assisting in framing a scheme which would assure such 
a measure of general agreement as may be necessary to ensure stability and the 
Bmooth working of the new Constitution. 

(2) This Chamber, while placing on record its conviction of the urgent necessity 
of arriving at an equitable and satisfactory settlement of tbe Paramountcy problem 
by the method of discussion and negotiation between H. E. tbe Viceroy and 
representative Princes of this Chamber, expresses its sincere thanks to H. E. Lord 
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Willingdon for the sustained and sympathetic interest which he has displayed in 
the negotiations for the last two years, endorses and affirms the position so far taken 
up by the representatives of the rrinces, emphasises that the main thing essential to 
reach the desired settlement is the determination of justiciable issues by judicial 
process, and authorises those Princes to continue these negotiations with the sympa- 
thetic help of the Viceroy. 

(3) The Chamber records /a) its disappointment at the tentative outline of the 
proposals of Hi* Majesty’s Government for the allocation of Beats to the States 
inter se ; (b) that in view, however, of the fact, that His Majesty’s Government’s 
proposals are o ly illustrative, and the Viceroy has been pleased to invite reasonable 
amendments to make it generally acceptable, the Chamber is prepared to make a 
further attempt towards that end ; (e) that in order to be acceptable, any scheme of 
allocation of seats should, besides being otherwise satisfactory, secure at least one 
vote in either House for each State which is a member of the Chamber of Princes, 
or is qualified to be a member and may be further admitted to membership,, and* 
leave a sufficient margin for the collective representation of tho remaining 
States. 

Resolution on Paramountcy 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the Paramountcy resolution and the Maharao 
of Cutch seemed it. 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the resolution, pointing out that the entry of 
the Princes into the federation depended upon the inclusion in the constitution of 
essential safeguards. From the first It. T. C. the Frinces made it repeatedly cleaf 
that they would enter the Federation provided the complete picture was acceptable 
and it secured to them sufficient safeguards and guarantees to preserve their position, 
treaties and autonomy and enabled them effectively to discharge their triple obliga- 
tions to the Crown, to India and t.o the States. During the last few days they had 
given anxious consideration to the White Paper. It certainly contained good points, 
but there were many omissions which required to be filled specifically and l there were 
certain items which had better not been included. Some of the fundamental safe- 
guards which they had consistently pressed envoked a substantial body of opinion 
in certain quarters that the Bcheme embodied in the White Paper as it stood should 
be summarily rejected. The Viceroy, however, by hiB accommodating statesmanship, 
made it plain in the inaugural address that the White Paper did not embody the 
final picture and that many things not incorporated in it could be pressed for inclu- 
sion later. This averted what seemed to be a crisis. Indian Princes conscious of the 
grave responsibility reiterated their original position and declared that the safeguards 
which they have pressed were not intended to set up impossible conditions but rea- 
sonable essentials which were necessary to preserve their integrity and contributed 
towards the ordered progress of a Federated India. The safeguards had been care- 
fully worked out and would be placed before the Joint Committee on their behalf. 
The safeguards might be classified as under : (a) Respect for autonomy, sovereignty 
and treaty rights ; (b) limitations of Federal sources. of revenue to indirect rates only ; 
and (c) liberty of action for tho States to enter the Federation individually or collec- 
tively through a confederation. 


THIRD DAY-NEW DELHI— 25 th t MARCH 1933 

Resolution on White Peper * 

At the meeting of the Chamber of Princes to-day the Natoah of Malerkotla secon- 
ded the main resolution on the White Paper moved by the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner asked the Princes not to pass a hurried judgment, as 
they were not in a position to pass judgment till the details were known. For ins- 
tance, they hadnot yet seen the treaty of accession. He next dealt with the argu- 
mdbt of those who referred to the Germaa and American Federal systems, and said 
that the Indian, scheme was going to be unique. As regards the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in, certain quarters, he made it clear that they had asked the Crown to give 
specific guarantees, in respect of their sovereignty ana autonomy, to enable them to 
enter the Federation. 

As for the fear of democracy uniting kingship, the Maharaja asked : “May I know 
what constitution it y a& that brought about the downfall of the mighty Czar of 
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Russia ? Are we afraid of the influence of democracy coming into our States ? 
Are wc serious in thinking that democratic influences of the world and of the British 
especially, when oar States arc intermingled, are not already affecting our States and 
will not in an increasing measure affect our States ? Are we going to be frightened 
merely by democracy to come to a decision one way or the other” ? He continued : 
‘1 submit that, in addition to the guarantees wc ask from the Crown, we have sub- 
mitted to the Viceroy for communication to llis Majesty's Government certain con- 
ditions which we consider essential to prevent encroachment on our sovereign rights 
and autonomy by the Federal Executive. 

The Maharaja emphasised that, while they should declare their desire to Federate! 
on satisfactory tcrmB, they must withhold judgment till the scheme completed and 
he hoped when the time came, they would give proper consideration to the proposals 
which were to better and not to worsen their position. 

His Highness finally defended the action of the Ministers who represented them 
at the last R. T. C. and said that those who carried on negotiations had •the **»*■• 
thority to secure tbo same purpose by alternative schemes. The Maharaja of liil; suer 
welcomed that part of the white Paper which would establish closer touch iiotwoen 
the Viceroy ana the Princes by bringing them into direct contract with the Governor- 
General, instead of the Govcrnor-Uenoral-in-Oouncil. 

The Raja of Korea , following the Uulcr of Bikaner, emphasised the importance of 
safeguarding in the new constitution the sovereignty of the Slates. British India 
must realise that the States had already made great sacrifices, and could not bo ex- 
pected to make more. The States would work the scheme and would eagerly look 
forward to the picture being completed. 

The Maharaja of Ahvar gave a history of how Federation came into the picture. 
The Princes, he said, had fully realised all the implications of Federation. There 
were many difficulties, but the Princes did not like to be called obstructionists. In 
his opinion, one immediate result of the States joining tho Federation would mean 
less efficiency in the administration of the States. Still, they should all come into a 
common organisation to achieve the happy goal which was ucclaimed as Dominion 
Self-Government for India. The essential condition of their coming into Federation 
was the safeguarding of their sovereign rights and special privileges. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Viceroy assured tho Princes that he would do his best to ensure safeguards 
for the States. (Cheers). 


Allocation of States in Federal Legislature 

The Ruler of Jhalawar moved a resolution recording tho Prince’s disappointment 
over the allocation of scats to the States and expressing the readiness of the Princes 
to make a further attempt at reaching an agreement, lie said that tho proposal of 
the British Government made invidious distinction between certain States more or 
les&’Of the same status and category, and did not give individual representation to 
majority of the Cham her- States. He feared it would lead to grouping of most of 
the Chamber-States even for the Lower House, with administrative difficulties, which 
could easily be foreseen. The proposed scheme of alternate representation in tho 
Upper House would result in the representatives of the StatcB entitled to such 
representation, changing places almost every year, with no permanent advantage. In 
the present circumstances, the cry for equal representation for all the Chamber- 
States in the Upper Federal House, was not a practicable proposition. If given 
soma time, they could evolve a scheme which would give the requisite quota to tho 
Indian States, according to the main principles laid down by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and with slight modification thereof make it possible for a satisfactory distribu- 
tion and allocation of the Beats amongst the States. They wanted such a scheme, 
as would give the members of tho Chamber of Princes, present and future, one vote 
at least in the Upper or Lower House or half a vote in the Upper House and hutf 
in the Lower House, and yet leave a sufficiant margin for tho remaining States. 

The Raja of Mandi said that the principle on which allocation had been mado 
did not follow any recognised method. Any scheme of allocation to be acceptable 
mast recognise the peculiar position of each sovereign State as regards population, 
revenue ana area. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the question vitally affected all States big or 
small. He remised the difficulty of raising the number of States’ representatives in 
the Upper House to 125, but was glad it bad been raised to 100. They should now 
make a determined effort to arrive at a reasonable compromise regarding the alloca- 
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tion of seats among the States so that there' might be no necessity for any of the 
States standing out of the Federation. They must arrive at a compromise with due 
regard to their position as States, and by imposing a seif-denying ordinance, so that 
the large number of seats might become available for the smaller States. 

The Viceroy agreed that a determined effort should be made for an agreed "alloca- 
tion of the seats which His Majesty’s ^Government would approve. The resolution was 
carried. 

Appreciation of Chancellor’s Services 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Alwar, seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
and endorsed finally by the Viceroy, the Chamber passed a resolution of thanks to 
the Jam Sahib for his services as Chancellor. 

The Jam Saheb , the out-going Chancellor, paid a tribute to the work of the Chance- 
lor’s Secretariat, ana asked the critics to be more punctual and to make less irrelevant 
speeches. The Chancellor, expressing gratefulness to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Chamber, thanked His Excellency for His opening address, and for the announcement 
that all the States would bo brought into direct relationship with the Government of 
India. As regards the special committee which was examining the rights of the 
States for inclusion in the Chamber, he Baid they were sure the Viceroy would 
give sympathetic^ consideration to the report, but hoped the Standing Committee and 
the Princes, as a whole, would be informally consulted before a decision was taken, 
He assured His Excellency that the Princes believed that His Majesty’s Government 
would give an impartial and disinterested decision if called upon to do so. « 

The Jam Saheb emphasised certain fundamental principles which would influence 
the Princes in their final judgment. He thanked the Viceroy most sincerely, on 
behalf of the Princes for the best advice given in the address, and concluded by 
assuring His Excellency of the Princes’ loyalty to the Crown and the Empire. All 
that the Princes wanted was that they might bo able to hand over to their successors, 
the heritage of their forefathers. 

The Viceroy thanked the Chancellor for his charming words. His interest in the 
the Princely Order had been there for twenty years (cheers). His Excellency hoped, 
whatever decision the Princes took, would be one in the best interests not only of 
their order, but of the interest of India as a whole (applause). 

The Viceroy then adiourned the Chamber sine die . 

Election to Standing Committee 

The following Princes were elected to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes: H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, receiving 32 votes; H..II. the Maharaja of 
Alwar, 31 votCR ; II. H. the Maharaja of Panna 24 votes ; H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jhalwar, 25 votes; H. H. the Maharaja of Dungarpur 23 votes; the Raja of 
Sangli 28 votes ; the Maharaja of Wankancr 26 votes ; the Nawab, of Rahawalfrar 
23 votes; and H. if. the Nuwab of Ilampur, 15 votes. 

His Highness tho Maharaja of Patiala was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes by 29 votes, defeating H. II. the Maharaja of Alwar who received foui 
votes. H. H. tho Maharaja of Dholpur was elected Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, by 31 votes, dofeating Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar, Dungarpur 
and Panna. Tho Maharaja of Alwar received two votes, while the others received 
one vote each. 



The States and Federation 


R. T. C. Delegates 1 Report 

^ a, lr ? uto ? rac J» if brought together, have equal chances of diluting 

rtf* i r^* Majesty’s Government looks up to us, the Indian States. uh elements 
or stability and moderation, which would prevent the extremist section in British 
inuia from 'snapping the British connection and putting up the ideal of i n depen - 
aenee before the whole country. If conscience makes cowards of us all, the instinct 
or acquisitiveness and calculation ought to instil courage in the States, loading them 
* i / nn ? • mte acccs8 i° n t0 the Federal ideal. It is all the more necessary for the 
states to join at once, at the outset, if they want to join at all rather than wait v.iu! 
higgle for better times”. 

These are some of the striking observations contained in the report which Sir 
Manubhai Mehta and Sir Liaqat Ilyat Khan have submitted to the Standing Com- 
mittee of tho. Chamber of Princes summing up their efforts as delegates to London 
to secure the conditions laid down by the Chamber of PrinocB in the new 
scheme of Federation elaborated at the Third Bound Table Conference. 

lhe points touched by the Report may from the basis of discussions by the Stan- 
ding Committee, which is already armed with the report of Special Committee of 
Ministers, which recently examined the White Paper proposals relating to the 


Internal Sovereignty of States 

The delegates took their stand on the six conditions which were deemed neces- 
sary for fulfilment before the States could accept lhe Federal scheme. They are 
happy to report that as regards the first condition, namely, tho maintenance of the 
integrity of the States and their internal sovereignty ana their full autonomy, as 
also two other conditions, namely, that treaty rights should be inviolate and no fu- 
ture Federal legislature could enlarge the sphere of Federal subjects without the con- 
sent of the Slates— these might be treated to have boon accepted by the British 
Government. 

The report gives the information : 

“Lord Sankey haB more than once assured us that tho States need entertain abso- 
lutely no apprehension on the score of the safeguards which we have raised to the 
level of conditions-preccdent”. Altogether, eighteen safeguards arc mentioned in the 
list, aud besides th^sc mentioned above are the following, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the form of Government in the States and the met- 
hod of selecting representatives of the Indian States to the Federal Legislature ; that 
there shall be no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating Stales or 
the subjects of any such States ; that the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
shall not extend over the courtB of tho Indian States, and that no existing rights or 
disputes concerning the rights affecting any particular .States of a justiciable character 
will be prejudiced by the mere fact of its entry into Federation etc. 

While an assuraucc on these maters could be said to have been received, no pro- 
gress could be made on the three other stand-points on which the Ministers in quefl- 
tidh took their stand, These are, firstly, fifty per cent representation in the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, secondly, that States attending the Princes' Chamber in their 
right could secure indi\idually one vote, leaving a small margin for group represen- 
tation of the remaining States, and thirdly the right to secede from the Federation. 
The last point was not accepted, because that would strike at the very root of the 
Federal Constitution. * 

As for one vote for each State attending the Chamber, there was a fundamental 
difference with Hyderabad. Mysore and Baroda, and no compromise waw possible 
The question of inter-statal allotment has been left over for consideration. As the 
Secretary of State hinted at a group system, the Ministers placed a scheme of rota- 
tional representation for the smaller States, whereby each member would be assured 
of one seat individually in either Chamber. _ lf . ,« 

As regards treaty rights, the report observes that the Lord Chancellor promised 
to entrench them as well as the internal sovereignty of States and fortify them so 
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* strongly as to place them entirely beyond any risk of erosion under the influence of 
political practice or usage as in the past, as well as beyond apprehension of any di- 
rect encroachment by the Federal Legislature* or Executive Government in the future. 

As regards the special powers of the Viceroy to protect the interests of the Indi- 
an States in disputes about water, land or money, they were prepared in all justici- 
able matters to leave the discussion to a judicial Tribunal with a right to the Vice- 
roy to vary the^rder, if necessary, but they hoped that a convention might grow so 
that the award ot the Tribunal would be binding even upon the Viceroy* 

On the 27th February this year, the Viceroy was able to assure the Princes of 
"the Standing Committee at Delhi that their contentions had been accepted in the 
main by His Majesty’s Government. 

Ihe Masters' report refers to Finance, and says that the question of the liability 
to direct taxation of the Indian States under the orders of the Federal Government 
was meticulously examined. The Paramount Power would protect the States from 
wars and foreign aggressions, whether they contributed to the cost of defence or 
not and all war contributions by the States would continue to be voluntary as in 
the past. In the case of a financial or economic emergency, the States would be 
looked up to for some contribution on a uniform basis, among which subsidiary 
matters are mentioned. 

The report refers to the discussion which their deputation had with the India 
Office and the officials in charge of the Reforms Bill, who had promised mutuaUpro- 
tection of the Provincial Governments and the States Governments as well as their 
Rulers from defamation and malignant calumnies. The report adds : “The duty of 
punishing libel and sedition will be recognised on a complete basis of reciprocity 
between the States and the Provinces, and we learn that a pew Bill is already undefr 
the consideration of the Government of India”. 

The concluding paras of the Report contain a vigorous plea for the acceptance of 
the Federal scheme. Indian States are said to hold a peculiar position of vantage, 
for they are asked by the British Indians to join the Federation in order that there 
may bo responsibility at the Genre, and thoyaro looked up to by His Majesty’s Gov- 
vernraent as an element of stability and moderation, which would prevent the extre- 
mist section in British India from severing the British connection. 

Referring to the Confederation Scheme, the report quotes with approval the obser- 
vations of Sir Leslie Scott, justifying it as necessary for small Princes and says : 
‘‘Even if it was not possible to provide the machinery of a confederation council in 
the constitution, it should find a place either in the treaty of accession or at least 
in the Instrument of Instructions or in the King’s Proclamation ushering in the new 
Reforms’’. 


Princes’ Memorandum to the C&inet 

Eighteen conditions precedent were submitted by the Princes to His Majesty’s 
Government for joining the Federation. They would examine any future constitution 
from this standard. The Princes' memorandum said ; 

(1) Any amendment to the Constitution shall for the purpose of its introduc- 
tion, require in the first instance, a two-thirds majority of the Houss in which it is 
being introduced, and will only become law after separate ratification and acceptance 
by three-fourths of th,< Indian States represented in the Federal Legislature, and by 
three-fourths of the members representing British India, provided that no alteration 
affecting the following matters shall be deemed valid without the consent of the 
State concerned : 

(a) Sovereign autonomy of the States ; (b) representation allotted to any State 
in the Upper House ; (c) minimum representation to any State in the Lower House ; 
(d) alterations of territorial limits of a State ; and (e) addition to the list of Federal 
subjectk 

The Statutory and constitutional guarantees provided for shall be unalterable 
except with the consent of each Federating State. 

(2)' The Federal Government will have no concern with the form of the Govern- 
ment in the States, and the method of selecting representative of the Indian States 
to the Federal Legislature/ 
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In the event of a Federating State refusing or otherwise fading to discharge 
it® Federal obligations; the Federal Govern meat shall, wherever possible, in voce the 
the good offices of the Confederation. If this procedure in any particular iiiBtanee 
w not found feasible, the Federal Government will, in the last resort, deal with the 
State through the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown. 

(4) On a representation made at least by two-thirds of tho representatives of the 
Stetea in the Federal Legislatures in regard to any Bill passed by the Legislature, 
that such legislation contravenes the guarantees contained in the Constitution, such 
legislation shall not have the force of law pending the decision of such authority as. 
may be competent to decide on its validity. 

(5) Through some suitable method of augmentation or otherwise, it should bo 
scoured that the comparative influence of the States in tho control of Federal matters 
ia not too lar whittled down if only a majority and not the entire body of States 
join the Federation. 

(6) There shall bo absolute guarantee for tho connection of India with <ho 
British Crown. 

(7) There shall be no discriminatory legislation against any of tho Federating 
States or the subjects of any such States. 

(8) The States shall enter the Federation by means of treaties made with the 
Crown and the provisions of theso treaties shall be outside the operation of Parlia- 
mentary or Federal legislation. These treaties may provide special safeguards for tho 
particular interests of individual States and will admit of reservations being made by 
any State that may so desire. 

• (9) (a) The appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend oyer tho 

Courts of Indian States. Questions arising out of the constitution or relating to 
the interpretation ot Federal laws in issue before State-Courts, shall bo referred for 
opinion to the Federal Court and the State-Courts shall give their decisions on the 
points referred to in accordance with tho opinion of tho Federal Court. 

(b) The Federal Court shall be constituted by delegation of authority from tho 
Crown and from the Halers of the Federating States. 

(c) An appeal can lie to the Privy Council in England from the decisions of the 
Federal Court provided that a suitable constitutional formula could be devised which 
would not detract from the sovereignty of the Federating State. 

(d) The Federal Court which would derive its jurisdiction with regard to tho 
States from the States concerned, should interpret the constitution strictly, so as not 
to extend the orbit of the Federal Government beyond the subjects and powers ex- 
pressly delegated to it by the constitution. 

(10) No existing right or dispute concerning rights affecting any particular State 
of a justiciable character, will be prejudiced by tho mere fact of its entry into lede- 
ration. The fact that the Government of India have rejected the ease or have refused 
to the poiut of view of the States, Hhall not bo treated as sufficient cause for 
treating the case as*dosed. 

•<11) Reference to the administration of individual States in regard to lion-federal 
matters or against individual rulers of Governments of States shall not oome with- 
in the purview of the Federal Legislature. ... . . . .. 

(12) No executive or legislative action shall bo lawful within the territories of ine 
Indian State, unless it proceeds directly or indirectly from the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the State concerned or of the Federal Government in matters delegated 
to it and within the specific limits of such delegation. 

States and Federal Laws 


(13) Federal laws should not apply propria vigore to Indian States, but the States 
should accept and pass federal laws as State laws and such laws should operate as 
State* laws within the territories of tho States from the federal Government, pro- 


vided that:— 

(a) With regard to certain subjects like Federal Taxation in which it is essential 
that legislation should take effect as soon as it is passed, the laws pawed by the 
Federal Legislature shall be presumed to have been enacted by tho State concerned 

m . i i i . i f J 1 UoiUont Clrwmm mnnf. 
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from the date they are enforced by the Federal Government _ « 

(b) All Federal laws on subjects and within the powers detanM! to tho Federal 

Government, after the expiry of a certain specific period, shall be presumed to have 
been enacted within the territories of the States as State laws. f 

(c) That the servants of the Federal Government, in the course ©I Jhe perlor 
mance of their legitimate duty within the territories of the Indian States, wtl , as 
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now, Continue to be subject to the Federal law from ■the date they are enforced 
by the Federal Government. This doe* not mean that they will cease to be sub- 
ject to the internal sovereignty and laws of the State concerned in matters not 
specifically delegated to the Federal Government. 

(d) That the individual States need not enact laws which have no application 
whatsoever to thoir respective territories. 

(c) All amendments of the Federal laws in their application to a particular State 
to Buit special local conditions, will be subject to the previous assent of the Fede- 
ral Government. 

(14) The powers of concurrent legislation in matters not solely reserved to the 
Federal Government shall remain with the StateB, provided that Federal legislation 
shall override State legislation in regard to all Federal subjects. 

(15) The Crown shall be required to incorporate provisions in the constitution 
retaining power and sanction for itself to secure respect for treaties which have 
been declaim by the King Emperor as inviolate and inviolable and to see that the 
obligations and agreements contracted by both* the parties, namely tbs States and 
the Crown v are not encroached upon by the Federal Executive or Legislature and 
are not varied or abrogated without free consent of both the parties. 

(16) The Constitution shall provide, by the insertion of a separate clause, that 
no unfriendly Act Bhall bo permitted by one federating unit against another and 
that there shall be no interference, direct or indirect, in the internal affairs of any 
State. 

(17) No restrictions which aro not in accordance with the specific terms of 
their treaties, are imposed on the States in regard to the number and equipment* 
of their armies. 

(18) The Constitution shall make provision for the States joining Federation 
collectively through a confederation, but it shall be permissible for such as may 
so desire to join the Federation individually. 


The Punjab States' People’s Conference 

Mr, A, V, Patwardhnn , in the course of his presidential nddress at the fourth 
session of tho Punjab States’ People’s Conference, held in Delhi on the 5th. April 1933, 
observed * 

. J£or the moment, the hope for tho people of tho Indian States seem to lie in 
the fact that British Indian leaders will lor their own reasons consider the White 
Paper constitution to be so radically objectionable as to lead them to reject it iii toto. 
hor no possible improvement therein can so improve tho constitution as to make it 
acceptable to the States’ people. They must above all secure (1) popular election in 
the federal legislature: (2) a Declaration of Eights available for the people in the 
States and enforceable through the agency of the federal court ; (3) federal isation of 
civil and criminal law ; (4) lodgment of residuary powers in the federal govern- 
ment ; (5) continuance of the present practice in the matter of paramountcy, but a 
greater alertness ^ in fulfilling tho Crown’s pledge of good government in the States 
to the people. These demands of the States’ people voiced from many platfofms, 
cannot bo met by a mere amendment of the White Paper constitution in detail; they 
really require tho whole banis of constitution to bo altered. The people in tho * StateB 
{jgjd therefore be none too sad at the rising tide of unreserved denunciation of the 
White paper leading to the scrapping of the present proposals. * 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani has definitely expressed the opinion that British Indians 
would much sooner go without any reforms than have reforms which are any- 
Uiisg like those adumbrated in the speeches of the Secretary of State at the third 
E. T. C. and it roust be said in fairness to Mr. Chintamani that he does not, like 
most other leaders from British India, turn a blind eye to nomination and other de- 
fects* proceeding from the States’ entry into the federation and concentrate his attack 
on drawbacks duo to distrust and suspicion on the port of Britishers. If his view 
of the merits of the reforms scheme prevails, even if it be only in so far as British 
India is concerned, then the point of view of the Indian States’ people will at least 
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have a lair chaneo at being considered. This much I know— that the proposKl eon* 
stitution is doomed if it is not rushed through Parliament while many of the politi- 
cians of the radical school are not free to make their voico felt. 1 have reason to 
believe that several of the Congress leaders will not accept a constitution which pro- 
vides for the nomination of the States’ representatives. But they are kept out of con- 
stitution-making now just as much as the States’ people. If therefore, only a 
rejection of the White Paper can make the services of these leaders available to us, 
wo may be executed for hoping that it will be rejected. Wc may not be certain 
that as a result of it our position will be improved, but it is only in that quarter 
that there is some room for hope. 

There must arise among the British Indian publications to whom it falls to take 
part in constitutional negotiations some who will have the courage to say to the 
Princes : Keep your autocracy intact if you must in your own States ; ab to that 
we can have nothing to say except in the way of a friendly suggestion. But wc 
will not let you come in as autocrats in our constitution. You mustf put ru a 
dcmorcatic -garb and adopt democratic practices as constituent members of 
the new polity which you and we arc to form together. Wo will make you t way as 
smooth as possible. But oil no other terms is federation possible. If election is 
ever to remain in the distant future, we must part company. We can resume dis- 
cussions when you become friendly to popular government. For it is that which wo 
wish to bring into existence and not merely a change-over from u white to a brown 
oligarchy. Such a change-over will only adjourn the day when we can attain our 
destiny of being a democratically governed people. To say so is, it is generally be- 
•lived, to make federation impossible. I do not share this before, and 1 will give you 
my reason for it. 

If you examine the list of federal subjects, you will find that in the ease of all or 
most of those subjects the States have already made a de facto surrender of power 
over them to the Government of India. With the States, therefore, it is not a ques- 
tion of surrendering something which they control at present by joining federation. 
Federation would rather enable them to regain control of what they have lost and 
get a partial control over British India to-day. They stand to lose nothing, but gain 
a lot. In these circumstances, it iB more than likely that they will agree to adopt 
democracy in handling this subject if they know that only on this condition can 
they come into their own. Did not His Exalted Bigness tho Nizam promise to in- 
troduce, not a dyarchy of tho kind which prevails at present in British Indian provi- 
nces, but full provincial autonomy in Bcrar if returned to him ? Not that the 
Nizam is a fanatical democrat and cannot bear to see his people groaning under 
autocracy modified as it is under dyarchy. But he saw that his only chance of hav- 
ing Berar restored to him consisted in hiB adopting a democratic form of government 
if only for that province. Why would not tnen the Nizam and other rulers adopt 
democracy in so far as federal subjects arc concerned provided British Indian leaders 
produced among them the feeling that no other condition would federation be per- 
mitted and that on no other condition would they be allowed to-csiablish control over 
these subjects. Instead however of impressing them with such a conviction, British 
Indian leaders have convinced themselves that federation is not a necessity for the 
States at all, but that it is a necessity for British India alone ; that without a federa- 
tion it will be impossible for British India to attain self-government, not merely on 
political grounds but on constitutional grounds as well (constitutional theories always 
come in very handly to British Indian politicians. on whatever side of the fence they 
may stand) ; and that to bring about such a federation tho yicldiug must be all on 
the side of British India, for on no account and for no reasons whatever can a 
breakway of the States be contemplated. This attitude is wholly unnecessary and 
inexpedient. But it was such a defeatist spirit which informed the endeavours of 
our British Indian politicians in our constitutional discussions. Until that is laid 
aside, we cannot possibly have a satisfactoiy constitution. ■" 

I have had to consider tho White Paper constitution so far mostly as it afreets .. 
British India ; for it is through British India that wc, the States’ people, can at all 
hope to have the constitution modihed. We can neither accept nor amend nor 
reject the constitution ; we simply have no hand in it. Wo must, therefore, s Con- 
vince British India that what is conducive to our interests is also conducive to 
theirs. It is only then that we can persuade them to take the line which wo would 
desire them to take. And we must, therefore, make it perfectly plain that the 
White Paper scheme is of no advantage to us at all ; and that we shall lose nothing 
if it is turned down. On the contrary, if passed, it will seal our fate for all time 
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if it 'be made, as the Princes propose, almost wholly* unalterable in future. One 
of the Princes 7 demands is— and this is uot a demand that is made only by what 
is styled as the more conservative section— that merely to propose an amendment 
4 two-thirds vote of* the legislative chamber concerned is required, and thift the 
proposal must then be ratified by three-fourths of the States and three-fourths.*>f 
the members in the legislature from British India. It ia obvious that a constitu- 
tiori so framed practically places itself beyond all possibility of amendment— like 
the law of Medes and Persians. But [ am not disposed to^q Barrel with the .Rulers 
on tins account. They have boldly taken this provision from the United States 
constitution^ A federal government should be and must be difficult to amend, and 
knowing that it is so rigid and unamenable, we must in framing it be it: hundred 
times more careful than in framing a unitary constitution* which would be infinite- 
id, 'easier to change. British Indians, however, are following a contrary course. 
They are in. a tgrriblc hurry to pass the constitution and then would perhaps try 
to make it easily amendable. In this attempt they arc bound to fail. The rulers 
of States have precedent on their side. Therefore, British Indians had * better think 
a thousand times before agreeing to a constitution which would necessarily be, and 
should properly be, incapable of frequent alterations. 

t But therraro certain matters which the rulers* insist ufton placing outside the 
scope t)f possible amendment even by such a hopelessly stiff procedure. There 
must not be even the smallest loophole for a change in certain respects. What 
are they? The form of government in the States and the method of selecting the 
States 7 representatives in the federal legislature. With the former wo are not con- 
cerned immediately ; we Bhall have to deal with it ourselves independently of the* 
federal constitution. But election cannot bo insisted upon by British India at 
any time in future. British India is very sore that a definite limit of time is not 
fixed in the constitution for the autocratic termination of safeguards which are 
admitted in general terms to be temporary. In the matter of choosing the States 7 
representatives, the rulers rauBt be free not only now but for ever and ever to 
retain nomination if they so chooso. In this case it is not a question of automatic 
liquidation of nomination ; but a definite prohibition it to be imposed upon its 
ultimate liquidation. There is another matter which cannot be changed in any 
State except with its own consent, and that is the list of federal subjects. Srtppo* 
sing a two-thirds majority of the House of Assembly proposes and three-fourths 
majority of the States ratify a provision enabling the federal legislature to increase 
the number of federal subjects— a hard enough condition in all conscience — will * 
the increased list come into force in all the federating States ? No. The legislature 
may enlarge the tiutnber, but it will have no effect in any State unlestf* that State 
is agfeOaole. Why, even the list as it stands to-day represents, bq far aa the 
States £9% Concerned, only the maximum number of subjects that can possibly be 
put into the federal category. Every State, however, is to be free to pkw and 
choose from the list. The legislature solemnly declares that a certain number of 
functions are of national concern and must be federally administered, but any 
ruler can say in reply: “Well, you think so, but I don’t; and I am going to re-' 
serve this, that and other subject to my undivided control. 77 That being the pro- 
posed constitution, it js no wonder that any subsequent addition to the federalist 
will have qp binding force upon any State. Popular election and a due iocrsase 
in the liit of federal subjects are among the first things that the States 7 people 
would like to secure. But the proposed constitution bars the way completely to 
them. It is clear, therefore, that the States 7 people will be kept out of the federal 
constitution Ibr as long as the rulers are so minded, rightly interpreted for Ml 

Itme. 

I do not enlarge at this stage upon other demands that the Princes are making : 
for instance, that a confederation should also be possible within -the federation, ana 
that federal laws should not apply in the States m-tiftue of the fact, that they are 
federal but because they are adopted bjr the States. These and such other demands 
are too ridiculous to deserve any notice. I would rather leave them to be dealt with 
by those British Indian politicians who have been placing thefcr talents behind the 
Princes’ autocracy. Bat, speaking broadly, I capneHkmestly reassjrre you that tfoe 
White Paper scheme can in the least benefit me people of the States. It is noify 
merely that it denies us civic or political rights of any kind at the present time: 
but the denial is to be perpetual. It is not given to us, as I have already sat# 
either to accept the constitution or to reject it. But if we could nave had a sgy In 
the matter, I have no doubt as to what it would be from oar own point of view^ ^ 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Resolutions 

The fbllowing resolutions wete passed :~ 

(aj In view of the exclusion of representatives of the States’ People from all the 
Round Table Conferences, the Conference registers its opinion that the White Paper 
embodies conclusions which can never be acceptable to them. Ail rights and privi- 
leges that are proposed for the States are to be conferred upoo the Princes uud their 
nominees. 

(b) No scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States* people which 
does not provide for popular election in matters of choosing the States’ representa- 
tives in Federal Legislature. For a limited period to be specified in the Constifhtioii 
Act, the method of selection of representatives for the House of Assembly may be by 
indirect election, and for the Council of State by nomination, but after the transi- 
tional period, the members of the Assembly must be chosen by direct elcctiou imU) 
these of the Council of State by indirect election. 

(c) The new Constitution should guarantee the elementary rights of citixpt>ahip to 
the people of the States, it being open to them to seek redress from the infringement 
of those rights from the Federal Court. 

(d) The States eutering the Federation should not bo permitted to reserve for 
local management any subjects mentioned in the list of Federal subjects. One of tho 
subjects which should be federalised is Civil and Criminal Law. 

fe) Residuary jurisdiction should be vested in the Federal Government and in 
the Provinces. . » 

• (f) v A special procedure for amending the Constitution may be provided, blit 
when the amendments arc passed by a requisite majority in tho Federal Legislature, 
they Bhould automatically come into force without separate ratifications cither by tho 
Federating States or by tho British Indian Provinces. Enlargement of the list of 
Federal subjects and the method of selection of representatives of States to the 
Federal Legislature should be particularly specified as fit subjects for amend- 


ment. 

(gj Federal laws should not require to be adopted by the States for being enfor- 
ced in the States : bnt should be rnado applicable automatically as in British 

The Federal Government should deal individually with each federating special 
unit and should not be required to deal with a Confederation of States. ^ 

(i) Paramountcy must continue to be vested as now in the Governor-Genera I- 

iu-Council. The occasion for the exercise of Paramountcy rights may, if possible, 
be specified, and cases of gross mis-government in the States should be investigated 
before being dealt with by the Paramount Power. The investigation should bo cor- 
ned on by the independent body in which no Ruler and no official serving m the 
State should have a place. , , ,. . , . „ 

(j) The Conference makes a special appeal to the British Indian leaders of all 
parties to reject the constitution if it docs not satisfy tho above demands of the 
States’ people, and particularly, if it does not provide for geuuiue popular election 
of States’ representatives and declaration of rights for them. 


• SPATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE ON WHITE PAPER 

The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the ® xec ’ I * v ‘ v ° committee 
of the Indian. States’ People’s Conference held at Bombay on the 30th April, Mr. 


°(1) This meeting enters its emphatic protest against the exclusion of the repTOUip 
tatives of the States’ people from all the Round lable Conferences and the India* 
Committee sitting with the Joint Select Committee and registers its opinion that he 
White Paper which embodies the conclusions of these conferences cannot be accept- 
able to them since their position has been deliberate^ .'Bnnred Uiroughottt, and a» 
the right, and privileges that are proposed for the States are reserved for and are 

vested in the princes^and their nominees. , . nwl „i ( , which does 

(2) No scheme of Federation can be entertained by the States peopl e w mcn aoes 
sat nmvidc for annular election in the matter of choosing tho States representatives 
*to not satisfy the following demand, of the 

^S’SSft^sonstitnUon should guarantee ^"“mto ^ledliSioM- 
zensSlp to the people of the States, it being opeu kto them to seek redress trom 

Sgeipent of these rights from the*, federal court. 
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(b) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 

local management any subjects, mentioned, id the list of federal subjects. fBut the 
lilt itself needs farther expansion, one of the . subjects which should be federajised 
being civil and criminal law). - . _ . .. , 

(c) The residuary jurisdiction of the constitution should vest m the federal 

Government. # ■ - 

(d) A special procedure for amending the constitution may be provided ; but 
when amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the federal legislature theg 
should automatically come into force without separate ratification by the federating 
units. 

(e) ^federal laws should not require ratification by the States for taking effect in 
the federating States but come into force automatically as in British India. 

(t) The federal governmeht should deal individually with each federating State 
unit ana should not be required to deal with a confederation of States. 

Parpmountov may continue to bo vested as now in the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil for a transitional period, after the expiry of which it should vest in the Federal 
Government. The policy of the exercise of paramountcy rights and obligations 
should be clearly defined, codified and published. 

(h) No safeguards which are not demonstrably in the interests of India should 
be provided for in the constitution. 

(3) This meeting makes a special appeal to British Indian leaders to make every 
effort tp get the above demands of tho States’ people embodied in the new constitu- 
tion. 

(4) This committee considers it necessary to hold an All-India States’ People’s 
Convention as early as possible for the purpose of giving an effective voice to the 
States’ people’s demands and authorises the working committee to docide the time and 
place after consulting the various organisations of the State’s people. 


THE MYSORE PEOPLE’S PARTY CONFERENCE 

The Third Session of the Mysore People’s Parly Conference was held af the ^ 
Krishna Cinema Hall, Tumkur on the 19th. March 1933. Dewan Bahadur B. 
Mnniswami Naidu. B. A., B. L. M. L. C., Ex-Chief Minister of the Madras 
Government opened the Conference. There was a large gathering of States’ Subjects, 
among whom were : Messrs. Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, S. K. Vcnkatarangam, 

8. Venkatapathaiya, K. T. Bashyam, C. N. Narasinga Rao, Advocates, and 
Messrs. X, Cbengalraya Reddy, D. S. Mai lappa, K. Ranga Iyengar. 

Mr, D, 8, Mallappa , Chairman of the Reception Committee then welcomed the 
delegates and visitors. In the course of his speech he said : 

Friends, though the problems of the British Indian Provinees ore fundamentally 
different front those of the Native Slates, yet there are some vital points of cbnttfet. 

In faet the solution of the political future of India has been very much complicated 
by the problems of the Native States. 

You are all aware of the work done in the past Round Table Conference, * 
Statesmen of acknowledged ability have clearly expressed that without the coopera- 
tion of the representatives of the Native States, it would be well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on all the issues that have now been raised* On 
the one hand the representatives of the AH-India States’jPeople’s Party as also those v 
of British India have unanimously declared that the Native States should've subject 
in their administration to the Federal Government which is now to be ovolved* -On 
the other hand, in opposition to this view, representatives from tome of the States 
hold the opinion that the Native States’ ought to be. subjected 4o the control of the * 
Crown acting through the Viceroy in India. It is for yoa, -genttemeuy to liecids 
which view b.st advances the interests of the people of the Native States, ft is a *. 
matter for congratulation that our own State has given a very comipendftbte 4th 8 in 
being the first to express its willingness to entertain the Federation sAeme.* The 
next important matter to whioh I would invite your attention is vftth regard 4 * 7 the 
safeguarding of the fundamental rights of the subjects of th| Hative State* tajft* - * 
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Srj Der tho*® of the subjects of British India will be eafeRuardad in 

toe coming constitution. Neither the Princes nor the British Government have to 
S,«^ pr S 8 u an y favorable views on this important matter. And not a single 
cnapter has been devoted in the published literature to a discussion of this very im- 
portant subject. Would it not be graceful if the representatives of the Native States 
wno have been boasting of their endeavours to help the people of British India in 
jneir ngnt for political freedom accord some degree of independence to their own 

• firflt ‘ * request this Conference to apply its mind to a consideration of 
these important subjects. 

the, present state of things some of the other matters which are mellworth 
consideration are these. The representatives of Ihe Native States to the Federal 
legislative bodies ou&ht to be those elected from the people of the State*. The funda- 
mental rights of the Native States' subjects should be recognised and incorporated in 
tne statute constituting the Federal Government. In all disputes relating to the 
administration of the Federal Government the final appeal should lie to the supreme 
court in India which should also be the highest Court of appeal even for States* 
subjects. The Federal Cabinet should reserve somo seats to the elected representa- 
tives of the Native States' people. And more than all the effect of the White Paper * 
on the people of the Native States which has just been published has rot to be con- 
sidered by our Party. 

It may be true that the political issues of British India are different from those 
of the Native States in some respect. Yet the struggle for political freedom and the 
fight, for political salvation of British India have stirred the consciousness of the 
peoples of India. A dynamic power hitherto unfelt has electrified tho life 
of the masses. Even the subjects of India have developed an eagerness for 
the recognition of their rights and privileges and are set thinking about their politi- 
cal freedom. 

Gentlemen, you know our party is not older than three years. Though young in 
age it has achieved results that would make the old blush. The wofk, disinterested 
and unselfish, that it has done both in the legislative bodies and tho country has 
attracted the attention of all. Nourished by your kindness, blessed by your wishes, 
this political child has gained in strength and intellectual ability and has been 
showing unmistakable potentialities of its future greatness. I request you to continue 
to evince the same interest in the party so that its life of usefulness in the political 
arena of the country may continue well and long. 

The one panacea for all political ills, the one celestial drink that will bring to 
life and stir to activity the. dead life of the masses in the country is the establish- 
ment <6f Responsible Government. Without in the least affecting the bond of love 
and loyalty that, now exists between our benign ruler and we the subjects, our aim 
is to establish a Government responsible to the legislature by all peaceful, legal and 
constitutional means under the aegis of His Highness as early as possible. It is for 
the realisation of this grand and noble idea that I request you to fight with un- 
animity and strength or will and purpose. We shall not be satisfied with small 

-doses of favour and forget our duty ; we shall not lose courage and give up hope by 
difficulties and dangers that may beset us ; we shall treat with equanimity ana un- 
ruffled mind gains or losses* happiness or sorrow whatever it may be; wo snail 

purify politics with purer atmosphere of religion ; we shall sacrifice all ideas of self 
And always keep the sense of duty and service in view, We will pray God to bless 
us with courage and to lead ns in the light of truth. 


* Mr. Mumiiwami Naidu's opening speech 

Dcwtm Sahadur Munusteaim Naidu , in declaring the conference open said I : 

We are on the eve of great Constitutional Reforms. Three Round Table Confer- 
ences have been held to hammer out a constitution which will unite all India— 
British 4odia and the ludian India— and place it on the road to Dominion status. 
The WhitoiFapeff has been published only yesterday. . . - 

It ia but natural that you, as people of the Mysore State, should take stock of 
the situation and realise what your position, along with other State People* will he 

• under tho, 4 »ew xonstitutioD. The States form nearly one half of the area anti 
account for nearly one-fourth of the population of India, excluding Burma. 

, * ’Wm form of the constitutional structure outlined so far will be a» # follows : JM 
that 1 the Act will declare that executive power and authority (as in_ the United 
ffinerioii tind the Dominion*) vests in the Grown represented in the Federation by 
ifioaernor-General and in the Provinces by the Governor: (b) that nevertheless, 


m 
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“ ractherwis^ provided, (whether such provision be in the Art or 
Si™ IuH t S a ^ ut ° t J n . lltractKn> *) »ha Governor-General and Governor* will be guid- 
?* th !' r Maldives J«uiis ten j awl the Executive wRl depend for 
the I^islatn re" dCtKen ** aD< ^ * ot . *** BU Pply ’’upon the concurrence in it* proposal* of 

«,t.iffc e organ of the India® Federation will cdnsist of two ehwnben, 

both^thnaa •wS^lw'n n i 6 *) !L Uh *%* wh ?'® ran *« activities of the Federation, 
tZrritJS? nrJw r*® 1 Brit1 *? I“*» oniy and those which affect all tile Federal 
tiL J ,fc. e Q f? wer °I , the Poe? 1 " House, it is proposed to allot one-third of 
uw *eet* to the State* and in the Upper House about 40 per cent. The British 
“» nd **» other representatiwe. The selection of British Indian 
rep tyat atiVes to the Lower Chamber will be by direct election by the people of the 
ik? V 3 K!C ?OBd *0 the tipper Chamber by election by the Provincial Legislatures by 
V 6 transferable vote. The representatives of the States will, on the other- 
»«^«knoniinees of the Goveriments of the States in both the Chambers. The 

SSS^ambOT» totM ’ “ 8teh ’ ?,H have ”° r,ght ,0 e,cct *•>«** representatives to 

law 1 Bta *£?’ 1 th ®. ^c^cral Legislature ^ will be supreme. It can pass 
B n bje ? tB «“ the Provinces^ and States, it can sanction levy 
; of taxation In the Provinces and States and it can authorise expenditure out 
IS t**?!? “‘lad for fwieral purposes. The ministry will be responsible 
confidence B atUI * • can continue to function only so Jong us they w»««T m h its 

Rt .^-! b ? W v P L'l'!. re y iU reT ® 1 **“* no consideration is paid to the people of the 
States as. suoh.t They have no voice in the Legislature, they have no hand in selec- 
-ting th»Mprnentatives ; they will have to submit to taxation without represents- 
H* ,ed “*f Income may be spent without their consent. The Ministry will 
be responsible not to the representatives of the people but to the representatives W( 
the Rulers of the States, in fact m no sense could the federal Government he Mid 
representative or responsible to the people of the States. The talk of 
C80t ^ e h ? B i® BU ' ted on !r , “ responaibility to the Rulers of the 
o£*!S the P*° pl8 of J*» States. 11>e fntur « Federal Government - is hr so 
neither popular nor responsible but is 'merely, a 

Sty ar* 9 ? 8tcm of Government by the Rulers, with all their din-. 

m^ii /L u 2 f 22* mBte th .at ttroughout these negotiations and discussion at, the Round 
4^5° m el8<wh * f e- the rights of the people of the States wire entirely 
twIJt „ a l d U M!, Sir WB o n0 representetive to press their case. Our thanks are due to 
D.w.n BA^dur M. JUmwhandra Rao, Messrs. N. C. Kelkar and N. M. Joshi 
and the efforts they mule to put the ease of the States’ people before the Round 
Table Conferences but those representations seem not to have been even considered by 
tne power* trust be." , # 

•In the speechfie -delivarcd before the ctoae of the Third Round T&Me Confetaace. 

HrJfcJfll • 4 |\Tami Cli ^ 1 ^ • Tt * A _ . ft. - m : " 


c«vvv}/ hi yi i 

give the auawra- ana i ^ave no oouot tne answer is 'big and emphatie^Wv The 
. C i? n * cUnnot be acceptable to the People of.iba ■States, nn tem they' art give* 
the right to select their own representatives to the Lower CbarrtbsR. • p 

_ It seems to me^anomrious to think of a toinistty responsible .to the federal 
Legislature, when one-third of the member* of ttm> Lower lfeuce are not effected on a 
popular basis but are nominated by the .Princest Ain any tvepoosflie tamStrv 
function when it has to depend fir it* continuance upon the confidmeewf this bloc 
of nommatdl members, who were not returned on any Mamhtie »yw p t thepkasure 
of the Princes. The lower Chamber will consist <*/ uJmaeHt* two tihi rds 
ti^fd on a.wjde and democratic basis' with definite pledges*hy themlaS v 
definittMuandatcs from the people of the provinces .and, onfe^hird 
qf the Ponces. No stable political party Iwu.be farmed, wfiSiStobNS 
tion of a responuible ministry. The m|niatry will be etthe fnercy of ifcfr fH 
bloc and will consist of leaders of groups* aid sot U 'Any OP^tingirparJj 1 
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the presidential address 


bu^eWned the country’® verdict in it* favour at the. no! la. I am afraid the cons- 
titution doe. not provide for growth of healthy political parties, such as an neceas- 
ary for working a democratic or dominion coaaftttution. 

J Ieave it to you, Ja&ea and gentlemen' to consider your position carefully in the 
®°®®toution and to deliberate on what steps yen will take to remedy the 
defect. J am rare you have other matters more ’important and more closely connec- 
ted with tap internal administration of jour State. You are naturally anxious to 
poiSbi&P U ar BD ^ Government established in your State aa quickly aa 

i ^9° .^* fe a# P 30 ^ u l er °t your State Hia Highness the Maharaja whoso genuino 
love and sympathy for his subjects are well-known. And I have no doubt that if 
you organise yourself well and carry on constitutional agitation for the, ipeiti y estab- 
lishment of full responsible Government within your State. * you will meet with 
success. And j I trust and hope that your able and distinguished Du wan, Sir 4tf it*s 
Ismail, will advise His Higness the Maharaja to give you, the people! of tbis^H ste, 

thfi rifj’ht in chnosA vnilP rnnrAflpnlatitfM In tTiP 4nt. nr« T^a||| a tDre, 


success. 

Ismail, VTtlt nuiw XX ID Ut^llCBV UID UlNUttllJH lO glVt* JOU, 

the right to choose your representatives to the future Federal 

The Presidential Address * 

Afr. P. Subbar ama Chetty , President-elect of the ’conference delivered hit 
address in Kannada, the summary of which was as follows ■■ - 

Mr. Subbarama Chctti observed at the outset that the grant of further reform lit 
tjie States was long overdue. His Highness the Maharaja granted reforms 10 years 
ago and it was time, he pointed out that a second instalment of reforms was annou- 
nced i»y His Highness. Responsible Government should boldeclarcd aa. the goal of the 
administration. In this instalment of reforms, the following should form the salient 
features (1) declaration of the fundamental rightB of citisensbip ; (9) the establish- 
ment of a High Court by Statute and the separation of the judiciary from fhe ex- 
ecutive ; (3) provision of only one legislature in the State instead Of twp as at 
present. This Legislative Council should consist of about 100 members; with an 
elected non-official majority r(4) the power of electing one member to the Executive 
Council by this body, and (5) the power of the Council to elect its own I’rosident. 
This instalment of reforms should be worked out for a period of 3 years after which 
another instalment *>f reform should be granted, when it should be made possible for the 
members of the Legislative Council to return two or there members o| the J&tochti*e 
Council. The finaL instalment of reforms should confer on the chosen repjimtativea of 
the people the right to elect the three members of the Executive CouncflLyrfco would 
be responsible to She Legislature artd hold office, as long as they enjoyed Umj confidence 
of the majority of the House. The Council should also have the ptHrer of passing 
the budget.' * k ' v 

Proceeding, Mr. Chctti referred to the coming reforms and paid a trtbpte M the 
services rendered by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the popular Drwan of Mysore In Use 
cause of Indian Federation. At the first and second Round Table Conferences, Sir 
Mirza had expressed Mysore’s willingness to join the Federation. Tbs speaker was 
firmly of opinion that the economic development of £he States could take place 
only if they joined the Federation. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, had tendered sfensHscrvice 
to the. State by urging, on the authorities concerned, the Injustice done to the , 
Mysore State oy the con tin nan ec of the levy of the subsidy ana had made out a 
good case for its total abolition The DatidBon Committee recommended the reduc- 
jOf the auMdy -only to the extent of 7 lakhs. This was rather unfortunate. 
Once the Stateeioined the Federation, the speaker did not see any JUstiflc^ief§ for 
the continuum* of this subsidy. Mr. Chetty added also * woid of to Sir 
Mraa M. Ismail* for his attempt to.get the retrocession of the ^ Civil and Military 
Station ii Bangal^t to Mysore Hurbar. For these signal service, Jhe people of the 
Mte. nay, ' & pttde of the whole of Indian India, were indebted id him. 
*jUfcrnwr to Hlejifcople? &rty' in Mysore, Mr, $abbarama Ghetii Mid thqt the 

erepdof U^nai^diatoattai* — * — - - 

mbte Government in 
ipteaeet. in the 1 

gttiJUKii 

4he apeafcer.jru not' juitL 
counteract the evil Afplgf of i 


taix Ej i all peaceful and,aon.titntion.l Mpn, . Rapon* 
tore State, adequate segmentation of all conmanHiea 

.! ^ J J mmUca Im thii fiiaia 


imant services and also in public bodies In the State. 
3 of tlfe party, as at present framed, did not justify thmr 
Party. It mfceluded one particular section the 
exclusion, of the. Brahmin* from th* party, it seemed* to 
The several organisations in India were trying to 


The speaker wdWd therefore 
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[Wj® Conferem»to4itke<«p ^bi« -^ucstkra seriously and decide in favour of 
/■dwittingBribniinii ittto tbe parly. ■ . ■ - ; ^ , 

i » Since thetn-cond conference tt»e, People’s Party In Mysore, several Im- 
portant subject*, <Mri -fftrtCL continued, bid* comeup ton opbjrtderation before 
repre^nt^iva Assembly and * the Legftlati ve Couh cil. fie would like to 
»«Ke refdreqeeHo a few of taem, The first was the lafroductfbm of the methods of 
proportiooal -representatioD for Jettons fo the legislature. This method of flection, 
so far as he knew, was not adopted ini any part of *lodia, except #u ■«gawFxo. eleo- 
tfons to the Qtancil of State and also In regard to the elections - to the Madras 
University from a particular constituency. Even in $u<gi advanced Countries as 
^"gwd and other European countries, the speaker was told, Arch a system of elec- 
tion did not prevail. Personally, he was not in favour of the decision* taken by 
Government. Such a method of election set up one community against another 
in the, State and the Government would really 45e doing a disservice Ho the people of 
the State. 

^Dealing with the Municipal Regulations next, Mr. Ohetti said that ell „ the three 
regulations came up before the Legislative Council and were referred to se lefeL 
committees for detailed consideration. The select committee accepted the amendmeflra 
of Government and made some changes here and there. Even in the amended Regula- 
tion, the nominated element was allowed to continue. The executive powers, even in 
premier cities, were allowed to be vested in the Commissioner ana in most of the 
Important matters, there was no right of appeal against the orders of the Municipal 
Commissioner. The Deputy Commissioner still continued to be something like *a 
supreme ^authority over the Municipal Council. He would sit in judgment over the 
resolutions of* the Municipal Council, and he could even go to the extent of ordering 
the Buspensfbn of the resolutions, in case hp thought these resolutions were unlawful 
or were likely'He lead to a breach of the peace and ..public tranquillity. The vesting 
of such extraordinary powers in the Deputy Commissioner, was most humiliating to 
the Municipal Council. The Municipal Regulations a# passed* by the Council did not, 
Ur his opmtdn, gfve a liberal measure of self-government in the*Mufcicipflft$M. 

Mr. uhefcti next referred to the appointment/Cf the Chief Justice pf tup Mfjum 
High Court Atutaxpressed pleasure that fojr we fits! tfratiA Mysorean, Mr. Justice 
P. MahadeefJryavJlW bCep elevkted to this high office. There was./* persistent rqpaour 
to the eflffedt that' Government were thinking Of Importing an outsider in the- -offtte 
He would .request the Government to confirm Mr. MaMaevayy a Jxis appointment 
and thereby give encouragement to local talent. *■ v ... ^ 


Proceeding, the speaker dealt with the problem of untouchj&jfity. There wasan. 
awakening; in. the whole country, he said aa.bod'never been witnessed before in rep 
ard to the removal of untouchUbility. There was a thorough change in the mentality 
of the people all' over the country. The most orthodox Sanatanists, like Pandit Ma- 
dan Mohan Malaviyaji, had thrown open their temples for Harijans. During the 
Jaet session, 'df the Legislative Council, some of the non-offioiais moved a resolution 
recommending to Government to throw open all Muzrai institutions to the Harijans. 
While sympathising with the spirit of the resolution, the Government members took 
up a neutral attitude. The, resolution was unauimouly passed. It was up to ChS 
conference to urge on* the Government to give effect to, the resolution, immediately. 
Some of the membem of the Legislative Council were considering the desfra^Hiy of 
introducing a bul, similar to that of Mr. 0. S. Re nga 4«ya» id the Assembly to 
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% te m Industrie. _ mm concerned, he -*»» df tSnrf>pI«i#6i th*t IhdwQ In iustry " 
woa(d prosper only j£ die financial policy of the Government of India underwent a 
thpronali change.^ The .poverty of lb* country* was doe 4o r policy of free trade 
adopted by the Government, giving encouragement taforeigir manufacturers. The 
cmljr solution for the coonomio development of lndla»,Jay W the political eraaucipaUon 
of the people/titf Jodie. * ^ , •" ■ ■■■ 

In conclusion, Mr. Chetti referred to the positioo of the Bubjeets^ol Iodiao Sla- 
tes in the nominal Federation. This subject jud bee i discussed and resolationa 
passed at the South Indian States People's Qonfereuee and also at the A ft- India 
States 8ubjeoto’>T/Onferenoe. The most important thing was that there should 
be adequate repreeentalloit of the Indian States people in the Federal 
Legislature, and also in the federal Executive. So far as the Supreme Coilrt was 
concerned, the Indian States people should have the power to approach this, court in 
cases . the fundamental rights of citizenship were interfered with* The speaker would 
even go to the^fatent or saving* that there r should 'be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court against Ihe^orders of the High Court in the States* 

S^.' t « Mr. CiR. Red di’r Met taps 

Regretting his inability to attend the Conference, Mr, C, R. Reddi In tho course 
of his message to the Conference said : 

I would ~ilk6 to know yout standing and political principles. N$ uss quoting 
dear old Baaaveyya and my ancient self. T)ur policies were not wooden dogmas but 
principles adapted to particular circumstances and problems and intended to be 
changed with changing times and aspirations. We certainly were for full responsible 
Government and we know that when that came, communalism in services -would havo 
to be abandoned. At present the bureaucracy is both Government and administration 
and. soloqg as it continues to be Government we must fight for eommuoai represen- 
tation. But it worild be ssveming the brder of things to make comm u naff sm a prop 
and support of bufeaucffccy which is exactly what has happened m Mysore and also 
in MadraS! With a_dembcratic franchise both Local and State Governments and Legis- 
latures will be predpmiuan tly .popular, or if you prefer it, Non-Brahmin io composi- 
tion and character. They will settle the policies and directloa^of afiaira* 4dminia- 
tration will theo becomq a technical agency and there should be do commitne! rep- 
resentation ill technical agencies, — whetner qvedical engineering or revenue or judicial. 
Tho people should b0- tho drivers of the coach, and you must have tfurbest horses 
yoked if you want to go ahead at full speed. 

' This pofTcy wfil^mute Wfi classes for the fight for Responsible Government and if 
i| in ae^dancc wnb^world precedents and conditions of success,: Political availabi- 
lity will determine Gqvtrfiment and legislatures, and technical efficiency the adminis- 
trative departments. \ 

„ Our failure, and worse than that* traitorism to country and national liberty » is due 
io a sad misunderstanding of logical correlations if not also to want of patriotic 
character. A regiment should be efficient, not for fighting other regiments in the 
army, but to make the whole army a more powerful forc6 and -to secure bouour and 
glory in the common fight and service. 

Remember communalism can affect. end afflict only Government services. It cauuot ? 
invade the sphere of taxes, property rights, trade, industry etc, which severally and 
tOfipetiKur are of far greater consequences than all the offices and tbdr salaries put 
^together. And for the sake of the part, we have been ^Sacrificing the waole. .* 

|f wu aru aw we coo^eod, mnetyCniii^per cent of the population then why*ihould 
A responaible goveinttent and keep aloof from Um great fight for it, ^whUe 


ending adistribwtionof the harvest to ourietvea wkhout doidrg any- 
m reap, 1L ninety-nine per cent of the population *bee*tap *piiHeal 
iihl •# gather any honey ? Of course apt, whiah it exactly the 
* Jl,_ “ in the country. 

let toe j 



started and let tbe agitation In Mysore, It was with 

do regime. Had Responsible Government beep a matter of 

, we should have made a democratic franchise, single member 
i of nominated seats. and Government mpotrtflble to suoka 
, 'popular planted our ^ plstlors^ and not hedged * akputfo 

303 ^iggortaut ^iii^ > woaId be P D ®, ml# ^ D ^ 

•hip. Fot mako ltt rfewffM^hn^pKSVaB^y appeadng to vhs 
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f^giSSSra 

41 very ljfrtla iji&f JSpSiSi wi 
Mid auppllcam periptM U 
mmam rest *m*n 
i!fc>' of such o&ousp 

mterlse os a jwttfou of ^bD« 


t ««w acceptance 

ouMdo.bii^Uerflcy. 

mottoes, which poor 

Sd^BafiSiii 3hK«”AtH>> ttsod to characterise os a PQfittou .of ^peotubHity .without 
w4jSoS>»i^r> »a*Wtonk efe* with self-respect, JhoSh 1. W^tS^a ; «o*peti- 
tjnn-frir ilfen to very keen and oar qmtll men feel jrbndroat inflated tinder the pomp 

But wrap*, (mx. the fight for right# will eaaijy ^egenerdte iutp a nibble 
fat position? unless the spirit of service and inexorabfe < utdgoq^nt on merits prevails 
more wide* <th*n seems to be the case at present. If VakkaUgraraa tote for pr support 
a Vpkkalijsfapwy because he is a Vokkaligar, without reference to hie ability or 
character, the representative so choseti can have no motive for doing -the right or 
ri framing from wrong since he is always* sure, of such treason si spppprL Bipod no 


wHffe you to death by fta stmbmg aud fwstifentiaf atmOaphsri * . ; # r / ' • 

Tbo objeotive of Basavayy* and myself has Hi way* befe^ tWb«^WTW»ttaut 
bf the masses by the masses, for the masses. TJnde^ the 

ernment. ttifs <s&n never be achieved* But^commupai representation in Mt mm wiii 
di> something to midgate the evil. It is a mitigation and net a our e , because eve*, 
then a man tikfc Basavayya himself cau’t be a member of the Government and even if 
ho is appointed, he Will at once forsake his representative and responsible character. 
May bflf more Non-Brahmins will be taken into Government service ; but by the time 
they roach the directive positions they will have ceased to be men and become machines. 
Bo coqununf! representation in service is no remedy ana at Jeast a very poor one for 
thp evil of irresponsible Government which is the thing most harmful materially and 
morally to the people. The cry for a non-official member of Government is a big 
hoax rwhtch done but idiots will accept as even a partial solution of the problem. Before 
appointment) everybody is a non-oflicial, and: so all appointments arc appointments of 
nourofiicials. The criterion is, will ho or will he not be au irresponsibly official after 
appointment to the Government. If he ib going to be an irresponsible official, that is 
no solution of the problem in any sense whatever. But if he i» going to be respon- 
sible to the Legislature, then it is a different and better matter, provided he is made 
responsible cilhci to au elected legislature or in the present mix-ftp of things to the 
elected elements in the Legislature. So, for heaven’s sake, don’t plead for the creation 
of mow uiospoumble jobs. We have enough and to Jspaie already. 





